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BOOK   VII. 

FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TRADE  TO  INDIA  TO  THE  EXTINCTION 
OF  THE  COMPANY  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  BODY. 

CHAPTER   I. 


Renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  by  Act  53  George  XXL  c.  155 — Xte  leading  provisiona — Earl  Moira 

governor-general — ^Hostilities  with  Nepaol — Hepulses  at  Kalunga — ^Its  capture — Combined   attacks 

defeated — ^The  Ghoorka  lines  at  Ramghur  turned — Capture  of  Ramghur — Subsequent  operations 

— Retreat  of  General  Marley — ^Xnvasion  of  Kumaon — Malaun  captured — Negotiations  for  peace 

— Hostilities  renewed — Peace  concluded — Proceedings  in  Cutch — Disturbances  at  Hyderabad 

and  Bareilly — Capture  of  Hatras. 

T  the  last  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1793  the  eon-  a.d.  isos. 
tinuance  of  their  monopoly  was  strenuously  opposed,  particu- 
larly by  the  large  commercial  towns,  which  naturally  desired  Propowd  re. 
to  share  m  the  traffic  to  the  East,  and  insisted  that  with  compaoys 
perfect  safety  it  might,  and  therefore  in  justice  ought  to  be,  ^ 
thrown  completely  open.  The  concession  made  in  1793  was 
very  slight,  and  consisted  only  in  requiring  the  Company  to 
allot  a  certain  quantity  of  their  tonnage  annually  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  private  trada  This  paltry  concession  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  general  discontent.  Not  merely  the  limited  amount 
of  the  allotted  tonnage,  but  the  heavy  freight  charged  for  it  and  the 
inconvenient  regulations  by  which  the  use  of  it  was  trammelled,  formed 
just  subjects  of  popular  complaint ;  and  it  was  foreseen  by  all  parties  that,  in 
any  new  charter  that  might  be  granted  to  the  Company,  concessions  at  once  more 
extensive  in  their  nature  and  more  liberal  in  their  spirit  behoved  to  be  made. 
Prudence  required  that  a  discussion,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  which 
would  of  necessity  be  keen  and  protracted,  should  not  be  too  long  postponed ; 
and  hence,  as  early  as  1808,  while  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Companj^ 
Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  crown,  suggested  to 
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u^.D.l8l2.  the  directoi-s  the  propriety  of  endeavoimng  without  delay  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing  on  the  subject  of  a  new  charter,  in  order  that  it  might  be  submitted 
to  the  eariy  consideration  of  parliament 
oppwing  The  directors  thus  invited  had  no  diflSiculty  in  approving  of  an  early  dis- 

^l^tnt^  cussion,  and,  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dundas,  gave  a  written  exposition  of 
tow^n.  ^^^^  views  in  a  letter  dated  10th  December,  1808.  Thej^  proposed  a  charter 
for  twenty  years,  which  should  recognize  their  right  to  the  territorial  possessions, 
provide  for  increased  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  improved  revenues  of  India, 
assist  them  in  the  liquidation  of  the  Indian  debt,  relieve  them  from  the  portion 
of  military  expenditure  incurred  for  objects  purely  British,  and  continue  the 
present  system  of  what  was  called  "a  regulated  monopoly  of  the  trade,'  as 
being  "  the  most  expedient  both  for  the  foreign  and  domestic  interests  of  this 
country."  In  regard  to  this  last  point,  which  was  rather  suggested  than  stipu- 
lated, Mr.  Dundas  intimated  that  ministers  would  not  consent  to  any  charter 
that  did  not  confine  the  Company's  monopoly  of  trade  exclusively  to  China,  and 
throw  it  open  within  all  their  other  limits  to  his  majesty's  subjects  at  large  in 
their  own  vessels.  He  also  proposed  the  adoption  of  some  method  for  con- 
solidating the  Company's  troops  with  those  of  the  crown  serving  in  India. 
These  views  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  directors  that  they 
declared  their  determination  not  to  acquiesce  in  them,  and  as  there  was  not  as 
yet  any  absolute  necessity  for  iminediate  action,  the  conferences  were  in  the 
meantime  dropped. 
Negotiations  In  the  end  of  1811  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  (now  Lor<:l 
subj^-t  Melville)  again  opened  the  discussion,  by  informing  the  directors  that  the 
admission  of  the  ships  as  well  as  the  goods  of  private  merchants  to  the  trade 
with  India,  under  such  restrictions  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  was  regarded 
by  ministers  as  a  settled  point,  and  that  no  charter  would  be  granted  which 
did  not  concede  it.  The  directors,  now  convinced  that  by  yielding  too  little 
they  might  endanger  the  whole,  contented  themselves  with  reiterating  their 
objections,  and  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  lay  the  proposal  of  opening  the 
trade  before  the  proprietors.  They  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  express 
their  belief  that  ministers,  while  advocating  a  free  export  to  India  from  British 
ports  generally,  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  present  warehousing  system, 
by  which  all  imports  from  India  were  confined  to  the  single  port  of  London. 
In  accordance  with  these  views  the  court  of  proprietors,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  directors,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1812.  This  petition  was  the  signal  for  many  others  of  an  opposite 
character,  which  poured  in  from  almost  all  the  ports  and  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  These  petitions  prayed  generally  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  Company's  monopoly,  and  were  unanimous  in  protesting  against  the 
absurdity  of  a  free  export  from  all  British  ports,  and  an  import  confined  only 
to  the  port  of  the  metropolis. 
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It  would  seem  that  ministers,  when  they  first  invited  the  directors  to  a  a.d.isis. 
<liscussion  of  the  subject,  were  not  unwilling  to  have  confined  the  import  to 
Ijondon,  and  thus  continued  the  Company  in  possession  of  all  their  warehousinif  F»iia«  ot 

ncgotiatioDB 

advantages.     Had  the  original  terms  which  they  offered  been  accepted,  there  betw«m 
is  little  doubt  from  the  apathy  existing  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  every-  J^a^thT*'^* 
thing  but  the  astounding  events  of  which  the  continent  of  Europe  was  then  '^"^***"- 
the  theatre,  that  a  renewed  charter  might  have  been  obtained,  nearly  on  the 
very  terms  on  which  they  were  at  length  petitioning  that  it  should  be  granted. 
It  was  now  too  late.      They  had  lost  their  opportunity,  and  been  outwitted  by 
their  own  grasping  spirit.     A  change  of  ministry  had  taken  place,  and  several 
members  of  the  new  cabinet,  influenced  as.  much  perhaps  by  political  con- 
nection as  by  conviction,  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  commercial  freedom. 
The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  whom  as  Lord  Hobart  we  have  already  seen 
governor  of  Madras,  was  now  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  lost  no 
time  in  informing  the  directors  that  the  import  as  well  as  the  expoi-t  trade 
must  be  opened,  though  the  former  would  necessarily  be  subjected  to  some 
restrictions,  intended  chiefly  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.     All  hopes  of  a 
successful  compromise  were  in  consequence  abandoned  by  the  proprietors,  who, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  held  a  general  court,  in  which  they  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  drew  largely  upon  their  imaginations  in  depicting  the  misery 
and  ruin  which  must  ensue  by  allowing  any  place  but  London  to  import 
directly  from  India.     Ministers,  so  far  from  being  alarmed  at  this  gloomy 
picture,  closed  ths  discussion  on  the  4th  of  January,  1813,  with  a  kind  of 
menace  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Company  thought  themselves  incapable  of 
governing  India  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  it  would  remain  for  parliament 
to  determine  whether  their  ftiture  intervention  in  the  government  might  not 
be  dispensed  with.    The  proprietors,  equally  resolute,  not  only  repeated  theii- 
former  resolutions,  but  on  the  22d  of  February  presented  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, deprecating  any  extension  of  the  import  trade  from  India  to  the  outports 
of  Great  Britain,  and  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter  of  1793. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  commence  the  struggle,  and  accordingly  on  ^JJT^*^ 
the  22d  of  March,  1813,  Lord  Castlereagh  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  series  of  thirteen  resolutions,  containing  the  leading  provisions  which  it  was 
proposed  to  embody  in  an  act  renewing  the  Company^s  charter.  Most  of  the 
questions  discussed  were  then  novel,  and  both  the  dangers  apprehended  by  the 
one  party,  and  the  expectations  entei'tained  by  the  other,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  legislature  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Information  was  sought 
from  all  quarters,  and  whole-  volumes  of  evidence  were  taken  from  those  who 
were  supposed  most  competent  to  give  it.  In  the  debates  which  afterwards 
ensued,  there  were  few  speakers  of  eminence  in  either  house  who  did  not 
deliver  their  sentimenta,^  and  deem  them  of  so  much  importance  as  to  justify  the 
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AD.  1813.  subsequent  revisal  and  publication  of  their  speechea  So  great,  however,  has 
been  the  progress  of  political  economy  as  a  science,  and  so  strong  the  light 
Pariiamen-  which  has  bccu  throwu  upon  it  by  experience  since  this  famous  debate,  that 
on  renowir  many  of  the  propositions  most  elaborately  argued  are  now  regai-ded  as  truisms, 
^^"'  and  much  of  the  alarm  sounded  is  felt  to  be  mere  exaggeration.  The  result  is 
charter.      therefore  tlie  only  thing  wJiich  now  possesses  much  historical  interest,  and 

nothing  more  is  necessary  here  than 
to  give  a  very  brief  analysis  of  the 
most  important  sections  of  the  Act 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  which,  while 
essentially  modifying  and  curtailing 
the  privileges  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Company,  renewed  their  charter 
for  another  period  of  twenty  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1814. 

After  declaring  that  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  now  in  possession 
of  the  Company,  are  to  remain  with 
them  ''without  prejudice  to  the  un- 
doubted sovereignty  of  the  crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  and  over  the  same, 
or  to  any  claim  of  the  said  United 
Company  to  any  rights,  franchises, 
or  immunities,"  the  act  proceeds,  in 
its  first  section,  to  declare  it  ex- 
Termtofnew  pcdieut  that  "the  right  of  trading,  trafficking  in  and  adventuring  in,  to  and 
from  all  ports  and  places  within  the  limits  of  the  said  United  Company's  present 
charter,  save  and  except  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  should  be 
open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  common  with  the  said  United  Company, 
subject  to  certain  regulations  and  provisions,  but  that  the  existing  restraints 
respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  with  China  should  be  continued,  and  the 
exclusive  trade  in  tea  preserved  to  the  said  Company."  The  principal  "regula- 
tions and  provisions"  enacted  were  that  the  trade  thus  opened  should  be  carried 
on  in  vessels  of  not  leas  than  350  tons  registered  measurement,  and  that  the 
imports  from  India  should  be  admitted  only  to  such  ports  as  should  be  certified 
for  that  purpose  by  orders  in  counciL 

The  above  provisions  for  opening  and  regulating  the  trade  with  India  con- 
stitute the  main  features  in  the  act,  but  there  were  others  not  of  a  commercial 
nature  which  met  with  strenuous  opposition,  and  were  denounced  by  many  as 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  if  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 


Lord  Castlkrbaor. 

From  •  portrait  bjr  Sir  TboniM  Lawrano^ 
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the  British  power  in  India.      After  reading  the  earnest  and  virulent  declama-  a.d.  isis. 
tion  directed  against  the  13th  resolution,  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  one  is 
surprised,  and  at   the  same  time  relieved,  on   finding  that,  both   as  it  wa«  L«wHng 
originally  expressed  and  as  it  now  stands  embodied  in  the  33d  section  of  the  of  new 
act,  it  pledged  the  legislature  to  nothing. more  than  the  following  simple  pro-  *^^*^'^- 
position:   That  "it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  such 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  tend  to.  the  introduction  among  them  of 
usefiil  knowledge,  and  of  religious  and. moral  improvement;  and  in  further-: 
ance  of  the  above  objects,  sufiieient  facilities  ought  to  be  afforded  by  law  to  . 
persons  desirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing those  benevolent  designs,  so  as  the  authority  of  the  local  governments 
respecting  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  interior  of  the  country  be  pre- 
served, and  the  principles  of  the  British  government,  on  which  the  natives  of 
India  have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  be  inviolably 
maintained."      In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  declaration,  the  section  proceeds 
to  enact  that  "persons  desirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in  India  for  the  E«ropean 

,  residenti. 

above  purposes,"  or  ''for  other  lawful  purposes,"  should  apply  for  permission  to 
the  court  of  directors,  who  should  either  grant  it,  or,  in  the  event  of  refusal, 
transmit  the  application,  within  one  month  of  the  receipt  of  it,  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  who  were  empowered  finally  to  dispose  of  it.  All  persons  obtaining 
permiasion,  whether  from  the  court  or  from  the  board,  were  to  be  furnished  by 
the  directors  with  certificates,  entitling  them,  ''so  long  as  they  shall  properly  . 
conduct  themselves,  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  several  govern- 
ments of  the  said  Company  in  the  East  Indies,  and  parts  aforesaid,  in  their 
respective  pursuits,  subject  to  all  such  provisions  and  restrictions  as  are  now  in 
force,  or  may  hereafter  be  judged  necessary  with  regard  to  persons  residing  in 
India.*'  The  only  pecuniary  provision  made  in  connection  with  this  section, 
was  the  allotment  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £  1 0,000  almuaDy  for  the  "revival  and  Pdncation. 
improvement  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of 
India,  and  for  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  . 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  territories  in  India."  Such  a  sum,  paltry 
as  it  was,  was  not  permitted  to  do  the  good  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  it,  and  instead  of  being  employed  in  instructing  the  natives  generally, 
continued  for  many  years  to  be  partly  paid  away  to  learned  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos,  for  explaining  and  inculcating  their  respective  dogmas,  and  partly 
allowed  to  accumulate,  as  if  expenditure  for  native  education  were  impracticable 
or  useless. 

The  only  sections  of  the  act  in  which  there  was  any  distinct  recognition  of  ReHgion. 
the  claims  of  Cliristianity  were  those  in  which  provision  was  made  "for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  church  establishment"  in  the  East  Indies.      By 
section  49th,  it  was  provided  that^  if  his  majesty  should  be  pleased  by  his  royal 
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A  D.1818.  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  "to  erect,  found,  and  constitute  one  bishopric 
'"■  for  the  whole  of  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,"  and  one   ardi- 

Pruvirion  in  deacoury  for  each  of  the  presidencies,  the  Company  were  to  pay  £5000  per 
fo7ropport  annum  to  the  bishop,  and  £2000  per  annum  to  each  of  the  archdeacona"    Whilt 
^^^  the  question  of  an  Episcopal  church  establishment  was  under  discussion,  a 
mrat  in      daim  was  put  in  for  the  Church.of  Scotland,  on  the  very  suflScient  ground  that 
a  majority  of  the  British  residents  in  India  were  Scotch,  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
communion.      The  justice  of  the  claim  was  not  denied,  but  on  some  plea  of 
expediency,  more  easily  understood  than  vindicated,  it  was  not  recognized  in  the 
act,  and  the  appointment  of  Scottish  chaplains,  which  Presbyterian  residents 
were  entitled  to  demand  i&'om  the  legislature  as  a  right,  was  only  received  as  a 
boon  from  the  court  of  directors. 
Provision  The  only  other  sections  of  the  act  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  are  the  SOtli, 

i»tronii«o.  which  increased  the  patronage  of  ministers,  or  rather  removed  the  ambiguity 
which  previously  attached  to  it,  by  enacting  that  in  ftiture  the  appointments 
of  govemor-genei-al,  governors,  and  commanders-in-chief,  should  not  be  valid 
without  the  express  approbation  of  the  crown,  signified  by  the  sign-manual 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control — ^the  88th,  which  pro- 
hibited the  directors  and  proprietors,  without  consent  of  the  board,  from 
granting  a  gratuity  of  more  than  £600 — ^and  the  90th,  by  which  the  originally 
gratuitous  services  of  the  board  were  to  be  paid  by  salaries,  which,  limited  bv 
the  act  of  1793  to  an  aggregate  of  £22,000,  were  henceforth  not  to  exceed 
£26,000  per  annum, 
commanoe.         Earl  Moira  formally  assumed  the  office  of  govemor-gefteral  at  Calcutta  on 

ment  of 

BariHoira't  the  4th  of  Octobcr,  1813,  and  found  the  position  of  affairs  by  no  means  flat- 
^minirtm.  ^j^g  rpj^^  cxpcnse  of  the  foreign  embassies  and  foreign  conquests  had 
trenched  deeply  on  the  revenues,  and  a  considei-able  amount  of  financial  embar- 
rassment had  ensued.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  retrenchment  the 
army  had  been  injudiciously  reduced,  and  far  more  than  a  fair  amount  of 
service  was  required  from  it.  The  natural  result  was  a  degree  of  discontent, 
and  in  connection  with  it  a  laxity  of  discipline.  These  things  were  the  more 
to  be  deplored,  from  its  being  obvious  that  the  relations  with  neighbouring 
states  were  not  satisfactory,  and  that,  particularly  with  one  of  them,  hostilities 
had  already  become  .all  but  inevitable.  ThLs  was  the  state  of  Nepaul,  witL 
which  the  British  aims  had  not  hitherto  come  into  direct  collision. 
Bute  of  The  territories  of  Nepaul,  according  to  the  limits  claimed  for  them  at  this 

period,  skirted  the  northern  British  frontier,  including  that  of  Oude,  for  about 
700  miles,  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  extended  back- 
wards with  an  average  breadth  of  130  miles  acroas  the  ascending  ranges  of  tl.e 
Himalaya,  to  its  region  of  eternal  snow.  A  more  forbidding  theatre  on  which 
to  carry  on  an  offensive  warfare  could  not  be  imagined,  and  this  may  perha]is 
be  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  successive  governors-general  to  submit  to 
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insults  and  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Nepaulese,  and  continued  to  a.d.  isis. 
negotiate,  >  after  it  had  become  manifest  that  the  points  in  dispute  could  not  be 
settled  without  an  appeal  to  arma     A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  circumstances 
will  be  necessary. 

Nepaul  proper  was  originally  con- 
fined to  a  single  mountain  valley',  of  no 
great  extent,  commencing  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  chain, 
and  continued  longitudinally  through 
passes,  practicable  only  during  a  few  of 
tlie  summer  months,  to  the  table-land  of 
Tibet  The  primeval  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Tibetan  family,  but  their  origin 
is  so  remote  that  no  authentic  account 
of  it  can  be  given.  Hindoo  colonists, 
headed  by  Kajpoot  chie&>  arrived  and 
established  a  complete  ascendency. 
Feuds  among  the  chiefs  were  followed 
by  the  usual  results.  The  weaker,  un- 
able to  hold  their  ground,  were  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  the  stronger,  and  after 
a  long  struffffle  a  few  of  the  more  talented  or  more  fortunate  reduced  all  the  original 

.        ,  condition 

others  to  subjection.     As  late  as  1765  the  valley  of  Nepaul  was  shared  by  the  of  Nepaui. 


Gekeral  the  Eabl  or  Hoira, 

▲rUr  •  pieUiM  bj  M.  A.  SIim,  &▲. 


three  Hindoo  Rajahs  of  Khatmandoo,    Lalita-patan,  and 


Bhatgaon. 


Their 


Khatmandoo  and  Lalita-patam,  trom  the  West. — From  Hamiltou't  Kingdom  of  NepauL 


disunion  proved  their  ruin.     Prithi  Narayan,  chief  of  the  mountain  tribe  of 
Ghoorka,  seeing  his  advantage,  overpowered  them  in  detail,  and  made  himself 
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A-B.  1818.  sole  master.  The  sovereignty  thus  won  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants^  and 
the  name  of  Ghoorkas,  at  first  applied  only  to  the  members  of  his  tribe,  became 
:the  common ^dej^ignation  of  all  his  subjects. 

Ghoorka  Prfthi  Narayau  was  succeeded  in  1771  by  his  son  Pratap  Sing,  who  sur- 

aacendency 

in  Nepaui.  vivcd  him  Only  four  years,  and  left  an  in&nt  son  Rana  Bahadur,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  widow  Rajendra  Lakshmi,  and  his  brother  Bahadur  Sah. 
Though  a  regency  could  hardly  have  been  in  itself  favourable  to  advancement, 
the  fact  however  is,  that  the  career  of  conquest  commenced  by  the  founder  of 
the  new  dynasty  was  so  vigorously  followed  up,  that  not  only  several  rajahs  to 
the  east  and  west,  but  the  living  type  of  Buddha  residing  at  Lassa  in  Tibet 
was  obliged  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  Ghoorka  rajah.  This,  however,  waw 
too  daring  an  insult  to  Buddhism  to  be  overlooked.  The  Emperor  of  China 
himself  undertook  to  avenge  it,  and  sent  a  large  army  which  had  advanced 
triumphantly  within  a  few  miles  of  Khatmandoo,  when  the  Ghoorka  state  was 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  agreeing  to  become  tributary  to  China  As  in 
consequence  of  this  discomfiture  conquest  to  the  north  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreamed  of,  the  Ghoorkas  confined  their  aggressions  to  their  more  immediate 
neighbours,  and  were  thus  gradually  brought  to  the  British  frontiers. 

First  Brituh        As  early  as  1767,  when  Prithi  Narayan  was  only  laying  the  foundations  of 

intorcounie 

with  Ne-  his  power,  the  Bengal  government  had  rashly  interfered  with  the  aftairs  of 
Nepaui.  The  Rajah  of  Khatmandoo  when  driven  from  the  open  countiy,  and 
obliged  io  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  sent  a  pressing  invitation  to  Calcutta 
for  assistance  against  the  Ghoorka  rajah.  When  the  council  agreed  to  grant  it 
they  must  have  been  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  nor  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
had  nothing  better  to  allege  in  justification  of  their  interference,  than  that  an 
advantageous  trade  had  been  carried  on  between  the  rajah's  country  and  that 
of  Berar,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  imported  into  Bengal.  A 
military  expedition,  undertaken  solely  with  such  sordid  views,  experienced  the 
fate  which  it  deserved.  Captain  Kinloch,  to  whom  the  command  was  intrusted, 
finding  the  task  much  more  difficult  than  he  had  imagined,  applied  for  rein- 
forcements. The  council,  unable  to  grant  them,  because  all  the  troops  they 
could  muster  were  required  to  maintain  the  contest  with  Hyder,  recalled  the 
expedition;  but  with  the  same  disregard  of  justice  which  they  had  manifested 
throughout,  seized  some  rich  and  fertile  lands  of  the  Ghoorka  rajah,  bordering 
on  "the  Bettea  country,  which  was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  vizier'*  (Nabob  of 
Gude),  in  order  "to  indemnify  the  charge  already  incurred."  In  other  words, 
they  first  make  war  upon  the  Ghoorka  rajah  who  had  never  offended  them, 
because  they  hoped  it  would  prove  profitable,  and  when  they  are  repulsed, 
they  indemnify  themselves  for  their  own  injustice  by  seizing  a  valuable  portion 
of  his  territory.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  expedition,  though  directly  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  policy  which  the  directors  were  constantly  incul- 
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eating,  received  their  marked  approbation.     Eeferring  to  it  in  their  lett-er  to  a.d.  isis. 
Bengal,  dated  11th  November,  1768,  they  say: — "As  we  look  with  a  favomuble 
eye  on  every  attempt  for  the  extension  of  commerce,  we  do  not  disapprove  the  Britwi 
expedition  to  Nepaul,  and  are  sorry  it  failed  of  success.     You  did  right  not  to  againrt  **° 
renew  the  expedition  till  the  state  of  your  forces  would  better  admit  of  it,  ^^^^ 
and  to  hold  in  your  possession  lands  taken  from  the  Ghoorka  rajah  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  expenses  we  had  been  put  to;  and  they  may  be  of  use, 
should  it  hereafter  be  thought  proper  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  we  hope  their 
amount  has  answered  your  expectations/* 

Intercourse  with  Nepaul,  when  next  attempted  by  the  Company,  was  of  a  Pacific  inter- 
pacific  character.  In  1792,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  invasion, 
the  Rajah  of  Nepanl,  who  must  now  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ghoorka  rajah, 
though  the  Bengal  government  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact, 
applied  for  military  aid.  Captain  Kirkpatrick  was  in  consequence  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Khatmandoo,  and  obtained  much  new  and  interesting  information 
respecting  the  country.  The  political  benefits  contemplated  were  not,  however, 
realized,  and  matters  returned  to  their  fonner  footing.  In  1795,  Bana 
Bahadur  having  attained  majority,  assumed  the  government.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  put  his  uncle  to  death,  as  a  punishment  for  the  thraldom  in  which 
he  had  kept  him  during  his  guardianship.  This  might  perhaps  have  been 
pardoned,  but  his  whole  life  was  so  dissolute,  and  his  cruelty  so  ferocious,  that 
his  subjects  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son.  He  retired  to  Benares,  and  as  it  was  hoped  that  his  exile  might 
have  improved  him,  he  was  permitted  after  two  years  to  return.  His  old 
habits  returned  with  him,  and  provoked  a  conspiracy  of  his  principal  nobles, 
who  murdered  him  in  open  council,  and  placed  his  half-brother.  Shir  Bahadur, 
upon  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued,  during  which  the  ascendency  was  gained 
by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Bim  Sah,  who  placed  an  illegitimate  son  of  Rana 
Bahadur  upon  the  throne,  and  conducted  the  government  in  his  name  with  so 
much  ability  that  the  Ghoorka  territories  were  greatly  extended,  reaching  so 
far  to  the  west  as  to  threaten  a  collision  with  Runjeet  Sing,  and  encroaching 
so  much  on  the  territories  of  the  Company  as  to  make  longer  forbearance  im- 


The  encroachments  of  the  Ghoorkas,  when  they  first  commenced,  weve  justi-  Ghoorka  en- 
fied  by  a  plea  which  was  probably  not  unfounded.     We  have  already  seen  that  *° 

in  1767,  rich  and  fertile  tracts  belonging  to  the  Ghoorka  rajah  were  seized  by 
the  Company  without  the  least  semblance  of  justice,  and  therefore,  when  the 
Ghoorkas  alleged  that  the  tracts  which  they  had  occupied  originally  belonged  to 
Nepaul,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  regard  at  least  to  some  of  them, 
the  allegation  was  strictly  true.  In  regard  to  others  of  them,  again,  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  they  were  justly  characterized  as  encroachments;  and 
hence,  as  there  was  right  and  wrong  on  both  sides,  the  points  in  dispute  were 
Vol.  III.  198 
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GaooRKAa.— From  Fraser's  Himala  MoontaiuB. 


A.D.  1814.  fair  subjects  for  negotiation  or  compromise.  TliLs  mode  of  settlement  unfortu- 
nately  failed,  and  at  the  time  when  Earl  Moira  entered  upon  the  government, 
almost  all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  had  disappeared.     As  a  last  eflFort, 

his  lordship  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
rajah,  in  which  he  repeated  the  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  that  had 
been   already  employed,  and  urged 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  peaceable  oc- 
cupation of  the  disputed  lands  by  the 
British  government.     This  was  posi- 
tively refused,  and  they  were  there- 
fore, without  further  parley,  occupied 
by  force.     The  Nepaulese,  as  if  their 
final  determination  had  not  yet  been 
taken,  retired  without  offering  any 
resistance,  but  their  proceedings,  at 
the  same  time,  showed  that  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
step  which  must  now  be  taken.     In 
FaUure  of    au  asscmbly  of  the  principal  chiefe  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  fonnallj' 
^ththe      discussed,  and  after  long  debate  settled,  but  by  no  means  unanimously,   in 
Ghoorkaa.    g^yQ^j.  q£  ^j^^  latter.     The  peace  party  recommended  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
crastinating course  which  had  hitherto  been  so  successful,  but  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  their  readiness  to  yield  the  disputed  territory  rather  than  to  light  for 
it.     There  was  a  danger,  they  argued,  that  some  of  the  hill  rajahs  might  prove 
treacherous,  and  leave  the  passes  open  for  the  advance   of  an  hostile  force. 
They  also  adverted  to  the  character  of  the  enemy  whom  they  would  have  to 
encounter:  "We  have  hitherto  but  hunted  deer;  if  we  engage  in  this  war  we 
must  prepare  to  fight  tigers."     The  wai*  party,  on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to 
their  past  successea     No  enemy  had  hitherto  been  able  to  stand  before  them, 
whereas  the  British  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  small  fort  of  Bhurt- 
poor.     That  was  but  the  work  of  man,  and  yet  the  British  had  failed  in  all 
their  attempts  against  it     What  likelihood,  then,  was  there  that  they  would 
be  able  to  storm  the  mountain  fastnesses,  constructed  by  the  hand  of  God  ? 
HoBtiiitiea    The  decision  of  the  rajah  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  was  responded  to  without 
delay  by   the   governor -general,  who,   being  at  this  time  on   a  tour  to  the 
northern  provinces,  issued  a  manifesto,  dated  Lucknow,  1st  November,  1814. 
It  "was  addressed  to  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Company,  and  detailed  the 
causes  which  made  war  inevitable. 

The  army  assembled  to  carry  on  the  war  mustered  about  34,000  men,  of 
whom  rather  more  than  12,000  were  irregular  troops  and  native  contingents. 
The  plan  of  campaign  was  not  to  advance  in  one  combined  force,  but  in  four 
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distinct  divisions.  Selecting  the  river  Kalee,  which,  though  now  the  western  Id. isu. 
boundary  of  Nepaul,  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  near  its  centre,  as 
the  common  basis  from  which  operations  were  to  diverge  to  the  west  and  to  Pian  laid 
the  east,  Earl  Moira  made  his  arrangements  as  follows: — the  first  division,  E^MoUa 
consisting  of  about  6000  men,  under  General  Ochterlony,  was  to  attack  the  *»'j"^ 
Ghoorka  positions  at  the  western  extremity  of  their  line :  the  second  division  of  ««**^  ^^ 
3500  men,  under  General  Gillespie,  was  to  occupy  the  valley  of  Dehra  Doon, 
situated  above  the  first  range  of  hilLs,  and  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Jytak, 
in  the  province  of  Ghurwal;  the  third  division,  about  4500  strong,  xmder 
General  Hood,  was  to  start  from  the  Goruckpoor  frontier,  and  advance  through 
Bhotwal  and  Sheeoraj  to  Palpa;  the  fourth  division,  mustering  nearly  8000 
men,  under  General  Marley,  was  to  march  through  Makwanpoor  directly  upon 
Khatmandoo,  the  capital  At  various  points  at  which  the  enemy  might  attempt 
to  force  their  way  into  the  British  territories,  local  corps  were  stationed,  while 
toward  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nepaul,  beyond  the  Coosy  river,  Captain 
Latter,  with  a  local  and  a  regular  native  battalion,  was  not  only  to  defend  the 
frontier,  but,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  whole  Ghoorka 
force  did  not  exceed  12,000  regular  troops,  scattered  along  the  whole  length  of 
their  frontier.  Such  a  force,  so  inferior  in  every  respect  to  that  brought  against 
it,  could  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  made  any  effectual  resistance; 
but  the  nature  of  the  country  furnished  them  with  numerous  almost  impreg- 
nable fastnesses,  and  their  native  courage  animated  them  to  a  defence  which, 
though  it  could  not  ultimately  avail,  protracted  the  war,  and  inflicted  repeated 
disasters  on  their  invadei^.  In  course  of  time  the  struggle  became  completely 
national,  and  bands  of  iiregular  troops  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  aid  in  fightingj^  the  battle  of  independence.  As  the  four  divisions  of  the 
British  force  formed  in  fact  so  many  distinct  armies,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  separate  detail  of  the  operations  of  each. 

On  the  19th  of  Octobe^r,  1814,  the  advance  of  General  Gillespie  s  division,  serioMre- 

ualaoB  at 

which  had  assembled  at  Saharunpoor,  started  under  command  of  Colonel  Kaiunga. 
Carpenter,  and  proceeded  by  the  Timlee  Pass  into  the  valley  of  Dehra  Doon. 
Three  days  after  the  main  body  followed  under  Colonel  Mawbey,  who  occupied 
the  town  of  Dehra,  and  continued  to  follow  the  retiring  Ghoorkas  in  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  Kaiunga,  or  Nalapani,  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  This 
fort,  which  was  of  small  dimensions,  occupied  one  extremity  of  the  flat  summit 
of  a  detached  hill,  which  was  about  600  feet  in  height,  and  had  its  steep  sides 
covered  with  jungle.  The  position  was  naturally  strong,  but  little  had  been 
done  for  it  by  art,  the  whole  fort  consisting  of  a  quadrangular  stone  building, 
to  which  access  had  been  rendered  difficult  by  means  of  stockadea  It  was 
garrisoned  by  600  men,  under  Balbhadra  Sing,  a  leader  of  tried  ability  and 
courage.  Colonel  Mawbey  on  arriving  before  the  place,  and  receiving  a  defiance 
in  answer  to  his  summons,  began  to  prepare  for  the  siege,  and'  having  by  very 
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AfUr  a  portnlt  bj  ChloiMrj. 


A  D.  1814  *  great  exertion  succeeded  in  placing  some  guns  in  battery  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
ventured  on  an  attack.  It  proved  abortive,  and  he  suspended  proceedings  to 
wait  for  further  orders.  General  Gillespie  arrived  on  the  26th  of  October  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  and  immediately  caused  a  battery  of  heavier  guns  to 

be  erected.     So  much  pix)gress  was  made 
that  the  assault  was  fixed  for  the  31st.  The 
storming  party  consisted  of  four  columns  of 
attack  and  a  reserve.  Three  of  the  columns, 
in  order  to  reach  their  allotted  stations^  had 
to  make  a  considerable  circuii^  and  had  not 
reached  them  when  the  signal  gun  for  the 
attack  was  fired.  It  is  said  that  they  never 
heard  it,  or,  if  they  did,  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  signal,  as  the  time  originally  fixed 
had  not  then  arrived.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  would  seem  that  the  enemy,  who  were 
probably  aware  of  the  intended  assault,  dis- 
dained to  wait  for  it,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  others,  made  a  vig- 
orous sortie  on  the  remaining  column.     It 
seriouare-    was  repuIscd,  and  General  Gillespie,  in  the  hope  that  his  men  might  be  able  to 
^^ritiih  enter  the  entrenchments  along  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  them  to  rush  forward 
Ghwkai    *^^  carry  the  place  by  escalade.    It  was  a  rash  attempt.    The  batteries  had  made 
at  Koianga.  no  imprcssiou  on  the  works,  and  the  assailants,  when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  oT 
the  wall,  were  met  by  such  a  murderous  fire  as  swept  them  ofi*  by  whole  files,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  plant  the  ladders.     When  thus  foiled  they  attempted  to 
carry  the  gateway  and  an  outwork  which  defended.     In  this  they  were  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek  the  cover  of  some  huts  in  the 
vicinity.     General  Gillespie's  impatience  had  already  cost  his  men  dear;  it  was 
now  to  prove  fetal  to  himself     Irritated  at  the  previous  failure,  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  renewal  of  the  attempt     At  the  head  of  three  fresh  companies 
of  his  majesty  s  53d  I'egiment,  and  a  company  of  dismounted  dragoons,  he 
hastened  again  towards  the  gate,  and  being  in  advance  of  the  men  of  the  53d, 
who  hung  back,  was  waving  his  sword,  and  calling  upon  them  to  follow,  when 
a  musket-ball  pierced  his  heart     This  disaster  completed  the  second  failure, 
and  the  assailants  were  again  driven  off  with  a  heavy  losa     All  hope  of  taking 
the  fort  with  the  inadequate  means  provided  was  now  abandoned,  and  Colonel 
Mawbey,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  returned  with  the  division  to 
Dehra,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a  battering  train  from  Delhi. 

The  battering  train  having  arrived  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  division 
set  out  on  the  following  day  to  resume  the  siege  of  Kalunga.  By  means  of  a 
battery  of  eighteen-pounders,  a  practicable  breach  was  effected  on  the  27th,  and 
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the  storming  party  immediately  advanced  to  the  assault.     Somewhat  in  a  spirit  A.n  ism. 


of  bravado,  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  previous  repulses,  the  men  were 
forbidden  to  load  their  muskets,  and  carry  the  breach  by  the  bayonet  alona  Fit»h»- 
They  reached  it,  not  without  considerable  loss,  but,  on  attempting  to  mount,  xiaunga. 
were  appalled  at  the  sight  which  presented  it^self  Within  the  breach,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipitous  descent  of  about  fourteen  feet,  part  of  the  garrison  stood 
ready  to  encounter  them  with  spears  and  pikes,  while  the  other  part  stood 
behind  armed  with  matchlocks  and  other  missiles.  The  assailants  scarcely 
made  an  eflTort  to  overcome  this  resistance,  and  di*ew  off  to  a  short  distance, 
where,  from  some  unaccountable  mismanagement,  they  remained  for  two  hours, 
completely  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  loss  was  dreadful — exceeding  in 
killed  and  wounded  the  whole  number  of  the  garrison.  After  all  this  loss  and 
disgrace,  a  mode  of  attack  which  would  have  saved  it  was  adopted,  and  the 
garrison,  subjected  to  a  bombardment  from  the  effect  of  which  the  bare  stone 
walls  of  their  inclosure  gave  them  no  shelter,  suffered  so  dreadfully,  that  in  the 
course  of  three  days  not  more  than  70  of  the  original  600  survived.     With  it«  ultimate 

capture. 

such  a  feeble  band,  breathing  an  air  which  had  been  rendered  pestilential  by 
the  number  of  unburied  dead,  a  longer  defence  was  impracticable,  and  the  fort 
was  evacuated.  The  besiegei-s,  whom  it  had  cost  so  dear,  immediately  demo- 
lished it. 

This  sad  commencement  of  the  war  was  more  than  ominous.     Besides  the  ominous 

commonco- 

actual  loss  sustained,  the  relative  positions  of  the  combatants  were  changed  ment  of 
The  invaders,  who,  from  their  superiority  both  in  numbers  and  in  discipline,  ^  ^^' 
had  promised  themselves  an  early  submission,  or  a  comparatively  easy  conquest, 
began  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond 
their  strength,  and  in  which,  so  far  from  reaping  laurels,  they  might  only  be 
doomed  to  experience  disaster  after  disaster.  Such  reflections  naturally  tended 
to  produce  a  degree  of  timidity  as  irrational  as  the  previous  rashness,  and 
conjured  up  difficulties  which  a  bolder  spirit  of  enterprise  would  have  disre- 
garded, or  could  have  easily  overcome.  The  Ghoorkas,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
proportionably  elated,  and  obtained  a  large  augmentation  of  strength  from  the 
number  of  new  adherents  who  had  formerly  kept  aloof  while  the  issue  seemed 
doubtful,  but  were  now  eager  to  share  in  the  honoura  and  profits  of  a  warfare 
of  which  the  success  was  now  regarded  by  them  as  almost  certain.  The  effect 
of  these  opposite  feelings  undoubtedly  was  to  give  the  war  a  new  character, 
and  protract  it  long  beyond  the  period  at  which,  if  it  had  commenced  more 
prosperously,  it  would  have  been  brought  to  a  close. 

In  the  interval  between  the  retreat  from  Kalunga  and  the  return  to  it, 
Colonel  Mawbey  detached  Colonel  Carpenter  with  the  division  to  a  position  on 
the  Jumna^  where,  by  commanding  the  fords,  he  might  cut  off  the  enemy's 
communication.^  between  the  east  and  west,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage* 
any  of  the  hill  chie&  who  were  disposed  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
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AD.  1814.  Ghoorka  rajah.  The  revolt  of  the  people  of  Jounsar  thus  excited,  caused  so 
much  alarm  that  the  Ghoorkas,  without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  hastily  evacu- 
Progw«of  ated  the  stronghold  of  Barat.  After  Colonel  Carpenter's  return,  and  the 
Giioorkju.  capture  of  Kalunga,  Colonel  Mawbey  was  ordered  westward  into  the  valley 
of  Karda,  with  a  view  to  co-operate  with  the  division  under  General  Ocliter- 
lony.  On  the  20th  of  December  Colonel  Mawbey  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand by  General  Martindale,  who,  after  occupying  Nahan,  moved  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  range,  on  the  highest  summit  of  which  Fort  Jytak  stands,  at 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  town  of  Jytak, 
situated  at  a  lower  level  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  Ranjor  Sing  Thapa,  the  son  oi 
Amar  Sing,  the  regent  or  minister,  commanding  a  considerable  Ghoorka  force, 


Stockaded  Fosition  of  the  Ghoorkas  at  Jytak.— From  Pxixisep's  Xairatire. 

General  bad  then  his  head -quarters.  The  fort  of  Jytak,  strongly  situated  in  the 
repulsed  at  angle  whcrc  two  lofty  ridges  met,  was  approached  by  an  abrupt  and  rugged 
ascent,  occasionally  interrupted  by  ravines.  General  Martindale,  after  recon- 
noitring, saw  nothing  more  hopeful  than  to  deprive  the  garrison  of  their  supply 
of  water,  which  appeared  to  be  drawn  from  springs  situated  at  some  distance 
below  the  foi-t,  by  taking  possession  of  a  strongly  stockaded  post  situated  about 
a  mile  to  the  west.  The  attack  was  made  by  two  distinct  columns,  both  of 
which  having  failed  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  were  defeated  in  succession 
with  severe  loss.  General  Martindale,  in  consequence  of  this  new  disaster,  was 
obliged  to  suspend  operations  and  wait  for  reinforcements. 

The  division  of  General  Ochterlony,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  still  farther 
to  the  west,  encountered  difficulties  which  were  at  least  equally  great,  and 
would  doubtless  have  proved  equally  disastrous,  had  not  greater  skill  been 
displayed  in  surmounting  them.  The  Sutlej,  after  a  long  course  to  the 
west,  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south,  and  thus  with  its  left  bank  forms,  in 
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two  directions,  the  boundary  of  a  very  nigged  and  mountainous  country.     The  Aift.  i8i4. 
tract  lying  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  river  in  changing  its  course,  became 
the  scene  of  the  military  operations,  in  which  General  Ochterlony  was  opposed  opw^iiont 
to  Amar  Sing  Thapa,  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Ghoorka  leadera  ocbtarionj. 
The  division  began  to  move  in  the  end 
of  October,  1814>,  and  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember arrived  at  the  first  and  lowest  of . 
the  mountain  rangea     Before  any  further 
progress  could  be  made,  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  possession  of  the  fort  of  Nalagerh, 
and  the  outwork  of  Taragerh,  occupied  by 
a  Ghoorka  garrison,  and  commanding  the 
pass  into  the  mountains.     In  two  days, 
by  almost  incredible  exertion,  a  battery 
was  erected  at  a  sufficient  elevation,  and 
opened  with  such  effect,  that  on  the  6th 
the  fort  was  surrendered  and  the  outwork 
abandoned. 

*rU^    T^cMi    IxA^vtr*    «>r>««'    rN«vA««      .^^    AIM      MAJOR-a«inauL  8iB  David OcHTEBLomr,  Bart.,  KG. B, 

Ihe  pass  bemg  now  open,   no  ditli-  ^  Aiw.p»t.r.bjD,Ti.. 

culty   was   experienced    in   reaching  its 

summit;  but  it  was  only  to  come  insight  of  another  obstacle  of  a  more  Fort  of 
formidable  description.  This  was  the  fort  of  Ramghur,  seated  on  a  mountain 
summit  4600  feet  above  the  sea.  Amar  Sing,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Arkee,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Malaun,  on  learning  the  British  advance, 
hastened  to  Ramghur  with  about  3000  regular  troops,  and  encamped  upon  its 
ridge,  with  his  right  resting  on  the  fort,  and  his  left  on  a  strongly  stockaded 
hill,  while  stockades  placed  at  intervals  protected  his  whole  front.  The  position 
was  too  strong  to  be  forced,  and  General  Ochterlony  therefore  determined  to 
turn  it  on  the  left  and  assail  it  from  the  rear.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
till  he  gained  possession  of  a  height  seven  miles  north-east  of  Ramghur.  As 
this  position  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole  Ghoorka  lines,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  point  from  which  it  would  be  most  easy  to  assail  them,  he 
determine<f  on  the  erection  of  a  battery.  The  labour  of  transporting  heavy 
ordnance  had  again  to  be  endured,  and  occupied  twenty  days.  Much  of  it  proved 
to  be  labour  lost,  for  the  battery  was  so  distant  that  its  fire  when  opened  was 
unavailing.  To  remedy  this  blunder,  Lieutenant  Lawtie  of  the  engineers  was 
detached  with  a  small  party  to  select  a  nearer  spot  He  had  found  it,  and  was 
returning  to  camp,  when  the  Ghoorkas,  who  had  been  observing  his  movements, 
descended  in  great  force  from  their  heights  and  placed  themselves  across  his 
path.  Fortunately  a  small  stone  inclosure  was  near.  Here  the  lieutenant  and 
his  party  gallantly  maintained  themselves,  till  a  failure  of  ammunition  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  inclosure  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Ghoorka  fire.     A 
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A.D.  1814.  reinforcement  sent  from  the  battery  was  obliged  to  share  their  flight,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  party  had  fallen  before  a  strong  detachment  fix)m  the 

Bepaiwat  camp  arrived,  and  effectually  checked  their  pursuers.  This  aftair,  magnified  by 
the  enemy  into  a  victory,  tended  to  counteract  the  moral  effect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  division  had  previously  gained. 

General  Ochterlony,  though  aware  how  much  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend  could  now  be  increased,  was  preparing  to  carry  out  his  plan  for 
turning  the  Ghoorka  lines,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  second  serious 
repulse  at  Kalunga.  Afraid  that  a  general  rising  of  the  whole  country  might 
ensue,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  offensive  till  new  reinforcements 
should  enable  him  to  resume  it  with  more  certainty  of  success.  This  period  of 
inaction  was  not  improfitably  spent.  Tlie  country  as  far  as  practicable  was 
explored,  roads  practicable  both  for  troops  and  artillery  were  formed,  and  some 
degree  of  discipline  was  given  to  the  irregular  troops  of  some  petty  rajahs, 
whom  the  presence  of  a  British  force  had  emboldened  to  throw  off  the  Ghoorka 

Amraiofre-  yokc.  Ou  the  26th  of  December,  after  nearly  a  month  had  been  devoted  to 
"  these  useful  labours,  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived.  They  consisted  of  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  7th  native  infantry  and  a  levy  of  Sikhs.  General  Ochter- 
lony, feeling  again  strong  enough,  immediately  resumed  the  offensive  by 
sending  off  a  detachment  to  spread  along  the  enemy's  rear  and  threaten  his 
•  communications  with  Arkee  and  Bilaspoor,  by  occupying  a  low  range  of  hiUs 
on  the  north-east  of  Ramghur.  Amar  Sing,  alarmed  at  this  movement, 
endeavoured  to  frustrate  it  by  a  daring  attack  on  the  detachment.  The  offen- 
sive, however,  proved  as  adverse  to  him  as  it  had  done  to  the  British  in  their 
encounters,  and  he  sustained  a  repulse  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  posi- 
tion at  Ramghur.  The  British  general,  still  following  out  his  plan,  left  Colonel 
Arnold  with  a  division  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  and  proceeded  with 
the  main  body  towards  a  mountain  ridge,  the  occupation  of  which  would  place 
him  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ghoorka  fort  of  Malaun.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  forward  about  2000  troops  belonging  to  the  petty  Eajah  of  Hindoor,  who  had 
early  joined  him  and  rendered  valuable  service.  These  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Ross,  took  possession  of  the  heights  above  Bilaspoor, 
between  whose  rajah  and  that  of  Hindoor  a  deadly  feud  had  long  existed. 

captuPBof  The  success  of  these  combined  movements  soon  appeared.  Amar  Sing, 
convinced  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Ramghur,  and  hastened  with  his  whole  remaining  force  to  the  ridge  on  which 
Malaun  stands.  Colonel  Arnold,  thus  left  at  liberty,  moved  round  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  ridge  to  co-operate  with  General  Ochterlony,  and  during  the 
march  received  the  submission  of  the  Rajah  of  Bilaspoor,  as  well  as  gained 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Ratangerh,  situated  opposite  to  Malaun,  and  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  deep  ravine.  A  detachment  under  Colonel 
Cooper  shortly  after  gained   possession  of  Ramghur,   and   dispossessed   the 
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Ghoorkas  of  all  their  other  posts  in  the  south.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  skilful  a.d.  isis. 
movements,  General  Ochterlony,  without  a  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
had  obliged  them  to  retire  before  him  till  only  one  place  of  strength  within  invertment 
the  district  remained  in  their  possession.  Even  this  was  held  by  a  very  preca- 
rious tenure,  for  on  the  1st  of  April,  1815,  Malaun  was  completely  invested. 
An  account  of  the  subsequent  operations  in  this  quarter  must  in  the  meantime 
be  postponed,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  two  divisions 
of  the  British  army. 

The  division  under  General  Wood  was  not  able  to  take  the  field  before  the  g«i«»i 
middle  of  December.  Leaving  Goruckpoor,  he  began  his  march  northwards  in  opewtiom. 
the  direction  of  Palpa^  situated  about  100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Khatmandoo.  In 
order  to  reach  it  by  the  most  direct  route,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  a  difficult 
mountain-pass,  which  was  reported  to  be  strongly  stockaded,  and  therefore 
General  Wood,  understanding  that  it  might  be  turned  by  following  a  difierent 
route,  proceeded  on  the  3d  of  January,  1815,  to  attack  the  stockade  of  Jetpoor, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Majkote  Hills,  about  a  mile  west  of  Bhotwal,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  route  which  he.  meant  to  follow,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  He  accordingly  advanced  with  twenty-one  companies  to  attack  the 
stockade  in  front,  while  Major  Comyn  was  detached  with  seven  companies  to 
turn  it  on  the  left.  As  his  information  had  been  imperfect  or  erroneous,  he 
encountered  a  determined  resistance  at  points  where  he  had  not  anticipated, 
and  became  so  disheartened,  that  he  despaired  of  success  before  there  was  any 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt  of  it  He  therefore  not  only  ordered  a  retreat,  but,  Hia  retioat. 
assuming  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  task  assigned  him,  abandoned 
all  idea  of  oflTensive  operations,  and  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  humbler 
task  of  preventing  the  Ghoorkas  from  making  incursions  across  the  frontier. 
Even  in  this  he  was  not  successful.  The  Ghoorkas  found  little  difficulty  in 
penetrating  at  many  points  and  committing  great  devastation.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  best  thing  which  occurred  to  him  was  to  retaliate,  and  he 
was  repeatedly  seen  vieing  with  the  Ghoorkaa  as  to  the  amount  of  injury 
which  they  could  mutually  inflict  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  whose  misfor- 
tune it  was  to  dwell  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  between  British  India  and 
NepauL  After  persisting  for  a  time  in  this  petty  and  ignominious  warfare, 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  began  to  tell  seriously  on  the  health  of  the  troops, 
and  they  were  finally  withdrawn  into  cantonments  at  Goruckpoor. 

The  division  under  General  Marley,  as  it  was  the  strongest  of  all  the  four.  General 
was  also  the  one  from  which  the  most  decisive  results  were  expected  It  was  operations. 
directed  immediately  against  the  capital,  and  it  was  therefore  presumed  that 
if  it  succeeded,  the  Ghoorka  rajah  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  sue  for 
peace.  It  assembled  at  Dinapore,  and  on  the  23d  of  November  commenced  its 
march  in  the  direction  of  Bettia.  To  clear  the  way  for  its  advance,  Major 
Bradshaw  had  been  previously  detached  against  the  Ghoorka  posts  in  the 
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A.D.  1815.  frontier  forests.  While  thus  occupied,  he  succeeded,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
in  completely  surprising  Parsuram  Thapa,  the  governor  of  the  district,  who  was 
General  cucamped  ou  the  banks  of  the  Bhagmate  with  400  men.  The  governor  himself 
Gluttons,  was  among  the  slain,  and  the  whole  force  was  so  completely  dispersed,  that  the 
other  posts  of  the  district  fell. without  opposition;  and  the  low  swampy  and 
unhealthy  tract  lying  at  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  Himalaya,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Tirai,  was  formally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
Their  injudi-  This  first  succcss,  had  it  been  properly  followed  up,  would  have  been  the 
cionsn*  ure.  p^^j^j^  ^  others  of  still  greater  importance,  but  General  Marley,  though  his 
instructions  ordered  him  to  leave  his  guns  in  the  rear,  till  he  had  gained  a 
position  considerably  in  advance,  chose  to  wait  for  them,  and  waste  his  time 
in  other  preliminary  arrangements,  till  the  advantage  which  might  have  been 
taken  of  the  alarm  caused  by  Parsuram  Thapa  s  discomfiture  was  completely 
lost.  The  Ghoorkas  were  not  long  in  penetrating  the  character  of  the  com- 
mander to  whom  this  division  of  the  British  troops  had  been  intrusted,  and 
were  in  consequence  emboldened  to  undertake  an  enterprise  which  had  the 
effect  at  the  very  outset  of  hampering  all  the  future  operations  of  the  British. 
To  secure  the  Tirai  against  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  recover  it  before 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body,  Major  Bradshaw  stationed  three  small  bodies  of 
troops  about  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  apart  from  each  other ;  the  central 
one  at  Baragerhi,  another  at  Samanpoor  on  the  right,  and  the  third  at  Parsa 
on  the  left.  General  Marley  encamped  at  Lautan,  only  two  miles  west  of 
Baragerhi,  but  no  precaution  was  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  outposts  of  Saman- 
poor and  Parsa.  The  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  was  soon 
realized.  Both  posts  were  suddenly  attacked  on  the  1st  of  January,  1815. 
The  attack  on  Samanpoor  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  all  the  troops  at  the 
station  were  killed  or  dispersed.  At  Parsa  an  attack  had  been  expected,  and 
reinforcements  which  had  been  applied  for  were  actually  on  the  way,  but 
they  only  arrived  in  time  not  to  frustrate  the  attack,  but  merely  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives. 
General  These  losscs.  Sufficiently  great  in  themselves,  were  rendered  disastrous  by 

letojat.'  the  course  which  they  induced  the  commander  to  adopt.  Alarmed  at  the 
number  of  desertions,  and  even  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  those  who  remained, 
while  the  terror  of  a  Ghoorka  attack,  which  he  would  be  unable  to  resist,  con- 
tinually haunted  him,  he  saw  no  safety  but  in  a  retrograde  movement,  in  order 
to  save  the  dep&t  of  Bettia  from  capture,  and  give  protection  to  the  Sarum 
frontier.  His  terrors  preceded  him,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  at  Goruckpoor 
and  TLrhoot  but  the  approaching  invasion  of  an  overwhelming  Ghoorka  force. 
Nothing  but  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  prevented  the  catastrophe  which 
cowardice  thus  predicted.  The  efiect  however  was  to  enable  the  Ghoorkas  to 
recover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Tirai,  and  to  carry  their  incursions  once  more 
into  the  British  territories.     General  Marley's  mode  of  conducting  the  wai*  had 
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been  severely  condemned  by  the  governor-general,  and  he  had  in  consequence  a.d.  isis. 
been  deprived  of  the  command  He  was  therefore  only  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  General  Wood,  when  he  volunteered  a  stronger  proof  of  sudden  diB- 
imbecility  than  any  he  had  yet  furnished  by  suddenly  disappearing  from  the  o?^!^ 
camp  before  daylight,  without  giving  the  troops  any  notification  of  his  intention,  ^*"^*^- 
or  even  making  any  provision  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  command.  The 
absence  of  such  an  ofiicer  could  not  cause  any  permanent  inconvenience,  and  as 
the  division  had  received  reinforcements  which  raised  it  to  the  number  of  13,000, 
it  was  now  better  prepared  than  ever  for  offensive  operations.  While  the 
temporary  command  was  held  by  Colonel  Dick,  an  affair  took  place  which  threw 
the  enemy  into  great  alarm  and  inflicted  on  him  considerable  loss.  Lieutenant 
Pickersgill,  while  engaged  with  a  small  escort  in  surveying,  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  400  Ghoorkas,  who  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  left  the  cover  of  the  forest, 
and  followed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  British  camp.  Colonel  Dick,  on  hearing 
the  firing,  sent  forward  a  troop  of  100  irregular  horse,  and  followed  in  person 
with  all  the  pickets.  The  Ghoorkas,  totally  unconscious  of  the  snare  into  which 
they  were  running,  no  sooner  saw  how  they  had  entangled  themselves,  than  they 
were  seized  with  panic,  and  made  an  inefiectual  effort  to  escape.  More  than 
a  hundred,  including  the  commander,  were  killed,  many  in  attempting  to  cross 
a  stream  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  dis- 
persed. The  affair,  though  in  itself  comparatively  insignificant,  spread  so  much 
alarm  among  the  Ghoorkas,  that  they  hastily  retired  from  their  advanced  posts, 
and  allowed  the  Tirai  to  be  again  occupied  by  the  British. 

Considering  the  pusillanimous  course  which  General  Wood  had  followed  at 
the  head  of  his  own  division,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  infittuation 
which  selected  him  for  this  new  and  more  important  command.  When  he 
.arrived  in  the  end  of  February>  1815,  the  unhealthy  season  was  still  a  month 
distant,  and  there  was  therefore  room  for  much  active  service.  He  thought 
otherwise,  and  after  marching  and  countermarching  as  if  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  assuring  himself  that  the  Ghoorkas  had  really  abandoned  the  lowlands,  and 
had  no  intention  of  disputing  the  possession  of  them,  he  returned  to  the  frontier, 
and  placed  the  army  in  cantonments.  The  advance  on  Ehatmandoo,  the  great  The  advanoe 
object  of  the  campaign,  was  thus  abandoned  without  having  been  once  seriously  mandoo 
attempted.  In  other  quarters  greater  activity  was  displayed,  and  better  results 
were  obtained.  Captain  (now  Major)  Latter,  who,  with  his  small  detachment^  was 
stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Coosy,  not  only  accomplished  the  defensive  object 
primarily  contemplated,  but  drove  the  Ghoorkas  from  all  their  positions,  gained 
possession  of  the  province  of  Moorang,  and  formed  an  important  alliance  with  the 
Rajah  of  Sikhim.  In  the  province  of  Kumaon,  forming  the  very  centre  of  the 
Ghoorka  conquests,  successes  of  still  greater  consequence  were  accomplished.  The 
Rajah  Chautra  Bam  Sak,  who  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Ghoorka  yoke, 
was  with  his  people  groaning  under  it,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity 
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A.D.  1815.  which  promised  the  means  of  deliveiunce.    The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Ghurwal  were  similarly  affected.      Dislike  to  the  rule  of  tiie  Rajah  of 
operatioM    Serinagur  had  induced  them  to  countenance  a  Ghoorka  invasion,  but  having  soon 
found  that  in  changing  masters  they  had  not  improved  their  condition,  they 
were  again  ready  for  a  new  revolution.     It  was  resolved  to  turn  these  circum- 
stances to  account,   and   Colonel   Gardner,   after    raising  an  irregular  force 
of  about  3000  men,  began  on  the  15th  of  February,  1815,  to  ascend  the  hills  in 
the  direotion  of  Almora.      He  was  shortly  after  followed  by  another  body  of 
irregulars  under  Captain  Hearsay.    As  Colonel  Gardner  advanced,  the  Ghoorkas 
were  driven  successively  from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  at  last  to  concen- 
trate on  the  ridge  on  which  Almora  stands.      Captain  Hearsay,  after  commen- 
cing with  similar  promise  of  success,  and  capturing  Chumpawut,  the  capital  of 
the  district,  was  suddenly  attacked  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  hill-fort, 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner, 
sabjngation        The  importance  of  the  operations  in  Kumaon  having  now  been  practically 
andok^r  tested.  Colonel  NicoUs  was  sent  thither  with  a  body  of  about  2000  regular 
'^'  troops,  and  a  proportion  of  field  artillery.     Having  arrived  on  the  8th  of  April, 

and  assumed  the  command,  he  detached  Major  Paton  against  Hastee  Dal 
Chautra,  the  officer  who  had  defeated  Captain  Hearsay,  and  who,  after  lodging 
his  prisoner  in  Almora,  had  proceeded  to  the  north-west  to  occupy  a  mountain 
pass.  An  encounter  took  place,  and  after  a  spirited  struggle,  in  which  the 
Ghoorkas  lost  their  commander,  they  were  put  to  flight  Before  they  were 
permitted  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  discomfiture,  the  stockades  in 
front  of  Almora  were  attacked,  and  gallantly  carried  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  preparing  to  attack  the  fort,  and  the  very  next  morning  the  mortars 
opened  upon  it  with  destructive  effect.  Bam  Sak,  who  defended  it,  had  not 
hitherto  shown  any  symptoms  of  the  disaffection  which  he  was  supposed  to 
entertain.  He  had  even  indignantly  rejected  the  advantageous  offers  made  to 
tempt  his  fidelity.  The  bombardment  was  more  effectual  Shortly  after  it 
commenced,  crowds  of  deserters  began  to  flock  into  the  British  camp,  and  a 
flag  of  truce  announced  the  readiness  of  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  terms 
were  that  the  Ghoorkas  should  be  permitted  to  retire  across  the  Kalee  with 
their  arms  and  personal  effects,  and  that  not  only  the  fort  of  Almora^  but  the 
entire  provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Ghurwal  should  be  ceded  to  the  British. 
This  was  unquestionably  the  most  triumphant  result  which  the  Nepaulese  war 
had  yet  yielded, 
ochteriony't  Still  farther  west,  though  General  Martindale  in  the  Dehra  Doon  still 
remained  before  Jytak,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  reducing  it  except  by 
&mine.  General  Ochterlony  was  continuing  his  more  brilliant  career.  After 
seizing  all  the  enemy's  posts  and  confining  them  to  the  heights  of  Malaun,  he 
determined  to  break  through  the  line  of  their  defencea  These  stretched  along 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  between  Malaun  on  the  rights  and  the  fort  of 
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Surajghur  on  the  left     Still  &Tther  to  the  right,  at  not  much  less  elevation  a.d.  1815. 
than  Malaun,  stood  the  fort  of  Batanghur  which  had  been  captured  by  Colonel 
Arnold.     At  some  distance  on  the  slope  below  Malaun  lay  the  Ghoorka  canton-  General 
ments  protected  by  strong  stockadea     In  the  line  of  stockades  which  stretched  roco«»*^* 
along  the   ridge   between   Malaun   and   Surajghur,    the    British   commander 
detected  two  assailable  points,  Ryla  and  Deothul,  the  possession  of  which  would 
enable  liim  to  cut  off  Malaim  ifrom  most  of  its  dependent  outworks.     Ryla  was 
gallantly  attacked  and  secured  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1815.     At 
daybreak  of  the  following  morning  Deothul  was  likewise  carried,  but  two  other 


View  or  Almora.— From  a  drawing  by  Maason,  in  Library  of  East  India  Honw. 

operations  which  had  been  carried  on  simultaneously  were  less  fortunate.      To  Di««ter  st» 

^  .  .  "^  tainedby 

divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  during  the  attack  on  these  posts,  two  British  de- 
detachments  were  sent  from  opposite  directions  against  the  cantonments.  The 
one  moved  off  from  the  column  advancing  to  the  attack  of  Deothul,  while  the 
other  proceeded  from  the  fort  of  Ratanghur.  Though  nothing  more  than  a 
diversion  was  proposed,  much  more  appears  to  have  been  attempted.  The 
detachment  from  Ratanghur  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  complete  con- 
fusion by  a  furious  onset,  and  pursued  by  the  Ghoorkas  with  great  slaughter. 
The  other  detachment  made  good  its  footing,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  till  the  evening,  when  it  was  withdrawn.  On  the  capture  of 
Deothul  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  a  stockade  within  battering  distance  of 
Malaim,  but  was  so  resolutely  met,  that  the  assailants  were  seized  with  panic 
and  driven  back  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  possession  of  Deothul  was  so  obviously  fraught  with  danger  to  the  Attack  on 
enemy  that  a  fierce  struggle  was  foreseen,  and  as  &r  as  possible  provided 
against,  by  strengthening  it  with  reinforcements,  protecting  it  with  a  species  of 
stockade,  and  planting  two  field-pieces  upon  it.  The  anticipated  attack  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  April  It  was  headed  by  Bhakti  Sing  Thapa,  a  distin- 
guished Ghoorka  leader,  and  supported  by  Amar  Sing  in  person.     At  daybreak 
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A.D.  1815.  the  enemy  waa  seen  advancing  in  a  semicircle  along  the  ridge  and  its  two 

declivities,  so  as  to  envelope  the  position  and  turn  both  its  flanka     The  charge 

TheGhoorka  was  fierce  and  resolute,  the  Ghoorkas  advancing  to  the  very  muzzle  of  the  guns, 

attaok  on 

Deothui      and  returning  repeatedly  to  the  charge  in  the  face  of  showers  of  grape.     The 

^^^         attack,  after  it  had  been  persisted  in  for  two  hours,  having  slackened,  Colonel 

Thompson,  who  commanded  the  post,  seized  the  opportunity  to  order  a  charge 

with  the  bayonet.     It  was  completely  successful,  and  the  Ghoorkas,  unable  any 

longer  to  maintain  the  struggle,  fled  in  disorder.     Bhakti  Sing  lay  dead  on  the 

field  with  500  of  his  countrymen,  and  Amar  Sing  collecting  his  scattered  troops 

retired  into  Malaun.     He  was  now  so  completely  crest-fallen  that  he  offered 

scarcely  any  resistance  to  the  subsequent  operations  for  completely  investing  it. 

^2r^  M  ^^  ^'^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  battery  of  heavy  guns  began  to  play  on  the  works,  and 

lowed  by  a  preparations  for  the  assault  had  become  visible,  when  the  gi*eat  body  of  the 

convention.  ,  i  i         •   i  •     i  a  «• 

garrison,  unable  either  to  induce  Amar  Smg  to  surrender  or  to  endure  the 
privations  of  a  rigorous  blockade,  left  the  fort  without  arms,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  nearest  British  post.  As  a  show  of  resistance  continued,  the 
breaching  battery  again  opened  on  the  10th.  Its  destructive  effects  convinced 
Amar  Sing  of  the  uselessness  of  further  resistance,  and  he  sent  his  son  on  the 
following  morning  to  intimate  his  desire  to  negotiate.  By  the  convention 
with  him,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Ghoorkas  should  cede  all  their  territories 
west  of  the  Jumna,  and  that  he  himself,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Thapa 
family,  together  with  the  gandson  of  Malaun  and  part  of  that  of  Jytak,  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Nepaul  with  their  personal  property  and  their  arms. 
Many  of  the  privates,  instead  of  going  to  Nepaul,  preferred  entering  the  British 
service,  and  were  formed  into  battalions  for  duty  in  the  highland  districts. 
Negotiation*  The  govcmmeut  of  Nepaul  saw  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace.  With  this 
view  Bam  Sak  Chautra  was  employed  to  communicate  with  the  British  com- 
missioner in  Kumaon,  and  Gaj  Raj  Misr,  the  Grooroo  or  spiritual  teacher  of  the 
late  Rajah  Rana  Bahadur,  was  summoned  from  his  retirement  at  Benares,  and 
sent  as  envoy  to  Colonel  Bradshaw,  whom  the  governor-general  had  empowered 
to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  following  conditions: — the  cession  of  the  hill  country 
west  of  the  Kalee  or  Gogra — the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on  the  lands  in 
dispute  before  the  war  commenced — the  cession  of  the  Tirai  throughout  its 
whole  extent — the  restoration  of  a  tract  which  had  been  taken  from  tlie  Rajah 
of  Sikhim,  now  become  a  British  ally — and  the  admission  of  a  British  resident 
at  Khatmandoo.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Gooroo,  he  ob- 
jected particularly  to  the  cession  of  the  Tirai,  which,  by  stripping  the  nobles  and 
ministers  of  their  jaghu'es,  would  leave  them  without  support,  as  well  as  deprive 
the  country  of  the  main  source  from  which  its  supplies  of  gi'ain  were  obtained, 
and  the  admission  of  a  resident,  who,  it  was  feared,  might  repeat  the  course 
taken  in  Oude,  and  ultimately  appropriate  all  the  real  powers  of  government 
A  long  negotiation  ensued,  during  which  the  Nepaulese  showed  themselves 
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well  acquainted  with  all  the  wiles  of  diplomacy.  Ultimately,  however,  every  a.d.  isio. 
point  in  dispute  seemed  to  be  arranged,  and  on  the  2d  of  December,  1815,  the 
treaty  was  duly  executed  at  Segoulee  by  the  British  agent  and  the  Nepaulese  Treaty  con- 
commissioners^  the  latter  promising  that  the  ratification  would  be  returned  not  ratified 
from  Khatmandoo  in  fifteen  days.  The  governor-general,  flattering  himself  no^uioo 
that  a  war  of  which  he  had  become  heartily  tired  was  now  advantageously 
ended,  ratified  the  treaty  on  the  9th  of  December.  The  Bajah  of  Nepaul  took 
the  matter  more  coolly,  and  instead  of  the  ratification,  the  commissioners 
received  a  letter  from  the  regent,  informing  them  that  through  the  influence  of 
Amar  Sing  Thapa  the  war  party  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  After  such  an 
evasion,  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  only  dignified  course  left  was  to  declare 
the  negotiation  at  an  end  and  recommence  hostilitiea  Strange  to  say,  the 
governor-general  was  now  of  a  spirit  so  different  from  that  which  he  bad 
displayed  at  the  outset,  that  he  allowed  his  agent  almost  to  solicit  the  ratifica- 
tion, by  holding  out  hopes  that,  if  it  were  given,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would 
not  be  rigorously  enforced.  It  appears^  in  fact,  that  he  was  now  willing  not 
only  to  leave  the  Nepaulese  in  possession  of  the  Tirai,  but  to  make  them  a 
present  of  the  very  districts  which  had  been  the  whole  cause  of  the  war.  The 
ground  on  which  the  governor-general  justified  this  extraordinary  concession 
was,  that  the  districts,  though  worth  fighting  for  as  a  point  of  honour,  were 
otherwise  of  no  real  value,  and  therefore,  after  the  Nepaulese  had  yielded  the 
point  of  honour  by  ceasing  to  claim  them  as  a  right,  nothing  was  lost  by 
allowing  them  to  resume  possession  of  them  as  a  favour.  Surely  if  the  districts 
were  so  worthless,  the  point  of  honour  supposed  to  be  involved  might,  and 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  by  some  milder  method  than  a  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted war. 

The  relaxation  of  demands  by  the  governor-general  at  the  very  time  when  Renewal  oj 
the  prevaricating  conduct  of  the  Nepaulese  government  made  it  more  than  ever 
imperative  to  insist  upon  them,  produced  the  result  which  has  almost  invariably 
been  realized  when  negotiating  with  native  states.  Moderation  was  mistaken 
for  conscious  weakness,  and  the  court  of  Khatmandoo,  which  had  previously 
been  willing  to  purchase  peace  on  any  terms,  began  to  question  the  propriety 
of  even  desiring  it.  The  negotiation  was  indeed  nominally  continued,  but 
every  day  made  it  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  real  object  was  to  spin  out 
the  time  till  the  proper  season  for  action  had  passed  away.  This  conviction 
having  at  length  forced  itself  on  the  governor-general,  he  ordered  hostilities  to 
be  vigorously  renewed.  General  (now  Sir  David)  Ochterlony,  having  been 
vested  with  the  chief  command,  political  as  well  as  military,  took  the  field  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  1816,  with  an  army  of  nearly  17,000  men,  which 
he  arranged  in  four  brigades.  One  of  these  he  detached  by  the  right  to  pene- 
trate by  Harikurpoor,  and  another  to  the  left  to  penetrate  by  Ramnuggur^ 
while  with  the  other  two  he  set  out  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  marched 
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A.D.  1816.   through  the  forest  to  the  foot  of  the  Chiriaghati  Pass.     This  pass,  formed  by 

the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  was  not  only  difficult  in  itself  from  natural 

The  chiria-   obstacles,  but  was  defended  by  successive  tiers  of  stockades.     It  could  hardly 

Mt^}^    have  been  forced  at  all,  and  certainly  not  without  a  very  serious  loss.     Fortu- 

**°^^^^'     nately  another  pass  was  discovered,  which,  though  even  more  difficult  than  the 

other,  presented  the  great  advantage  of  being  undefended     It  was  a  deep 

ravine,  with  rugged  and  precipitous  sides,  covered  with  overhanging  trees, 

which  nearly  excluded  the  light.     At  night  on  the  14th  of  February,  Sir  David 
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rran  Prinwp's  NMrativc  of  tlM  Poiitfod  aai  MitttMy  TiaiMBeHoM  of  India  nadn-  Um  Mtf^ols  of  BatUoRt. 

General  Ochtcrlony,  Icaviug  the  fourth  brigade  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  began  to 
makes  hifl  asccud  it  with  the  third  brigade,  he  himself  leading  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
oufer  paal  87th  regiment,  by  a  path  so  narrow  as  seldom  to  affi)rd  room  for  more  than  a 
single  file.  After  proceeding  thus  for  some  distance,  the  ground  became  more 
open,  till  a  water-course  was  entered,  and  found  to  lead  to  the  base  of  a  steep 
acclivity  about  300  feet  high.  With  infinite  difficulty,  by  lajdng  hold  of 
boughs  and  projecting  rocks,  the  advance  clambered  up,  and  by  eight  in  the 
morning  had  gained  the  summit.  It  was  ten  at  night  before  the  rest  of  the 
troops  and  two  field-pieces  were  got  up.  The  three  following  days  were  spent 
by  the  pioneers  in  making  the  ascent  practicable  for  the  conveyance  of  stores 
and  ammunition,  but  the  main  difficulty  had  now  been  overcome,  and  the 
troops  were  able  to  advance  without  encountering  any  very  serious  obstacle. 
On  the  day  after  the  ascent  the  general  arrived  at  Hetaunda  on  the  banks  of 
the  Raptee,  and  was  delighted  by  the  junction  of  the  4th  brigade.  The 
Qhoorkas,  on  finding  that  the  Chiriaghati  Pass  was  turned,  had  abandoned 
their  stockades,  and  allowed  the  brigade  to  ascend  without  opposition. 

On  the  27th  of  February  Sir  David  Ochterlony  amved  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mukwanpoor,  and  encamped  on  a  level  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  its 
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fortified  heights.     A  village  on  the  left,  which  a  strong  detachment  of  the  ad. isie. 
enemy  had  abandoned,  was  immediately  occupied,  but  only  to  become  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle,  for  the  enemy,  apparently  convinced  that  they  had  Further 
done  wrong  in  retiring,  no  sooner  saw  the  position  occupied  than  they  returned  q^^ 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it     As  it  was  only  held  by  three  companies  of  ^^^^*^- 
native  infantry  and  forty  men  of  the  87th,  the  assailants  probably  anticipated 
an  easy  conquest,  but  reinforcements  continued  to  pour  in  from  both  sides,  till 
the  engagement  became  almost  general.    The  Ghoorkas  sent  down  at  least  2000 
men  from  the  heighta     All  their  efforts,  however,  though  made  and  main- 
tained with  their  usual  dauntless  valour,  proved  unavailing,  and  they  were 
finally  repulsed  with  a  very  heavy  loss.     On  the  day  after  this  aflfair  the  first 
brigade,  under  Colonel  NicoUs,  arrived.     It  had  ascended  by  a  pass  to  the  north 
of  Ramnuggur,  and  then  marched  without  opposition  up  the  valley  of  the 
Raptee.     The  second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Kelly,  was  also  advancing.     It  had 
arrived  at  the  fort  of  Harikurpoor  by  selecting  a  mountain  pass  which  was  not 
stockaded,  and  almost  immediately  gained  a  commanding  position,  from  whicli 
the  Ghoorkas  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dislodge  it.     This  failure  so  disheartened 
the  garrison  of  the  fort  that  it  was  forthwith  evacuated  without  further  struggle.  The  treaty 

.  of  peace 

The  successes  with  which  the  new  campaign  had  opened  had  changed  the  ratified 
views  of  the  Nepaulese  chiefs,  and  the  peace  party  once  more  predominated.  Nqm^ose. 
Hence,  as  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Mukwanpoor, 
the  commandant,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  regent,  sent  a  messenger  to  intimate 
to  him  that  he  had  received  the  ratified  treaty  from  Khatmandoo,  and  requested 
permiasion  to  send  it  to  him  in  charge  of  an  agent.  On  the  3d  of  March  the 
agent  arrived,  and  as  the  document  was  duly  executed,  hostilities  of  course 
ceased,  but  not  till  consent  had  been  given  to  an  additional  article,  which 
stipulated  that  the  ceded  territory  should  include  the  valley  of  the  Raptee,  and 
whatever  had  been  conquered  during  the  actual  campaign.  At  the  time  when 
the  cession  of  the  Tirai  was  demanded  by  the  British  government,  the  objection 
that  it  would  leave  many  of  the  principal  chiefe  without  the  means  of  support 
was  met  by  a  proposal  from  the  governor-general  to  grant  pensions  to  those 
whom  the  cession  would  deprive  of  their  jaghirea  This  proposal  was  submitted 
to  with  great  reluctance,  because,  as  it  was  justly  argued,  the  pensioned  lords 
would  be  more  likely  to  &vour  British  interests  than  those  of  their  own  sove- 
reign. Much  gratification  was  therefore  felt  by  the  rajah  when  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Gardner,  who  had  been  appointed  British  resident  at  Khatmandoo,  was 
authorized  by  the  governor-general  to  propose  that  the  pensions  should  be 
commuted  for  a  grant  of  lands.  The  arrangement  was  at  once  entered  into, 
and  the  Nepaulese,  who  had  previously  been  gratuitously  reinstated  in  the 
Tirai,  could  henceforth  boast  that,  after  all  the  disasters  which  the  war  had 
caused  them,  they  remained  at  the  conclusion  of  it  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  very  lands  which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  to  wrest  from  them. 
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A.D.  1816.         It  must  still  be  admitted  that  after  all  these  cessions,  considerable  territorial 


acquisitions  remained  with  the  Company.    The  magnificent  provinces  of  Kumaon 
Baroitof  th«  and  Ghurwal  had  been  formally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and  several 
w^  ^    hill  rajahs,  though  left  nominally  independent,  were  placed  under  restrictions 
which  made  all  their  military  resources  available  for  British  purposes.     The 
treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Sikhim  was  also  an  excellent  stroke  of  policy,  as  it 
interposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  thus 
made  it  impossible  for  these  two  states  to  go  to  war  with  each  other,  as  they 
ceased  to  be  contiguous,  and  therefore  could  not  engage  in  hostilities  without 
violating  territory  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  or  which  the  Company 
was  pledged  to  protect.     There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that>  but  for  this  inter- 
position of  Sikhim,  the  Ghoorkas,  when  deprived  of  their  western  conquests, 
would  have  endeavoured  to  compensate  themselves  by  the  subjugation  of  Bootan. 
MiBBions  Though  the  war  never  extended  beyond  the  territories  belonging  to  or  claimed 

GboctfkM  by  Nepaul,  the  Ghoorkas,  when  they  commenced  hostilities,  were  not  without  the 
courtT^  hope  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies.  They  had  made  application  in  every 
quarter  which  gave  any  promise  of  succesa  A  correspondence  between  Scindia 
and  the  Ghoorka  government  was  actually  intercepted.  The  Pindarees  were 
also  applied  to,  and  Runjeet  Sing  was  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum, 
together  with  the  fort  of  Malaun,  in  return  for  his  assistance.  During  the 
early  reverses  which  the  British  arms  sustained,  the  Ghoorkas  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  a  general  rising  among  the  native  powers  of  Hindoostan. 
They  did  not  even  confine  to  India  their  applications  for  aid,  but  sent  a  mission 
to  the  court  of  Ava  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Emperor  of  China  in  their 
quarrel.  They  had,  as  already  explained,  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the 
emperor  s  tributaries,  and  partly  on  this  ground,  and  still  more  on  the  false 
allegation  that  the  English  were  making  war  upon  them,  merely  because  they 
had  refused  them  a  passage  into  the  Chinese  territory,  they  earnestly  solicited 
him  to  assist  them,  either  with  money  or  with  an  army.  The  Chinese,  though 
doubting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  indulged  their  naturally  suspicious  temper 
so  far  as  to  send  an  army  to  the  frontier.  It  did  not  arrive,  however,  till 
hostilities  were  at  an  end,  and  the  governor-general  had,  by  explanation, 
convinced  the  Chinese  authorities  that  the  Ghoorka  statement  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  war  was  unfounded.  Their  own  shrewdness,  indeed,  had  previously 
led  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  "  Such  absurd  measures  as  those  alluded  to," 
they  observed,  "appear  quite  inconsistent  with  the  usual  wisdom  of  the 
English;"  and  the  Ghoorka  statement  was  declared  to  be  manifestly  false, 
because  the  English,  if  they  had  wished  to  invade  the  Chinese  dominions, 
could  have  found  a  nearer  route  than  through  NepauL  The  authorities  in 
England,  though  doubtful  at  first  of  the  necessity  of  the  war,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan  adopted  in  conducting  it,  were  delighted  with  the  final  result  The 
crown  testified  approbation  by  conferring  on  the  governor-general  the  title  of 
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Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  on  the  commander  the  baronetage  akeady  mentioned,  a  d.  isis. 
while  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors  not  only  concurred  in  unanimous 
votes  of  thanks  to  them  and  the  officers  and  men  engaged,  but  bestowed  on  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  a  well-earned  pension  of  £1000  a  year. 

During  the  war  in  Nepaul,  transactions  of  some  importance  took  place  in  state  of 
other  quarters.     The  native  state  of  Cutch,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  peninsula,  cnt<^.  * 
connected  with  Scinde  on  the  north  and  with 
Gujerat  on  the  east  \>y  a  very  extensive  salt 
marsh  called  the  Kan  or  Runn,  and  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  nominally 
under  the  government  of  a  ruler  with  the 
title  of  Row  Raidhan,  but  had  become  really 
subject  to  two  adventurers,  the  one  Hans-raj, 
a  Hindoo  merchant,  and  the   other  Futteh 
Mahomed,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Arab 
mercenaries.     The  two,  in  their  struggle  for 
supremacy,  courted  the  interference  of  the 
British  government,  which,  however,  inter- 
posed only  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the   territories  of  the  Guicowar  from 
Cutch  depredation.    The  contest  seemed  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  Hans-raj  in  1809,  and 
the  consequent  undisputed  ascendency  of  his  competitor,  but  in  1813  the  confu- 
sion became  worse  than  ever.    In  that  year,  both  Futteh  Mahomed  and  the  Row 
died,  and  the  succession  was  disputed.     The  Row,  who  had  embraced  Mahome- 
tanism,  left  a  son,  Bharmalji,  by  a  Mahometan  wife.     The  Jhaneja  Rajpoot,  of 
whom  the  Row  was  the  head,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  legitimacy,  and  gave 
their  allegiance  to  Lakpati,  the  late  Row's  nephew.   The  civil  war  which  ensued  Bntiah  in- 
was  thus  partly  of  a  religious  character,  and  continued  to  rage  with  such  alterna- 
tions of  success,  that  regular  government  almost  ceased  to  exist.   The  chie&  there- 
fore followed  their  natural  bent,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  narrow  limits  of 
Cutch,  crossed  the  Runn  on  foot  and  the  gulf  in  boats,  and  carried  their  depreda- 
tions over  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  territory,  carrying  off  the  cattle,  burning 
the  villages,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.     As  the  Guicowar,  whose  territory 
was  thus  ravaged,  was  an  ally  of  the  British  and  under  their  protection,  it 
became  necessary,  after  remonstrance  had  proved  in  vain,  to  Bend  a  body  of 
troops  against  Bhooj,  the  capital  of  Cutch.     Here  both  the  competitors  for  the 
throne  were  resident     They  had  cemented  their  quarrel  by  a  compromise 
which  left  Bharma\ji  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty;  but  the  anarchy  which 
previously  prevailed  was  scarcely  diminished,  since  the  new  sovereign,  so  far 
from  suppressing  the  marauders,  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  even 
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AD.  1816.  fomented  disturbances  in   Rattiwar,  the   province   of  Gujerat  immediately 

opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.     His  defiance,  indeed,  was  so  openly  declared, 

British  in-    that  hc  Ordered  a  native  agent  whom  the  British  had  stationed  in  Bhooj  to 

in  affaiTB     withdraw,  and  had  a  large  body  of  Arabs  on  the  march  to  assist  the  rebels  in 

of  'utch.     jf^ati^i^aj.^  when  they  learned  that  the  rebellion  was  suppressed 

Colonel  East,  by  whose  exei-tions  a  rebellion,  which  thus  threatened  to 
assume  more  formidable  dimensions,  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  was  directed  to 
advance  into  Cutch  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  this  overt  act  of  hostility,  and 
Military  taking  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it.  In 
operationa.  p^^pg^g^jj^^  ^f  thcsc  objccts  lie  crosscd  the  Runn  in  December,  1815,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Anjar.  It  was  held  by  a  son  of  the  late  Futteh  Mahomed, 
who  made  friendly  professions,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  lie  to  them,  by 
ordering  the  wells  on  the  British  line  of  march  to  be  poisoned.  To  punish  his 
treachery,  batteries  were  erected  against  his  fort,  and  when  a  practicable  breach 
was  effected,  he  only  saved  himself  from  worse  consequences  by  surrendering 
Anjar,  and  ceding  along  with  it  the  small  port  of  Juner,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 
The  Bow,  deterred  by  this  first  result  of  the  campaign,  prevented  the  capture  of 
his  capital  by  a  timely  submission,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  wliich  bound  him 
not  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  compensate  for  the  devastations 
of  his  marauders,  but  to  assist  in  putting  them  down,  and  acknowledge  himself 
Padflcatioii  a  British  tributary  by  the  annual  payment  of  £7000.  In  return  he  was  taken 
under  British  protection,  and  established  in  full  possession  of  the  districts  which 
refractory  chiefs  had  wrested  from  him.  After  the  pacification  of  Cutch, 
Colonel  East  returned  to  Kattiwar,  and  took  the  most  effectual  method  of  sup- 
pressing the  piracy  for  which  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  had  long  been  notorious,  bj'^ 
dispossessing  the  chiefs  along  its  southern  shore,  and  subjecting  their  harbours 
and  strongholds  to  British  authority.  Among  the  places  captured  on  this 
occasion  was  Dwaraka,  situated  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Kattiwar 
peninsula,  and  famous  throughout  India  for  its  great  temple  of  Krishna. 
state  of  the  The  ucxt  sccuc  of  disturbance  requiring  notice  is  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of 
domimon*.  the  Nizam.  Under  the  arrangement  which  had  given  the  chief  management 
of  affairs  to  Chandu  Lai,  and  rendered  him  at  the  same  time  completely  subser- 
vient to  the  British  resident,  the  Nizam,  and  his  favourite  minister  Moonir-ul- 
Moolk,  had  ceased  to  interfere  in  public  business,  and  found  more  congenial 
employment  in  grovelling  indulgences.  The  Nizam's  sons  did  not  bear  their 
exclusion  from  office  so  coolly,  and  compensated  themselves  by  becoming  the 
heads  of  riotous  brawlers  and  contending  factions.  The  two  youngest  sons  in 
particular,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  profligate  retainers,  kept  the  city  in  constant 
alarm  by  their  lawless  proceedings.  The  Nizam  would  rather  not  have  inter- 
fered, but  the  remonstrances  of  the  resident  obliged  him  to  bestir  himself,  and 
he  issued  orders  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  restrain  them.  The 
body  of  troops  sent  for  this  purpose  found  the  task  more  difficult  than  had  been 
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anticipated.     On  approaching  the  palace,  the  retainers  of  the  princes  opened  a  a.d.  isis. 
heavy  fire,  and  killed  a  British  officer  of  the  resident's  escort.     In  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  the  defence  of  the  princes  was  so  well  maintained,  that  the  inmrrec- 
British  detachment,  after  blowing  open  the  palacd  gates,  were  unable  to  advance,  nAOTabad. 
and  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  reinforcements.     During  the  ensuing  night 
the  whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  courtiers  were  not  wanting  to  advise  the 
Nizam  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  free  himself  at  once  from  the  British 
yoke,  by  overwhelming  the  troops  at  the  residency  before  the  reinforcements 
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could  arrive.  He  listened  to  better  advice,  and  instead  of  taking  a  course  by 
which  he  must  inevitably  have  been  ruined,  by  withdrawing  all  countenance 
from  the  princes,  he  made  them  aware  of  the  gulf  on  which  they  stood,  and 
convinced  them  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  They  were 
obliged  notwithstanding  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misconduct,  and  were  con- 
fined in  the  old  fortress  of  Golconda. 

Another  disturbance,  originating  in  more  trivial  causes,  threatened  to  pro-  opposition 
duce  more  serious  results.  The  inhabitants  of  India  dread  nothing  so  much  as  doostonew 
innovation,  and  have  an  especial  abhorrence  of  taxation,  when  it  presents  itself 
under  a  new  form.  This  latter  feeling  receives  an  easy  explanation,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  much  they  have  suffered  from  the  extortion  of  their  rulers, 
and  how  often  occasion  has  been  taken  to  convert  some  small  assessment, 
imposed  ostensibly  for  some  distinct  and  temporary  purpose,  into  a  permanent, 
indefinite,  and  oppressive  burden.  The  land  had  always  been  the  main  source 
of  revenue,  and  the  share  of  its  produce  demanded  by  government,  though  often 
oppressive  in  its  amount,  was  seldom  openly  resisted.  The  payment  of  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  law  of  nature,  and,  however  much  it  might  be  gnmibled 
at,  excited  neither  disappointment  nor  indignation.  With  a  new  tax  the  case 
was  entirely  different,  and  hence,  when  the  government  of  Bengal  in  1813, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  endeavoured  to  increase  the  revenue 
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A.D.  1814.  by  a  bouse  tax,  the  opposition  was  so  general  and  determined,  tbat  nothing  but 

a  repeal  could  quiet  it.     At  Benares,  in  particular,  the  inhabitants  desisted  from 

Paasive  re-    their  Ordinary  employments,  shut  their  shops,  and  encamping  in  the  open  fields 

taxation  at  at  a  sliort  distauce  from  the  city,  sent  a  petition  to  the  magistrate,  in  which 

°*^"     they  declared  that  they  would  never  return  to  their  homes  till  the  tax  was 

removed.     Tliis  passive  resistance  was  more  effectual  than  any  violent  outbreak 

could  have  been  in  convincing  the  government  of  the  necessity  of  jrielding,  and 

the  idea  of  increasing  the  public  revenue  by  a  house  tax  was  abandoned. 

Government  though  defeated  was  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it,  and  in 
the  following  year  endeavoured  to  establish  the  principle  of  a  house  assessment 
by  confining  it  to  police  purposes,  and  giving  it  the  form  of  a  voluntary  pay- 
ment, by  leaving  it  to  the  inhabitants  to  assess  themselves  in  their  difierent 
wards  by  means  of  committees  of  their  own  selection.  At  first,  the  only  cities 
so  assessed  were  Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  but  when  the  precedent  was 
by  this  means  secured,  the  sphere  of  its  operation  was  largely  extended,  and 
embraced,  in  addition  to  the  lower  provinces,  the  districts  of  Benares  and 
Bareilly.  Though  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  assessment  was  generally 
felt,  Benares  was  contented  to  rest  satisfied  with  its  former  victory,  and  con- 
sented, not  without  manifest  repugnance,  to  pay  its  quota  of  assessment.  The 
Open  re  Opposition  of  Bareilly  was  not  so  easily  overcome.  This  city,  situated  not  far 
Bareilly.  from  the  Centre  of  the  Rohilla  country,  contained  among  its  inhabitants  not  a 
few  families  who  had  fallen  from  high  rank  and  wealth  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, and  could  trace  their  sad  reverse  of  fortune  to  the  iniquitous  bargain 
by  which  Warren  Hastings  sold  them  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The  injustice 
which  they  had  sufifered  on  this  and  on  other  occasions  still  rankled  in  their 
hearts,  and  as  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  feel  any  real  attachment  to  a 
government  which  had  so  used  them,  they  were  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any  real  or 
imaginary  grievance  which  would  enable  them  to  give  free  vent  to  their  dissatis- 
faction. The  military  and  turbulent  propensities  of  the  population  generally, 
easily  induced  them  to  take  part  in  any  commotion  however  occasioned,  and 
there  were  besides  several  local  causes  of  animosity.  The  hotwal,  or  head  of 
the  police,  obnoxious  to  the  Mahometans  merely  because  he  was  a  Hindoo, 
had  made  himself  generally  detested  by  his  overbearing  conduct,  and  the  British 
magistrate,  instead  of  conciliating  good- will  by  firank  and  courteous  manners, 
had  acted  as  if  he  thought  that  his  dignity  could  only  be  preserved  by  distant 
and  haughty  airs,  which  so  offended  the  more  respectable  native  families,  that 
they  kept  aloof  from  all  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  The  materials  being 
thus  prepared,  any  spark  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  confiagration. 

An  assessment  for  municipal  police  was  not  an  absolute  novelty  in  Bareilly. 
In  the  principal  thorouglifares  the  shopkeepers  had  been  accustomed  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  their  propei-ty  by  a  moderate  police  rate.  On  their  part, 
then,  the  only  objection  felt  to  the  rate  was  its  increased  amount     This  was 
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doubtless  a  grievance,  but  it  was  light  compared  with  the  grievance  felt  by  a.d.  isia. 


those  who,  formerly  exempted  from  the  rate,  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
subjected  to  it.     The  chief  persons  in  this  position  were  the  reduced  families  obnoxious 
already  mentioned.     In  the  midst  of  their  poverty  most  of  them  managed  to  J^ii^enTat 
keep  as  many  retainers  as  were  quite  sufficient  for  their  own  protection,  and  the  ®****^y' 
effect  of  the  new  rate  was  therefore  only  to  increase  their  burdens,  without 
conferring  upon  them  any  benefit.     No  doubt  they  might  dismiss  retainers  and 
leave  it  to  the  municipal  police  to  protect  them.     This,  however,  was  the  very 
last  step  which  they  were  disposed  to  take.     To  dismiss  their  retainers  was  to 
subject  them  to  what  they  considered  degradation;  and  a  tax  wliich  threatened 
to  compel  them  to  do  this  was  not  only  disliked  as  a  burden,  but  repudiated 
as  an  insult. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  a  voluntary  assessment  by  means  of  committees  of  Attempt  to 
the  inhabitants  having  entirely  failed  in  Bareilly,  the  magistrate  ordered  the 
kotwal  to  apportion  and  levy  it  at  his  own  discretion-  In  performing  this 
task,  which  must  under  any  circumstances  have  been  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  with  the  greatest  harshness,  threatening  the 
lower  orders  with  the  stocks,  and  the  higher  with  chains  and  imprisonment 
While  the  whole  city  was  thus  in  a  ferment,  and  the  popular  indignation  at  its 
height,  one  of  the  police  peons,  when  resisted  in  levying  the  tax,  wounded  a 
woman.  The  populace  immediately  placed  her  on  a  bed,  and  carried  her  to 
the  mufti  Mahomed  Arwaz,  whose  sanctity  was  held  in  the  highest  reputation 
throughout  Rohilcund.  He  had  early  countenanced  the  popular  excitement,  and 
on  being  thus  appealed  to,  advised  that  the  woman  should  be  forthwith  taken 
to  the  magistrate's  residence.  The  answer  obtained  there  was,  that  the  woman 
must  lodge  her  complaint  before  the  proper  court  in  due  form.  The  excitement 
and  irritation  were  too  great  to  be  appeased  by  a  regular  process,  and  the  mufli 
greatly  increased  both,  by  declaring  that,  if  justice  was  to  be  so  dispensed,  no 
man's  life  or  honom*  was  safe.  Mobs  now  began  to  assemble  in  the  streets, 
and  assumed  so  threatening  an  appearance  near  the  mufti's  house  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  disperse  them.  On  the  appearance  of  the  magistrate  at 
the  head  of  a  few  horsemen  and  sepoys,  it  was  suspected  that  he  meant  to 
apprehend  the  mufti  This  the  multitude  were  determined  not  to  permit,  and 
an  encounter  took  place,  during  which  some  lives  were  lost,  and  the  mufti 
made  his  escape. 

A  general  insurrection  was  now  imminent.  The  green  flag  of  Islam,  hoisted  iMuirection 
on  the  shrine  in  which  the  mufti  had  taken  refuge,  announced  to  the  faithful 
that  their  religion  was  in  danger,  and  in  addition  to  those  in  Bareilly  itself, 
crowds  of  fanatics  began  to  flock  in  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  the 
course  of  two  days  about  6000  men  appeared  in  arms.  The  officials  on  their 
pai-t  were  not  idla  The  force  at  their  immediate  command  amounted  to  420 
men,  with  two  guns,  while  reinforcements  were  hastening  forward  by  forced 
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A  D.  1815.  marches  from  Moradabad.  Meantime  a  parley  with  the  insurgents  took  place, 
and  the  mufti  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  the  storm  which  he  had  raised. 

inraiTOction  It  was  bcyoud  his  power,  and  the  insurgents,  left  to  their  own  guidance,  dictate! 
as  their  only  terms  that  the  tax  should  be  abolished — ^that  the  kotwal  should 
be  delivered  up  to  punishment  for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed — that  the 
families  of  the  sufferers  should  be  provided  for — and  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  proclaimed.  As  these  terms  were  at  once  refused,  the  rioters  lost 
not  a  moment  in  proceeding  to  extremes,  by  shooting  down  a  youth,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  as  he  was  passing  unarmed  from  one 


Hatbas,  the  Fort  of  Dyaram,  1817.— From  Jonnal  of  a  Bonte  aeroBS  India,  ^.,  by  Lieat. -colonel  Fitsolarrace. 


military  post  to  another,  and  then  making  a  sudden  onset  on  the  troops  within 
the  town  before  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived.  The  result  was  not  long 
doubtful.  The  insurgents,  first  resisted  and  then  pursued,  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  about  400  dead,  and  a  greater  number  of  wounded  and  prisonera  Tlie 
defeat  was  most  opportune,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  first  success  on 
the  part  of  the  populace  would  have  been  followed  by  a  general  rising.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  mufti  and  other  ringleaders 
escaping  beyond  the  Company's  bounds  were  not  sought  after,  and  the  few 
trials  which  took  place  terminated  without  conviction,  either  from  want  of 
evidence  or  because  leniency  seemed  preferable  to  severity. 
D»turb  Before  resuming  the  general  narrative  there  is  only  one  other  disturbance 

anew  in  the  . 

itoab.  which  requires  to  be  noticed  at  present.  The  locality  was  the  Doab.  The  talook- 
dars  there  had  managed,  during  the  anarchy  which  prevailed,  to  seize  large  tracts 
of  property  to  which  they  had  no  legal  claim,  and  to  exercise  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion which  converted  them  into  petty  sovereigns.  Under  the  license  thus  per- 
mitted them  they  had  multiplied  the  numbers  of  their  military  retainers,  and 
erected  forts  which  they  held  as  their  own  in  defiance  of  all  authority.  The 
confusion  and  oppression  which  ensued  may  easily  be  imagined.     The  people 
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appealed  in  vain  to  the  paramount  power,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  all  efforts  to  ad.  isio. 
relieve  them  would  be  unavailing,  unless  the  strongholds  in  which  their  oppres- 
sors had  entrenched  themselves  were  dismantled  It  was  necessary  to  begin  capture  of 
with  an  example,  and  for  this  purpose  Dyaram,  as  zeminadar  or  talookdar  of 
Hatras  and  various  4)ther  districts,  was  selected  as  at  once  one  of  the  largest  and  ' 
most  ref5ractory.  His  capital  of  Hatras,  situated  in  the  district  of  Alighur,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Agra,  consisted  as  usual  of  a  town  and  a  fort,  the  former 
inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  the  latter  perched  on  an  eminence,  and  so 
fortified  with  walls,  towers,  and  bastions,  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Dyaram  s  whole  force  was  about  3500  cavalry  and  4500 
infantiy.  He  made  a  ready  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  British  government, 
but  on  being  called  to  give  a  proof  of  it  by  disbanding  his  troops  and  dis- 
mantling his  fort,  gave  an  answer  which  showed  that  nothing  shoi-t  of  com- 
pulsion would  suffice.  A  strong  division  under  General  Marshall  aeeordiDgly 
marched  against  Hatras,  and  completely  invested  it  on  the  12  th  of  February, 
1816.  By  the  23d  the  walls  of  the  town  were  effectually  breached,  but  the 
garrison,  on  seeing  preparations  to  storm,  reti'eated  into  the  fort.  The  aiege  of 
it  was  immediately  commenced  by  the  erection  of  powerful  batteries,  which 
opened  their  fire  fi-om  numerous  mortars  and  breaching-guns  with  such  destruc- 
tive effect,  that  Dyaram  saw  the  uselessness  of  further  defence.  This  conviction 
was  hastened  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  shell  upon 
a  powder  magazine ;  and  at  midnight  of  the  2d  of  March  he  consulted  his  own 
safety  by  quitting  the  fort  with  a  small  body  of  retainers,  who,  though  discov- 
ered, and  attacked  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  fought  their  way,  and  made  good 
their  retreat,  after  inflicting  more  loss  than  they  received  This  success  was 
attributed  not  more  to  their  courage  than  to  the  completeness  of  their  armour, 
consisting  partly  of  back  and  breast  plates,  and  gauntlets  of  steel.  After 
Dyaiam's  escape  little  resistance  was  offered,  and  the  capture  and  demolition  of 
the  fort  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  other  talookdars,  that  they  hastened  to 
give  in  their  submission. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

Determination  to  put  down  the  predatory  system — Relations  between  the  Guicowar  and  the  Peishwa — 
Mission  of  Gungadhur  Sastree — His  assassination — Trimbukjee  Diunglia,  the  Peishwa's  favourite, 
accused  and  imprisoned  at  Tanna — Proposed  alliance  with  the  Nabobs  of  Bhopaul  and  Saugur— 
Subsidiary  alliance  with  Nagpoor — The  Pindarees — ^Their  origin — Their  leaders — ^Their  system  of 
plunder — ^The  governor- general's  policy  in  r^ard  to  them — New  treaty  with  Scindia — New  alliances 
— Apa  Sihhib,  Rajah  of  Berar— Trimbukjee  Dainglia  escapes  from  Tanna —Proceedings  at  Poonah— 
New  treaty  with  the  Peishwa. 

i|IHjV^|H|i  T  the  time  when  the  Nepaolese  war  commenced  it  was  foreseen 
W&  ^  rlw  ^^^^  ^^  various  other  quarters  hostilities  could  not  be  distant. 
|k  ^^f    The   policy  of  non-interference   had    accomplished   the   short- 

P^,,S|^  T  sighted  and  selfish  views  which  had  led  to  its  adoption.  It 
_mMm^^^'    had  indeed  left  the  native  states  to  carry  on  their  quarrels  in 

.\  T).  181.3.  their  own  way,  and  thus  involved  them  in  interminable  intestine  dissensions,  but 
it  had  not  thereby  secured  the  territories  of  the  Company  from  aggression,  or 

Effect  of  the  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  a  large  military  establishment.     While  the  stronc^ 

policy  of  *■  o  ^  c 

non-inter-  wcre  permitted  with  impunity  to  prey  upon  the  weak,  and  none  felt  secure  but 
those  who  were  able  to  repel  force  by  force,  all  idea  of  amicable  and  legal  settle- 
ment was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  a  species  of  general  anarchy  prevailed- 
As  a  necessary  consequence  the  predatory  system,  which  had  always  been  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  India,  received  a  new  development,  and  bands  of  armed 
marauders  were  rapidly  spreading  over  the  whole  country.  Wherever  there  was 
a  hope  of  plunder,  they  were  sure  to  be  found  adding  to  the  general  confusion 
and  committing  fearful  devastation.  For  a  time  the  awe  which  the  Company's 
arms  had  inspired  deterred  the  marauders  from  venturing  on  incursions  into 
their  territories.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  it  could  operate  as  a  pei-nia- 
nent  restraint,  and  as  soon  as  the  means  of  plunder  became  deficient  in  the  parts 
of  Central  India  where  the  principal  predatory  hordes  had  established  their 
head-quarters,  the  Company's  frontier  was  no  longer  held  sacred,  and  both  their 
Neoesaity  of  alUcs  and  their  immediate  subjects  were  pillaged  without  mercy.  The  policy 
iiiK  it  previously  in  fashion,  when  it  became  necessary  to  provide  against  these  de- 
structive inroads,  gave  the  preference  to  defensive  operations,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  line  of  posts  to  guard  the  points  where  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  marauders  would  attempt  to  break  through.  The  futility  of  this 
plan  was  soon  demonstrated.  It  was  impossible  thus  to  guard  the  frontier,  and 
had  it  been  possible,  the  permanent  expense  which  it  entailed  was  far  greater 
than  would  suffice  to  follow  the  marauders  into  their  own  haunts  and  com- 
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pletely  extirpate  them.      The   offensive,  therefore,  was  the  only  plan  which  a.d.  isii. 
promised  to  be  effectual;  and  the  governor-general,  convinced  of  its  necessity, 
would  at  once  have  given  effect  to  it,  had  he  not  deemed  it  prudent  and  be-  Neoa»ityof 
coming  to  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  home  authorities.     In  order  to  ^ucy  ^"^ 
put  down  the  predatory  system  it  would  be  necessary  to  deprive  it  of. the  feren^**' 
coyntenance  and  suppoit  which  it  received  from  some  of  the  native  princes, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  taking  measures  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  policy  of  non-interference.     The  question,  therefore,  which  the  home 
authorities  were  called  upon  to  decide  was,  whether  this  policy  was  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  which  it  had  engendered,  or  whether  a 
return  should  be  made  to  the  more  manly  and  vigorous  policy  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley  had  adopted,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  followed  out,  would 
have  made  the  British  authority  paramount  throughout  India.      Before  the 
answer  of  the  home  authorities  to  this  important  question  was  received,  several 
important  events  occurred. 

The  relations  between  the  Peishwa  and  the  Gaicowar  had  long  been  in  an  Relations 

between  ttie 

unsatisfactory  state.  The  former  had  advanced  claims  upon  the  latter  to  the  PeiBhwaand 
amount  of  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling.  By  the  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  two  ™~^**^' 
courts,  the  British  government  had  become  bound  to  arbitrate  in  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  and  a  most  complicated  accounting  had  taken  place 
without  producing  any  practical  result.  The  Peishwa  would  fain  have  taken 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  made  good  his  claims  by  force.  This,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  do  without  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and 
for  this,  though  there  was  good  ground  to  suspect  that  he  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion, he  was  not  yet  prepared.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  him,  while  com- 
plaining loudly  of  the  injustice  which  he  suffered  from  delay,  to  allow  the 
accounting  to  proceed.  But  though  force  was  precluded,  intrigue  was  still 
open  to  him,  and  he  had  secured  a  party  which  pleased  him  the  more,  from 
not  only  favouring  his  claims,  but  being  decidedly  adverse  to  British  interests. 
In  1.814  the  Peishwa  became  extremely  urgent  for  the  settlement  of  his  claims, 
and  was  able  to  give  plausible  reasons  for  his  urgency.  The  district  of  Ahme- 
dabad  was  shai*ed  between  him  and  the  Guicowar,  but  the  whole  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  latter  on  a  ten  years'  lease,  which  was  about  to  expire.  A  new 
arrangement  was  hence  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  Peishwa  had  declared 
his  determination  not  to  relet,  but  to  enter  into  actual  possession. 

The  court  of  Baroda  at  this  time  gave  full  scope  for  intrigue.     Anand  Row,  state  of 
the  nominal  sovereign,  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  idiotcy,  and  a  yoimger  the  court  of 
brother,  Futteh  Sing,  administered  the  government  as  regent.     For  this  position  *^*  ^***'' 
he  was  mainly  indebted  to  British  influence,  and  consequently  felt  the  necessity 
of  being  in  a  great  measure  subservient  to  it.     The  party  opposed  to  him  natu- 
rally followed  a  different  course,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  two  factions  who  were 
constantly  striving  to  thwart  each  other.     Gungadhur  Sastree,  Futteh  Sing  s 


faroarite. 
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AD.  1814.  prime  minister,  followed  of  course  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  and  was  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  British  alliance.     On  the  other  hand  Sitaram,  who 
State  of  pur-  had  prcviously  held  the  office  of  minister  and  been  discarded  for  incapacity, 
^^*of  the  headed  the  opposition  party,  and  being  strongly  supported  by  female  influence 
Guioowar.    ^^  ^j^^  palace,  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  of  regaining  his  lost  position. 
With  this  view  he  paid  great  court  to  the  Peishwa,  and  laboured  to  convince 
him  that  if  he  were  restored  to  power  he  would  at   once  satisfy  all  his  claims. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  these  representations   that  the  Peishwa 
became  anxious  for  the  removal  of  Gungadhiu"  Sastree  from  the  Guicowar  s 
court.     The  pretext  employed  was  the  slow  progress  made  in  the  settlement  of 
the  claima     If,  instead  of  corresponding  by  letter,  the  Sastree  would  come  to 
Poonah  and  confer  personally  on  the  subject,  there  was  ground  to  hope  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  stood  in  the  way  would  be  easily  removed. 
The  proposal,  when  made  by  the  Peishwa,  seemed  so  plausible  that  the  British 
government   at   once   acquiesced.      Gungadhur  Sastree   was    more   doubtfiil. 
He  not  only  suspected  an  intrigue,  but  feared  for  his  life,  and  therefore  refused 
to  set  out  until  he  obtained  from  the  resident  a  guarantee  of  liis  personal  safety. 
TrimbnKjee         Gungadhur  Sastrcc's  fears  were  by  no  means  unreasonable,  for  the  Peishwa, 
peiahwa's    Bajcc  Row,  who  had  never  before  given  his  confidence  to  any  man,  had  at  last 
fallen  under  the  ascendency  of  an  unprincipled  adventurer.     This  was  Trim- 
bukjee  Dainglia.     He  had  commenced  life  as  a  courier  and  a  spy,  and  after 
attracting  the  Peishwa's  notice,  had  risen  rapidly  in  his  favour  by  ministering 
to  his  licentious  pleasures,  and  showing  himself  ready  on  all  occasions  to  exe- 
cute his  orders  without  fear  or  scruple.     When  the  Guicowar's  lease  of  the 
moiety  of  Ahmedabad  expired,  and  the  Peishwa  refused  to  renew  it,  the  admin- 
istration was  committed  to  Trimbukjee,  who  immediately  sent  some  of  his 
own  creatures  to  levy  it.     This  first  step  of  promotion  was  soon  followed  *by 
his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Peishwa's  contingent,  and  his  introduc- 
tion by  the  Peishwa  himself  to  the  Honourable  Mountatuart  Elphinstone,  the 
resident  at  Poonah,  as  a  person  high  in  his  confidence.     Trimbukjees  arro- 
gance kept  pace  w^th  his  elevation,  and  he  forthwith  began  to  take  such  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  all  public  business,  as  showed  that  whatever 
his  nominal  position  might  be,  he  considered  himself  as  virtually  at  the  head  of 
the  government.     Thus  installed,  he  made  no  secret  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  he  was  resolved  to  pursue.     The  Peishwa  must  again  resume  his  place 
as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy;  his  claims,  even  to  the  extent  of  de- 
manding chout  from  Bengal,  were  to  be  boldly  maintained ;  and  British  influ- 
ence, as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  these  schemes,  must  either  be 
secretly  undermined  or  forcibly  overthrown.     So  little,  indeed,  was  Trimbuk- 
jee at  pains  to  disguise  his  intentions,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  no  difficulty  in 
predicting  a  rupture  with  the  Peishwa,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  schemes 
into  which  his  favourite  was  hurrying  him. 
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Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Gungadhur  Sastree  at  Poonah,  two  individuals,  a.d.  isu. 
known  to  be  in  the  interest  of  his  rival  Sitaram,  made  their  appearance  there, 
and  were  openly  and  favourably  received  at  the  public  audience.  They  claimed  Putiien««o- 
authority  to  act,  and  produced  as  their  credentials  a  letter  which  the  imbecile  Poonah. 
Guicowar  had  been  induced  to  write  in  their  favour.  The  resident  lost  no  time 
in  remonstrating  against  their  reception,  but  his  objections  were  overruled,  and 
Sitaram's  intrigue  continued  to  prosper.  Under  such  circumstances  the  con- 
ference to  which  Gungadhur  Sastree  had  been  invited  became  a  mere  mockeiy, 
and  he  announced  his  desire  to  return  to  Baroda.  Had  he  done  so,  the  intrigue 
which  had  been  commenced  there  simultaneously  with  that  at  Poonah,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  frustrated,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
detain  him.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  convincing  him  that  the  object  of 
his  visit  might  yet  be  accomplished.  The  obstacles  he  was  assured  were  only 
temporary,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  everything  might  be  satis- 
factorily arranged.  To  give  effect  to  this  representation,  the  treatment  of 
which  he  complained  was  reversed,  the  utmost  deference  was  paid  to  his 
opinions;  his  vanity,  said  to  have  been  his  greatest  failing,  was  flattered  in 
every  possible  way;  and  the  cold  and  distant  manner  both  of  Trimbukjee  and 
his  master  was  exdianged  for  one  expressive  of  the  fuHest  confidence  and 
friendship. 

The  suddenness  of  the  change  justified  suspicion,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  Tnmbukjee'a 

dnplioity. 

so  little  imposed  upon  that  he  refused  any  longer  to  countenance  the  n^otia- 
tion-  On  Gungadhur  Sastree  himself  the  ifopression  was  very  different,  and 
he  became  so  confident  of  a  successful  result,  that  after  applying  for  recall,  he 
actually  petitioned  for  permission  to  remain.  It  was  granted — and  he  con- 
tinued the  negotiation  more  on  his  own  responsibility  than  with  any  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  In  a  short  time  he  seemed  to 
have  sworn  an  eternal  Mendship  with  Trimbukjee.  They  were  constantly  in 
each  other's  society,  and  so  completely  unbosomed  their  secrets  that  Trimbukjee, 
to  show  how  much  his  feelings  towards  his  Mend  had  altered,  could  not  refrain 
from  confessing  to  him  that  he  had  at  one  time  entertained  designs  upon  his 
life.  Such  a  confession,  so  far  from  opening  the  Sastree's  eyes  to  the  danger 
of  the  new  connections  he  had  formed,  only  seemed  to  him  to  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  the  sincere  fiiendship  which  was  now  felt  for  him.  The  Peishwa 
completed  his  delusion  by  courting  affinity  with  him,  and  agreeing  to  give  his 
wife's  sister  in  marriage  to  Gungadhur  Sastree's  son. 

It  does  not  seem  that  all  this  flattery  had  shaken  Gungadlim*   Sastree's  oungadhnr 

Sajrtree'B  en- 

fideUty  to  his  own  master.     He  had  indeed  agreed  to  a  settlement  by  which  tangiements. 
the  Peishwa  was  to  compromise  all  his  claims  on  the  Guicowar  for  the  cession 
of  as  much  territory  as  would  yield  seven  lacs  of  revenue;  but  in  this,  so  far 
from  sacrificing  the  Guicowar's  interest,  he  had  made  a  far  better  bax^in  for 
him  than  could  have  been  anticipated.     From  some  cause,  however,  not  easily 
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A.D.  1814.  explained,  Futteh  Sing,  when  the  settlement  was  submitted  to  him,  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  declared  his  determination  to  make  no  cession  of  territory  what- 
jimgadhur  evei".  lu  this  dilemma  Gungadhur  Sastree  took  the  course  which  was  the 
ungiements.  easicst  at  the  time,  but  was  sure  to  prove  the  most  diflScult  in  the  end.  He 
concealed  the  fact  of  Futteh  Sing's  refusal,  and  had  recourse  to  a  series  of 
evasions  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  non-ratification.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  proposed  marriage  was  understood  to  be  so  completely  arranged  that 
Bajee  Row  set  out  with  his  family  for  Nassik,  a  celebrated  Hindoo  pilgrimage, 
situated  100  miles  north  of  Poonah,  with  the  intention  of  preparing  for  its 


Na9BIK  on  tke  Goua very,— From  Danieirs  OrieuUl  ADiiual,  1S40. 

celebration  there.     Though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessary  connection 

between  the  marriage  and  the  settlement,  Gungadhur  Sastree  had  determined 

that  the  one  should  not  take  place  without  the  other,  and  he  was  thus  by  his 

evasions  allowing  the  Peishwa  to  proceed  with  preparations  for  a  marriage 

which  was  not  to  be  celebrat/cd      Accordingly,  when  the  truth  could  no  longer 

be  concealed,  and  the  necessary  explanations  took  place,  Bajee  Row  doubtless 

felt  that  he  had  been  personally  insulted.     The  resentment  which  he  felt  must 

Hisooumjr©  have  bccu  greatly  increased  when  Gungadhur  Sastree  had  the  manUness  to 

3it  to  the  tell  the  Peishwa  that  he  could  not  allow  his  wife  to  visit  at  the  palace  of 

Peiahwa.     Poouah,  iu  consequcncc  of  the  notorious  licentiousness  which  was  permitted 

within  it. 

Thus  become  the  object  of  resentment  to  a  prince  who  was  never  known 
to  forgive  an  injury,  Gungadhur  Sastree  ought  not  to  have  lost  a  moment  in 
hastening  back  to  Baroda.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  deadly  offence  he 
had  given,  and  yet  he  continued  to  linger  on  in  the  belief  that  the  professions 
of  friendship  which  continued  to  be  lavished  on  him  must  be  sincere.  His 
intimacy  with  Trimbukjee  continued  apparently  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
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and  hence,  after  the  pilgrimage  to  Naasik  was  completed,  he  at  once  accepted  a.d.  isis. 

an  invitation  to  accompany  the  Peishwa  to  Punderpoor,  another  celebrated 

place  of  pilgrimage,  situated  on  the  Beema,  112  miles  south-east  of  Poonah.  Bari»«>uB 

•   1  .  .  murder  of 

As  if  the  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  increased  his  caution  had  only  oungadhur 
increased  his  confidence,  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his  escort  behind,  and  took 
only  a  few  necessary  attendants  along  with  him.  Proceeding  thus  in  company 
with  the  Peishwa  and  Trimbukjee,  he  arrived  with  them  at  Punderpoor  on  the 
14jth  of  July,  1815.  After  an  entertainment  given  on  that  day  by  Trimbukjee, 
he  returned  home  somewhat  indisposed,  and  left  orders  that  if  an  invitation 
to  the  temple  arrived,  the  answer  should  be  given  that  he  was  unweU,  and 
unable  to  attend.  Shortly  afterwards  a  messenger  from  Trimbukjee  arrived 
with  the  invitation.  When  the  excuse  was  made,  the  invitation  was  repeated, 
with  the  addition  that,  as  the  crowd  had  retired,  he  had  better  come  immedi- 
ately with  a  small  retinue.  He  still  refused,  but  sent  two  of  his  attendants 
more  fully  to  explain  the  reason.  On  a  third  invitation,  still  more  urgent,  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  overcame  his  reluctance,  and  he  set  out  with  only  seven 
unarmed  attendants.  This  sealed  his  fate.  After  performing  his  devotions, 
and  conversing  for  some  time  with  Trimbukjee,  he  had  just  left  the  temple  to 
return  home  when  three  men  came  running  from  behind,  and  calling  out  to 
clear  the  way.  The  moment  they  reached  him  one  of  them  struck  him  with 
what  seemed  to  be  only  a  twisted  cloth,  but  had  concealed  a  sword.  Others 
immediately  followed  up  the  blow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  a  mangled 
corpse. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  atrocious  murder  had  been  committed  Perpetratore 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  it.  Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  acting  with 
the  knowledge,  and  probably  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Peishwa,  had  arranged 
the  whole  plot,  and  carried  it  out  to  its  horrid  consummation.  His  repeated 
urgency  had  almost  forced  the  Sastree  to  visit  the  temple ;  he  had  met  him 
there  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  superintending  the  final  aiTangements ; 
the  murderers  appear  just  to  have  left  him  when  they  issued  from  the  temple 
to  do  the  deed ;  and  he  was  still  there  when  they  retui'ned  to  it,  with  the  bloody 
swords  iu  their  hands,  to  announce  that  it  was  done.  Could  there  have  been 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  removed  by  Trimbukjee's  subse- 
quent conduct.  The  actual  assassins,  though  they  might  easily  have  been 
seized  at  the  time,  were  permitted  to  escape :  no  search  was  made  for  them, 
and  orders  were  even  issued  that  the  subject  should  not  be  publicly  talked  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  had  accompanied  the  Peishwa  to  Nassik,  and  seen  enough 
to  satisfy  him  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  desired,  had  turned  aaide  to  visit 
the  caves  at  EUora,  and  was  there  when  the  news  of  the  murder  reached  him. 
The  necessity  of  immediate  action  being  apparent,  he  at  once  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Peishwa,  demanding  a  rigorous  investigation,  and  the  speedy  punishment 
of  the  murderers.     Common  justice  required  this — ^the  Peishwa,  for  his  own 
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AD.  1815.  vindication,  could   not  do  less,  and   nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  British 
"  government,  which  would  proceed  to  any  extremes  sooner  than  stain  its  honour 

by  overlooking  the  barbarous  murder  of  an  ambassador  whose  personal  safety 

it  had  guaranteed 
^^nt"^         Mr.  Elphinstone,  after  preparing  for  the  worst  by  ordering  the  division  of 
at  Poonah    j^^ie  Hyderabad  force  stationed  at  Jaulna  to  advance  to  Seroor,  only  forty  miles 
Trimbuigee  north-cast  of  Poouah,  hastened  towards  this  capital,  and  reached  it  on  the  6th 

ofGungad-  ^  ,  * 

hursiwtree'a  of  August  Trimbukjce  arrived  on  the  following  day  from  Punderpoor.  The 
Peishwa  followed  on  the  9th,  but  apparently  so  overcome  by  alarm  and  conscious 
guilt,  that  though  it  was  the  festival  of  the  Dakshin,  when  thousands  of 
Brahmins  were  assembled  to  receive  a  wonted  largess  from  his  hands,  he  entered 
the  city  by  stealth,  under  cover  of  the  night  in  a  close  palanquin.  The 
resident's  inquiries  had  in  the  meantime  fully  confirmed  his  worst  suspicions, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  universal  belief,  that  Bajee 
Row  had  sanctioned  and  Trimbukjee  directly  superintended  the  assassination 
of  the  Sastree.  It  was  however  deemed  politic  to  refrain  from  charging  the 
Peishwa,  and  to  accuse  only  Trimbukjee.  On  the  1 1th  of  August,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
demanded  an  audience,  but  being  refused  on  various  pretexts,  he  procured  the 
delivery  of  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  evidence  he  had 
obtained,  he  continued  thus: — "On  all  these  grounds  I  declai'e  my  conviction 
of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia's  guilt,  and  I  call  upon  your  highness  to  apprehend  him, 
as  well  as  Govind  Row  Burdojee  and  Bhugwunt  Row  Gykwar  (Sitaram's 
agents  from  Baroda,  who  were  deeply  implicated),  and  to  deposit  them  in  such 
custody  as  may  be  considered  safe  and  trustworthy.  Even  if  your  highness  is 
not  fully  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  these  persons,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  sufficient  ground  for  confining  them;  and  I  only  ask  of  you  to  do  so,  until 
his  excellency  the  governor-general  and  your  highness  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  on  the  subject.  I  have  only  to  add  my  desire  that  this  apprehen- 
sion may  be  immediate.  A  foreign  ambassador  has  been  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  your  highnesses  court;  a  Brahmin  has  been  massacred  almost  in  the 
temple  during  one  of  the  greatest  solemnities  of  your  religion;  and  I  must 
not  conceal  from  your  highness  that  the  impimity  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
enormity  has  led  to  imputations  not  to  be  thought  of  against  your  highnesses 
government.  Nobody  is  more  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  such  insinuations 
than  I  am ;  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  them,  that  your  highness  may  see 
the  necessity  of  refuting  calumnies  so  injurious  to  your  reputation." 

condnct  of  The  Pcishwa,  though  pleased  to  find  that  the  guilt  of  which  he  was  conscious 

was  only  insinuated,  and  not  directly  charged  against  him,  was  apparently 
unable  to  summon  up  sufficient  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  any  decided 
course,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  weaving  pretexts  for  delay. 
He  could  not  believe,  he  said,  that  Trimbukjee  was  guilty,  but  if  sufficient 
proof  were  given,  he  wa«  ready  to  arrest  him.     At  the  very  time  when  he  made 


the  Peishwa. 
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this  profession,  he  was  busily  adding  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  seemed  a.d.  1815, 
so  bent  on  trying  hostilities,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  obliged  to  remonstrate 
and  declare  that  if  military  preparations  were  continued,  he  would  order  the  conduct  of 
subsidiary  force  to  advance  upon  Poonah.  Wliile  Bajee  Row  was  thus  making 
common  cause  with  Trimbukjee,  the  resident,  who  had  hitherto  been  acting  on 
hLs  own  responsibility,  was  confirmed  in  the  course  he  had  pursued,  by  a  letter 
of  instructions  from  the  governor-general,  who,  though  willing  to  gratify  the 
Peishwa  so  far  as  to  promise  that  if  Trimbukjee's  guilt  were  established  by  a  fair 
trial,  perpetual  confinement  would  be  his  worst  punishment,  intimated  his  deter- 
mination to  hold  him  responsible  for  £he  consequences  of  continuing  to  screen  him, 
or  of  allowing  him  to  escape.  Fortified  by  the  govemor-general*s  resolution, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  presented  another  memorial,  in  which,  instead  of  merely  caUing 
for  the  arrest  of  Trimbukjee,  he  insisted  on  his  delivery  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  intimated  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive of  a  refusal  would  be  a  suspension  of  all  friendly  communication  between 
the  two  governments,  and  the  calling  in  of  the  subsidiary  force  to  Poonah. 
The  Peishwa,  whose  cowardice  was  notorious,  was  intimidated  by  this  menace, 
and  yielded  a  reluctant  compliance  so  far  as  to  send  off  Trimbukjee  to  the  hill- 
fort  of  Wusuntghur,  situated  considerablv^  to  the  south.     This;  however,  was  He  i»  at  last 

compelled 

considered  as  evasion,  rather  than  performance,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  todeiivemp 
actually  ordered  the  march  of  the  subsidiary  force  stationed  at  Seroor  to  Poonah,  ™ 
when  the  Peishwa  yielded,  and  Trimbukjee,  delivered  up  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, was  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  fort  of  Tanna,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  Bombay.  Sitaram's 
two  agents,  delivered  at  the  same  time,  were  ultimately  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Guicowar.  The  Peishwa  endeavoured  to  avenge  himself  for  the  humilia- 
ting surrender  of  his  favourite,  by  entering  more  keenly  than  ever  into  the 
intrigues  by  which  he  hoped  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  Mahratta 
confederacy. 

The  governor-general,  before  he  resolved  to  put  down  the  predatory  system,  rropoeed 
by  having  recourse  to  offensive  operations,  endeavoured  to  make  the  defensive  withNabots 
line  as  complete  as  possible.     The  most  promising  method  would  have  been  the  a«ds«ugur. 
establishment  of  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor.     This,  Earl 
Minto   had  laboured  to  accomplish,  but  the    reluctance   of  tlie  rajah,  who 
saw  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  independence,  could  not 
be  overcome,  and  his  final  refusal,  delayed  by  a  fruitless  negotiation,  arrived 
shortly  after  the  new  government  commenced.     Failing  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor, 
the  only  other  defensive  line  practicable  was  to  be  attained  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Nabobs  of  Bhopaul  and  Saugur,  whose  territories  furnished  a 
continuous  line  of  communication  between  Bundelcund  and  the  Deccan,  and 
might  be  so  guarded  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  devastatiug  hordes  to  cross  the 
Company's  frontier,  though  it  might  not  altogether  suffice  to  exclude  them. 
Vol.  Iir.  '  202 
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A  D.  1815.  In  resolving  to  attempt  such  an  allitoce,  the  governor-general  had  also  another 
"  important  object  in  view.     The  Mahrattas  were  obviously  aiming  at  the  recon- 
propoeed     stitutiou  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  for  the  scarcely  disguised  purpose  of 
withNabobB  forming  a  counterbalance  to  British  influence.     It  was  therefore  of  importance 
ands^SJiir.  to  adopt  mcaus  for  the  purpase  of  cutting  off  communication  between   the 
leading  states,  and  thus  preventing  or  impeding  their  mutual  co-operation. 
For  this  purpose  Bhopaul  and  Saugur  were  admirably  situated     The  former  in 
pai*ticular  was  interposed   between  the  territories  of  Scindia  and  B.agojee 
Bhonsla^  and  formed,  so  long  as  it  retained  its  independence,  an  insuperable 
banier  between  theuL     So  much  were  they  themselves  alive  to  the  obstacles 
thus  thrown  in  their  way,  that  they  had  recently  united  their  armies  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  and  partitioning  BhopauL     Nothing  but  the  talents  and 
desperate  courage  of  the  Nabob  Vizier  Mahomed  had  prevented  them  from 
effecting  their  object^  and  there  was  therefore  every  reason  to  apprehend  that 
in    the   ensuing  season  they  would  again  unite  their  forces  and  renew  the 
campaign.     And  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them,  since  the  non-interference 
policy  of  the  Company  left  them  in  no  fear  of  interruption. 
Terraa  gudi  ^^q  the  state  of  uMbttors  in  Bhopaul  when,  in  consequence  of  the 

them.  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  Ragojee  Bhonsla,  the  attention  of  the  governor- 
general  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  framing  some  new  defensive  lina 
In  this  no  difficulty  was  anticipated  from  the  nabob  himself,  as  he  had  become 
sensible  of  his  inability  any  longer  to  withstand  the  Mahratta  combination,  and 
had  made  urgent  application  to  the  British  government  for  aid  In  addition 
to  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  alliance,  he  could  also  point  to 
the  services  which  one  of  his  predecessors  had  rendered  to  the  Company  during 
the  celebrated  overland  route  of  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Warren  Hastings 
under  Colonel  Qoddard  from  Calpee  to  Bombay.  These  services,  which,  when 
the  non-intervention  system  prevailed,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  forget,  it  was 
now  convenient  to  remember,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  to  whom,  as 
resident  at  Delhi,  the  nabob  s  application  had  been  made,  was  instructed  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  him  on  the  following  basis: — "The  British  govern- 
ment to  afford  its  protection  against  the  present  designs  of  Scindia  and  the 
Bhonsla,  and  a  perpetual  guarantee  for  the  future;  the  nabob  to  be  left  in 
complete  independence  in  the  management  of  his  internal  administration;  the 
British  troops  to  have  free  ingress  and  egress  tlirough  the  Bhopaul  territories, 
together  with  every  facility  in  the  provision  of  their  supplies  and  necessaries ; 
a  fortress  to  be  delivered  as  a  present  depdt,  and  eventually  a  spot  to  be  allotted 
for  a  cantonment  or  permanent  station ;  the  nabob  to  renounce  all  connection 
with  the  Pindarees,  and  not  to  negotiate  with  other  powers  except  in  concert 
with  the  British  government^  abiding  by  its  arbitration  in  all  differences  with 
them/'  As  additional  inducements  to  the  nabob  to  enter  into  alliance  on  the 
above  terms,  all  claim  for  the  expense  of  defending  him  was  to  be  waived,  and 
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any  of  his  territories  now  in  possession  of  the  Pindarees  were  to  be  recovered  a.d.  wis. 


for  him  and  restored.     Terms  nearly  the  same  were  proposed  to  the  Nabob  of 
Saugor,  and  were  understood  to  be  so  nearly  arranged  that  Mr.  Strachey,  the  Aiuanoes 
resident  at  Scindia's  court,  thought  himself  authorized  formaUy  to  communicate  of  shopaoi 
the  fact  to  that  chief     In  consequence  of  this  communication,  others  to  the  *^^^'^' 
same  eflfect  were  made  to  the  courts  of  Poonah  and  Nagpoor. 

The  Peishwa,  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  subject,  professed  to  be 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  Bhopaul  and  Saugur  were  henceforth  to  be 
under  British  protection,  as  he  hoped  that  thereby  several  of  his  dependants 
would  be  less  exposed  to  marauders,  who  had  repeatedly  pillaged  them. 
Bagojee  Bhonsia  did  not  take  the  intimation  quite  so  coolly,  and  requested 
time  to  consider;  but  on  being  pressed  for  an  answer,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
feign  acquiescence,  though  he  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction. 
Scindia  was  more  open,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  alliance  with  Protastof 
Bhopaul  as  a  violation  of  subsisting  treatie&  Bhopaul  was  one  of  his  depen-  against 
dendes,  and  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  between  him  and  the  Company  **^"**"*' 


that  he  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  them  as  he  thought  fit  without 
being  interfered  with.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
reducing  Bhopaul  to  submission ;  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  effect  it  in 
a  new  campaign,  and  therefore  for  the  Company  to  step  in  at  such  a  time,  and 
exclude  him  from  his  just  rights  by  calling  Bhopaul  an  ally,  was  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  He  would  not  submit  to  this  injustice,  but  would  proceed 
with  his  preparations  against  Bhopaul,  regardless  of  the  intimation  which  had 
been  made. 

The  governor-general  had  calculated  on  some  such  ebullition  on  the  part  h«  <^™» 
both  of  Scindia  and  Bagojee  Bhonsia,  and  had  therefore  been  careful  in  com-  a  depend- 
mendng  the  negotiation,  to  provide  against  the  possible,  if  not  probable  effects  "*^* 
of  their  displeasure.  He  had  reinforced  the  troops  in  Bundelcund,  and  held 
them  ready  to  move  on  the  shortest  notice ;  he  had  ordered  the  Nizam*s  sub- 
sidiary force  to  move  from  Jaulna  to  Ellichpoor,  and  the  Peishwa's  subsidiary 
force  to  prepare  to  support  it  by  moving  forward  toward  the  station  which  it 
had  quitted ;  and  he  had  directed  the  whole  troops  of  Qujerat  to  be  concen- 
trated at  some  point  considerably  to  the  east  of  its  frontier.  But  for  these 
precautions  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Scindia  would  have  carried  his  threats  into 
execution,  and  risked  hostilities  sooner  than  abandon  the  hope  of  making 
himself  master  of  BhopauL  As  it  was,  he  readily  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  recede  from  a  position  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  maintain, 
when  the  governor-general,  after  stating  the  grounds  on  which  he  conceived 
Bhopaul  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  independent  state,  called  upon  him,  if 
he  had  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  produce  it.  The  question  was  thus  once 
more  brought  within  the  sphere  of  diplomacy,  and  Scindia^  hopeless  of  being 
able  as  yet  to   gain  anything  by  open  rupture,  was  not  unwilling  to  spin 
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AD.  1816.   out  the  time  in  labouring  ineffectually  to  prove  that  the  British  government 

had  no  right  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Bhopaul.     His  objections  were  for  the 

AUiaiice       most  part  re-echoed  by  Ragojee  Bhonsla.     The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole 

pftui  fru»-    is,  that  the  alliance  itself,  whicli  became  the  subject  of  so  much  argument  and 

the*dt^i    diplomacy,  was  not  completed     The  intimation  made  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs 

niboif  ****    having  seciu-ed  Vizier  Mahomed  against  actual  invasion,  that  wily  Fatan  nabob 

had  no  wish  to  commit  himself  any  farther,  and  instead  of  completing  the 

alliance  on  the  basis  proposed,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Jean  Baptiste 

Filoze,  Scindia's   general,  who  had  hoped  to   conduct  the  campaign  against 

Bhopaul,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  he  might  not  make  better 

terms  than  those  which  the  Company  had  offered  him.     The  governor-general, 

on  discovering  this  duplicity,  was  so  indignant  that  he  abruptly  closed  the 

negotiation,  and  instructed  the  resident  at  Gwalior  to  leave  Scindia  at  fiill 

liberty  to  carry  out  any  projects  he  might  be  contemplating  against  Bhopaul. 

Death  of  Jq  coasequcncc  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  negotiation  with  Bhopaul, 

Bhonsla.     the  joiut  attack  upon  it  would  probably  have  been  renewed,  had  not  two  events 

occurred  which  greatly  changed  the  position  of  political  affairs.     These  were  the 

deaths  of  Vizier  Mahomed,  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  and  of  Ragojee  Bhonsla,  Rajah  of 

Nagpoor,  which  happened  within  a  week  of  each  other,  the  former  on  the  17th, 

and  the  latter  on  the  22d  of  March,  1816.     In  both  cases  a  son  succeeded,  but 

while  the  new  nabob,  Nuzur  Mahomed,  possessed  no  less  talent  and  naore 

honesty  than  his  father,  the  new  rajah,  Purswajee  Bhonsla,  was  so  weak,  both 

in  body  and  mind,  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  conducting  the  government. 

The  question  of  a  regency  was  therefore  immediately  raised,  and  led  to  disputes, 

of  which  the  governor-general  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself,  in  order  to  effect 

the  subsidiary  alliance  which  had  so  long  been  desired     By  supporting  the 

claim  of  Modajee  Bhonsla,  better  known  as  Apa  Sahib,  the  nephew  of  the  late 

rajah,  he  secured  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  with  it  an  influence. 

which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  productive  of  great  advantages.      Apa  Sahib 

accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  was  installed,  felt  that  his  only  security  against  the 

powerful  party  which  originally  opposed,  and  was  still  able  to  thwart  hira,  was 

suhBidmry    to  foHu  a  closc  alUauce  with  the  British  government     The  subsidiary  alliance 

was  no  sooner  proposed  than  he  acceded  to  it,  and  concluded  a  treaty  on  the 


with  his 
succeBsor, 


A^TsThib.  27th  of  May,  1816,  by  which  the  Company  undertook  to  protect  the  rajah 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  maintain  for  that  purpose  a 
subsidiary  force,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  a  complete  company  of  European  artillery,  and  the  rajali  engaged, 
besides  paying  seven  and  a  half  lacs  as  the  annual  expense  of  this  force,  to 
maintain  an  efficient  contingent  of  not  less  than  3000  cavalry  and  2000  infantrj-, 
to  abstain  from  all  encroachment  on  British  allies,  and  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  states  only  after  consultation  with  the  British  government  About  the 
same  time  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  the  new  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  made 
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overtures  for  an  alliance,  on  terms  similar  to  those  wliich  had  been  offered  to  a,p.  isre. 
his  father,  but  the  governor-general,  either  because  his  indignation  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  cooled  down,  or  because  he  thought  that  the  Nagpoor  alliance  had  subeidiary 
rendered  one  with  Bhopaul  unnecessary,  met  the  overtures  coldly,  and  gave  the  with  Nag- 
nabob  to  understand  that,  in  regard  to  his  territories,  it  was  his  intention  to  ^^^' 
maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  and  indifference. 

The  subsidiary  alliance  concluded  with  Nagpoor  seemed  so  important,  that 
no  time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  it.  A  body  of  troops,  designed  to  form  the 
subsidiary  force,  had  previously  been  assembled  at  Ellichpoor,  and  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  notification  was  received  from  the  resident,  commenced  their  march 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Walker.  Starting  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  ita  nnpopu- 
crossed  the  Wurda  on  the  6th,  and  two  days  after  arrived  within  a  march  of 
Nagpoor.  Here  the  main  body  halted,  and  two  battalions  moving  forward, 
made  their  entrance  into  the  Bhonsla  capital  on  the  10th.  Great  was  the 
surprise  which  had  been  produced  by  their  arrival  in  the  vicinity.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  was  not  even  suspected, 
till  it  was  formally  proclaimed  only  the  day  before  the  troops  made  their 
appearance.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  there  was  good  ground  for  this  secrecy, 
and  that  the  treaty  was  concealed  because  it  was  foreseen  that  its  terms  would 
not  be  relished.  It  was  a  virtual  surrender  of  national  independence,  and 
opposition  to  it,  therefore,  furnished  a  rallying  point  to  all  the  disaffected,  who 
were  now  able,  in  opposing  the  government,  to  conceal  their  factious  aims 
under  the  disguise  of  an  affected  patriotism.  Many  even  who  had  given  in  critical 
their  adhesion  to  Apa  Sahib,  complained  loudly  of  his  breach  of  faith  in  carry-  Ap*  sahib. 
ing  on  and  concluding  so  important  a  negotiation  without  consulting  them. 
The  quarrels  which  ensued  were  so  bitter,  and  his  position  became  in  consequence 
so  precarious,  that  he  considered  the  two  battalions  which  had  arrived  insuffi- 
cient for  his  protection,  and  begged  that  the  main  body,  whose  destined  station 
was  Hoshungabad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  should  in  the  meantime 
remain  in  the  vicinity.  The  permanent  cantonment  selected  for  the  two 
battalions  was  situated  about  three  miles  west  of  Nagpoor.  This  seemed  to 
Apa  Sahib  too  distant  for  his  personal  safety,  and  he  therefore  took  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  step  of  withdrawing  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  fixing  his 
residence  at  a  villa  immediately  adjoining  the  cantonment. 

As  the  time  for  decisive  measures  to  put  down  the  predatory  sjrstem  had  xiiopreda- 
now  arrived,  it  will  be  proper,  before  proceeding  further,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  leading  bands  against  which  the  military  operations  in  contemplation 
were  to  be  directed.  We  begin  with  the  Pindarees.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  parties  bearing  it  make  some  figure  in  the  early 
wars  of  the  Deccan,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the  Mahometan  dynasties 
there  by  the  Moguls.  They  formed  large  bodies  of  irregular  horse,  and  were 
chiefly  distinguished  fix)m  other  troops  of  the  same  description,  by  serving  with- 


nation. 
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A.D.  1816.  out  pay,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  compensate  themselves  by  plunder. 

This  permission  was  of  course  understood  to  apply  only  to  enemies,  but  the 

The  Pin-      Pindarccs  were  not  scrupulous,  and  when  plunder  was  attainable,  made  little 

(lAr06S  ft 

prodfttory  distinction  between  friend  and  foe.  When  the  Moguls  had  established  their 
ascendency  in  the  Deccan,  the  Findarees  transferred  their  services  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  shared  largely  in  the  disaster  at  Paniput.  Having  thus  been 
brought  into  Northern  India,  they  established  themselves  chiefly  in  Malwah,  and 
obtained  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nerbudda^  taking  the  designations 
of  Scindia  Shahi  and  Holkar  Shahi  Pindarees,  according  as  they  adhered  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  Mahratta  chiefe.  In  following  their  fortunes, 
however,  they  never  allowed  their  supposed  allegiance  to  interfere  with  their 
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interest,  and  were  always  ready  to  join  any  party  whose  expeditions  promised 
to  yield  the  largest  amount  of  plunder. 
Their  plan-  The  Sciudia  Shahi  Pindarees,  by  far  the  most  numerous^  first  obtained  their 
pedi'tfo^  assignments  of  land  from  Madhajee  Scindia  in  1794;.  They  were  then  headed 
by  two  brothers,  Heeroo  and  Burun,  who  raised  their  standard  at  the  season  of 
the  Dussera  or  Dasahara,  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  at  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November;  and  having  collected  their  own  followers,  and  all 
vagabond  adventurers  who  chose  to  join  them,  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  rains 
on  a  lukbar  or  plundering  expedition.  The  whole  body  were  mounted,  some 
so  well  as  to  form  an  efficient  cavalry,  but  the  far  greater  part  very  indiffer- 
ently on  small  horses  or  ponies,  and  with  arms  of  a  miscellaneous  description, 
including  pikes,  clubs,  and  sticks  pointed  with  iron.  Carrying  no  baggage, 
because  they  trusted  to  the  expedition  itself  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  they 
moved  with  great  celerity  towards  some  previously  appointed  rendezvous, 
from  which  as  a  centre  they  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  made  a 
thorough  sweep  of  everything  which  was  portable  and  possessed  any  value.    As 
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they  were  not  disposed  to  risk    an  encounter   with  regular    troopet,   they  a.d.  isie 
endeavoured  to  fall  by  surprise  on  each  district  marked  out  for  plunder,  and 
to  complete  the  work  of  devastation  before  there  was  any  danger  of  being  Homd 
overtaken.      In  carrying  out  this  plan,  no  time  could  be  lost,  and  hence,  inflicted  by 
as  the  speediest  means  of  extortion,  every  species  of  torture  and  abomination  dai^eT 
was  resorted  to.      Persons  suspected  of  concealing  property  had  a  bag  of  hot 
ashes  tied  round  their  head,  and  were  suffocated,  by  being  thus  compelled  to 
inhale  them ;  or,  after  being  thrown  on  their  back,  had  a  heavy  beam  placed 
across  their  breast,  while  a  Pindaree  sat  at  each  end  pressing  it  down,  and  at 
the  same  time  inflicting  blows  on  the  helpless  victim.     Boiling  oil  and  burning 
straw  were  also  common  materials  of  torture,  and  not  unfrequently  children 
torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  were  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  thrown  into  walls, 
or  tossed  into  the  air,  and  received  on  the  point  of  a  spear.     It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  mothers  themselves,  and  all  other  females  who 
could  tempt  brutality,  were  subjected  to  treatment  worse  than  death. 

The  two  chiefs,  Heeroo  and  Burun,  died  in  1800,  and  left  sons  who  fol-  Lw^«»of 

the  Pin- 
lowed  in  their  fieithers*  footstepa      It  was  impossible,  however,  that  anything  dawee. 

like    hereditary    succession    could    be    followed    out  among  the   Pindarees. 

Individual  talent  was  the  true  passport  to  leadership,  and  accordingly  we  find 

that  in  a  few  years,  though  the  sons  of  the  above  leaders  acquired  considerable 

notoriety,  the  chief  power  had  passed  into  other  handa    Among  the  leaders  of 

the  Scindia  Shahi  Pindarees,  two  particularly  distinguished  themselves.    These 

were  Cheetoo  and  Kureem  Khan.    Cheetoo,  by  birth  a  Jat,  was  sold  when  a  child 

during  a  famine  to  a  Kndaree.     As  he  grew  up,  he  distinguished  himself  in 

the  durra,  or  Pindaree  company,  to  which  his  master  belonged,  and  in  1804 

stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  that  he  gave  him  a 

jaghire  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Nabob.      Two  years  after  he  fell 

into  disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned  by  Scindia,  who  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty 

till  he  had  been  four  years  in  prison,  and  purchased  release  by  the  payment  of 

a  heavy  ransom.     He  afterwards  returned  to  his  jaghire,  and  again  ingratiated 

himself  so  much  with  Scindia,  that  he  gave  him  five  additional  districts  lying 

on  the  east  of  Bhopaul.      His  cantonments  were  situated  at  Nimar,  opposite  to 

Hindia,  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  his  usual  residence  was  Sutevas,  in  the  vicinity. 

Latterly  he  seldom  made  distant  excursions,  though  expeditions  annually  issued 

by  his  orders,  and  were  said  sometimes  to  muster  12,000  horse. 

Kuveem  Khan,  the  other  principal  leader  of  the  Pindarees,  was  by  birth  a  Kureem 

Rohilla,  and  first  attracted  notice  as  the  head  of  a  band  of  Pindarees  in  the      °^ 

service  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia^  when  that  chief  made  war  upon  the  Nizam, 

and    compelled  him   to    submit  to  the  disgraceful    convention  of   Kurdla. 

During  that  campaign,  Kureem  Khan  enriched  himself  with  plunder,  and  laid 

the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.     His  marriage  with  a  lady  belonging  to  a 

branch  of  the  family  of  Bhopaul,  while  it  added  to  his  respectability,  procured 
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AD.  1816.  him  some  a&signments  in  that  territory,  and  the  value  of  his  services  induced 

Scindia  to  endeavour  to  secure  them  by  creating  him  a  nabob,  and  granting 

Kmwm       him  several  additional  districts.     If  in  these  respects  he  resembled  Cheetoo,  he 

leaderofthe  rcscmbled  him  still  more  in  the  subsequent  treatment  which  he  received.     In 

arees.    p|.QpQi^jQn  ^  j^jg  powcr  incrcascd,  Scindia,  who  had  thought  of  him  only  as  an 

useful  dependant,  began  to  suspect  that  he  might  one  day  prove  a  dangerous 

rival.     There  were  certainly  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion,  since  Kureem 

Khan  had  begun  to  act  as  if  he  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  regular 

sovereignty.      Not  contented  like  other  Pindaree  leaders  with  heading  a  body 

of  predatory  horse,  he  enlisted  a  number  of  infantry,  possessed  himself  of  several 

guns,  and  formed  a  pagah  or  establishment  of  household  troops.     All  these 

things  indicated  an  amount  of  ambition  which  Scindia  was  determined  not  to 

tolerate  in  any  Pindaree,  and  he  therefore  contrived  a  plan  for  securing  Kureem 

Khan's  person,  and  annihilating  his  power.     To  effect  this  by  open  force  would 

have  been  difficult ;  cunning  furnished  at  once  an  easier  and  a  surer  process. 

To  put  his  scheme  in  execution,  Scindia  set  out  from  Gwalior,  and  sent,  a 
message  to  Kureem  Khan  to  meet  him  on  important  business.     The  Pindaree  s 
vanity  was  flattered  by  the  message,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  his  acknowledged 
iii«  sovereign  with  a  state  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own.     The  interview  took  place 

Boixureby  iu  the  viciuity  of  Bersiah,  and  Kureem  Khan,  who  had  vainly  been  attempting 
the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Suttunburee,  was  deluded  into  the  belief  that  Scindia 
meant,  after  reducing  the  place  by  his  more  powerful  artillery,  to  make  him  a 
present  of  it  Thus  thrown  off  his  guard,  he  was  still  more  flattered  when 
Scindia  offered  to  visit  him  in  his  own  camp.  To  show  his  high  sense  of  the 
honour,  he  seated  his  visitor  on  a  temporary  throne,  formed  of  a  bag  of  rupees  of 
the  value  of  £12,500,  which,  according  to  a  custom  usual  in  India  when  a  superior 
condescends  to  visit  an  inferior,  was  meant  and  accepted  as  a  present.  Scindia 
professed  to  be  not  only  delighted  with  his  reception,  but  filled  with  admiration 
of  Kureem  Khan's  abilities.  He  had  found,  he  said,  what  he  had  long  sought 
in  vain — ^an  individual  combining  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and 
there  was  scarcely  anything  he  could  ask  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  grant 
This  hint  was  not  lost  on  Kureem  Khan,  who  applied  for  several  important 
grants  in  addition  to  those  that  had  previously  been  promised.  Sunnuds,  or 
deeds  of  grant,  and  a  rich  dress  of  investiture,  were  ordered  to  be  prepared,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  complete  the  ceremony.  Full  of  hope,  he  proceeded 
on  the  appointed  day  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  Mahratta  camp.  He  was 
received  with  singular  honour,  and  seemed  on  the  eve  of  having  all  his  wishes 
fulfilled,  when  Scindia  on  some  pretext  quitted  the  tent,  and  a  body  of  armed 
men  rushed  in  and  made  Kureem  Khan  their  prisonei*.  The  success  of  this 
first  treachery  being  announced  by  a  signal  gun,  Scindia's  troops  instantly 
attacked  the  Pindaree  camp,  and  dispersing  all  the  persons  who  belonged  to  it, 
gained  an  immense  booty.     Still  more  was  expected,  as  it  was  known  that  at 
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Sliujahalpoor,  where  his  family  resided,  Kureem  Khan  had  deposited  the  greater  a.d.i8ii. 


part  of  his  jewels  and  treasure.     His  mother,  however,  saved  them  by  hurrying 
off  with  everything  of  value  to  the  westward,  and  obtaining  an  asylum  with  imprwon- 
Zalim  Sing,  Nabob  of  Eotah.     Kureem  Khan  was  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  Kureem 
Gwalior.      His  followers,  naturally  exasperated,  were  not  slow  in  retaliating,  ^^^ 
and,  divided  into  several  bands,  the  largest  of  which  was  headed  by  his  nephew 
Namdur  Khan,  plundered  the  territories  of  Scindia  without  mercy.     The  effect 
was  to  convince  the  treacherous  Mahratta  that  he  gained  little  by  Kureem 
Khan's  imprisonment,  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
by  the  tempting  offer  of  a  payment  of  six  lacs,  to  give  him  his  liberty. 

Before  Kureem  Khan  was  released,  some  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  HiBreieaae 

and  subfld- 

oblivion  of  the  past,  and  engage  him  once  more  in  Scindia  s  interests.  While  quentde- 
in  custody  he  made  no  scruple  of  promising  everything  that  was  asked  of  him,  ^  *^°*' 
but  the  moment  he  saw  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  Pindarees  the  work  of 
vengeance  commenced,  and  Scindia  found  that  if  he  erred  in  seizing  Kureem 
Khan  at  first,  he  had  erred  still  more  in  selling  him  his  freedom.  Ere  long  his 
loss  by  depredations  far  exceeded  the  six  lacs  which  had  been  paid  him,  and 
Kureem  Khan  could  boast  of  more  extensive  territories  than  belonged  to  him 
before  his  captivity.  In  addition  to  tlie  force  which  he  could  himself  collect,  he 
had  the  disposal  of  that  of  Cheetoo,  who  having  formerly  been  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  and  having  moreover  like  himself  wrongs  to  avenge  on 
Scindia,  was  ready  to  take  part  in  any  incursion  into  his  territories.  The 
effect  of  tills  union  was  to  increase  the  Pindaree  force  to  an  extent  which  made 
it  really  formidable.  At  the  dusaera  of  1811,  the  number  of  Pindarees  who 
assembled  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  have  been  not  less  than  60,000. 
This  is  an  exaggeration,  and  Prinsep  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth,  when  he 
states  them  at  "not  less  than  25,000  cavalry,  of  all  descriptions,  besides  several 
battalions  of  infantry  newly  raised  for  the  purpose." 

This  great  prosperity  of  Kureem  Khan  was  destined  not  to  be  of  long  dura-  Hisincor- 
tion.     He  was  anxious  for  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Ragojee  Bhonsla,  thesagpoor 
from  which,  owing  to  the  notorious  feebleness  of  the  government,  a  rich  booty   *"*  ^' 
with  little  risk  was  anticipated.     Cheetoo,  on  whom  Ragojee  had  recently  con- 
ferred several  jaghires,  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  them  by  taking  part  in  such  an 
incursion,  and  the  quarrel  became  so  bitter  that   the  union  was  broken  up. 
While  thus  weakened,  Kureem  Khan  was  attacked  by  Jagoo  Bapoo,  a  general 
whom  Scindia  had  sent  against  him,  and  so  completely  defeated  that  his  durra 
was  dispersed,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  himself  by  a  precipitate 
flight     Though  Cheetoo  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  this  attack,  he  is  said 
to  have  suggested  it     At  all  events  he  managed  to  turn  it  to  his  advantage, 
and  by  the  dispersion  of  his  rival's  durra  added  so  largely  to  his  own  that  he 
was  now  by  far  the  mast  formidable  of  all  the  Pindaree  leaders.     Kureem  Khan 
continued  his  flight  to  Kotah,  where  his  family  had  found  an  asylum ;  but  the 
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AD.  1812.  wary  nabob,  unwilling  to  commit  himself  further,  advised  him  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection  of  Ameer  KJian,  who  received  him  with  many  professions  of  friendship. 
Dunn  of      Thc}^  could  not  have  been  sincere,  for  he  shortly  after,  under  pretence  of  recom- 
KhlTdi*-    mending  him  to  Toolsah  Bai,  then  regent  of  Holkar's  dominions,  handed  him 
^^^^'       over  to  his  agent  QufFoor  Khan,  by  whom  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  for 
three  years.     During  this  interval  his  nephew  Namdur  Khan  had  exerted  him- 
self to  keep  up  his  duiTa,  but  on  his  return  he  found  it  so  much  diminished, 
that  he  consented  to  hold  only  a  secondary  place,  by  uniting  it  to  the  durra 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  Wasil  Mahomed,  the  two  sons  of  Heeroo.     These,  as 
successors  to  their  father,  had  always  claimed  a  place  among  the  Pindarce 
leaders,  but  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  prominent  position  which  they  had 
attained  to  Kureem  Khan's  overthrow.     They  held  considerable  jaghires  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhilsa,  and  were  usually  cantoned  within  the  Bhopaul  terri- 
tory.    In   1814   the  relative   strength  of  the  principal   Pindaree  durras  was 
supposed  to  be  as  follows: — Cheetoo's  15,000,  Kureem  Khan's  4000,  and  Dost 
and  Wasil  Mahomed's  7000.     Adding  to  these  8000  under  independent  leaders 
of  inferior  note,  the  whole  Pindaree  force  must  have  mustered  about  34,000. 
Phidapw  For  many  years  the  Pindarees  confined  their  depredations  to  the  neighbour- 

intotue  ing  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Kajah  of  Berar.  Those  of 
the  rajah,  as  the  weakest,  suffered  most  severely,  and  he  was  more  than  once 
alarmed  both  for  his  own  personal  safety  and  for  that  of  his  capital  In 
proportion  as  their  devastations  impoverished  the  districts  subjected  to  them, 
their  expeditions  began  to  prove  unproductive,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  them  over  a  wider  field.  The  British  territories  had  hitherto  escaped, 
but  after  a  pusillanimous  policy  was  adopted,  the  hope  of  impunity  tempted 
aggression,  and  in  January,  1812,  a  body  of  Pindarees  belonging  to  Dost 
Mahomed's  durra  penetrated  through  Bimdelcund  and  Rewa.  After  spreading 
devastation  and  terror  on  every  side,  burning  numerous  villages,  and  commit- 
ting fearful  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants,  they  were  advancing  to  the  pillage  of 
the  large  commercial  town  of  Mirzapoor,  when  the  approach  of  British  troops 
from  Benares  and  Allahabad  compelled  them  to  change  their  route,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  home  through  a  province  of  Nagpoor.  The  quantity  of 
booty  obtained  made  it  certain  that  this  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  forays, 
and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  threatened  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm  which  seriously  interfered  with  their  industrial  occupations,  government 
incurred  great  expense  in  stationing  and  maintaining  troops  in  the  various 
localities  into  which  it  seemed  most  probable  that  incursions  would  be  made. 
In  this  way  a  line  of  posts  was  formed,  stretching  from  the  frontiers  of  Bundel- 
cund  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  such  a  line  could 
be  effectually  guarded,  and  the  Pindarees  repeatedly  breaking  through  it,  or 
turning  it,  carried  on  their  mvages  simultaneously  in  all  the  three  presidencies. 
One  band  about  5000  strong,  headed  by  Cheetoo.  penetrating  westward,  laid 
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waste  tbe  dependencies  of  Surat ;  while  other  bodies,  carrying  their  depredations  a.d,  isu. 


to  the  south  and  east,  entered  the  Northern  Circars,  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty 

from  the  district  of  Masulipatam.      In  March,  1816,  the  devastating  hordes  Devastations 

mustered  in  the  greatest  numbers  they  had  }et  displayed.     In  three  divisions,  pindar«c* 

one  of  them  estimated  at  10,000,  and  the  others  at  5000  eaxjh,  they  burst  into 

the  territories  of  the  Nizam.     One  of  the  smaller  divisions  continuing  onward, 

})enetrated  to  Guntoor  and  Masulipatam,  and  for  eight  days  kept  moving  about 

at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  milies  a  day,  committing  fearful  devastation,  and 

perpetrating  horrible  atrodtiea     From  the  report  of  a  commission  specially 

appointed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted,  it  appeared  that  during 

the  above  eight  days,   182  persons  had  been  slain,  505  wounded,  and  3633 

tortured 

The  comparative  impunity  with  which  the  Pindarees  had  escaped  in  March,  Renewed 
1816,  tempted  them  to  return  in  December.  The  population,  despairing  of  by  them 
being  able  to  offer  any  resistance,  fled  to  the  neighboiuing  hills  and  thickets,  tomto^.'* 
and  left  their  villages  and  homes  at  the  mercy  of  the  marauders,  who  had  par- 
tially plundered  the  town  of  Ganjam,  and  threatened  the  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
whicii  no  feeling  of  veneration  would  have  induced  them  to  spare,  when  the 
approach  of  troops  hastened  their  departure.  They  were  not  allowed,  however, 
to  escape  so  easily  as  before.  One  British  detachment  hanging  on  their  rear, 
repeatedly  came  so  near  as  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the  main  body;  other 
detachments  intercepted  them  in  their  retreat,  and  when  at  last  they  reached 
their  cantonments  it  was  with  greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  the  loss  of  much 
of  their  ill-gotten  booty.  These  disasters,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which 
befell  the  Pindarees  in  various  quarters,  gave  some  countenance  to  the  eflicacy  of 
the  defensive  system,  and  parties  were  not  wanting,  both  at  home  and  in  India, 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  measurea  These,  however,  were  now 
decidedly  in  a  minority,  and  the  most  competent  judges  concurred  in  recom- 
mending offensive  operations.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto  the 
supreme  government  declared  that  "the  arrangements  and  measures  of  defence 
which  they  had  adopted  were  merely  palliatives,"  and  that  they  **  anticipated 
the  necessity,  at  some  future  time,  of  undertaking  a  system  of  military  and 
political  operations  calculated  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  great  and  increasing 
evil"  Earl  Moira  had  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  had  from  the 
very  first  urged  the  suppression  of  the  predatory  hordes  as  essential  to  the  pro- 
si)erity  and  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  countiy. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  conviction  expressed  by  two  successive  Indian  Timki 
administrations,  the  home  authorities  clung  so  strongly  to  the  defensive,  that  a  the  home 
letter  from  the  secret  committee,  dated  29th  September,  1815,  expressly  pro-  *«*»»°"«"^ 
lubited  the  supreme  government  "from  engaging  in  plans  of  general  confederacy 
and  offensive  operations  against  the  Pindarees,  either  with  a  view  to  their  utter 
extirpation,  or  in  anticipation  of  an  apprehended  danger."    The  governor-gene- 
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A.D.  1816.  ral  continued  to  urge  his  views,  but  so  unsuccessfully,  that  even  Mn  Canning, 
who  in  1816  had  become  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  dictated  instructions 
Timid ooun-  in  which  the  following  passages  occur:  "We  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of 
home  an-*  a  general  war  for  the  uncertain  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Pindareea  Extended 
^d  to^  political  and  military  combinations  we  cannot  at  present  sanction  or  approve.*' 
pindawede-  ^grain,  after  a  reference  to  the  "suspicious  behaviour  of  certain  of  the  Mahratta 

vaatatioiin.         o         »  '■ 

chieffcains  and  the  daring  movements  of  the  Pindarees,"  it  is  added:  "We  enter- 
tain a  strong  hope  that  the  dangers  which  arise  from  both  these  causes,  and 
which  must,  perhaps,  always  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  may,  by  a  judi- 
cious management  of  our  existing  relations,  be  prevented  from  coming  upon  us 
in  any  very  formidable  force;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  at  this 
moment  to  establish  a  new  system  of  policy  tending  to  a  wider  diffusion  of  our 
power,  must  necessarily  interfere  with  those  economical  regulations  whiclj  it  is 
more  than  ever  incumbent  on  us  to  recommend  as  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  present  ascendency,  and  by  exciting  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  other  states,  may  too  probably  produce  or  mature  those  very  projects  of 
hostile  confederacy  which  constitute  the  chief  object  of  your  apprehension." 
These  crude  notions,  and  the  pusillanimous  policy  which  they  recommended, 
were  only  carried  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  when  the  secret  committee, 
acting  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Canning's  dictation,  suggested  the  practicabilitj'-  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  mutual  dissensions  of  the  Pindarees,  and  of  neutralizing 
their  mischievous  activity  by  setting  one  leader  against  another.  The  indig- 
nant reply  of  the  governor-general  deserves  to  be  quoted:  "When  the  honoura- 
ble committee  suggest  the  expedient  of  engaging  one  portion  of  the  Pindarees 
to  destroy  some  other  branch  of  the  association,  I  am  roused  to  the  fear  that 
we  have  been  culpably  deficient  in  pointing  out  to  the  authorities  at  home  the 
brutal  and  atrocious  qualities  of  those  wretches.  Had  we  not  failed  to  describe 
sufficiently  the  horror  and  execration  in  which  the  Pindarees  are  justly  held,  1 
am  satisfied  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
honourable  committee  than  the  notion  that  this  government  should  be  soiled 
by  a  procedure  which  was  to  bear  the  colour  of  confidential  intercourse — of  a 
common  cause  with  any  of  these  gangs." 
The  bolder  Thc  atrocitics  of  the  Pindarees  had  at  length  been  carried  to  such  a  height 

^riioiia  that  the  home  authorities  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
ly^yw!  bolder  course  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoined,  and  so  far  modified  their  previous 
instructions,  as  to  admit  that  "they  were  not  intendeti  to  restrain  the  governor- 
general  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  discretion  upon  any  occasion  when 
actual  war  upon  the  British  territories  might  be  commenced  by  any  body  of 
marauders,  and  where  the  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects  might  call  for 
efficient  protection."  Any  measures  which  he  might  have  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  invasion  and  pursuing  the  invaders  into  their  own  haunts 
were  approved  by  anticipation.     The  governor-general  lost  no  time  in  acting 
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upon  the  new  policy  thus  indicated,  and  prepared  to  negotiate  the  new  alliances  ad. i816. 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  form  before  any  reasonable  hope  could  be 
entertained  of  suppressing  the  predatory  system.  The  Pindarees,  though  the  other  de- 
most  numerous  and  most  atrocious,  were  by  no  means  the  only  depredators.  SIm«  the 
Depredation  in  some  form  entered  largely  into  the  military  system  of  the  Mah-  ^*^^"*- 
rattas,  and  many  of  the  troops  professedly  belonging  to  Scindia  and  Holkar 
were  marauding  mercenaries,  who  trusted  much  more  to  plunder  than  to  regular 
l>ay,  and  were  ever  ready  when  dissatisfied  with  the  one  or  the  other  to  change 
masters,  or  to  assume  independence  and  create  disturbances  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  profiting  by  them.  The  desertion  of  the  alliances  which  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  had  formed  was  a  virtual  declaration  in  favour  of  predatory  war- 
fare, and  bands  of  Fatan  mercenaries,  sometimes  in  the  name  of  Mahratta  chiefs, 
but  more  frequently  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  employ  any  pretext, 
began  to  roam  over  the  territories  from  which  protection  had  been  withdrawn, 
as  if  that  withdrawal  had  declared  them  to  be  a  common  prey.  Ameer  Khan, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  at  the  head  of  these  marauders,  having  fixed  upon 
Rajpootana  as  the  principal  sphere  of  his  operations,  kept  the  whole  country 
in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy.  The  feuds  existing  among  the  Rajpoot  chiefs 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  play  the  one  against  the  other,  and  thus  enrich  and 
aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of  all.  In  order  to  show  how  much  the 
general  tranquillity  was  thus  disturbed  some  detail  will  be  necessary. 

Rajasthan  or  Rajpootana,  an  extensive  region  stretching  westward  from  the  state  of  bivj- 
Jumna  to  Scinde,  and  southward  from  the  Punjab  to  Malwah  and  Gujerat, 
derived  its  name  from  the  principal  tribes  inhabiting  it,  who  called  themselves 
Rajpoots,  or  "Sons  of  Princes,"  because  they  claimed  to  represent  the  Cshatriya, 
or  the  original  regal  and  military  Hindoo  caste.  It  is  said  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  territory  was  ruled  by  a  single  prince.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
primitive  monarchy,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  been  completely  dissolved,  and  the 
country  broken  up  into  a  number  of  independent  principalities.  Of  these,  by 
far  the  most  important  were  Mewar,  Marwar,  and  Dhoondar,  better  known  by 
the  names  of  their  respective  capitals,  Odeypoor,  Joudpoor,  and  Jeypoor.  The 
chief,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  Rana  of  Odeypoor,  claimed  direct  descent  from 
Rama,  and  accordingly  took  precedency  of  all  the  other  Rajpoot  princes,  who, 
when  the  succession  opened  to  them,  did  not  think  themselves  fully  installed 
till  he  had  recognized  them  by  bestowing  an  ornament  worn  upon  the  forehead. 
This  recognized  pre-eminence  of  the  Rana  gave  him  much  more  political  weight 
than  he  could  have  derived  from  his  territory,  which,  situcited  in  the  south  of 
Rajpootana,  was  throughout  rugged,  and,  with  a  few  exceptional  spots,  far  from 
fertile.  The  Mogul,  though  he  often  tried,  failed  to  make  him  tributary,  and 
he  maintained  his  independence  to  the  lasi  Immediately  to  the  west  beyond 
the  Aravali  Mountains  lay  the  territory  of  Marwar,  or  of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor, 
who  belonged  to  the  Rahtore  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  and  derived  his  descent  from  a 
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AD.  1803.  family  which  reigned  at  Canoiije  about  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest. 

He  possessed  some  fertile  tracts,  particularly  towards  his  south  frontier,  but  all 

The  three     the  rest  of  his  territory  was  little  better  than  a  sandy  desert.     In  the  reign  of 

loading  Raj-  ^  m=j 

poot  stote^  Akbar  the  rajahs  acknowledged  the  Mogul  as  their  superior,  and  held  high  office 
at  his  coui*t,  till  the  bigotry  of  Aurungzebe  compelled  them  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  During  a  war  of  thirty  years  they  maintained  their  independence  and 
were  never  again  subject  to  the  Mogul.  On  the  north-east,  extending  nearly  to 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  was  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor,  who  claimetl 
descent  from  Easa,  a  younger  son  of  Rama^  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Kachwaka  Rajpoots.  Many  parts  of  the  territory,  though  sandy,  had  been 
brought  by  irrigation  under  profitable  culture,  and  many  other  parts  were  so 
well  adapted  for  grazing  that  a  very  considerable  revenue  was  raised.  The 
proximity  to,  Agra  and  Delhi  brought  the  rajahs  into  early  antagonism  with  the 
Mogul  emperors,  and  deprived  them  of  independence.  Wliile  the  empiiv 
existed  they  endeavoured  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  loss  by  repeatedly 
gaining  possession  of  the  first  offices  in  the  state ;  when  the  empire  became 
hopelessly  dismembered,  Jey  Sing,  the  rajah  then  reigning,  ceased  to  contest 
the  Mahratta  ascendency,  and  making  the  best  terms  he  could  with  them,  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1743  to  devote  himself  to  internal  improvements,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  tastes,  more  especially  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, his  proficiency  in  which  is  attested  by  his  astronomical  tables  drawn  up 
for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  the  observatories  which  he  erected  at 
Jeypoor,  Oojein,  Benares,  and  Dellii. 

Kriehna  In  1803,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Mahratta  war,  Bheem  Sing  was  Rana 

Kooniarve, 

the  Rana  of  of  Odcypoor,  Mccr  Sing  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  and  Jugat  Sing  Rajah  of  Jeypoor. 
hJ^M^ '  Their  only  safety  was  in  union,  but  their  feuds  made  this  impossible,  and  left 
daughter,  ^jj^^^  ^^  bccomc  the  prey  of  comparatively  ignoble  enemiea  The  original 
cause  of  quarrel  is  so  singular  and  characteristic,  as  to  be  not  undeserving  of  a 
short  narrative.  Bheem  Sing  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  Krishna  Koomaree, 
who  was  sought  in  marriage  by  several  Rajpoot  princes:  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor 
was  the  successful  suitor,  but  died  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  The 
Rajah  of  Jeypoor  was  next  preferred ;  and  all  the  preUminarj'^  arrangements 
having  been  made,  an  escort  of  3000  troops  had  actually  proceeded  to  Odey- 
poor  to  bring  the  princess  home,  when  Man  Sing,  now  Rajah  of  Joudpoor, 
stepped  in  and  claimed  her  as  his  wife,  insisting  that  after  she  had  been  the 
affianced  bride  of  his  predecessor  it  would  bring  indelible  disgrace  upon  him  to 
allow  her  to  be  married  into  any  other  family.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  Man 
Sing  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  marriage  with  Jugat  Sing, 
by  attacking  and  routing  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  escort  the  princess 
from  Odeypoor.  A  fierce  war  immediately  ensued,  and  was  so  far  in  fiivom* 
of  Man  Sing,  that  the  Rana  broke  off  the  intended  nuptials  and  agreed  to  accept 
him  as  his  son-in-law.     For  this  success  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  the'^ah- 
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rattas,  who,  having  during  their  conquests  in  Hindoostan  established  their  ad.isos. 
claim  of  chout  in  Rajpootana,  made  it  a  ground  for  interfering  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  its  chiefe.     Both  Scindia  and  Holkar  gave  their  support  to  the  Feud» 
Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  but  notwithstanding  this  formidable  combination,  the  Rajah  SJ^t  * 
cjf  Jeypoor  was  still  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  his  ground,  as  he  had,  *^***^'' 
in  December,  1803,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Lord  Lake,  by  which  the  integrity 
of  his  territories  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Company.      In  tliis  case,   however,  the 
guarantee    of   the    Company    proved    a 
broken  reed    Su*  George  Barlow,  on  find- 
ing that  the  treaty  interfered  with  his 
])Usillanimous  policy,  availed  himself  of 
some   flimsy   pretexts  for   cancelling   it, 
and   as   if  tliis   injustice   had   not  been 
sufficient,  let  the  Mahrattas  loose  upon 
him  by  freeing  them  from  some  restric- 
tions which  prohibited  them  from  inter- 
fering with  his  territory.    The  first  eflfect 
of  this  desertion  was  to  subject  him  to  a 
visit  from  Holkar,  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  bu}^  oflT  at  the  price  of  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees. 

In  consideration  of  tliis  sum,  Holkar  undertook  not  to  interfere  in  the  war  warpro- 
which  the  rival  .marriage  had  produced,  and  Man  Sing,  not  only  attacked  their dJ 
by  Jugat  Sing,  but  opposed  by  a  powerful  body  of  his  own  subjects,  who,  '*"^''°'' 
disgusted  by  his  tyranny,  had  risen  in  support  of  another  claimant  to  the 
throne,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel  of  Joudpoor.  Scindia,  who 
had  been  bought  oflT  by  the  Rana,  had  also  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  but  both 
he  and  Holkar,  while  keeping  their  engagements  in  the  letter,  laid  no  restraint 
on  their  marauding  dependants.  Ameer  Khan  in  particular,  considering  it 
contrary  to  his  interest  that  Man  Sing  s  power  should  be  annihilated,  compelled 
Jugat  Sing  to  raise  the  siege  of  Joudpoor,  and  liasten  home  to  the  defence  of  his 
own  dominions.  The  Rana,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  war  between  the 
two  rajahs,  suflfered  so  much  from  the  exactions  of  Scindia  and  Ameer  Khan, 
and  felt  so  indignant  at  being  obliged  to  treat  them  as  equals,  that  he  made 
an  urgent  application  to  the  Company,  and  offered  to  purchase  their  protection 
by  the  cession  of  half  his  territory.  The  two  rajahs,  also  convinced  that  their 
liostilities  were  only  making  them  the  prey  of  a  common  enemy,  oflfered  to  submit 
their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  government,  which  having,  as 
they  justly  argued,  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  ought  not  to 
decline  his  duties,  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  of  which  was  to  in- 
terpose authoritatively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  tranquillity.     The 
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AD  1806    policy  now  in  favour  was  too  selfish  and  cowardly  to  attach  any  weight  to 


•      these  representations,  and  the  British  government  looked  on  with  indiflferenoe. 
Horrible      and  kept  boasting  of  its  moderation  in  standing  aloof;  while  whole  provinces 
wooncuing  Were  falling  into  a  state  of  anarchy.     One  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  seal  the 
^^^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  beautiful  Krishna  Koomaree,  Princess  of  Odeypoor.     The  Hana^  her 
poot  chiefe  father,  deprived  of  all  other  support,  was  driven  to  enUst  the  services  of  Ameer 
Khan,  and  assigned  to  him  a  fourth  of  his  revenues  as  the  permanent  hire  of 
one  of  the  Patan  adventurer  s  brigadea     Availing  himself  of  the  influence  thus 
acquired.  Ameer  Khan,  who  had  discovered  in  the  Bana  a  character  as  heartless 
and  imprincipled  as  his  own,  ventured  to  suggest,  that  as  the  marriage  feud 
still  continued  to  rage,  the  only  effectual  mode  of  terminating  it  would  be  to 
remove  its  cause  by  putting  the  princess  to  death.     Strange  to  say,  the  inhuman 
proposal,  instead  of  being  rejected  with  horror,  was  listened  to,  and  according 
to  Ameer  Khan's  account,  the  Rana  replied  as  follows: — **If  you  will  pledge 
yourself  to  get  for  me  Khalee  Row  (a  coveted  tract  of  territory),  from  Rajah  Man 
Sing,  I  will  in  that  case  contrive  to  get  rid  of  my  daughter  after  you  shall  have 
gone,  using  such  means  as  shall  create  as  little  odium  as  possible/'     The  means 
adopted  were  to  mix  poison  with  his  daughter's  food     The  quantity  taken 
proved  insufficient,  but  the  princess^  divining  what  had  been  intended,  sent  to 
her  father  to  say  that  if  her  living  longer  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  his  family,  there  was  no  necessity  for  going  secretly  to  work.      She 
accordingly  dressed  herself  in  gay  attire,  and  procuring  a  bowl  of  poison,  drank 
Tragical &te  it  off,  cxclaiming,   "This  is  the  marriage  to  which  I  was  foredoomed"      Her 
Koomaree.  mothcr,  unablc  to  survive  the  tragical  fate  of  her  beloved  daughter,  died  shortly 
after  of  a  broken  heart.     The  father  continued  to  live  and  reap  the  full  fruits 
of  his  infamy.     According  to  the  account  given  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
untimely  death  of  the  princess  was  no  sooner  known  in  Odeypoor,  than   "  loud 
lamentations  burst  from  every  quarter,  and  expressions  of  pity  at  her  j&te 
were  mingled  with  execrations  on  the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  those  who 
could  purchase  safety  on  such  terms."     The  difficulty  of  finding  any  redeeming 
trait  in  this  diabolical  atrocity,  will  justify  the  insertion  of  Sir  John's  narrative 
of  the  conduct  of  "  Sugwant  Sing,  chief  of  Karradur,  who,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  the  proceedings  in  the  palace,  hastened  fix)m  his  residence  to  Odey- 
poor, and  dismounting  from  a  breathless  horse,  went  unceremoniously  into  the 
presence  of  his  prince,  whom  he  found  seated  with  several  of  his  ministers  in 
apparent  affliction.     '  Is  the  princess  dead  or  alive?'  was  his  impatient  interro- 
gation; to  which,  after  a  short  pause,  Adjeit  Sing  replied,  by  entreating  him 
*  not  to  disturb  the  grief  of  a  father  for  a  lost  child.'     The  old  chief  immediately 
unbuckled  his  sword,  which,  with  his  shield,  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Malia- 
rana,  saying,  in  a  calm  but  resolute  tone :   '  My  ancestors  have  served  yours  for 
more  than  thirty  generations,  and  to  you  I  cannot  utter  what  I  feel,  but  these 
arms  shall  never  more  be  used  in  your  service.' "     Sugwant  Sing  kept  his 
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word.     Though  he  lived  eight  years  longer,  and  did  not  actually  renounce  his  a.d.  leie 
allegiance,  he  did  not  again  bear  arms  for  the  Rana. 

It  was   impossible   that   permanent   peace   could   be   purchased   by  such  subopdinatc 
inhuman  means,  and  war  and  rapine,  the  effect  partly  of  foreign  aggression  prinoipaii- 
and  partly  of  intestine  dissension,  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  Rajpootana  ^^' 
which  held  out  any  hope  of  plunder.     Besides  the  three  Rajpoot  principali- 
ties, of  which  some  account  has  been  given,  there    were  many  others,  some  of 
them  like  those  of  Bikaneer  and  Jessulmeer,  though  of  great  extent,  situated 
so  fai'  to  the  north  and  west,  and  of  so  sterile  a  character,  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  military  operations;  and  others,  like  Kotah,  Boondee,  and  Mackai-ee, 
of  comparatively  small   extent,  but    from  their  immediate  proximity  to  the 
eastern  frontier,  of  considerable  military  and  political  importance.     Mackaree 
was  the  only  one  of  these  which  had  a  subsisting  alliance  with  the  Company; 
but  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  until  they  were   all  brought  into  the  same 
position,  the  predatory  system  could  not  be  successfully  combated.     Such  then 
was  the  first  task  to  which  the  governor-general  considered  it  necessary  to 
address  himself.     It  was  not  very  difficult,  for  such  was  the  state  of  insecurity  Raoiution 
and  wretchedness  to  which  most  of  the  chiefs  had  been  reduced,  that  nothing  govemor- 
more  than  the  intimation  of  a  readiness  to  abandon  the  non-interference  policy  ^^^  a.e 
was  required,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  the  benefits  of  the  better  ^^^ 
policy  about  to  be  resumed.     The  Rajah  of  Jeypoor,  who,  from  the  unjustifiable 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  thrown  off,  was  considered  as  having  a  prior 
claim,  made  the  first  application,  and  the  resident  at  Delhi,  to  whom  it  had 
been  presented,  was  authorized  in  April,  18 IC,  to  negotiate  an  alliance.     The 
Rana  of  Odeypoor  and  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor  followed  his  example.    So  anxious 
was  the  Rajah  of  Kotah  for  protection,  that  he  offered  beforehand  to  submit  to 
any  terms  which  the  governor-general  might  dictate.     The  Rajah  of  Boondee, 
taking  a  similar  course,  pleaded  services  which  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten; 
while  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  on  the  frontiers  of  Bundelcund  or  Malwah  prayed 
to  be  taken  within  the  pale  of  protection.     Even  Ameer  Khan,  as  if  carried 
away  by  the  current,  or  conscious  that  he  would  be  unable  to  resist  it,  offered 
to  desist  from  pillage  if  guaranteed  in  his  actual  possession,  and  to  assist  in 
dispersing  the  Pindarees.       Nuzur   Mahomed   also,   the   Nabob  of  Bhopaul, 
notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement  formerly  given,  renewed  his  applica- 
tion with  more  success,  and  concluded  a  preliminary  engagement. 

Some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  course  which  Scindia  might  take.     The  Pin-  »"»>ioiw 

^  ^   ^  prooednre  of 

darees  had  been  accustomed  to  take  part  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  deemed  scindiaand 
themselves  so  necessary  to  bim,  that  Namdur  Khan,  on  hearing  of  the  projected 
crusade  against  them,  addressed  a  letter  to  Scindia,  in  which  he  asked,  "  What, 
if  we  are  destroyed,  will  become  of  you? "  Nor  was  this  question  so  extrava- 
gant as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Scindia  himself  was  doubtful  if  he  could 
dispense  with  their  assistance,  and  several  of  his  most  distinguished  officers 
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AD.  1816.  not  only  patronized  the  Pindarees,  but  believed  that,  if  duly  supported,  they 
might  prove  a  match  for  the  British,  and  be  the  means  of  re-establishing  the 
The  mode  of  warfare  which  the  Mahrattas  originally  pursued,  and  to  the  abandon- 

abandoned  ment  of  which  not  a  few  ascribed  their  more  recent  disasters.  It  was  therefore 
by  somdia.  ^^^  without  alarm  and  deep  mortification  that  Scindia,  shrinking  from  a  new 
contest,  felt  constrained  to  abandon  the  Pindarees  to  their  fate,  and  even  to 
profess  his  desire  to  assist  in  any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  their 
extermination.  While  Scindia  was  thus  afraid  to  show  any  countenance  to 
the  Pindaree,  little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  troops  of  Holkar,  whose 
musnud  was  now  occupied  by  a  child,  while  an  unprincipled  woman  acted  as 
regent,  and  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  position  among  contending  factions. 
Policy  of  the  jn  regard  to  the  Peishwa,  there  was  more  room  for  doubt.  He  had  long 
submitted  with  the  utmost  reluctance  to  the  yoke  which  the  subsidiary  alliance 
had  imposed  upon  him,  and  ever  since  he  had  been  compelled  to  allow  his 
favourite,  Trimbukjee,  to  be  carried  off  to  an  imprisonment  which  was  appar- 
ently to  be  for  life,  his  bitter  animosity  to  the  British  had  scarcely  been  dis- 
guised. Loud  and  incessant  were  his  complaints  of  harshness  and  injustice. 
He  had  given  up  Trimbukjee,  he  alleged,  only  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  in  the  belief  that  if  found  guilty  he  would  be  returned  to  him  for 
punishment.  He  was  also  sustaining  severe  pecuniary  loss,  as  Trimbukjee,  who 
had  been  intrusted  with  his  treasures,  was  the  only  person  who  could  show 
where  they  were  concealed.  While  daily  importuning  the  resident  on  this 
subject,  and  enlarging  on  many  other  imaginary  grievances^  the  startling  intel- 
EBcapeof  hiB  ligence  amved  that  Trimbukjee  had  made  his  escape  on  the  2d  of  September, 
Trimbuiyee.  1816,  from  the  Fort  of  Tannah.  For  greater  security,  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
consisted  entirely  of  European  soldiers,  and  this  circumstance  was  proved  to 
have  aided  the  means  used  for  setting  him  at  liberty.  He  was  allowed  every 
afternoon  to  take  exercise  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  ramparts,  and  it  was 
remembered  when  too  late  that  a  Mahratta  groom  who  had  the  charge  of  an 
officer's  horse,  used  about  the  same  time  to  be  busily  employed  inamediately 
below  in  currying  and  cleaning  him.  He  was  often  singing  snatches  of  Mahratta 
songs,  the  meaning  of  which  the  sentries  did  not  imderstand,  but  which  Bishop 
Heber,  from  the  account  given  to  him,  has  exhibited  in  the  following  verses:— 

"  Behind  the  bosh  the  bowmen  hide, 
The  horse  beneath  the  tree, 
Where  ahall  I  find  a  knight  will  ride 
The  jungle  paths  with  me  ? 

There  are  five-and-fifty  coursers  there, 

And  four-and-fifty  men ; 
When  the  fiffcy-fifth  shall  mount  hie  steed, 

The  Deccan  thrives  again.* 

A  hole  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  stable  where  the  Mahratta  groom  kept  his 
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horse  was  easily  reached  from  an  outhouse  of  the  foi-t,  to  which  Triinbukjee  a.d.  isie. 
was  permitted  to  retire  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  in  charge  of  a  sentry. 
In  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  while  the  sentry  stood  outside,  the  prisoner  dis-  Bwapeof 
appeared,  and  having  changed  his  dress  into  that  of  a  common  labourer,  with  a 
basket  on  his  head,  passed  the  gateway  of  the  fort  unquestioned.  The  narrow 
channel  of  Salsette  was  all  that  separated  him  from  the  Mahratta  territory. 
He  waded  over,  and  found  a  body  of  horsemen,  who  soon  placed  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit. 

The  Peishwaj  on  being  informed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  of  Trimbukjee*s  escape,  oupudty 
not  only  professed  entire  ignorance,  but  pi*omised  to  adopt  energetic  measures  Pewiwa. 
for  recapturing  him.  He  soon  gave  cause  to  suspect  his  sincerity.  Any  infor- 
mation he  gave  was  found  only  to  mislead,  and  he  began  to  collect  troops  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  Poonah,  with  so  little  attempt  at  concealment,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  cared  not  how  soon  open  hostilities  were  commenced  Meanwhile, 
though  Bajee  Row  pretended  to  have  no  idea  of  the  place  to  which  Trimbukjee 
had  retired,  and  declared  solemnly  that  he  believed  him  to  be  dead,  all  his 
subjects  were  well  aware  that  he  had  found  an  asylum  among  the  Mahadeo 
Hills,  to  the  south  of  the  Neera,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  considerable 
bodies  of  horse  and  foot.  It  was  moreover  ascertained,  that  interviews  had 
actually  taken  place  between  Trimbukjee  and  his  master,  who  had  conveyed 
money  to  him,  and  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  cause  his  own.  The 
troop's  under  Trimbukjee  at  last  amounted  to  nearly  20,000.  This  seemed  only 
the  prelude  to  a  much  more  formidable  muster,  since  the  Peishwa  displayed 
augmented  activity  in  raising  new  levies,  in  removing  his  treasures  from  Poonah 
to  Raighur,  and  in  improving  the  defences  of  his  strongest  forts. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  bring  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  a  formal  muioai  pre- 
decision,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  whUe  waiting  for  instructions  from  the  governor-  forhoiuu- 
general,  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  by  recalling  to  Poonah  the  principal  *'*^ 
part  of  the  subsidiary  force  which  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontier  to  watch 
the  Pindarees,  and  instructing  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  to  advance  into 
Candeish.  Here  a  body  of  insurgents,  about  5000  strong,  had  assembled  .under 
Oodajee  Dainglia,  Trimbukjee's  nephew,  while  his  brother-in-law,  Jado  Row, 
headed  another  body  of  about  the  same  strength,  in  the  south-east,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Punderpoor.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  smaller  parties  were  pre- 
paring to  join  from  various  quarters.  Had  this  been  all,  a  short  delay  might 
still  have  been  possible,  but  every  step  taken  by  the  Peishwa  showed  plainly 
that  the  insurgents  had  his  full  sanction,  and  had  good  ground  for  believing 
that  he  would  soon  place  himself  at  their  head.  One  of  his  most  overt  acts 
was  the  collecting  of  gun  bullocks  for  the  artillery  in  his  arsenal  at  Poonah. 
Thus  distinctly  warned,  Mr.  Elphinstone  deemed  it  folly  to  leave  matters  longer 
in  suspense,  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  Peishwa,  in  which,  after  reproaching 
him  with  duplicity  and  wanton  aggression,  he  notified  to  him  that  the  friendly 
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A.D.  1816.  relations  between  the  two  governments  were  at  an  end,  that  any  attempt  to 

leave  Poonah  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  subsidiaiy 

Threatened   {q^qq  would  proceed  forthwith  to  put  down  the  insurrection.     The  last  threat 

war  with  *  *  ^    ^ 

the  Peiflhwa.  Vas  immediately  put  in  execution,  and  British  troops  moved  forthwith  against 
the  principal  bodies  of  insurgents.  Colonel  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
lightly  equipped,  hastened  to  the  south,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  come 
up  with  a  body  of  4000,  which  seemed  only  anxious  to  avoid  an  encounter. 
Another  detachment  under  Major  Smith  was  more  successful,  and  after  a  chase 
of  150  miles  in  four  days,  overtook  the  fugitivea  They  made  little  resistance, 
and  were  dispersed  without  suffering  severely,  as  the  detachment  had  no 
cavalry  to  continue  the-  pursuit.  The  other  main  body  of  insurgents 
assembled  in  Candeish  did  not  escape  so  easily ;  a  detachment  of  the  Hyderabad 
subsidiary  force  under  Captain  Davies  having  encountered  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  a  precipitate  flight,  leaving  more  than  400  dead  upon  the  field. 

iiis  alarm.  Bajce  Row,  whcu  he  saw  the  extreme  to  which  matters  had  been  precipitated, 

became  seriously  alarmed,  and  seemed  willing  to  make  any  concession  that 
might  be  required  of  him  for  the  re-estabUshment  of  amicable  relations. 
Another  short  delay  in  consequence  took  place,  but  its  only  eflect  was  to  give 
Mm  another  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  insincerity.  The  moment  the  more 
immediate  pressure  was  removed,  all  his  promises  were  forgotten,  and  he 
resumed  his  former  courses.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  though  still  left  without  direct 
instructions  from  the  governor-general,  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
in  a  manner  forced  upon  him,  and  having  on  the  6th  of  May,  1817,  obtained  a 
private  audience  of  the  Peishwa,  informed  him  that  after  what  had  passed,  no 
accommodation  with  him  could  now  be  made  except  by  his  engaging  to  deliver 
Trimbukjee,  and  giving  security  for  performance.  This  communication  was 
received  with  great  apparent  coolness,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  on  the  following  day  to  give  a  more  definite  form  to  his  demands, 
by  embodjdng  them  in  a  note  which  specifically  required  an  obligation  to 
deliver  Trimbukjee  within  one  month,  and  deliver  the  forts  of  Singhur,  Poor- 
under,  and  Raighur,  as  interim  pledges.  The  written  demand  was  received 
with  as  much  apparent  indifference  as  the  verbal  commimication,  and  the 
twenty-four  hours  allowed  for  answer  liad  nearly  expired  when  vakeels  arrived 
to  intimate  that  the  Peishwa  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  would  surrender  the  forts 
without  delay.  This  unexpected  result  had  been  produced  by  the  movement 
of  the  subsidiary  force  to  positions  which  would  have  given  them  a  complete 
command  of  Poonah. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  instructions  of  the  governor-general  arrived.  Thej"^ 
approved  by  anticipation  of  all  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  done,  and  made 
specific  provision  for  three  cases  which,  it  was  supposable,  might  have  occurred 
In  the  first  case,  assuming  that  the  Peishwa  had  surrendered  Trimbukjee,  or 
made  sincere  efforts  to  seize  him,  the  relations  between  the  courts  were  to  be 
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replaced  on  the  same  footing  as  when  Trimbukjee  was  surrendered  in  1815.   a.d.  isir. 
In  the  second  case,  assuming  that  the  Peishwa  had  not  taken  active  steps  of 
any  kind,  the  delivery  of  Trimbukjee  within  a  definite  time,  and  of  greater  Rigorous 
securities  than  furnished  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  were  demanded.     In  the  third  offei4  to 
case,  which  supposed  that  refusal  or  evasion  continued  after  the  receipt  of  the  *^®^^*****'*- 
instructions,  the  securities  were   to  be  enhanced.      The  securities  mentioned 
included  cessions  of  territory  to  the  amount  of  twenty-nine  lacs,  to  meet  the 
expense  of  an  additional  subsidiary  force  of  5000  horse  and  3000  foot,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  Peishwa's  contingent ;  the  surrender  of  all  claims  on  Gujerat, 
Bundelcund,  and  Hindoostan ;  and  generally,  a  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  be 
the  head  of  a  Mahratta  confederacy.     Should  war  have  actually  commenced, 
the  Peishwa  was  to  be  seized,  and  a  temporary  arrangement  made  for  the 
government  of  the  country.     The  fact  of  instructions  having  been  received  from 
the  governor-general  was  intimated  to  the  Peishwa,  but  their  precise  contents 
were  not  explained  to  him  till  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  resident  waited  upon 
him,  and  explained  article  by  article  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty  which  he  had 
prepared. 

The  Peishwa  and  his  ministers  laboured  hard  to  obtain  some  abatement  of  ho  accepts 

tliem  amler 

the  terms,  but  did  nothing  to  justify  it  On  the  contrary,  the  levy  of  troops  protest. 
continued  as  before,  and  the  month  allowed  for  the  surrender  of  Trimbukjee 
was  allowed  to  expire.  There  was  now  therefore  no  room  for  hesitation,  and 
Mr.  Elphinstone  demanded  that  the  treaty,  in  teims  of  the  draft,  which  he  had 
explained,  should  forthwith  be  executed.  A  short  delay  was  gained  by  the 
discussion  of  the  terms,  but  all  evasions  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  treaty 
was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Peishwa  on  the  13th  of  June,  1817.  The  stipu- 
lations would  have  deserved  a  minute  detail  had  they  been  destined  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  two  governments  for  any  lengthened  period,  but  as  events 
shortly  afterwards  took  place  which  entirely  superseded  them,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  mention  that  the  Peishwa  was  taken  boimd  to  cede  territory  yielding 
a  revenue  of  thirty-four  lacs;  to  renounce  the  character  of  supreme  head  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  and  the  right  to  communicate  with  other  native  powers, 
except  through  the  British  resident;  to  commute  all  past  claims  on  the  Guicowar 
for  an  annual  payment  of  four  lacs;  to  renew  the  lease  of  the  moiety  of 
Ahmedabad  to  the  Guicowar,  for  four  and  a  half  lacs,  and  to  surrender  all 
rights  in  Bundelcund,  Hindoostan,  and  Malwah.  The  terms  were  undoubtedly 
rigorous,  and  the  Peishwa  felt  them  to  be  so  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  very 
time  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  he  protested  that  it  had  been  wrung  from  him, 
and  that  he  acquiesced  merely  because  he  was  unable  to  resist.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  feel  any  sympathy  for  him  He  had  brought  all  his  disasters  upon 
himself  by  a  cowardly,  deceitful,  and  vindictive  temper ;  and,  as  will  soon  be 
seen,  the  power  left  him,  curtailed  as  it  was,  was  still  sufiicient  to  tempt  him  to 
complete  his  ruin,  by  plunging  once  more  into  hostilities. 
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CHAPTER    IIT. 


General  preparationB — ^The  army  of  HindooBtan — ^The  army  of  the  Deccan — First  movements — ^Treaties 
with  Sdndia  and  with  Ameer  Khan— Rupture  with  the  Peishwa — Battle  of  Kirkee — Flight  of  the 
Peiahwa — Operations  against  the  Pindarees — Rupture  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor — Battle  of 
Seetabaldee — Rupture  with  Holkar — Battle  of  Mahidpoor — ^Treaty  with  Holkar — Dispersion  of  the 
Pindarees — Operations  against  the  Peishwa — Rajah  of  Sattarah  installed — Capture  of  Sholi^>oor  and 
Raighur — Storm  of  Talneer — Annexation  of  Saugur — Deposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor — Capture 
of  Chanda — Surrender  of  Bajee  Row — The  last  of  the  Peishwas. 

j  AVING  obtained  from  the  home  authorities  a  distinct  though 
somewhat  qualified  assent  to  the  necessity  of  suppression  of  the 
predatory  system,  the  governor-general,  who  had   previously 
formed  his  plans,  lost  no  time  in  completing  his  general  prepara- 
tions.    With  this  view,  two  powerful  armies  were  provided  to 
A.D.  1817.  advance  simultaneously  from  the  north  and  south,  so  as  not  only  to  envelope 
the  usual  haunts  of  the  Pindarees,  but  to  overawe  any  of  the  native  chiefe  who 
Preparations  might  bc  dlsposcd  to  couutenauce  them.     The  army  of  Hindoostan  was  com- 
th^^!^  posed  of  four  main  divisions,  each  of  them  of  sufficient  strength  to  act  indepen- 
torysyBtem.  ^jg^^y  ghould  circumstauces  require  it.     The  right  division,  assembled  at  Agra, 
and  commanded  by  General  Donkin,  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one 
of  them  his  majesty's  8th  dragoons,  a  regiment  of  European  (his  majesty's  14th) 
and  three  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  eighteen  guns.     The  left  division, 
stationed  at  Callinger  in  Bundelcund,  and  commanded  by  General  Marshall, 
consisted  of  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  two  corps  of  irregular  horse,  and  five 
Army  of      battalious  of  native  infantry,  with  twenty-four  guns.      The  centre  division, 
stationed   at   Secundra,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about   thirty  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Cawnpore,  and  commanded  by  (Jeneral  Brown,  consisted  of  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  one   of  them   his   majesty's    24th  light   dragoons,  his 
majesty's  87th  regiment,  and  eight  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  fifty-four 
guns.     This  division,  with  which  the  governor-general  as  commander-in-chief 
established  his  head-quarters,  mustered  12,500  fighting  men  of  the   regular 
ai-my.     The  fourth  was  a  reserve  division,  stationed  under  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
at  Rewaree,  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  and  composed  of  a  regiment 
of  native  cavalry,  two  corps  of  Skinner's  horse,  his  majesty's  G7th  regiment, 
and  five  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  twenty-two  guna     To  each  division 
considerable   bodies  of  irregulars  were  attached,  while  separate  detachments 
were  stationed  in  various  localities  to  the  east  and  west,  so  as  to  give  support 
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as  required,  or  intercept  the  marauders  when  attempting  to  escape.     iThe  whole  a.d.  isn. 
of  the  army  of  Hindoostan  mustered  63,000  men. 

The  army  of  the  Deccan,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  commander-in-  Army  of  the 

•  ...  .     .      JDeocan  aa- 

chief  of  the  Madras  presidency,  was  formed  into  five  divisions.     The  first  divi-  aembied  for 
sion,  with  which  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  fixed  his  headquarters,  was  intended  to  pro-  of^r**''" 
ceed  to  Hindia,  and  consisted  of  a  squadron  of  his  majesty's  22d  light  dragoons,  ^'"*^**^- 
two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  flank  companies  of  his  majesty's  royal  Scots, 
and  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  field  artillery.     The  second  division, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Doveton,  and  designed  to  manoeuvre  in  Berar,  consisted 
of  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and  of  the  remainder  of  his  majesty's  royal 
Scots,  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  and  the  Berar  and  Hyderabad  brigadea 
The  third  division,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  also  a  commis- 
sion to  act  as  the  governor-general's  political  agent,  was  intended  to  proceed  in 
advance,  and  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  and  five  companies  of 
native  infantry,  with  the  Russell  brigade,  the  Ellichpoor  brigade,  and  4000 
Mysore  auxiliary  horse.     The  fourth  division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Smith 
and  intended  to  operate  in  Candeish,  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry, 
his  majesty's  65th  regiment,  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  and  a  body  of 
reformed  Poonah  horse  under  European  officers.     The  fifth  division,  forming  the 
Nagpoor  subsidiary  force,  commanded  by  Colonel  Adams,  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments of  native  cavalry,  a  body  of  Rohilla  horse,  the  contingent  of  the  Nabob 
of  Bhopaul,  and  six  battalions  of  native  infantry.     A  reserve  division  was 
formed  under  Colonel  Pritzler,  and  brigades  were  left  at  Poonah,  Nagpoor,  and 
Hyderabad.     A  respectable  force  had  also  been  assembled  in  Gujerat  under  Sir 
W.  G.  Kerr.    The  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  number,  amounted  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  113,000  men,  with  800  pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  embarked  at  Calcutta  on  the  voyage  up  the  Thegover- 
Ganges  on  the  8th  of  July,  1817,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Patna,  to  receive  a  ^iTthe 
complimentary  deputation  fi*om  Khatmandoo,  arrived  at  Cawnpore  in  Septem-  *^**' 
ber.  On  the  16th  of  October  he  took  the  field  in  person,  reached  Secundra, 
where  the  centre  division  had  assembled,  on  the  20th,  reviewed  the  troops  on 
the  21st,  and  crossed  the  Jumna  with  them  on  the  26th.  General  Donkin 
moved  simultaneously  from  Agra,  and  both  began  their  march  upon  Gwalior, 
the  centre  division  by  the  route  of  Jaloun  and  Seonda  on  the  Sindh,  and  the 
right  division  by  Dholpoor  Baree  on  the  ChumbuL  The  object  of  these  move- 
ments cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  the  governor-general's  own  words : 
"Residing  at  Gwalior,  he  (Scindia)  was  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  independently  of  this  objection  that  those  territories  were  separ- 
ated fi*om  our  territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  a  military  defect  in  the 
situation,  to  which  it  must  be  supposed  the  Maharajah  had  never  adverted. 
About  twenty  miles  south  of  Gwalior  a  ridge  of  very  abrupt  hilLs,  covered 
with  tangled  wood  peculiar  to  India,  extends  from  the  Little  Sindh  to  the  Chum- 
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A.D.  1817.  bul,  which  rivers  form  the  flank  boundaries  of  the  Gwalior  district  and  iu 
dependencies.  There  are  but  two  routes  by  which  carriages  and  perhajo 
cavah-y  can  pass  that  chain,  one  along  the  Little  Sindh  and  another  not  far 
from  the  Chumbul.  By  my  seizing,  with  the  centre,  a  position  which  woull 
bar  any  movement  along  the  Little  Sindh,  and  placing  Major-general  Donkin? 
division  at  the  back  of  the  other  pass,  Scindia  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  or 
subscribing  the  treaty  which  I  offered  him,  or  of  crossing  the  hills  throu^S 
bye-paths,  attended  by  a  few  followers  who  might  be  able  to  accompany  liim 
sacrificing  his  splendid  train  of  artillery  (above  100  brass  guns),  with  all  it> 
appendages,  and  abandoning  at  once  to  us  his  most  valuable  possessions.' 

How  far  it  was  justifiable  to  take  advantage  of  the  false  position  in  wliioli 
any  one  had  placed  himself,  and  impose  upon  him  terms  which,  as  the  governor- 
general  himself  confesses,  "were  essentially  unqualified  submission,  though  s; 
coloured  as  to  avoid  making  him  feel  public  humiliation,"  might  well  have  been 
questioned,  had  not  Scindia  by  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  forfeited  all  claim  t«' 
more  indulgent  treatment.  While  professing  a  readiness  to  assist  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Pindarees,  he  had  not  only  promised  them  protection,  but  was 
suspected  of  sharing  in  their  plunder.  With  his  Mahratta  confederates  he  hai 
been  incessantly  intriguing  for  the  formation  of  a  league  designed  to  destn\v 
British  supremacy,  and  had  very  recently  been  detected  in  a  treacherous  corre- 
spondence with  the  Nepaulese.  This  last  act,  which  crowned  all  his  other 
offences,  had  been  discovered  by  mere  accident.  While  two  passengers  wer^ 
crossing  the  Ganges  at  Bithoor,  a  full-sized  impression  of  Scindia  s  seal  chanceii 
to  drop  from  the  turban  of  one  of  them  Suspicion  being  excited,  they  were 
detained  and  searched.  Besides  several  letters  from  Scindia  himself  some  open 
and  some  sealed,  they  were  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  letter  urging  the 
Ghoorkas  to  make  common  cause  with  the  other  independent  powers  of  India 
For  better  concealment,  this  letter  was  neatly  pasted  between  the  leaves  of  a 
Sanscrit  book  of  the  Vedas  which  one  of  the  passengers,  who  professed  to  be  a 
travelling  student,  was  carrying  with  him.  The  governor-general,  as  the  most 
delicate  and  impressive  mode  of  intimating  to  Scindia  that  the  intrigue  \va> 
known,  sent  the  sealed  letters  to  be  delivered  to  him,  unopened  and  without 
comment,  in  full  durbar.  This  discovery  undoubtedly  had  its  weight  in  deter- 
ring Scindia  from  disputing  the  terms  which  were  dictated  to  him,  and  which 
he  was  well  aware  might  easily  be  made  still  more  rigorous  and  unpalatable. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  5th  of  November,  1817,  he  engaged  toii^ 
his  best  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarees ;  to  furnish  and  maintain  in 
complete  efficiency  a  specific  contingent  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  British  officer;  to  admit  British  garrisons  into  the  forU 
of  Hindia  and  Aseerghur,  and  allow  them  to  be  used  as  dep&ts  during  the  war; 
to  remit  for  three  years  his  claims  upon  the  British  government,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  equipment  of  the  contingent ;  and  to  allow  the 
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sums  hitherto  paid  in  pensions  to  his  family  and  ministers  to  be  applied  to  the  a.d.  isn. 
regular  payments  of  those  of  his  troops  co-operating  with  the  British.     With 
the  exception  of  the  troops  so  co-operating,  all  the  others  belonging  to  Scindia  Termaof 
were  to  remain  stationary  at  the  posts  assigned  by  the  British  government,  duded  with 
By  the  eighth  article  of  treaty  of  Surjee  Argengaum,  concluded  in  November,  ^°*^* 
1 805,  the  British  government  had  engaged  to  confine  its  alliances  with  other 
native  states  within  certain  limits.     This  article,  as  interfering  with  the  alli- 
ances necessary  to  be  formed  for  the  successful  suppression  of  the  predatory 
system,  was  superseded  by  a  new  article,  which  gave  full  liberty  to  conclude 
alliances  with  the  Rajpoot  states  of  Odeypoor,  Joudpoor,  Jeypoor,  and  others 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chumbul,  always,  however,  subject  to  the  tribute  which 
these  states  were  bound  to  pay  to  Scindia,  and  the  payment  of  which  was 
guaranteed  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  agreeing  not  to  interfere  in  future 
with  their  affairs.     Tliis  treaty  with  Scindia  was  immediately  followed  by 
another  with  Ameer  Khan,  who  had  sagacity  enough  to  foresee  the  ruin  which 
hostilities  with  the  British  would  necessarily  bring  upon  him,  and  therefore 
engaged,  on  their  guaranteeing  to  him  all  the  territories  which  he  actually 
possessed  under  grants  from  Holkar,  to  disband  his  Patans,  and  give  up  his 
artillery,  on  receiving  five  lacs  of  rupees  as  their  estimated  value.     As  an  hostage 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  treat}'-,  Ameer  Khan's  son  and  heir  was  to  reside  at 
Delhi. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  a  final  rupture  with  Bajee  Row  took  Final  mp- 
place,  and  actual  hostilities  commenced.  When  he  signed  the  treaty  he  had,  ^©Jrow. 
with  more  boldness  and  honesty  than  he  usually  evinced,  protested  that  it  was 
wrung  from  him  by  compulsion,  and  there  could  not  therefore  be  a  doubt  that 
he  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  himself  free  from  it  As  if 
by  signing  it  he  felt  so  degraded  as  to  be  ashamed  to  show  himself  to  the 
inhabitants  of  his  capital,  he  withdrew  from  it,  and  continuing  absent  under 
various  pretences,  did  not  return  till  the  end  of  September.  What  he  was 
meditating  was  very  apparent,  for  the  whole  of  October  was  spent  by  liim  in 
collecting  troops  from  all  quarters,  and  urging  his  jaghirdars  to  prepare  their 
contingenta  It  was  the  middle  of  the  month  before  Mr.  Elphinstone  could 
obtain  an  audience,  and  when  he  demanded  an  explanation,  he  was  merely 
told  that  the  Peishwa  was  desirous  to  take  part  in  the  Pindaree  war  to  the 
extent  of  his  means.  This  pretence  was  too  shallow  to  deceive.  Meanwhile, 
other  circumstances  gave  unequivocal  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Nimierous 
attempts  were  made  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys  of  the  brigade, 
and  the  Mahratta  troops,  as  they  crowded  into  the  capital,  encamped  so  as  to 
inclose  the  British  cantonments.  The  site  of  these,  on  the  north-east  of  the  city, 
had  been  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against  an  attack  from 
without,  but  became  very  insecure  when  an  attack  was  threatened  both  from 
without  and  from  within.  The  necessity  of  removing  to  a  stronger  position 
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AD.  1817.  became  every  day  more  and  more  apparent^  and  ai  last  Mr.  Elphinstone,  though 
most  reluctant  to  precipitate  the  open  rupture  which  was  seen  to  be  impending, 
gave  orders  on  the  31st  of  October  that  the  stores  of  the  brigade  should  be 
transported  to  Kirkee,  and  that  the  brigade  itself  should  immediately  follow. 
Site  of  The  Moota  from  the  south-west  meeting  the  M6ola  fi'om  the  north-east, 

th«  British  forms  with  it  the  Moota- Moola,  which  takes  an  intermediate  direction  and 
2^"  flows  east.  On  the  right  bank,  in  the  angle  made  by  the  Moota  and  the  Moota- 
Moola>  lies  the  city  of  Poonah,  inclosed  by  the  rivers  towards  the  west  and 
north,  but  quite  open  towards  the  south  and  east,  in  which  latter  direction,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  subsidiary  force  had  its  cantonments.  On  the  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Moota,  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Moola,  stood  the 
British  residency,  which  had  thus  the  disadvantage  of  being  entirely  separated 
fix)m  the  cantonments,  a  river  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city  intervening 
between  them.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  disadvantage,  and  escape  from  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  troops  which  were  pouring  into  the  city,  that 
the  British  brigade  removed  on  the  1st  of  November  to  the  village  of  Kirkee, 
situated  rather  more  than  two  miles  to  the  north,  in  an  angle  formed  by  an 
abrupt  bend  of  the  Moola,  and  affording  peculiar  advantages  for  defence.  The 
brigade,  consisting  of  a  Bombay  European  regiment,  which  had  just  arrived, 
and  three  native  battalions  under  Colonel  Burr,  seemed  quite  able  to  maintain 
its  new  position  till  succours  should  arrive,  but  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  send 
to  Seroor  for  a  light  battalion  that  had  been  left  there  to  meet  contingencies, 
and  a  corps  of  1000  auxiliary  horse  that  had  just  been  raised  in  the  same  quarter. 
Demanda  This  reinforcement  started  from  Seroor  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  in  the 

watn^n**  forcuoon  of  that  day,  Bajee  Row,  informed  of  the  fiaxjt,  put  his  troops  in  motion. 
Eiphiiurtone.QQ]^g^  a  Mahratta  chief,  who  had  always  been  at  the  head  of  the  war  party, 
moved  round  a  battalion,  which  took  up  a  position  between  Kirkee  and  the 
residency,  obviously  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  two.  Mr.  Elphinstone  having  immediately  demanded  an  explanation,  an 
officer  arrived  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwa  to  say  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
approach  of  troops  as  well  from  Seroor  as  from  Colonel  Smith's  army,  and 
having  twice  before  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  irresolution,  he  was  now  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  his  demands.  These  were  that  the  recently 
arrived  Europeans  should  be  sent  back  to  Bombay,  and  that  the  brigade  must 
both  be  reduced  to  its  usual  amount,  and  cantoned  wherever  he  should  appoint 
A  categorical  answer  being  required,  Mr.  Elphinstone  could  only  reply,  that  if 
the  Peishwa  joined  his  army,  he  would  join  the  brigade,  and  that  if  the 
Mahratta  troops  advanced  towards  the  brigade,  they  would  assuredly  be 
attacked  Bajee  Row  seems  to  have  been  too  impatient  to  wait  for  this  reply, 
for  the  moment  his  message  left  the  residency,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  joined 
his  army  at  the  Parbutee  Hill,  a  little  south-west  of  Poonah,  So  quick  were 
the  subsequent  movements,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  suite  had  barely  time 
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to  ford  the  Moola»  and  hasten  up  its  left  bank,  to  cross  it  again  by  a  bridge  a.d.  isir. 
which  led  to  Kirkee,  when  the  residency  was  attacked,  pillaged,  and  burned, 
with  all  Mr.  Elphinstone's  valuable  books  and  papera 

Although  the  position  at  Kirkee  could  not  have  been  successfully  assailed,  ^^^<^ 
it  was  resolved  to  advance  from  it  into  the  plain.  The  extent  to  which  the 
fidelity  of  the  native  troops  had  been  tampered  with  was  not  certainly  known, 
and  by  keeping  them  cooped  up,  more  might  be  lost  than  by  assuming  the 
offensiva  Accordingly,  Colonel  Burr,  leaving  a  detachment  in  charge  of 
Kirkee,  advanced  and  formed  his  line,  placing  the  Europeans  in  the  centre. 
Major  Ford,  who  was  cantoned  at  Dhapoora,  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  with 
two  battalions  of  the  Foonah  contingent,  marched  in  to  take  his  share  in  the 
danger,  but  was  so  much  impeded  by  a  party  of  horse  sent  to  intercept  him, 
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a,  Position  taken  up  by  Colonel  Bnrr  on  the  4th 

Nov.  1817. 

b,  Residenoe,  whence  Mr.  Elphinatone  retired  by 

zonte  b  b  bf  on  5th  Not. 

c,  Miyor  Ford's  battalion,  as  th^  came  in  from 

Dhapoora. 


d,  First  battalion  of  7th  Bombay  Native  lufentiy, 

as  adranoed  and  nearly  suxroonded. 

e,  First  battalion  of  7th  Bombay  Native  In&ntzy, 

as  fonned  aftenrards  en  potenee. 

f,  Colonel  Milne  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 

g,  His  bivooao. 


that  he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way,  and  did  not  arrive  before  the  action  was 
hotly  commenced  The  Mahrattas  opened  a  heavy  but  distant  cannonade,  and 
attempted  to  push  bodies  of  horse  round  the  British  flanks.  In  this  they  partly 
succeeded,  but  were  ultimately  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  did  not 
again  attempt  to  come  to  close  quarters.  At  nightfall  the  British  retmned  to 
Kirkee,  with  a  loss  of  only  eighteen  killed,  and  fifty-seven  wounded ;  whereas 
the  enemy,  who  had  for  some  time  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  retired 
leaving  about  500  on  the  field. 

Hostilities  being  now  openly  declared,  the  Mahrattas,  as  if  for  the  purpose  Barbarons 
of  making  reconciliation  impossible,  proceeded  to  give  a  ferocious  character  to  of  two 
the  war,  by  putting  to  death  Captain  Vaughan  and  his  brother,  who,  having  Bri^T' 
been  surrounded  while  travelling  with  a  small  escort,  had  surrendered  on  pro-  ^""• 
mise  of  quarter;  and  inhumanly  murdering  or  mutilating  most  of  the  women 
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A.D.  1817.  belonging  to  the  brigade  who  had  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  can- 
tonments Meanwhile,  a  just  retribution  was  in  course  of  preparation.  Colonel 
Plight  Smith,  inferring  the  state  of  matters  at  Poonah,  from  the  interruption  of  his 
Peishwa.  communications,  hastened  southward.  On  the  8th  of  November  he  reached 
Ahmednuggur,  and  though  parties  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  kept  hovering  around 
him,  did  not  experience  much  annoyance  till  he  had  passed  Seroor,  when  they 
appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  surround  him  on  every  side.  He  forced  his 
way,  notwithstanding,  and  after  a  loss  of  part  of  his  baggage,  arrived  at  Poonah 
on  the  13th.  A  combined  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  was  arranged,  but  at 
day-light  on  the  17th,  when  it  was  put  in  execution,  it  was  found  deserted, 
with  the  tents  still  standing.  The  Peishwa's  courage  had  again  failed  him,  and 
he  had  hastened  oif  during  the  night  to  save  himself  by  flight  Poonah  surren- 
dered in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  a  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  was  successful 
in  capturing  eighteen  guns,  with  their  tumbrils  and  ammunition,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage, 
state  of  During  the  discussions  with  the  Peishwa,  a  complete  change  had  come  over 

Nagpoor.  the  policy  of  Apa  Sahib.  We  left  him  so  conscious  of  dependence  on  British 
protection,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  Nagpoor  and  fixed  his  residence  close 
to  the  cantonments  of  the  subsidiary  force.  His  naturally  restless  and  intrigu- 
ing disposition  did  not  permit  him  long  to  remain  quiet,  and  he  soon  became 
intimately  connected  with  the  very  party  which  had  most  strenuously  opposed 
his  appointment  to  the  regency.  This  change  was  speedily  followed  by  indica- 
tions of  a  desire  to  shake  himself  free  of  some  of  the  obligations  to  which  he  had 
become  bound  by  the  treaty,  and  he  began  with  complaining  that  the  subsi- 
diary force  and  the  contingent  absorbed  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  public 
revenue.  This  complaint  was  doubtless  well  founded,  as  the  proportion  exceeded 
a  third  of  the  whole,  and  measures  were  about  to  be  taken  to  lighten  the 
burden,  when  his  own  impatience  and  folly  rendered  an  amicable  adjustment 
impossible.  The  possession  of  the  regency  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition.  He 
was  anxious  not  only  to  wield  the  power,  but  to  bear  the  name  of  rajah,  and 
as  there  was  no  obstacle  to  his  possession  of  the  musnud  except  the  imbecile 
Pursajee,  the  necessary  means  were  taken  to  remove  it.  On  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  February,  1817,  Pursajee  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Though  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  been  murdered,  the  vague  rumours  of 
violence  which  were  whispered  at  the  time  passed  unheeded,  and  Apa  Sahib 
gained  the  object  of  his  crime  by  being  immediately  proclaimed,  without  oppo- 
Apa  Sahib  sitiou,  Rajah  of  Nagpoor.  After  this  elevation  he  lost  no  time  in  eflfecting  the 
changes  which  he  had  been  meditating.  Nerayun  Punt,  who  had  strongly 
advocated  the  subsidiary  alliance,  and  had  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  main 
channel  of  communication  with  the  British  government,  was  dismissed,  and 
Purseram  Row,  a  notorious  intriguer  in  favour  of  an  opposite  policy,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.     When  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident, 
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on  the  incongruity  of  this  appointment,  he  revoked  it  indeed,  but  only  to  make  a.d.  isit. 
choice  of  the  commander  of  his  private  troops,  Ramchundur  Waugh,  who  was 
in  some  respects  still  more  objectionable.     All  his  other  appointments  to  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  state  were  made  in  a  similar  spirit. 

The  British  alliance,  which  Apa  Sahib  had  previously  professed  to  regard  ApaSahiv* 
as  the  main  prop  of  his  power,  was  now  regarded  with  undisguised  aversion,  hMtuity  to 
and  he  plunged  deep  into  the  intiigues  which  were  at  this  time  carried  on  for  t^rorta.  "* 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  Mahratta  confederacy.  When  the  Peishwa, 
after  threatening  an  open  ruptiure  sooner  than  give  up  Trimbukjee,  was 
frightened  into  submission,  and  concluded  the  humiliating  treaty  mentioned 
above,  Apa  Sahib,  aware  how  far  he  had  committed  himself,  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  consequences  by  retracing  his  steps.  He  ostensibly  restored 
Nerayun  Punt  to  favour,  made  a  new  arrangement  respecting  the  contingent, 
with  which  he  professed  to  be  perfectly  satisiied,  and  gave  so  many  proofs  of  a 
friendly  disposition,  that  the  resident  was  partly  imposed  upon,  and  as  late  as 
the  end  of  October,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  immediate  rupture  was  to  be 
apprehended  Very  possibly,  had  affairs  remained  at  Poonah  on  their  former 
footing,  this  opinion  might  have  proved  correct,  but  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  the  Peishwa  had  rushed  into  hostilities,  than  Apa  Sahib  resolved  to  make 
common  cause  with  him.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  declare  himself, 
and  only  indicated  his  designs  by  the  extent  and  activity  of  his  military 
preparationa  By  the  middle  of  November,  appearances  were  so  menacing  that 
the  resident  requested  that  a  brigade  of  Colonel  Adam's  division  should  halt  on 
tlie  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  be  ready  to  detach  a  battalion  with  three  troops 
of  cavalry,  to  reinforce  the  Nagpoor  brigade,  which  had  been  much  weakened 
by  sickness.  The  residt  of  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Smith  at  Poonah,  followed  by  the  Peishwa's  flight,  however  much  they  might 
have  disconcerted  Apa  Sahib,  made  no  apparent  change  in  his  purposes,  for 
his  levies  of  troops  continued  as  briskly  as  befora  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
known  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  frequently  agitated  in  the  privacy 
of  his  court,  and  that  he  alternated  from  the  one  to  the  other,  according  as 
pradent  or  desperate  counsels  swayed  him. 

The  first  overt  declaration  of  Apa  Sahib's  determination  to  throw  in  his  lot  HiBprof«- 

■ion  of  alle- 

with  Bajee  Bow,  was  given  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  November,  when  the  gianoetothe 
resident  received  a  note  from  Ramchundur  Waugh,  intimating  that  the  rajah 
had  received  a  khelaut,  or  dress  of  honoiu*  from  Poonah,  and  intended  next  day  • 
to  go  in  state  to  his  camp,  to  be  invested  with  it,  and  also  formally  to  assume 
tha  title  of  Senaputee,  or  commander-in-chief,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  Nothing  could  be 
more  preposterous.  Bajee  Row  was  at  this  moment  at  open  war  with  the 
British,  and  yet  Apa  Sahib,  professedly  their  ally,  was  preparing  in  the  most 
pubUc  majiner  to  declare  allegiance  to  him.     Mr.  Jenkins  pointed  out  these 
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A.D.  1817.  inconsistencies,  and  not  only  refused  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  but  remon- 

strated  against  it  in  the  strongest  terma    Apa  Sahib  was  not  to  be  thus  deterred ; 

pwparatioM  but  awBTe  that  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 

ties  between  uncquivocal  declaration  of  hostility,  he  immediately  showed  how  ready  he  was 

lild  ^^   ^  proceed  to  extremes  by  stationing  his  troops  in  threatening  positiona     The 

^*^-      means  of  defence  were  very  limited,  consisting  only  of  two  battalions  of  native 

infantry,  considerably  reduced  by  sickness,  three  troops  of  native  cavalry,  two 

companies  forming  the  resident  s  escort,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  with 

four  six-pounders.     Colonel  Scott  had  the  command 

The  residency  was  situated  to  the  west  of  Nagpoor,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  low  ridge  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  terminated  by  two  heights 
called  the  Seetabaldee  Hills,  about  400  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and  with 


Sbetabaldeb  Hills  and  Nagpoor  Rbbidekot.— From  PriBMp's  NanwtiTe. 

Petition  of    an  elevation  nowhere  exceeding  100  feet.     The  south  hill,  the  larger  of  tlie  two, 

theBrittoh    ,      ,        ^  .  >  ©  ' 

re«den<T.  had  a  flat  summit  nearly  280  yards  long  from  east  to  west,  and  was  covered 
with  tombs.  The  north  hill,  much  less  than  the  other,  but  rather  more 
elevated,  was  of  a  conical  shape,  and  at  the  top  not  more  than  thirty-three 
yards  long  by  six  broad.  The  slope  of  both  hills  was  gentle,  and  the  ascent 
.  easy,  except  at  a  few  points  where  quarries  had  been  opened  The  buildings 
of  the  residency  lay  along  the  western  base  of  the  ridge  overlooking  a  spacious 
plain ;  the  base  of  the  other  three  sides  of  the  ridge  was  occupied  by  native 
huts  irregularly  grouped.  Colonel  Scott  made  his  arrangements  as  foUowa 
On  the  north  hill  he  posted  300  men  of  one  of  the  battalions,  with  two  of  the 
six-pounders,  under  command  of  Captain  Sadleir.  The  remainder  of  this  bat- 
talion, and  the  whole  of  the  other,  with  part  of  the  escort  and  the  rest  of  the 
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artillery,  were  stationed  on  the  south  hill.     The  residency,  hastily  fitted  for  ad.  1817. 
defence,  was  occupied  by  the  other  part  of  the  escort,  while  the  three  troops  of 
cavalry  and  some  light  infantry  kept  possession  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  it.  state  of 
The  whole  force  under  Colonel  Scott  mustered  about  1300;  the  Mahratta  army,  Nagpow* 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  stretched  round  from  east  to  south  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  Seetabaldee  Hills,  was  estimated  at 
1 2,000  horse  and  8000  foot;  of  the  latter  3000  were  Arabs. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  though  the  rajah's  cavalry  were  proceeding  in 
large  masses  towards  the  western  plain  fronting  the  residency,  and  his 
infiuitry  and  artillery  were  taking  up  positions  which  menaced  the  Seetabaldee 


OperatJtioiis  afainst, 

NAGPOOR 


^  JSritUK     dLf 
a       d?     Caofoby 
C3  TnMon^ 


VOf' 


■^p^^^B^) 


a.  Pint  British  position  on  15th  Deo. 

b,  Second  British  position  on  16th  Dec. 
0,  Third  British  position  on  16th  Dec. 

d,  Enemy's  guns  abandoned  on  British  advance, 
e  and  f,  Position  of  Colonel  M'Leod  after  enemy's 

defeat, 
g.  British 


h  and  i,  Enemy's  camp  and  guns  playing  on 

British  advance, 
k.  Enemy's  camp  and  guns  playing  on  Col.  Oahan. 
1,  Battery  of  howitren,  opened  20th  Deo. 
m,  Advanced  position  against  fort,  Slst  Deo. 
n  o.  Enemy's  magazine, 
pp,  Seetabaldee  Hills. 


Hills,  he  kept  up  the  farce  of  sending  pacific  messages.    At  sunset  two  ministers, 

Nerayun  Punt   and  Nerayunjee  Nagria,  the  latter  as  notoriously  hostile  as 

the  other  was  friendly  to  British  interests,  arrived,  but  before  the  object  of 

their  visit  could  be  ascertained  hostilities  commenced  with  a  smart  fire  of  commence- 
ment of 
musketry,  opened  by  the  Arabs  almost  simultaneously  on  both  hills.     It  was  hosuiitieB. 

replied  to  with  spirit,  and  the  conflict  continued  to  rage  throughout  the  night. 

At  two  in  the  morning  an  intermission  of  some  hours  took  place,  and  the 

British  availed  themselves  of  it  to  make  up  fresh  cartridges,  and  strengthen  their 

position  by  placing  along  the  exposed  brow  of  the  hills  sacks  of  flour  and  grain, 

and  anjrthing  else  that  might  serve  for  cover.    The  enemy  had  made  no  decided 

impression,  and  yet  affairs  had  begun  to  wear  a  very  gloomy  appearance.     On  the 

northern  hill,  against  which  the  attack  had  been  specially  directed,  a  heavy  loss 
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A  D.  1817.  had  been  sustained.     Captain  Sadleir  was  killed,  Captain  Charleworth  the  next 

in  command  was  wounded,  and  the  defenders  were  so  thinned  or  exhausted 

HoBtuities    that  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  them.     It  was  therefore  obvious  that  if  the 

with  Nag-  ^  ^ 

poor.  enemy  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  vajat  superiority  of  numbers,  and  keep 
up  the  attack  by  bringing  forward  fresh  assailants,  the  defenders  must  ulti- 
mately be  overcome  by  mere  exhaustion. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  enemy's  plan,  and  in  the  meanwhile  their  cavalry 
were  closing  round  the  residency  on  the  south  and  west  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  escape,  and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  a  sudden  onset 
in  that  quarter.  At  daybreak  the  fire  opened  more  furiously  than  ever,  addi- 
tional guns  having  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  night,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
the  explosion  of  a  tumbril  on  the  summit  of  the  northern  hill  caused  so  much 

Battle  of  the  coufusiou  that  the  Arabs  rushed  forward  with  loud  cries  and  carried  it.     Thus 

Hills.  ^  in  possession  of  the  key  of  the  position,  the  Arabs  opened  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  gun  which  they  had  captured,  and  two  others  which  they  had  brought  up. 
The  first  shot  killed  Lieutenant  Clarke  and  Dr.  Neven  the  surgeon;  the  second, 
a  round  of  grape,  fatally  wounded  Mr.  Sotheby,  the  resident's  assistant,  and 
disabled  four  soldiers;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  defenders  were  about  to  be  com- 
pletely overpowered,  when  a  gallant  exploit  saved  them.  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  under  instnictions  to  keep  oflF  the  enemy  s  horse, 
but  not  to  advance  into  the  plain  against  them,  remained  at  his  post  while  the 
^  enemy  closed  round  and  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side.  At  last  they  brought 
two  guns  to  bear  upon  him,  and  caused  such  loss  that  he  chose  rather  to  forget 
his  orders  than  submit  to  it.  Bushing  forth  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he 
drove  the  masses  of  horse  in  flight  before  him,  captured  the  two  guns,  turned 
them  upon  the  fugitives,  and  with  so  much  effect  that  they  allowed  him  to 
carry  them  back  as  trophies  to  his  post.  This  unexpected  and  most  successful 
charge  so  animated  the  defenders  on  the  ridge  that  they  attacked  the  Arabs, 
who  had  already  planted  their  standards  upon  it,  and  forced  them  to  give  way. 
At  this  moment  another  tumbril  exploded  on  the  northern  hill,  and  the  sepoys 
pushing  forward  amid  the  confusion  succeeded  in  recapturing  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.     The  tide  of  battle  was  now  completely  turned,  and  the  Mahrattaa 

Defeat  of  the  gavc  Way  ou  cvcry  side.  The  Arabs,  who  still  showed  in  some  force,  having 
been  dispersed  by  another  cavalry  charge,  the  troops  on  the  hills  moved  down, 
cleared  the  surrounding  houses  and  villages  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  all  the 
guns  not  previously  carried  off*.  The  enemy,  though  aware  that  the  British 
troops  were  worn  out,  and  that  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  had 
suffered  too  severely,  and  were  too  much  intimidated,  to  try  the  issue  of  a  second 
conflict.  The  victors  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this 
cowardly  conduct,  since  they  had  already  lost  about  a  fourth  of  their  whole 
number  in  killed  and  wounded. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  decided,  Apa  Saliib,  as  if  he  thought  tiiat  his 
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double  game  had  not  yet  been  played  out,  sent  a  message  to  the  resident  to   a.d.  isit. 
express  his  concern  for  the  untoward  event.     His  troops,  he  said,  had  acted 
-without  his  sanction  or  knowledge,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  renew  the  Tonns  dio- 

.   .  .         tatodto 

former  friendship.  The  resident  replied  that  the  final  decision  now  rested  with  Apa  saub. 
the  governor-general,  but  consented,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  rajah's  army  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  This  consent  he  gave  the 
more  readily  beea^use  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements;  and  in 
fact,  on  the  29th,  only  two  days  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Qahan,  by  accelerating 
bis  advance,  arrived  with  three  additional  troops  of  cavahy  and  a  battalion  of 
native  infantry.  Another  detachment,  under  Major  Pitman,  arrived  on  the  5th 
of  December;  and  on  the  12th  and  13th,  Colonel  Doveton  encamped  at  Seeta- 
baldee  with  the  whole  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan.  The 
resident  was  now  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms,  and  on  the  15th  made  the  fol- 
lowing prnpositions  to  the  rajah : — that  he  should  acknowledge  having,  by  his 
defection,  placed  his  territories  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  government — that 
lie  should  give  up  all  his  artillery — ^that  he  should  disband  the  Arabs  and  other 
mercenary  troops,  sending  them  off  in  certain  specified  directions,  so  as  to  leave 
Nagpoor  and  its  fort  in  British  occupation — and  that  he  should  himself  come  to 
the  British  residency,  and  remain  there  as  an  hostage  for  performance.  On  the 
acceptance  of  these  terms  former  relations  would  be  restored,  and  nothing  more 
would  be  demanded  than  the  cession  of  as  much  territory  as  would  meet  the 
expense  of  the  subsidiary  force,  and  a  provision  for  such  a  degree  of  internal 
control  as  might  suffice  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  aggression.  He  was 
allowed  till  four  o'clock  of  the  following  morning  to  declare  his  acceptance,  and 
told  that  in  the  event  of  refusing  it  he  would  forthwith  be  attacked. 

Apa  Sahib  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  longer  respite,  and  on  representing  that  Tpaachery 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  terms,  but  was  prevented  by  his  troops  from  meramariet. 
coming  to  the  residency,  the  time  was  prolonged  till  nine  AM.  This  hour 
having  arrived  without  anything  being  done.  Colonel  Doveton  put  his  army 
in  order  of  battle  and  began  to  advance  against  the  Mahratta  camp.  This 
movement  thoroughly  intimidated  the  rajah,  who  now,  listening  only  to  his 
fears,  mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  oflF  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  resi- 
dency. The  whole  difficulty  was  not  yet  overcome.  The  artillery  remained  to 
be  delivered  up.  The  rajah  again  pleaded  for  delay,  but  as  the  interval  might 
have  been  used  for  the  clandestine  removal  of  the  guns  it  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  arrangement  made,  therefore,  was  that  the  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn and  the  artillery  abandoned  by  twelve  o'clock.  A  little  before  this 
time  Ramchundur  Waugh,  who  had  been  sent  to  expedite  matters,  returned 
to  the  residency  and  reported  that  all  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken. 
When  a  message  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Colonel. Doveton,  he  saw  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  deception  was  intended,  and  therefore,  instead  of  only  send- 
ing a  detachment,  he  resolved  to  advance  his  whole  line.  After  taking  posses- 
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AD.  1817.  sion  of  thirty-six  guns  in  the  axsenal  south  of  the  city,  and  leaving  Colonel 

Scott  with  a  brigade  to  take  charge  of  them,  he  was  proceeding  south-east 

Tn»aoh©ryof  towavds  the  Sakoo  Duree  Gardens,  where  he  knew  that  there  were  several 

Anbmer  *  battcries,  wheu  a  heavy  cannonade  suddenly  opened  on  his  front  and  right 

''*"**'^      flank.     Before  this  treacherous  attack  could  be  overcome,  battery  after  battery 

behoved  to  be  carried,  and  many  lives  were  lost.     Ultimately  the  whole  of  the 

artillery,  amounting  to  seventy-five  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  Mahratta  camp, 

with  all  its  equipage,  including  forty  elephants,  were  captured. 

The  above  treacherous  cannonade,  and  the  conflict  following  upon  it,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  sanctioned  by  the  rajah.  Indeed,  the  subsequent 
proceedings  made  it  plain  that  the  blame  rested  chiefly  with  the  Arabs^  who, 
determined  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  for  themselves,  expected  to 
gain  their  object  by  showing  how  much  mischief  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. Accordingly,  uniting  with  another  body  of  mercenaries  from  Hindoo- 
stan,  so  as  to  muster  nearly  5000  men,  they  retired  into  the  city  on  the  capture 
of  the  guns  and  the  camp,  gained  possession  of  the  fort,  which  was  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  contained  the  rajah's  palace  and  other  important  public  build- 
Thtfj  occupy  incrs,  and  declared  their  determination  to  defend  themselves  to  extremity.    As 

the  fort  of         *^  "^ 

Nagpoor.  any  attempt  forcibly  to  dislodge  them  must  have  laid  the  city  in  ruins,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  terms.  They  were  offered  a 
safe  conduct  to  the  Nagpoor  frontier,  and  must  have  been  understood  to  have 
accepted  of  the  offer,  since,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  they  received  all 
their  arrears  of  pay.  This  premature  compliance  with  their  demands  appears 
to  have  convinced  them  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  still  better  terms, 
and  they  again  annoimced  their  determination  to  hold  out  There  was  thu8 
no  longer  any  alternative,  and  the  siege  of  the  fort  was  commenced.  The 
means  were  very  inadequate,  for  the  besiegers  had  no  battering  train,  and  were 
obliged  mainly  to  depend  for  breaching  on  such  of  the  captured  guns  as  seemed 
to  be  of  sufficient  calibre.  The  effect  produced  was  not  great,  but  the  western 
gate,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  point  of  attack,  was  supposed  to  be  so 
materially  injured  as  to  justify  an  assault.  The  assailants  had  been  too  san- 
guine. On  approaching  the  gate  it  was  found  to  be  completely  commanded 
from  inner  walls,  from  which  the  defenders  kept  up  a  murderous  fire,  rendering 
further  advance  impossible.  This  unfortunate  repulse  cost  the  storming  party 
Capitulation  a  loss  of  90  killed  and  179  wounded.  The  gallantry  displayed  was  not  hov- 
Som.  '  ever  wholly  lost,  for  the  Arabs,  made  aware  of  the  fiite  which  must  sooner  or 
later  overtake  them,  became  intimidated,  and  offered  to  surrender  if  allowed  to 
march  out  with  their  families,  baggage,  private  property,  and  arm&  These 
terms  being  granted,  the  fort  was  evacuated  on  the  30th  of  December,  1817. 

The  revolt  in  the  capital  had  naturally  been  followed  by  manifestations  ot 
hostility  in  other  parts  of  Nagpoor.  These  assumed  so  formidable  an  appear- 
ance in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  and  in  Qundwana»  that 
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several  small  British  detachments  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  west  and  a.d.  isis. 
concentrate  at  Hoshungabad,  where   they  united  on  the  20th  of  December. 
Meanwhile  Colonel   Hardyman,  holding  a  defensive  position  in   Rewa,  had  HortUities 

in  other 

received  orders  from  the  governor-general  to  march  immediately  to  the  Ner-  parta  at 
budda,  and  there  be  guided  by  the  advices  he  might  receive  from  Mr.  Jenkins.  '*'*^'' 
In  accordance  with  these  orders  he  pushed  forward  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  native  cavalry,  and  a  regiment  of  European  infantry,  with  four  guns,  and 
arrived  on  the  19th  of  December  at  Jubulpoor.  Here  the  Mahratta  governor 
was  waiting  to  give  him  battle  witli  a  body  of  1000  horse  and  2000  foot.  They 
were  strongly  posted  between  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right,  and  a  large  tank 
with  Jubulpoor  on  the  left.  Colonel  Hardyman  after  a  short  cannonade 
csharged  the  enemy*s  left,  broke  it,  and  then  following  up  his  advantage  com- 
pletely cleared  the  field,  inflicting  a  severe  loss  on  the  ftigitives.  His  threat- 
ened bombardment  of  the  town  and  fort  was  spared  by  the  speedy  surrender 
of  both,  and  he  was  continuing  his  course  southward,  when  an  intimation  from 
Mr.  Jenkins  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required,  permitted  him  to  return 
and  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Jubulpoor. 

The  hostilities  throughout  Nagpoor  being  thus  happily  terminated,  it  only  Treaty  with 
remained  to  settle  the  future  relations  with  the  rajah.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  had  been  already  defined  by  the  propositions  which  the  resident  had  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  he  claimed  to  have  surrendered.  In 
strict  truth  he  had  not  done  so,  for  the  time  allowed  had  expired  before  he  rode 
to  the  residency,  and  the  troops  had  not  been  disbanded,  nor  the  whole  artillery 
obtained,  until  a  battle  had  been  fought.  Still,  as  the  rajah's  surrender  had 
been  received  without  remark,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  had  been  satisfactory, 
to  depose  him  and  assume  the  government  would  scarcely  have  been  recon- 
cilable with  good  faith ;  Mr.  Jenkins  had  therefore,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
prepared  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  by  which  the  rajah,  while  permitted  to  occupy 
the  musnud,  was  to  make  large  cessions  of  territory,  and  submit  to  British 
control  in  regard  to  every  branch  of  his  administration,  internal  as  well  as 
external  On  the  2d  of  January,  1818,  before  this  treaty  was  definitively 
arranged,  the  instructions  of  the  governor-general,  which  had  been  despatched 
some  time  before,  but  detained  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  country, 
arrived.  They  differed  very  decidedly  from  the  views  on  which  the  resident 
was  proposing  to  act.  Any  reconciliation  with  Apa  Sahib  was  peremptorily 
forbidden,  and  the  rajahship  was  to  be  conferred  on  a  grandson  of  Bagojee 
Bhonsla  by  a  daughter.  As  he  was  a  mere  child,  a  regency  of  British  selection 
was  to  conduct  the  government.  Feeling  that  he  was  too  far  committed  to 
give  full  effect  to  these  instructions,  Mr.  Jenkins  followed  out  his  original 
proposals,  and  entered  into  a  treaty,  subject,  however,  to  the  governor-general's 
approbation,  by  which  Apa  Sahib  resumed  his  seat  on  the  musnud,  but  engaged 
to  govern  by  a  native  ministiy  of  British  selection;  to  throw  open  all  the  forts 
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A.  D.  1818.  of  the  country  to  the  discretionary  introduction  of  British  garrisons,  besides 
giving  up  the  Seetabaldee  HiUs  and  a  portion  of  adjacent  ground  in  perpetuity 
RigoroiM      for  the  erection  of  fortresses  and  a  bazaar:  to  pay  all  arrears  of  subsidy;  to  reside 
treaty  im-    lu  Nagpoor  uuder  British  protection ;  and  to  cede  territories  yielding  revenue  to 
ApasXb.  the   amount   of   twenty-four  lacs   for  the  payment  of  the   subsidiary  force. 
Tliis  treaty,  which  reduced  the  rajah  to  a  mere  pageant,  sufficiently  met  the 
views  of  the  governor- general,  and  was  accordingly  confirmed  by  him.     Indeed, 
the  plan  of  appointing  Ragojee  Bhonsla^s  grandson  rajah  could  not  have  been 
carried  out,  as  the  boy,  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  together  with  his  father 
Gooja  Apa,  had,  previous  to  Colonel  Doveton's  arrival,  been  forcibly  sent  off 
to  the  strong  fort  of  Chanda.     The  new  arrangement  proved  short-lived,  but 
before  proceeding  with  the  details,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  aside,  and  trace  the 
events  which  were  taking  place  in  other  quartera 
state  of  The  court  of  Holkar,  during  the  insanity,  and  still  more  after  the  death  of 

HoikATB  Jeswunt  Row,  was  distracted  by  numerous  unprincipled  factions,  which  made 
^  ■'  it  impossible  that  any  regular  and  consistent  policy  could  be  pursued.  Toolasee 
Baee,  who  from  being  a  public  singer  had  become  Jeswunt  Row's  favourite 
mistress,  and  acquired  a  complete  ascendency  over  him,  was  able  after  his  death 
to  secure  the  succession  to  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Mulhar  Row.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jeswunt  Row,  and  as  she,  having  no  son  of  her  own,  had  adopted  him, 
she  continued  in  possession  of  the  regency..  ■  Possessed  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, engaging  manners,  and  no  mean  talents,  she  might  have  made  her 
lx)sition  secure,  had  she  not  excited  general  disgust  and  contempt  by  her  pro- 
fligacy, and  provoked  hatred  by  her  vindictiveness  and  cruelty.  With  her 
dewan  Gunput  Row  she  carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse,  which  those  who 
could  easily  have  overlooked  its  immorality  and  shamelessness  were  not  slow 
in  turning  to  account  for  political  purposes,  and  cabals  among  tlie  chiefs,  and 
Regency  mutiuics  amoug  the  troops,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  At  first  the  policy  she 
Baee.  pursucd  was  accordaut  with  that  of  her  principal  leaders,  and  she  listened 
readily  to  the  proposal  of  a  new  Mahratta  confederacy,  by  which  the  British 
influence  was  to  be  overthrown.  Her  advisers,  however,  being  doubtful  of  its 
succe&s,  were  careful  not  finally  to  commit  themselves,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
resident  at  Delhi  to  assure  him  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  regent.  A 
treaty  similar  to  that  which  had  been  concluded  with  Scindia  was  accordingly 
proposed.  By  this  time  it  had  almost  become  a  necessity  with  Toolasee  Baee 
and  her  paramour,  who  had  at  last  become  convinced  that  without  British 
protection  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  longer  to  make  head  against 
disaffected  chiefs  and  a  mutinous  army.  Those  opposed  to  her  and  to  British 
interests,  no  sooner  saw  the  course  which  the  negotiation  was  taking,  than  they 
determined  at  aU  hazards  to  prevent  it  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  December, 
1817,  the  young  Mulhar  Row,  being  enticed  from  an  outer  tent  where  he  was 
playing,  was  carried  off".    At  the  same  instant  a  guard  was  placed  over  Toolasee 
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Baee.     She  suspected  the  fate  intended  for  her,  and  tried  to  anticipate  it  by  a.d.  isis. 
refusing  all  sustenance.     Her  guards  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for  so  tardy  a 
death,  and  hastened  off  with  her  in  her  palanquin  to  the  banks  of  the  Seepra,  Death  of 

Toolaaee 

where  they  cut  off  her  head  and  threw  her  body  into  the  stream.  Baee. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  British  having  now  the  whole  power  in  tlieir 
bands,  lost  no  time  in  showing  the  use  which  they  meant  to  make  of  it,  by 
preparing  to  encounter  the  British  divisions  under  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  which,  with  a  view  to  further  the  negotiation  with  Toolasee 
Baee,  had,  after  forming  a  junction  and  halting  two  days  at  Oojein,  advanced 
on  the  14th  of  December  towards  the  camp  of  Holkar.  On  approaching  Hostilities 
Mahidpooron  the  21st  of  December,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  was  marching  ^ 
along  the  righ^  bank  of  the  Seepra,  discovered  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  on 


Field  or  the  Battle  or  Mahidpoob. 

FioiB  YakntiMli  Mtmolr  oT  Um  0{MntlMM  ti  Um  Britlah  Amy  daring  the  MahniU*  War. 

the  opposite  bank,  as  if  for  the  purpose  oi  disputing  the  passage  of  the  only  Battle  of 
practicable  ford  in  the  vicinity.  Their  right  was  protected  by  a  deep  ravine,  *  ****'^ 
and  their  left  by  a  slight  bend  of  the  river  and  a  deserted  village.  This 
position  might  have  been  turned  by  making  a  considerable  detour,  but  the 
British  commander  determined  to  take  the  shortest  road,  and  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty  in  forcing  the  passage.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  crossed 
and  begun  to  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  banks  and  a  ravine  which  led  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  than  they  were  received  with  a  tremendous  cannonade  from 
a  double  range  of  batteries  mounting  seventy  guns  in  front.  Advancing  with 
unflinching  steadiness  in  the  face  of  this  cannonade,  they  •were  immediately 
formed,  and  the  first  and  light  brigades  under  Sir  John  Malcolm  attacked  the 
enemy's  left,  while  the  cavalry,  supported  by  the  second  brigade,  attacked  the 
right  Both  flanks  gave  way,  but  the  centre  stood  flrm  till  the  second  brigade 
wheeled  round  and  dispersed  it.  The  flight  was  now  general,  and  the  pursuit 
was  continued  tiU  light  failed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  estimated  at  3000 ;  that  of  the  British  was  also  serious,  amounting  to  778. 
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A  D.  1818.         Young  Holkar,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mahidpoor  seated  on  an 

elephant,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  seeing  his  troops  defeated.     After  the 

New  treaty   action  he  was  carried  to  Allote  and  placed  under  the  gniardianship  of  Kesaria 

with  Holkar.  .  f  .  . 

Baee,  his  mother,  as  regent,  who  appointed  Tantia  Jog  as  her  dewan.  Notwith- 
standing the  defeat  some  of  Holkar's  troops  still  kept  the  field,  and  a  divLsion 
under  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  sent  to  disperse  them.  Meanwhile  it  became 
apparent  that  the  struggle  was  hopeless,  and  overtures  were  made  for  peace. 
The  negotiation  was  quickened  by  the  concentration  of  the  army  of  the  Deocan. 
and  the  junction  of  Sir  William  Keir  from  Gujerat,  and  on  the  t)th  of  January, 
1818,  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded.  It  confirmed  Ameer  Khan  in  the 
territories  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  British — ceded  to  Zalim  Sing  Raj,  Rana  of 
Kotali,  in  property,  certain  districts  which  he  held  fix)m  Holkar  qply  on  lease — 
renounced  all  right  to  lands  within  and  north  of  the  Boonda  Hills — ^and  ceded 
all  claims  to  territory  or  revenue  within  and  south  of  the  Satpoora  range, 
together  with  all  claims  of  tribute  on  the  Rajpoot  princes.  The  territories  of 
Holkar  were  guaranteed  in  their  integrity  as  now  curtailed,  free  from  all  claims 
of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  subsidiary  force  was  to  be 
kept  up  at  the  Company's  expense,  but  a  contingent  fixed  at  3000  horse  was 
to  be  maintained  by  Holkar  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency,  so  as  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  these  stipulations  deprived  Holkar,  whose  fiither  had  recently 
contended  with  the  British  government  for  supremacy,  of  real  sovereignty,  and 
reduced  him,  like  all  the  other  native  powers  with  whom  subsidiary  alliances 
had  been  formed,  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Ravages  of  The  suddeu  insTirrections  at  Poonah  and  Nagpoor  had  necessarily  interfered 

the  British  to  some  cxtcut  with  the  operations  gainst  the  predatory  hordes,  and  an  enemy 
still  more  formidable  than  the  Mahrattas  had,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  with  Scindia,  made  fearful  havoc  in  the  centre  division  of  the  grand 
army.  Cholera,  though  known  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  particular  seasons  and  localities,  without  attracting  much 
notice,  but  in  the  middle  of  1817  it  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  most 
destructive  epidemic.  Commencing  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal,  it  pro- 
ceeded up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  crossed  it  near  Ghazipoor,  and  passing 
through  Rewa,  made  its  appearance  in  the  centre  division  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  At  first  it  crept  about  insidiously,  attacking  chiefly  the  lower 
classes  of  camp  followers.  Its  virulence,  however,  gradually  increased,  and  by 
the  14th  it  was  carrying  on  its  ravages  in  every  part  of  the  camp.  The 
followers  and  the  native  soldiers  still  continued  to  furnish  its  most  numerous 
victims,  but  Europeans  of  every  rank  were  attacked,  and  the  governor-general 
deemed  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  possible 
death,  by  providing  that,  in  order  to  conceal  it  both  from  the  troops  and  the 
enemy,  he  should  be  buried  secretly  in  his  tent     In  one  week  764  fighting  men 


camp. 
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and  8000  followers  perished.     Death,  and  the  desertions  produced  by  terror,   a.i>.  1817. 
were  depopulating  the  camp,  when  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  ' 
of  locality.     The  army  accordingly  moved  south-east  from  the  Sindh  towards  chang«  of 
the  Betwa,  and  crossing  it,  encamped  on  its  dry  and  lofty  banks  at  Erich,  the  uritLh 
Whether  owing  to  the  change  of  site,  or  because  it  had  already  exhausted  its  **°^'. 
virulence,  the  disease  disappeared,  and  the  centre  division  was  able  again  to 
resume  active  operations. 

The  Pindarees,  aware  of  the  offensive  operations  about  to  be  made  against 
them,  cantoned,  for  the  rains  of  1817,  in  three  durras  or  encampments.  One, 
under  Cheetoo,  was  situated  near  Ashta  on  the  Parbutee,  about  forty  miles 
south  w&st  of  Bhopaul;  another,  under  Kureem  Khan,  due  north  of  this  town 
near  Bairsea;  and  the  third,  under  Wasil  Mahomed,  who  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Dost  Mahomed  had  succeeded  to  the  sole  command,  near  Garspoor, 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Saugur.  The  enmity  between  Cheetoo  and  Kureem  operations 
Khan  was  so  rancorous  as  to  prevent  them  from  concerting  any  common  course  pmdaneB. 
of  action ;  and  the  native  princes  most  disposed  to  favour  them  were  so  afraid  of 
the  consequences,  that  they  confined  themselves  to  general  expressions  of  good- 
will, without  even  promising  protection  to  their  families  and  baggage.  The  Pin- 
darees had  thus  been  thrown  entirely  on  their  own  resources  when  the  rainy 
season  closed.  Meanwhile,  General  Marshall,  commanding  the  left  division  of 
the  main  army,  had  moved  from  Callinger  and  advanced  south-west  to  Huttah,  on 
the  Sonar,  which  was  reached  on  the  28th  of  October.  During  this  movement 
Wasil  Mahomed  suddenly  quitted  Garspoor,  and  penetrating  a  pass  to  the  west- 
ward of  General  Marshall's  route,  made  his  appearance  in  Bundelcund,  part  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  plundering  before  the  approach  of  an  adequate  force 
compelled  him  to  retire.  General  Marshall,  continuing  his  march,  arrived  at 
Rylee,  to  the  east  of  Saugur,  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Colonel  Adams  at  Hoshungabad.  The  effect  of  these 
movements  was  to  oblige  Wasil  Mahomed  to  decamp  from  Garspoor  and 
hasten  westward.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  previously  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda;  General  Donkin  was  moving  with  the  right  division  of  the 
grand  army  in  a  south-west  direction  to  guard  the  left  bank  of  the  Chumbul; 
and  the  governor- general,  with  the  centre  division,  had  taken  up  a  position 
which  prevented  an  escape  to  the  north  or  east,  so  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  soon  seeing  the  Pindarees  completely  enveloped. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  was  momentarily  endangered  by  a  retrograde 
movement  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  on  hearing  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  at  Poonah,  hastened  off  thither  in  the  belief  that  there  the  chief 
danger  lay,  leaving  only  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  of  the  Deccan  army,  under 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Colonel  Adams  respectively,  to  prosecute  the  Pindaree 
war.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  stopped  in  his  retrograde  movement  by  an  order 
from  the  governor-general,  who,  believing,  as  the  event  afterwards  justified, 


retreat 

towards 

GwaUor. 
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A.  D.  1817.  that  he  had  otherwise  sufficiently  provided  against  the   Poonah  hostilities, 
enjoined  him  to  return  and  adhere  to  the  original  plan  of  campaign.     Fortun- 

The  ately,  the  Pindarees  had  failed  to  profit  by  his  absence,  and  by  the  united 

operations  of  General  Marshall,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Colonel  Adams,  were 
driven  entirely  from  their  usual  haunts,  Kureem  Khan  and  Wasil  Mahomed, 
after  uniting  near  Seronge,  retiring  together  in  a  northerly  direction  towards 
Gwalior,  while  Cheetoo  moved  westward  towards  Holkar's  army,  which  had 
now  taken  the  field. 

The  governor-general,  when  he  learned  the  movement  of  the  Pindarees  upon 
Gwalior,  wag  at  Erich,  to  which  the  cholera  had  driven  him  for  change  of  site, 
and  determined  immediatelj'^  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Sindh.  On  arriving  at 
the  Sonaree  ford,  within  twenty-eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gwalior,  he  sent  the 
advanced  guard  under  Colonel  Philpot  across  the  river.  This  movement,  by 
cutting  off'  the  conmiunication  of  the  Pindarees  with  Gwalior,  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  force  a  passage  in  some  other  direction,  and  at 
the  same  time  convinced  Scindia  that,  humiliating  though  the  treaty  was 
which  he  had  recently  been  compelled  to  sign,  his  only  safety  consisted  in 
adhering  to  its  terms,  and  performing  his  part  of  them  with  more  alac^ty  than 

Tiieir  Btiooes.  he  had  hitherto  manifested.  For  a  short  time  the  Pindarees  halted  in  consterna- 
tion at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south-west,  among  the  jungles  and  broken 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Shahabad.  To  advance  upon  Gwalior  was  now 
impossible;  to  retrace  their  steps  southward  was  equally  impossible,  as  General 
Marshall  and  Colonel  Adams  had  seized  the  points  from  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  intercept  them.  The  practicable  openings  still  remaining  seemed  to  be  by 
the  Chumbul  into  Jeypoor,  or  by  Hurastee  into  Kotah.  Tiie  latter  was  selected, 
probably  because  Zalim  Sing,  the  Rajrana,  had  long  been  one  of  their  greatest 
supporters.  Now,  however,  his  policy  had  undergone  a  change,  and  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  give  the  British  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  had 
entered  into  the  recent  alliance  with  them,  by  occupying  all  passes  by  which 
the  Pindarees  might  attempt  to  force  their  way.  Despair,  however,  appears  to 
have  armed  them  with  extraordinary  courage,  and  they  succeeded  in  clearing 
a  way  for  themselves  in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered  by  Zalim  Sing's  troops. 
But  the  respite  which  they  thus  obtained  was  only  of  short  duration.  On  the 
1 4!th  of  December,  General  Marshall,  who  had  been  following  on  their  track, 
found  that  they  were  encamped  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  pass  which 
they  had  forced,  and  hastened  forward  in  the  hope  of  taking  them  completely 
by  surprise.  In  this  he  failed,  but  the  Pindarees,  headed  by  Kureem  Khan 
and  Wasil  Mahomed,  only  escaped  by  throwing  away  their  loads  of  grain  and 
other  baggage.  In  their  next  surprise  they  were  still  more  unfortunate. 
General  Donkin  advanced  so  secretly  upon  them  firom  the  west,  that  they  were 
not  aware  of  his  approach  till  he  surprised  their  advanced  guard  in  a  night 
bivouac,  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Kotah.     Kureem  Khan's  wife  vas 
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captured  and  all  his  state  elephants,  standards,  and  other  insignia.  The  main  a.d.  ibis. 
body  of  the  two  durras  being  still  six  miles  distant,  had  time  after  hearing  of 
the  surprise  to  bum  their  tents  and  baggage  before  dispersing.  The  greater  Routof  tiw 
part  of  the  fugitives  were  afterwards  cut  up  by  tlie  different  detachments 
which  had  been  closing  around  them,  or  murdered  by  the  villagers  in  retaliation 
of  the  cruelties  which  they  had  so  often  suffered  at  their  hand&  The  two 
leadersi,  taking  with  them  nearly  4000  men  all  well  mounted,  hastened  off  to 
the  south,  and  managed  to  pass  to  the  left  of  Colonel  Adams'  division,  while  he 
was  manoeuvring  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parbutea 

The  only  formidable  body  of  Pindarees  now  existing  was  the  durra  headed  Pnnmitof 
by  Cheetoo,  who  had  retired  into  Mewar  or  Odeypoor.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  had  arrived  at  Tullain  on  the  26th  of  November,  had  determined  to  lose 
no  time  in  following  upon  his  track.  With  this  view  he  had  proceeded  by 
Sarungpoor  to  Agur,  when  the  hostile  dispositions  manifested  by  the  camp  of 
Holkar  induced  him  to  fall  back  upon  Oojein,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  there 
with  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  The  Pindarees  had  in  the  meantime  been  permitted 
to  encamp  close  to  Holkar's  army,  and  in  consequence  a  body  of  his  followers, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  Kureem  Khan  and  Wasil  Mahomed,  actually  took  part 
with  it  in  the  battle  of  Mahidpoor.  Cheetoo  himself  however  did  not  long 
remain  in  the  vicinity,  but  moved  to  the  country  on  the  west  bank,  and  near 
the  sources  of  the  ChumbuL  He  did  not  however  remain  long  here,  and 
removed  north  along  with  the  other  Pindaree  leaders,  and  the  remnants  of 
their  durras  still  kept  together,  to  Jawud,  where  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Jeswunt 
Row  Bhao,  nominally  dependent  on  Scindia,  but  disposed  to  act  as  his  own 
master,  had  offered  them  an  asylum.     In  this  direction  therefore  various  British  ixspenionof 

him  dum. 

detachments  proceeded,  and  Jeswunt  Bow  Bhao  was  so  far  intimidated  that  he 
compelled  the  Pindaree  leaders  to  remove  with  tlieir  followers  from  his  neigh- 
bourhood. They  proceeded  at  first  northwards  to  Chittoor  and  then  separated: 
Cheetoo  moving  towards  the  frontiers  of  Oujerat^  and  Kureem  Khan  and  Wasil 
Mahomed  towards  Malwah.  After  various  doublings,  and  the  endurance  of 
great  hardship,  partly  from  the  unproductiveness  of  the  country  and  partly 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Bheels  and  other  mountaineers,  the  main  body  of 
Cheetoo's  followers,  finding  the  passes  towards  Gujerat  too  well  guarded  to 
leave  any  hope  of  penetrating  them,  endeavoured,  as  a  last  resource,  to  regain 
their  original  haunts  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  Taking  a  circui- 
tous route,  so  as  to  avoid  the  various  British  detachments,  Cheetoo  ai-rived  at 
Oonchode,  about  fifty-five  miles  east  of  Indore,  and  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1818,  ascended  the  pass  of  Kanode,  which  brought  him  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Hindia.  Here  a  British  detachment  was  stationed  under  Major  Heath,  who 
immediately  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  coming  upon  the  Pindaree  camp  just  as 
night  set  in,  completely  dispersed  it  Cheetoo  afterwards  assembled  some  of 
his  scattered  followers,  and  continued  for  some  time  wandering  about  Malwah. 
Vol.  HL  «07 
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AD.  1818.  At  last  he  took  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  make  terms  with  the  British 
government,  and  with  this  view  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp  of 

waragaJnrt  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  to  request  his  intercession.     The  proposal  he  made  was 

dtfeea.  to  cntcr  the  British  service  with  a  body  of  followers,  and  to  receive  a  jaghire 
for  their  maintenance.  Being  offered  nothing  more  than  pardon  for  the  past^ 
and  a  provision  for  the  future  in  some  part  of  Hindoostan,  he  again  set  off, 
made  his  way  into  Candeish  and  the  Deccan,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  some 
of  the  disorganized  bands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Peishwa.  At  a  later 
period  he  endeavoured  to  profit  by  renewed  troubles  in  Berar,  where  we  shall 
again  meet  with  him. 

Dispersion  The  dunus  of  Kureem  Khan  and  Wasil  Mahomed  had  entered  Malwah  in 

of  diuras  of 

Kureem  thrcc  paxtics.  The  largest  of  the  three,  headed  by  Namdar  Khan,  Kureem 
wasu  Khan*s  nephew,  after  passing  round  the  camp  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  at  Mundi- 
soor,  crossed  the  Chumbul,  and  moved  eastward  to  Kotree,  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kalee  SindL  Here  they  bivouacked  on  the  12th  of  January,  1818, 
and  had  no  idea  of  any  immediate  danger,  when  Colonel  Adams  detached  a 
body  of  native  cavalry  under  Major  Clarke  to  beat  up  their  quarters.  Having 
arrived  before  daylight  of  the  13th,  and  found  them  either  so  lulled  into  secu- 
rity, or  worn  out  by  fatigue,  that  they  were  totally  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
he  determined  to  make  more  sure  of  success  by  waiting  till  the  dawn,  and  in 
the  meantime  so  disposing  his  regiment  in  two  bands,  that  wliile  one  made  the 
attack,  the  other  was  waiting  to  intercept  the  fugitives  at  the  point  by  which 
it  was  foreseen  that  on  the  first  alarm  they  would  attempt  to  make  their  escape. 
The  stratagem  completely  succeeded,  and  of  the  whole  body,  estimated  at  1500, 
not  more  than  a  third  escaped.  The  other  two  parties  were  chased  from  place 
to  place  without  intermission  during  nine  days,  and  arrived  on  the  confines  of 
Bhopaul  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair.  As  the  position  of  the  Pindarees  had 
become  absolutely  hopeless,  it  was  presumed  that  they  would  now  be  ready  for 
unqualified  submission,  and  accordingly  intimation  was  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  that  if  they  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  British  government  the  chiefs  would  be  provided  for  in  some  districts  remote 
from  their  old  haunts,  and  the  lives  of  their  followers  would  be  spared.  Namdar 
Khan  at  once  availed  himself  of  this  intimation,  and  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  Bhopaul,  the  nabob  becoming  responsible  for  his  good  behaviour.  Wasil 
Mahomed  sought  refuge  in  Gwalior,  and  remained  for  a  time  concealed  in 
Scindia's  camp.  The  resident,  on  ascertaining  the  fact,  called  upon  Sdndia  to 
apprehend  him.  He  refused  as  a  point  of  honour  to  do  so,  and  wished  the 
resident  to  undertake  the  ungrateful  task,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
execute  it,  the  governor-general  insisting  not  only  that  he  should  do  it  himself, 
but  do  it  in  broad  day,  in  order  that  all  India  might  see  that  an  enemy  of  the 
British  government  could  nowhere  find  an  asylum. 

Kureem  Khan,  instead  of  accompanying  his  durra  into  Malwah,  had  remained 
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at  Jawud,  under  the  covert  protection  of  Jeswunt  Row  Bhao.     This  chief  was  a.d.  isis. 
in  charge  of  one  division  of  Scindia's  troops,  which,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  were 
to  co-operate  against  the  Pindarees,  under  the  immediate  dii-ection  of  British  Kureem 
officers.     Captain  Caulfieid,  sent  to  Jawud  for  that  purpose,  was  received  with  jawnd, 
the  greatest  external  deference,  but  soon  discovered  that  Jeswunt  Row  Bhao 
was  much  more  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  Pindarees  than  against  them, 
and  still  continued  to  hai'bour  several  of  their  leaders  whom  he  had  ostensibly 
dismissed.     The  governor-general  was  so  indignant  at  this  double-deaUng  that, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1818,  he  despatched  instructions  to  proceed  against 
Jeswunt  Row  Bhao  as  a  public  enemy.      Before  these  instructions  arrived. 
General  Brown,  by  whose  detachment  they  were  to  have  been  executed,  had 
anticipated  them.     Captain  Caulfieid,  after  in  vain  demanding  the  surrender  of 
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the  harboured  Pindarees,  withdrew  on  the  28th  of  January  to  General  Brown's  stoming  of 
camp.  The  very  next  day  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  sent  by  the  general  to  occupy 
a  pass  by  which  it  was  imderstood  that  the  harboured  Pindarees  were  about  to 
escape  fi'om  Jawud,  was  fired  upon  both  from  thiff  town  and  Jeswunt  Row 
Bhao's  camp.  This  overt  act  of  hostility  left  no  room  for  hesitation,  and  the 
whole  British  line  was  immediately  ordered  out  for  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
posts.  They  were  all  forced  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  the  town  itself  was 
stormed,  after  blowing  open  the  gate  by  a  twelve-pounder.  Jeswunt  Row  Bhao 
escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  with  only  a  few  attendants,  and  the  places 
and  districts  which  he  had  recently  seized  from  Odeypoor  returned  to  the 
Rana,  now  a  British  ally.  Among  the  places  thus  restored  was  Kumulner, 
situated  thirty-five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Odeypoor,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  hill-forts  in  India  Kureem  Khan,  who  was  concealed  in  Jawud 
when  it  was  stormed,  succeeded  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  oflF  on  foot. 
For  some  time  he  lived  in  the  neighbouring  jungles,  and  after  various  adven- 
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A.D.  1818.  tures  submitted  to  his  fate  by  surrendering  to  Sir  John  Maloolm  on  the  l^th  of 
February.     He  was  finally  settled  with  his  family  in  the  Goruckpoor  district, 
p«t6of       not  far  from  the  firontiers  of  Nepaul,  on  a  property  which  yielded  about  £1600 
leaden.      a  year,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  peaceable  and  industrious  fanner. 
Wasil  Mahomed,   placed  under  surveillance  at  Ohazipoor,   on  the  Ganges, 
thirty-five  miles  north-east  of  Benares,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  his  lot,  and 
after  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  escape,  poisoned  himself     The  Kndaree  war^ 
though  Cheetoo   was  still  at  large,    might  now  be  considered   terminated 
Another  war,  rather   more  worthy  of  the  name,  since  the  once  formidable 
Peishwa  was  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  was  about  the  same  time  brought 
to  a  conclusion.     The  remaining  details  must  now  be  given. 
Continued  The  Pcishwa,  after  his  defeat  at  Poonah,  on  the  16th -of  November,  1817, 

the  Peishwa.  fled  southward  pursued  by  General  Smith.  It  was  thought  that  he  intended 
to  shut  himself  up  in  one  of  his  hill-forts  to  abide  a  siege.  He  had  a  very 
different  object  in  view.  Probably  from  having  penetrated  the  governor- 
general's  intention  of  supplanting  his  authority  by  that  of  the  rajah,  who  had 
long  been  kept  as  a  mere  pageant  in  the  hill-fort  of  Wusota,  fifteen  miles  north- 
west of  Sattarah,  he  had  sent  forward  a  party  to  carry  him  off  with  his  family. 
This  object  having  been  accomplished,  Bajee  Row,  now  possessed  of  the  persons 
of  those  whose  legal  title  being  better  than  his  own  might  have  become  formi- 
dable rival  claimants,  turned  eastward  to  Punderpoor.  General  Smith,  after 
providing  for  the  occupation  of  Poonah,  commenced  his  pursuit,  and  on  the 
29th  of  November  forced  the  Salpa  Pass,  leading  to  the  table-land  in  which  the 
Kistna  has  its  source.  He  had  not  proceeded  thus  far  undisturbed,  for  Gokla, 
with  5000  of  the  Peishwa's  best  horse,  kept  hovering  on  his  line  of  march,  ready 
to  seize  any  advantage  that  might  offer.  Bajee  Bow  managed  in  the  meantime 
to  keep  two  long  marches  in  advance,  and  on  leaving  Punderpoor  on  the  6th  of 
December,  succeeded  by  getting  round  the  pursuing  force  in*  advancing  rapidly 
to  the  noi-th-west.  Passing  about  midway  between  Seroor  and  Poonah,  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  northward  to  Wattoor,  on  the  road  to  Nassik,  and  received  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  force  by  the  junction  of  his  old  favourite,  Trim- 
bukjee  Dainglia.  Nassik  now  seemed  to  be  his  object.  If  it  was,  he  had  lost 
the  opportunity  by  loitering  at  Wattoor,  for  General  Smith,  who,  in  continuing 
the  pursuit,  took  a  route  considerably  to  the  east,  had  advanced  so  far  that  on 
the  26th  of  December,  when  the  Peishwa  was  still  at  Wattoor,  he  was  to  the 
north-east  of  him,  and  moving  in  a  line  by  which  his  further  progress  by  the 
Nassik  road  would  be  inevitably  intercepted.  The  Peishwa  accordingly,  after 
making  a  march  to  the  north  of  Wattoor,  returned  to  it,  and  on  the  28th 
December  hastened  southward  on  the  direct  road  to  Poonah. 

The  advance  of  the  Peishwa  in  the  direction  of  Poonah  natiurally  created 
alarm,  and  Colonel  Burt,  the  officer  in  command,  having  no  doubt  that  an 
attack  was  meditated,  judged  it  necessary  to  solicit  the  reinforcement  of  a 
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battalion  from  Seroor.  Captain  Staunton  of  the  Bombay  establishment  wad  a.d.  i8i& 
accordingly  detached  at  six  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  December,  with  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Bombay  native  infantry,  600  strong,  twenty -six 
European  artillerymen  under  Lieutenant  Chisholm  of  the  Madras  artillery,  and 
about  300  auxiliary  horse  under  Lieutenant  Swanston.  At  ten  in  the  morning 
of  New-year's  Day,  1818,  Captain  Staunton,  on  reaching  the  heights  above 
Korigaon,  perceived  the  plain  below  covered  with  the  Peishwa's  army,  estimated 
at  20,000  horse  and  8000  foot,  a  large  proportion  Arabs,  and  therefore  superior 
to  the  ordinary  native  Indian  infantry.  He  immediatel}''  endeavoured  to  gain 
possession  of  the  village,  under  cover  of  which,  as  it  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and  rendered  inaccessible  to  cavaliy  on  the  south  by  the  bed  of  the 
Beema,  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself,  at  least  till  he  could  be  relieved. 
The  enemy,  aware  of  his  design,  endeavoured  to  frustrate  it  by  pushing  forward  Engagement 
a  body  of  in&ntry.  The  two  parties  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  each  peiahwa'B 
obtaining  possession  of  part  of  the  village  a  desperate  struggle  ensued.  It  con-  xi^^Ion. 
tinned  without  intermission  from  noon  till  sunset.  At  first  the  British  were 
the  assailants,  and  endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  Araba  Having  failed  in  this 
they  were  obliged  in  turn  to  defend  their  own  post,  the  Arabs  keeping  up  a 
galling  fire  from  a  small  fort  which  they  had  seized,  and  from  terraced  roofs  of 
the  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  rushing  on  with  desperate  courage  on  the 
very  points  of  the  bayonets,  in  the  face  of  murderous  discharges  from  the  two 
admirably  served  guna  During  this  protracted  conflict  the  British  soldiers, 
besides  being  exhausted  by  their  previous  march,  and  obliged  to  encounter  the 
fresh  parties  which  the  enemy,  from  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers, 
were  able  from  time  to  time  to  bring  forward,  remained  without  either  food 
or  water.  Towards  evening  their  position  became  critical  in  the  extreme. 
Of  the  eight  officers,  Lieutenant  Chisholm  had  been  killed,  and  lieuteiiants 
Pattinson,  ConneUan,  and  Swanston,  and  Assistant-surgeon  Wingate  wounded, 
so  that  only  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Innes,  and  Assistant-surgeon  Wylie 
remained  effective.  A  large  proportion  of  the  artillery,  too,  had  fallen  or  been 
disabled,  and  not  a  few  of  the  other  soldiers,  besides  being  thinned  by  casualties, 
were  sinking  under  fatigue.  At  this  time  the  enemy  succeeded  in  capturing 
one  of  the  guns,  and  seizing  a  choultry  in  which  many  of  the  wounded  had 
been  deposited  The  first  use  they  made  of  this  success  was  to  commence  a 
horrid  butchery  of  the  wounded.  Assistant -surgeon  Wingate  was  literally 
hewn  to  pieces,  and  a  similar  fate  was  prepared  for  Lieutenants  Swanston  and 
Connellan,  when  the  choultry  was  recovered  by  a  sudden  onset,  and  the  mur- 
dering Arabs  within  were  bayoneted.  The  recapture  of  the  gun  took  place 
under  circumstances  still  more  extraordinary.  They  are  thus  related  by  Captain 
Duff:'— "Lieutenant  Thomas  Pattinson,  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  lying  mortally 
wounded,  being  shot  through  the  body,  no  sooner  heard  that  the  gun  was 

I  DufTt  Mahrattat,  vol.  ill.  p  435,  436. 
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A.D.  1818.  taken,  than  getting  np,  he  called  to  the  grenadiers  once  more  to  follow  hiui, 
and  seizing  a  musket  by  the  muzzle,  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  Arabs, 

Battle  of  striking  them  down  right  and  lefty  until  a  second  ball  through  his  body  com- 
pletely disabled  hiuL  Lieutenant  Pattinson  had  been  nobly  seconded;  the 
sepoys  thus  led  were  irresistible,  the  gun  was  retaken,  and  the  dead  Arabs, 
literally  lying  above  each  other,  proved  how  desperately  it  had  been  defended." 
When  the  gun  was  recovered,  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Chisholm  was  found 
beside  it  with  the  head  cut  of£  Captain  Staunton  took  advantage  of  this 
barbarous  mutilation  to  point  it  out  to  his  men,  and  tell  that  such  was  the 
treatment  awaiting  all  who  should  fall  dead  or  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 

Defeat  and    Mahrattas.     Some  had  previously  befinm  to  talk  of  surrender,  but  all  now 

flight  of  the  ,  .         .  . 

Mahnttoe.  declared  their  determination  to  maintain  the  fight  to  the  last,  and  if  necessary 
die  to  a  man.  While  thus  animated  with  new  courage,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  and  were  also  enabled  in  some  measure  to  recruit 
their  strength,  as  the  enemy,  now  evidently  discouraged,  began  to  relax  their 
efforts,  and  by  nine  at  night  completely  evacuated  the  village.  When  the 
morning  dawned  the  Mahrattas  were  still  hovering  around,  but  appeared  to 
draw  off  in  the  direction  of  Poonah.  They  were  in  fact  preparing  for  flight,  in 
consequence  of  intelligence  that  General  Smith  was  approaching.  Captain 
Staunton,  not  awai^e  of  this  fact,  believed  that  they  were  taking  up  a  position 
in  ^order  to  intercept  his  advance  to  Poonah,  and  therefore  determined  on 
retracing  his  steps  to  Seroor.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  commenced  his 
retreat,  and  without  knowing  the  cause,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  molest  him.  He  had  lost  of  the  battalion,  and  of  the 
artillery,  in  killed  and  wounded,  175  men;  about  a  third  of  the  auxiliary  horse 
also  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Among  the  wounded  whom  he  was 
able  to  bring  along  with  him,  was  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Pattinson,  respecting 
whom  the  following  additional  particulars  are  furnished  by  Captain  Duff: — 
'' Lieutenant  Pattinson  was  a  very  powerful  man,  being  six  feet  seven  inches  in 
height;  nothing  could  exceed  his  heroic  conduct  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  he  received  his  wounds;  he  did  not  expire  until  the  regiment  reached 
Seroor,  but  unfortunately  in  his  last  moments  he  laboured  under  an  impression 
that  his  corps  had  been  defeated,  which  caused  him  great  distresa" 

condact  of  The  loss  of  the  Mahrattas  at  the  battle  of  Korigaon  was  nearly  600.  Both 
Gokla  and  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  were  present  directing  the  attacks,  and  the 
latter  was  at  one  time  within  the  village.  Bajee  Row  viewed  the  conflict  from 
a  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
frequently  expressed  his  impatience,  tauntingly  asking  his  commanders,  "where 
were  now  their  boasts  of  defeating  the  English,  when  they  could  not  overcome 
one  battalion."  The  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  who  sat  beside  him,  having  put  up  an 
astahgeer  or  screen  from  the  sun,  the  Peishwa  begged  him  to  put  it  down, 
"otherwise  the  English  would  send  a  cannon-ball  through  it"     This  incident, 
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not  improbable  in  itself,  is  very  characteristic  of  Bajee  Row,  whose  cowardice  a  d.  isis. 
was  notorious.     When  the  battle  was  lost,  and  General  Smith's  approach  became 
known,  he  started  off  for  the  south,  and  never  halted  till  he  reached  the  banks  oantimwd 

flight  of  the 

of  the  Gatpurba.  To  his  surprise  he  found  part  of  a  country  which  he  believed  Peiihwa. 
to  be  friendly  already  in  possession  of  the  British.  General  (afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Monro),  who  had  been  sent  from  Madras  to  settle  the  districts  of  the 
Camatic,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Poonah  in  1817,  had  produced  this  change  by 
collecting  a  few  regulars  in  addition  to  his  own  escort,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  native  population  to  the  Mahratta  rula  Alarmed  at 
this  state  of  matters^  and  also  at  the 
approach  of  General  Pritzlery  who  had 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  the  Peishwa 
turned  round  and  pursued  his  flight 
northward  to  the  vicinity  of  Meeruj. 
General  Pritzler  was  now  dose  upon  his 
track,  and  Grokla  sustained  considerable 
loss  by  a  smart  action  to  which  he  was 
brought  while  endeavouring  as  usual 
to  facilitate  his  escape.  Meanwhile 
Greneral  Smith  coming  from  the  north, 
prevented  the  Peishwa's  further  pro- 
gress in  that  direction,  and  he  again 
decamped  for  the  south.  General  Smith's 
and  General  Pritder's  divisions  beinff   „    ^       „  .^  .  .,  .  ou     «  . 

^     SfR  Thomas  Monro.— After  a  jMcture  by  H.  A.  Shee,  R.Il 

thus  brought  into  communication,  united 

their  forces  near  Sattarah  on  the  8th  of  February.     The  fort  on  being  sum-  capture  of 

.  -  .      Sattarah. 

moned  immediately  surrendered,  and  the  rajah's  flag  being  hoisted,  a  mani- 
festo was  published,  declaring  that  the  British  government  had  determined  to 
establish  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  in  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  completely 
extinguish  the  rule  of  the  Peishwa,  by  annexing  his  territories  to  those  of  the 
Company.  The  latter  object  had  already  been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished, 
since  Bajee  Row,  hunted  about  from  post  to  post,  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
anything  but  the  ground  which  he  actually  occupied. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  Peishwa  had  hitherto  eluded  his  pur-  Now  plan 
suers  seemed  to  prove  something  defective  in  the  mode  of  pursuit,  and  the  ocmtinning 
two  divisions  of  CJenerals  Smith  and  Pritzler  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  p^J^a^' 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  had  been  appointed  commissioner  with  full  powers  for 
the  settlement  of  the  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Peishwa,   it  was 
resolved  to  form  a  new  distribution  of  the  troops,  by  employing  the  artillery 
and  most  of  the  infantry  in  the  reduction  of  the  various  forts  in  the  southern 
Mahratta  districts,  and  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa  with  the  cavalry 
and  a  light  division,  consisting  of  the  horse  artillery,  two  squadrons  of  his 
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A.D.  isis.  majesty  s  22d  dragoons,  the  2d  and  7th  regiments  of  Madras  cavalry,  1 200 

auxiliary  horse,  and  2500  infantry.     The  foiiner  service  was  assigned  to  Gene- 

captuw  of    ral  Pritzler,  who  captured  in  succession  the  strongholds  of  Singhur,  Vizierghur, 

Btran^hoido.  and  Poorundur.     These  important  captures  were  followed  by  the  surrender  of 

a  number  of  minor  places  .as  soon  as  the  army  appeared  before  them.     The 

forts  in  the  Southern  Concan  yielded  with  equal  &cility  to  Colonel  Prother, 

who  had  been  sent  into  it  with  an  armament  from  Bombay ;  while  General 

Monro,  who  had  completely  occupied  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of  the 

Malpurba,  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  reducing  the  forts  of  Badamy 

and  Bhagulkote.     In  consequence  of  this  uninterrupted  chain  of  success  many 

of  the  principal  Mahratta  jaghirdars  made  their  submission. 

Continued  General  Smith,  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa  had  been  assigned, 

the  Peiahwa.  finding  that  he  had  fled  eastward  beyond  the  Beema^  and  its  tributary  Seena, 

as  far  as  Sholapoor,  set  out  on  the  13th.  of  February,  and  on  the  19th  arrived 

at  Yellapoor.    Here  he  learned  that  the  Peishwa  was  again  moving  west,  and 

might  in  all  probability  be  met  with  about  Punderpoor.     A  night  march  was 

accordingly  made  in  that  direction,  but  it  was  only  to  learn  that  the  Peishwa 

had  once  more  changed  his  route  and  proceeded  twenty  miles  north  to  Ashtee, 

where  he  was  reported  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  .the  vicinity  of  a  British 

force.    Encouraged  by  tliis  information  General  Smith,  taking  only  the  cavalry 

and  horse  artillery,  hastened  across  the  Beema  at  Eeroulee,  and  at  half  past 

eight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  Peishwa  s 

kettle-drums  beat  in  preparation  for  a  march.     It  had  been  hastily  resolved 

upon,  for  the  general  s  approach,  previously  unsuspected,  bad  just  become 

known.     Bajee  Row,  as  usual,  thought  only  of  his  personal  safety,  and  set  off 

Hia  camp     foUowcd  by  the  main  body  of  his  army.     Gokla,  to  whom  he  had  previously 

"^'         sent  a  taunting  message  for  having  allowed  the  army  to  be  thus  surprised,  only 

replied  by  promising  that  his  rear  would  be  well  guarded.     He  kept  his  word. 

Detaining  a  body  of  about  4000  horse  to  support  him,  he  took  his  station  with 

500  across  the  line  by  which  the  British  cavalry  were  advancing.     His  friends 

advising  him  to  fall  back  and  return  with  a  more  adequate  force,  he  simply 

answered,  "Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  here.'*     As  soon  as  the  British 

were  within  musket-shot  the  Mahiuttas  fired  an  ineffectual  volley,  and  then,  to 

the  number  of  about  300,  with  Gokla  at  their  head,  made  a  charge  by  galloping 

down  diagonally  across  the  front,  and  suddenly  wheeling  round  on  the  flank 

of  the  7th  regiment  of  cavalry  as  they  were  forming  after  crossing  a  ravine. 

The  momentary  confusion  thus  produced  was  soon  repaired  by  Major  Dawes, 

who,  charging  with  his  dragoons  along  the  rear  of  the  7th  regiment,  dashed  into 

the  midst  of  the  Mahrattas  and  dispersed  them.     No  further  resistance  was 

attempted,  and  the  fugitives  were  followed  for  about  five  miles.     Though  the 

loss  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  100  men,  the  results  of  the  victory  were  most 

important.     Gokla,  on  whose  fidelity,  courage,  and  military  talents  the  Peishwa 
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mainly  depended,  was  among  the  slain,  and  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  with  his  a.d.  isis. 


mother  and  brothers,  who  had  been  forced  to  accompany  the  Mahratta  camp, 
were  captured  and  released.  The  Peishwa  continued  his  flight  northwards  to  DefiBatofthe 
Kopergaon,  on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Qodavery.  While  at  Sholapoor  he  ^ 
had  obtained  some  addition  to  his  force  by  the  arrival  of  Ounput  Bow  from 
Nagpoor  with  the  remnants  of  the  rajah's  dispersed  and  disbanded  army,  and 
in  his  present  flight  he  was  joined  by  part  of  Holkar  s  broken  army,  whose  for- 
tunes were  as  desperate  as  his  own.  These  reinforcements  were,  however,  far 
from  compensating  for  the  daily  thinning  of  his  ranks  by  desertion,  few  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  being  willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  everything  by  adhering  to  a 
ruined  cause.  Before  following  the  Peishwa  in  his  flight  some  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Nagpoor 

The  governor-general,  more  from  a  sense  of  honour  than  a  conviction  of  its  AHWwof 
accordance  with  sound  policy,  had  ratified  the  treaty  which  restored  Apa  Sahib 
to  his  seat  on  the  musnud  of  Nagpoor.  The  naxrow  escape  from  deposition 
would,  it  was  supposed,  incline  the  rajah,  if  not  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  at 
least  from  a  regard  to  his  own  interest,  to  avoid  any  friture  collision  with  the 
British  government.  It  was  not  long  before  he  gave  abundant  proof  of  being 
actuated  by  a  very  diflerent  spirit.  Not  only  had  he  never  recalled  the  secret 
orders  issued  before  the  treaty  to  the  mountain  rajahs,  to  call  out  their  followers 
and  throw  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  British  authorities;  but 
after  the  treaty  was  conclueted  he  had  instructed  the  commanders  of  the  various 
forts  and  districts  which  had  been  ceded,  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  calls 
which  would  be  made  upon  them  to  surrender.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1818, 
only  nine  days  after  the  rajah  had  returned  to  his  palace,  he  instructed  the 
commandant  of  Chanda  to  commence  recruiting,  and  particularly,  though  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  treaty,  to  enlist  Arabs.  At  a  later  period  it  was  ascer-  Apa  saiub's 
tained  that  when  Ounput  Row  went  oflf  to  join  the  Peishwa,  he  was  accompanied  piooeeS^ 
by  an  agent  authorized  to  make  overtures  for  mutual  co-operation  against  the 
British.  The  resident,  when  once  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  evidence  that  not  merely  the  rajah's  favourite  ministers, 
Nagoo  Punt  and  Rainchundur  Waugh,  but  the  rajah  himself,  partly  through 
them,  and  partly  in  his  own  name,  had  solicited  and  were  even  expecting 
assistance  from  the  Peishwa.  Such  an  expectation  was  certainly  a  great 
delusion,  but  some  movements  of  the  Peishwa  in  the  direction  of  Chanda, 
which  was  the  rajah's  principal  stronghold,  and  to  which  it  was  suspected  that 
he  himself  was  preparing  to  escape,  so  alarmed  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  on  the  15th 
of  March  he  resolved  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  arresting  both  Apa 
Sahib  and  his  two  implicated  ministers.  After  the  arrest,  as  happens  almost 
invariably  in  India>  the  proofs  of  criminality  rapidly  increased,  and  it  now  first 
clearly  appeared  that  Pursajee,  the  previous  rajah,  instead  of  dying  a  natural 
death  as  was  pretended,  had  perished  by  Apa  Sahib's  hired  nAgaaaiTifl. 
Vol.  III.  208 
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A.D.i8ia  Duiing  these  transactions  at  Nagpoor,  the  Peishwa  was  continuing  his 
flight  On  arriving  at  Kopergaon,  the  pursuit,  in  consequence  of  General  Smith 
thePeUh^Ti  having  turned  aside  to  escort  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  to  his  new  sovereignty, 
Na^r  seemed  so  far  abated,  that  he  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  Nassik,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Chandore,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  pass  through  Candeish  into  Malwah.  In  this  direction,  however,  his  further 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  first  division  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  had  crossed  the  Taptee,  on  its  return  to  the  south. 
As  he  was  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  (General  Smith  from  the  west  and 
General  Doveton  from  the  south-east,  there  was  only  one  other  direction  open 
to  him.  This  was  due  east.  He  immediately  began  to  follow  it,  and  not 
without  the  hope  of  being  able  in  some  measure  to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 
Gunput  Row,  and  others  in  the  interest  of  Apa  Sahib,  had  laboured  to  convince 
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him  that  his  presence  in  Nagpoor  would  be  followed  by  a  general  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  his  object  therefore  now  was  to  join  Apa  Sahib, 
His  scheme  whom  he  cxpcctcd  to  find  at  Chanda.  This  scheme  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
precautions  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who,  besides  arresting  the  rajah  and  his  ministers, 
had  despatched  Colonel  Scott  with  the  greater  part  of  the  force  then  at 
Nagpoor  towards  Chanda,  and  had  also  particularly  called  the  attention  of 
Colonel  Adams  to  the  importance  of  attempting  the  immediate  reduction  of 
this  fortre&s.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Peishwa  found  himself  suddenly 
stopped  short  in  his  advance,  and  learned  that  Apa  Sahib,  instead  of  waiting 
for  him  at  Chanda,  was  a  prisoner  within  the  British  residency.  For  some 
days  he  seemed  unable  to  decide  what  his  next  route  should  be,  shifting  his 
ground  between  the  Wurda  and  the  Payn  Gunga,  but  not  venturing  to  cross 
either  of  those  rivers.  Meanwhile,  the  divisions  of  General  Doyeton  and 
Colonel  Adams  were  hemming  him  in,  and  making  escape  almost  impossible. 
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On  the  17th  of  April,  Colonel  Adams  set  out  from  Pipalkote,  and  had  scarcely  a.d.  isis. 
marched  five  miles  on  the  road  to  Seonee,  not  far  firom  the  junction  of  the  Payn 
Gunga  with  the  Wurda,  where  the  enemy  were  understood  to  he  encamped,  The  Peiahwa 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  van  of  the  Peishwa's  army,  flying  fi-om  General  bynBritiBh 
Doveton  by  the  very  road  by  which  he  (Colonel  Adams)  was  advancing.     The  **"*' 
encounter  was  in  consequence  inevitable,  but  the  Mahrattas,  anxious  only  to 
escape,  made  no  resistance,  and  were  easily  thrown  into  confusion.     The  nature 
of  the  ground  unfortunately  favoured  their  flight,  and  they  disappeared  through 
the  jungle,  leaving  above  1000  on  the  field.     The  British  loss  was  only  two 
wounded.     Five  guns,  all  that  the  Peishwa  possessed,  were  taken,  together  with 
three  elephants  and  200  camels.    The  elephants,  known  to  be  those  on  which  his 
treasure  usually  was  laden,  were  expected  to  yield  a  rich  booty,  but  the  whole 
had  disappeared  in  the  confusion  except  1 1,000  rupeea  Bajee  Bow  had,  as  usual, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off.     General 
Doveton,  who  was  only  twelve  miles  distant  when  this  action  was  fought, 
immediately  took  up  the  pursuit,  and  dividing  his  force  into  two  bodies, 
continued  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Mahratta  army  during  five  successive 
days,  during  which  famine  and  fatigue  did  as  much  execution  on  the  enemy  as 
tlie  sword.     A  few  days  later,  desertion  left  the  Peishwa  with  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  adherents  who  had  encamped  with  him  at  Seonee. 

The  Peishwa,  after  his  last  discomfiture,  fled  south-west  to  Boree,  on  an  capture  of 
affluent  of  the  Godavery,  and  then  turned  northwards,  intending  to  cross  the  release  ^ 
Taptee  and  penetrate  if  possible  into  Hindoostan.  Before  following  his  fiiture  ©r  &S!Sih. 
fortunes  some  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  south  may  be  mentioned.  On 
the  31st  of  March  a  force  prepared  for  the  attack  of  Wusota,  the  strong- 
hold in  which  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  and  his  family  had  been  kept,  com- 
pletely invested  it.  Though  reputed  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  India,  it 
could  only  have  been  so  before  gunpowder  was  invented,  as  all  its  defences  by 
nature  and  art  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  proximity  of  a  hill  called  Old 
Wusota,  which  commanded  it.  The  breaching  batteries,  erected  on  this  hill, 
opened  with  such  destructive  effect,  that  one  day's  fire  sufficed  to  compel  a 
surrender.  Valuables  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  lacs  were  found  within  the 
place,  and  restored  to  the  rajah,  to  whose  family  they  belonged,  the  troops 
receiving  a  compensation.  Two  British  officers,  Lieutenants  Morrison  and 
Hunter,  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  Poonah 
hostilities,  were  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  fort.  They  "were  found," 
says  Captain  Duff,  "in  a  dress  of  coarse  unbleached  cotton,  made  into  a  form 
neither  European  nor  Indian,  but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both;  their  beards 
had  grown,  and  their  appearance  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  extraordinary ;  but 
their  health  was  perfectly  good.  They  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
advance  of  their  countrymen,  or  the  state  of  the  war;  the  firing,  in  driving  in 
the  outposts,  was  represented  by  their  guard  as  the  attack  of  some  insurgents 
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A,D.  1818.  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  bursting  of  the  shells  over  their  heads  was  the  first 
intimation  of  approaching  deliverance,  and  the  most  joyful  sound  that  had 
reached  their  ears  for  five  dreary  months/'  To  the  honour  of  Qokla  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  a  letter  was  found  in  his  own  hand- writing,  addressed  to  the 
killedar,  and  desiring  him  to  treat  the  two  poor  Europeans  well, 
Re.«rtabii8h-        On  the  11th  of  April,  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Wusota,  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah 

Rajah  of  was,  with  great  pomp,  seated  on  his  throne  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  the  commis- 
sioner. The  policy  of  thus  erecting  what  was  virtually  a  new  Mahratta 
sovereignty  is  very  questionable.  Had  it  been  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  real 
sovereignty,  it  might  have  excited  expectations  which  it  was  never  meant  to 
gratify,  and  kept  alive  recollections  which  it  would  have  been  safer  to  suppress. 
As  it  was  only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  rajah  continued  to  be  as  formerly, 
little  better  than  a  pageant.  Captain  Duff,  the  author  of  the  History  ofihe 
Mahrattas,  waa  the  agent  selected  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  arrange  the  form,  or 
rather  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  newly  established  government.  He  had  thias 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  result,  and  though  he  speaks  with  some 
reserve,  his  laugu^e  certainly  indicates  an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  Eajah 
Pertab  Siew  (or  Sing),  who  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  was  "  naturally 
intelligent  and  well  disposed ;  but  bred  amongst  intrigue,  surrounded  by  men  of 
profligate  character,  and  ignorant  of  everything  except  the  etiquette  and  parade 
of  a  court.  His  whole  family  entertained  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  their 
own  consequence,  and  their  expectations  were  proportionate,  so  that,  for  a  time, 
the  bounty  which  they  experienced  was  not  duly  appreciated."  Subsequently 
the  rights  of  the  rajah  were  defined  by  a  formal  treaty,  which  bound  him  to 
hold  his  territory  "in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  government;' 
and  subject  to  this  condition,  he  was  invested  with  complete  sovereign  powers. 
On  this  arrangement  Captain  Duff  simply  remarks,  that  "the  boon  thus  con- 
ferred by  the  British  nation  was  certainly  appreciated  by  the  country  generally. 
as  well  as  by  his  relations  and  himself;  but  time  must  prove  whether  this  liberal 
experiment,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  East  India  Company,  will  be 
attended  with  any  lasting  good  effect  to  the  governors  or  the  governed'*  The 
territory  bestowed  upon  the  rajah  extended  between  the  Wurna  and  Neera, 
fi-om  the  Syadree  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  on  the  west,  to 
Punderpoor,  near  the  Nizam's  frontier,  on  the  east,  and  yielded  directly  to  the 
rajah  an  estimated  revenue  of  thirteen  lacs,  75,000  rupees  (£137,500),  together 
with  three  lacs  granted  in  jaghire,  and  three  lacs  permanently  alienated,  thus 
making  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  whole  territory  about  £200,000.  Though 
anticipating  the  narrative,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  result,  of  which 
Captain  Duff  spoke  so  doubtfully,  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  that  ulti- 
mately advantage  was  taken  of  a  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  extinguish  the  rajah- 
ship,  by  declaring  the  whole  to  be  British  territory. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  General  Pritzler,  after  detaching  part  of  his  division  to 
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assist  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  north  of  Poonah,  proceeded  southward  with  ad.  isia. 


the  remainder  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  General  Monro,  who,  it  will 

be  remembered,  had  with  very  inadequate  means  reduced  Badamy  and  secured  Aiwrof 

Sholapoar. 

otlier  important  advantages.  Thus  reinforced,  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
a  design  which  he  had  for  some  time  contemplated.  This  was  to  attack  the 
infantry  and  guns  which  the  Peishwa,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  flight,  had  left 
behind  at  Sholapoor.  Setting  out  on  the  26th  of  April,  he  crossed  the  Beema 
on  the  7th  of  May,  and  two  days  after  arrived  before  Sholapoor,  the  town  and 
fort  of  which  was  strongly  garrisoned  with  Arabs^  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Peishwa  s  infantry,  with  eleven  guns  of  his  field  train,  was  encamped  under  its 
walls.  On  the  10th,  when  the  pettah  was  attacked  and  carried  by  escalade. 
General  Monro,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  moving  off  in  small  parties 
from  the  camp,  detached  General  Pritzler  in  pursuit,  with  three  troops  of  the 
22d  dragoons,  and  about  400  irregular  horse.  When  overtaken,  a  few  miles 
from  the  town,  the  enemy  were  marching  in  pretty  dose  column.  The  attack 
at  once  broke  and  dispersed  them,  the  greater  part  throwing  down  their  arms 
and  saving  themselves  by  flight.  The  Arabs,  who  disdained  this  cowardly 
mode  of  escape,  paid  dearly  for  their  courage,  and  fell  in  great  numbers.  On 
the  1 5th  of  May,  after  a  single  day's  bombardment,  the  fort  surrendered,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  the  Peishwa's  remaining  artillery,  amounting  to  thirty- 
seven  guns.  During  these  operations  the  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  only  ninety-seven,  while  that  of  the  enemy  in  killed  alone  exceeded  800. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  successes,  the  fort  of  Chanda,  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  was  taken  by  Colonel  Adams.  On  learn- 
ing that  both  Generals  Doveton  and  Smith  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa, 
with  eveiy  prospect  of  success,  he  turned  east  and  sat  down  before  Chanda  on 
the  9th  of  May.  The  poisoning  of  the  wells  in  the  line  of  his  approach  seemed 
to  indicate  the  determination  of  the  conmiandant  to  hold  out  to  extremity, 
while  the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the  place,  and  a  garrison  of  upwards 
of  3000  men,  furnished  him  amply  with  the  means.  Influenced  partly  by  these 
considerations.  Colonel  Adams  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  siege  by 
an  offer  of  favourable  terms.  These,  however,  were  indignantly  rejected,  the 
conmiandant,  as  if  determined  to  make  capitulation  impossible,  having  not  only 
detained  the  messenger,  but,  it  is  alleged,  barbarously  blown  him  from  a  gun. 
There  was  now  therefore  no  alternative,  and  the  siege  commenced. 

Chanda,  situated  eighty-five  miles  south  of  Nagpoor,  was  about  six  miles  Advance 
in  circuit,  and  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  flanked  at  intervals  with  roimd  towers  cbanda. 
of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  carry  the  heaviest  gun&  Near  its  centre  stood 
the  citadel  crowning  a  conunanding  height.  Access  to  the  place  was  rendered 
difficult,  on  the  north  by  a  large  tank  and  dense  jungle,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions by  the  Eraee  and  Jurputi,  two  affluents  of  the  Wurda^  which  running 
along  its  eastern  and  western  fiekoes,  met  at  the  distance  of  about  400  yards  to 
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A.D.  1818.  the  south.  Colonel  Adams  took  up  his  position  in  this  last  direction,  and 
selected  the  south-east  angle  for  the  point  of  attack.     A  breaching  battery, 

stonningof  ercctcd  Only  250  yards  from  this  point,  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  of 
May,  and  before  evening  had  made  a  breach  which  was  pronounced  practi- 
cable. The  storm  took  place  on  the  20th,  and  succeeded  with  little  loss  to 
the  assailants,  while  at  least  500  of  the  garrison  were  killed.  The  commandant 
was  among  the  number,  and  the  defenders  of  the  citadel,  dispirited  in  conse- 
quence, forthwith  abandoned  it.  Colonel  Adams,  thus  successful  beyond  expec- 
tation, was  returning  to  the  cantonment  at  Hoshungabad,  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  among  his  troops,  and  in  a  few  days  carried  off'  more  men  than  he 
had  lost  during  the  whole  of  the  military  operation&  The  scourge  indeed  had 
now  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  no  part  of  India,  from  the  mountains 
of  Nepaul  to  Cape  Comorin,  escaped. 

Some  other  captures,  either  from  their  own  importance  or  accompanying 
circumstances,  are  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  Concan,  and  in  the  adjacent 
country,  both  below  and  above  the  Ghauts,  Colonel  Prother,  who  had  been 
sent  with  a  detachment  from  Bombay,  succeeded  in  the  reduction  of  several 

Capture  of  strougholds.  Ouc  of  thcsc,  Raighur,  situated  among  the  mountains,  thirty- two 
miles  south-west  from  Poonah,  was  regarded  by  the  Mahrattas  as  impregnable, 
and  had  accordingly  been  selected  by  the  Peishwas  as  the  chief  depository  of 
their  treasurer  In  April,  1818,  when  Colonel  Prother  appeared  before  it,  it 
was  the  residence  of  Varanasee  Bai,  the  wife  of  the  Peishwa,  who  had  selected 
it  as  the  most  secure  asylum  that  could  be  found  for  her,  and  was  defended  by 
a  picked  garrison  of  1000  men,  mostly  Arabs.  On  the  24jth  of  April  the  pettali 
was  gained,  and  shortly  afterwards,  mortars  and  howitzers  being  with  great 
difficulty  brought  into  position,  the  bombardment  commenced.  A  safe-conduct 
had  previously  been  offered  to  the  Bai,  but  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  deter- 
mined on  resistance,  did  not  communicate  it  to  her,  and  the  shells  continued 
to  be  thrown  in  for  fourteen  days  with  such  destructive  effect  that  most  of  the 
buildings  were  laid  in  ruins.  At  last,  a  shell  having  set  fire  to  the  residence  of 
the  Bai,  she  insisted  on  a  surrender,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  on  being  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  their  private  property  and  arms. 

Though  the  Peishwa  was  still  at  hberty,  the  great  objects  of  the  campaign 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  governor- general  therefore  determined  to 
reduce  his  military  establishmenta  The  army  of  the  Deccan  was  first  dissolved, 
and  accordingly,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  began,  in  the  middle  of  January,  1818,  to 
march  southwards  with  the  first  division,  after  reinforcing  the  third,  which  was 
PortofTai-  still  to  remain  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  Malwah.     Having  traversed  the 

UMT. 

country  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
February  at  Talneer,  situated  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  latter  river 
As  this  was  one  of  the  places  which  Holkar  had  ceded  by  the  late  treaty,  no 
difficulty  was  anticipated  in  obtaining  the  delivery  of  it,  and  the  baggage  pre- 
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ceding  the  division  advanced  into  the  plain  without  any  suspicion  of  danger,   ad.  isis. 

The  first  intimation  of  hostility  was  given  by  the  firing  of  a  round  shot  from 

the  fort    A  summons  to  surrender  was  immediately  sent  to  the  commandant,  brfSST^ 

and  he  was  distinctly  warned  that,  if  resistance  was  offered,  he  and  his  garrison, 

as  acting  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  own  sovereign  who  had  ceded  the  place, 

and  in  defiance  of  the  British  government,  to  which  it  now  rightfully  belonged, 

would  be  treated  as  rebels.     The  commandant  refused  to  receive  the  letter  con 

taining  this  warning,  but  its  purport  was  verbally  communicated  to  him.     It 

is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  when  he  determined  to  resist,  and  gave  open 

proof  of  it  by  commencing  a  fire  of  musketry  which  proved  fetal  to  several 

British  soldiers,  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  ready  if  unsuccessful  to  pay 
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the  penalty.      The  subsequent  proceedings  having  led  to  much  important  dis- 
cussion, must  be  given  with  some  detaiL 

The  message  to  the  killedar  or  commandant  was  sent  between  seven  and  it«  w««t- 

anoe,  not- 

eight  in  the  morning.      It  intimated  to  him  that  the  order  from  Holkar  to  sur-  with«tand- 
render  the  fort  was  in  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  possession,  called  upon  him  to  send  ^ento 
out  some  person  to  examine  and  recognize  its  genuineness,  in  order  that  the  ■'"™^'**' 
surrender  might  take  place  before  noon,  and  concluded  with  the  above  warning 
as  to  the  consequences  of  refusal.     The  messenger  was  detained,  and  noon 
having  arrived  without  any  answer,  the  provisional  batteries  which  had  been 
hastily  prepared  against  the  place  opened  their  fire.     At  the  same  time  the 
commander-in-chief  instructed  the  deputy  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Macgregor 
Murray,  "that  nothing  less  than  unconditional  surrender  would  be  received; 
that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be  guaranteed ;  that  no  promise  whatever 
could  be  given  to  the  killedar  for  his,  but  that  he  would  be  held  personaUy 
answeiable  for  his  acts."    About  three  o'clock  a  person  came  out  from  the  fort 
and  inquired  whether  terms  would  be  given.     Colonel  Murray  answered  as 
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A.D.  1818.  above  instructed,  and  another  hour  having  elapsed  without  any  appearance  of 
surrender,  the  detachments  selected  for  the  assault  moved  forward.  It  had 
been  intended  to  blow  open  the  outer  gate,  and  two  six-pounders  had  been 
carried  up  for  that  purpose.  It  was  unnecessary,  however,  to  use  them,  as  the 
wall  of  the  gate  had  been  so  much  injiured  as  to  give  a  ready  passage  to  the 
storming  party.  They  found  the  second  gate  open,  and  were  rushing  on  to 
the  third  gate,  when  a  number  of  unarmed  persons,  apparently  intending  to 
escape,  came  out  from  the  wicket,  and  were  placed  under  a  guard.  At  the 
third  and  fourth  gates  the  assailants  met  with  no  resistance.  On  arriving  at 
the  fifth  they  found  the  wicket  open,  or  saw  it  opened  from  within,  and  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  300  Arabs,  standing  behind  it  Some  parley  took 
place,  the  Arabs  demanding  terms,  and  the  assailants  insisting  on  their  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  with  an  assurance  that  their  lives  would  be  saved.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  parties  were  unintelligible  to  each  other,  but  Colonel 
Murray  and  Major  Gordon,  understanding  that  the  surrender  was  acquiesced 
in,  passed  the  wicket  with  a  few  grenadiers.  No  sooner  had  they  entered 
than — ^from  causes  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  some  attributing 
it  to  treachery,  others  to  misunderstanding,  and  others  to  a  rash  attempt  to 
deprive  several  of  the  Arabs  of  their  arms — Major  Gordon  and  the  grenadiers 
were  shot  or  cut  down,  and  Colonel  Murray,  after  being  dangerously  stabbed, 
was  only  saved  by  being  dragged  back  through  the  wicket,  which  had  fortu- 
nately been  kept  open.  The  assailants  now  infuriated  forced  their  passage,  and 
put  every  man  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

This  general  massacre,  though  certainly  much  to  be  lamented,  was  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  storming  party,  having  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  comrades  had  been  treacherously  murdered,  followed  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  took  summary  vengeance.  It  has  been  argued 
that  there  was  no  treachery,  as  there  was  no  surrender,  and  that  the  Arabs  in 
attacking  those  who  had  entered  within  the  wicket,  only  understood  that  they 
The  kaiedar  wcrc  repelling  force  by  force.  If  so,  they  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves, 
rebeL  since,  according  to  the  rigorous  but  well-known  laws  of  war,  troops  standing 
an  assault  are  not  entitled  to  quarter.  The  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  therefore, 
being  either  justifiable  or  inevitable,  need  not  be  further  discussed.  But  a 
very  important  question  still  remaina  Among  the  persons  who  issued  from 
the  wicket  of  the  third  gate  and  were  placed  under  a  guard  was  the  killedar 
.  himself  This  fact  was  not  observed  at  the  time,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his 
dress  to  distinguish  him,  and  he  did  not  make  himself  known.  Afterwards 
when  the  assault  was  over,  it  was  determined  not  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
any  surrender,  real  or  supposed.  He  was  therefore  tried  on  the  spot,  con- 
demned, and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  hanged  on  one  of  the  bastions.  Was 
this  legal?     Was  it  accordant  with  justice  and  humanity? 

When  the  proceedings  at  Talneer  became  known  in  England  they  produced 
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a  very  strong  sensation.  The  execution  of  the  killedar  in  particular  was  adisis. 
severely  animadverted  upon,  and  not  only  the  courts  of  directors  and  pro- 
prietors,  but  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  sir  Thomas 
Thomas  Hislop  and  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  specially  excepted  his  execution  of  expunation 
the  killedar,  as  an  act  on  which  further  explanation  was  required.  This  ^ra  ^^T' 
explanation  was  furnished  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  in  a  very  long  despatch, 
addressed  to  the  governor-general  in  council,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1819. 
The  only  part  of  it  necessary  to  be  quoted  is  his  account  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  sentence  proceeded: — **At  the  investigation  I  attended,  and  was 
assisted  by  your  lordship's  political  agent  (Captain  Briggs)  and  the  adjutant- 
general  (Colonel  Conway).  Evidence  was  taken  in  the  killedar  s  presence,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  my  communication  sent  to  him  in  the  morning  had 
been  delivered,  and  understood  by  him  and  several  others  in  the  fort ;  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  cession  of  Holkar,  and  that  it  was  publicly  known ; 
that  he  was  entreated  by  several  persons  not  to  resist  in  such  a  cause,  but  that 
he  was  resolved  to  do  so  till  death ;  his  resistance  and  exposing  himself  to  an 
assault,  was  therefore  regulated  by  his  own  free-will:  he  was  sensible  of  his 
guilt,  and  had  nothing  to  urge  in  his  favour.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  (after  the  witnesses  had  been  heard,  and  the  killedar  had 
been  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  to  which  he  replied.  Nothing), 
that  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  became  subject  to  capital  punishment,  which 
every  consideration  of  humanity  and  justice  urgently  demanded  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  spot." 

This  verbose  account  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.     The  killedar  was  not  impoBsi- 

bilityof 

implicated  in  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  garrison  at  the  fifth  gate,  for  he  jn«tif>iug 
had  previously  surrendered  or  been  made  prisoner;  nor  could  he  be  said  in 
strict  truth  to  have  stood  an  assault,  as  he  had  laid  aside  his  arms  and  become 
a  prisoner  before  the  storming  party  encountered  any  real  opposition.  The  only 
grounds,  therefore,  on  which  the  sentence  admits  of  any  plausible  vindication, 
are  that  his  original  resistance  was  rebellion,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rebellion  from  spreading  it  was  necessary  to  strike  ten*or  by  making  a  signal 
example.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  killedar  in  resisting  the  order  of 
his  sovereign  to  deliver  up  the  fort  was  technically  a  rebel,  but  in  order  to  fix 
the  amount  of  guilt  which  he  thus  incurred,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  at 
this  period  Holkar  himself  was  merely  a  child,  and  the  whole  powers  of  gov- 
ernment were  in  the  hands  of  contending  factions  The  killedar,  who  was  a 
man  of  rank,  the  uncle  of  Balaram  Set,  the  late  prime  minister  of  Tulasi  Bai, 
belonged  to  one  of  these  factions,  which  had  long  possessed  the  ascendant,  had 
only  lately  lost  it,  and  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  regain  it.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances rebellion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  was  impossible.  The 
order  to  surrender  the  fort,  though  it  bore  the  name  of  Holkar,  must  have  been 
viewed  by  the  killedar  as  only  the  order  of  the  faction  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
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A.  D.  1818.  and  it  was  therefore  preposterous  in  the  extreme  for  a  third  party  to  step  in 
and  inflict  the  punishment  of  rebellion  on  a  leader  of  one  of  the  factions,  for 

ui^uatifl-     refusing  to  recognize  and  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  issued  by 

tionofthe  another.  The  sentence  being  thus  unjust  cannot  have  been  politic,  and  hence 
the  other  ground  of  vindication — the  expediency  of  making  an  example — 
hardly  requires  to  be  discussed.  It  may  be  trae,  as  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  alleges, 
that  other  killedars  from  whom  resistance  might  have  been  anticipated  imme- 
diately yielded  up  their  forts ;  but  any  advantage  thus  obtained  must  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
native  troops  and  people  generally,  that  the  killedar  had  suffered  wrongfully, 
and  that  the  British  government,  in  sanctioning  his  execution,  had  stained 
their  reputation  for  moderation  and  justice. 

operationa  While  the  different  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  had  been  employed 

in  Candelsh.  ,  .  "^  .  . 

in  following  on  the  track  of  the  fleeing  Peishwa,  and  reducing  the  provinces 
which  had  hitherto  acknowledged  his  sway,  the  district  of  Candeish  had  in  a 
great  measure  been  overlooked.  The  bands  of  Arab  mercenaries  who  belonged 
to  the  different  native  armies  which  had  been  broken  up,  had  here  congre- 
gated, and  as  it  seemed  vain  to  expect  that  they  would  ever  forget  their 
military  habits  and  form  a  peaceable  and  industrious  population,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  offer  them  no  better  terms  than  payment  of  any  arrears  that  might 
be  due  to  them,  and  reconveyance  to  their  native  country.  As  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  voluntarily  accept  of  these  terms,  compulsory 
measures  were  resorted  to,  and  Colonel  Macdowall,  who  had  been  successful 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Hyderabad  division  in  the  line  of  hills  north  of  the 
Godavery,  was  ordered  to  proceed  for  the  same  purpose  into  Candeish.  Leaving 
Chandore  on  the  13th  of  May  he  marched  northward,  and  on  the  15th  arrived 
before  Malligaum,  a  strong  fortress  situated  in  a  circular  bend  of  the  Musan,  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Gima,  an  affluent  of  the  Taptee.  Here  the 
Arabs  had  mainly  concentrated  their  force  and  prepared  for  a  determined 
resistance. 
Attempt  to  Malligaum  consisted  as  usual  of  a  fort  and  a  pettah.  The  fort,  in  the  form 
Maiiigaam.  of  a  squarc,  was  protected  by  the  river  on  the  north  and  south,  and  inclosed  by 
a  triple  wall,  with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  between  the  second  wall  and  the 
first,  which  was  lofty  and  built  of  solid  masonry,  with  towers  at  the  angles. 
The  entrance  to  it  was  by  intricate  passages,  leading  through  nine  gates 
furnished  with  excellent  bomb-proofe.  The  pettah,  situated  on  the  eastern  side, 
was  inclosed  by  a  partly  decayed  rampart,  and  contained  many  buildings  of 
sufficient  strength  and  height  to  be  used  as  points  of  defence.  The  means 
which  Colonel  Macdowall  possessed  for  the  siege  of  such  a  place  were  altogether 
inadequate,  consisting  of  not  more  than  950  firelocks,  270  pioneers,  and  a**- 
small  detail  of  European  artillery;  but  Captain  Briggs^  who  acted  as  agent 
under  Mr.  Elphinstone,  was  in  hopes  of  a  comparatively  easy  capture,  from 
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having  established  an  understanding  with  part  of  the  garrison  through  Rajah   a.t>.  isis. 
Bahadur,  who  had  held  the  place  as  jaghirdar,  till  he  was  dispossessed  by  the 
Ambs,  and  placed  under  a  kind  of  thraldom.     It  was  soon  seen  that  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  rajah,  and  that  the  utmost  courage  and  science 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  insure  success. 

The  south-west  having  been  selected  as  the  point  of  attack,  the  engineers  At*«™p*  *<> 

capture 

broke  ground  at  nightfall  of  the  18th  of  May  behind  a  mango  grove  near  the  Mauigaum. 
bank  of  the  river.  Scarcely,  howevei^  were  operations  commenced  when  a 
vigorous  sally  from  the  fort  was  made,  and  not  repulsed  till  the  besiegers  had 
lost  twenty-one  men  in  killed  and  wounded — a  loss  all  the  more  serious  that 
one  of  the  killed  was  Lieutenant  Davies,  an  officer  of  great  ability,  who  com- 
manded the  engineers.     Notwithstanding  this  interruption,  two  batteries  were 
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thrown  up  in  the  course  of  the  night  at  the  distance  of  500  yards,  and  progress 
continued  to  be  made.  By  the  28th  a  breach  had  been  effected  which  appeared 
to  be  practicable,  and  as  reinforcements  of  600  infantry  and  500  irregular  horse 
had  in  the  meantime  been  received,  and  the  aralnunition  was  on  the  point  of 
failing,  it  was  resolved  to  risk  an  assault.  It  was  made  at  daybreak  of  the  itsfaiime. 
29th,  and  proved  premature.  The  storming  party,  headed  by  Ensign  Nattes, 
the  surviving  engineer  officer,  on  arriving  at  the  verge  of  an  outwork  beyond 
the  ditch,  found  that  the  garrison  had  dug  a  trench  so  deep  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  descend  the  glacis.  Ensign  Nattes,  standing  on  the  verge,  was  in  the 
act  of  pronouncing  the  word  **  impracticable,''  when  he  was  shot  dead  After 
remaining  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  a  destnictive  fire,  the  storming  paHy 
was  recalled.  Simultaneously  with  the  assault  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
pettah,  and  an  escalade  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  fort  attempted.  The  former 
was  gallantly  carried  by  Colonel  Stewart,  sword  in  band,  but  the  latter  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  failure  at  the  breach.     The  inadequacy  of  the 
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AD.  1818.  force  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  having  made  the  contuiuanoe  of 
active  operations  impossible,  Colonel  Macdowall  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  waited  for  reinforcementa  These,  consisting  of  a  strong  body  of  Euro- 
peans and  a  native  battalion,  with  an  additional  train  of  artillery,  and  a  supply 
of  stores  from  the  dep6t  at  Ahmednuggur,  were  sent  off  under  the  command  of 
Major  Watson,  and  arrived  on  the  9th  of  June. 
Renewed  The  failuTC  of  the  assault  and  the  capture  of  the  pettah  had  led  to  a  change 

Attftok  ftml 

capitulation  in  the  plan  of  attack.  The  intention  now  was  to  carry  it  on  from  the  north 
gaum.  ^  ^^^  ^^^'  With  this  view  the  main  body  of  the  troops  crossed  the  river, 
mines  were  commenced,  and  a  battery  of  five  heavy  mortars  and  four  howitzers 
was  constructed.  At  daybreak  of  the  llth  of  June  the  battery  opened  its  fire, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  threw  upwards  of  300  shells  in  the  direction  where 
the  principal  magazine  was  known  to  be  situated.  This  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place,  blowing  about 
thirty  feet  of  the  curtain  outwards  into  the  ditch,  and  killing  and  disabling 
many  of  the  garrison.  Preparations  were  again  about  to  be  made  for  the 
assault  when  the  Arabs  anticipated  them  by  offering  to  capitulate.  Colonel 
Macdowall  insisted  on  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  garrison  did  not 
decline  the  terms,  but  dreading  a  repetition  of  what  had  happened  at  Talneer, 
urgently  requested  a  written  assurance  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  This 
the  colonel  at  once  conceded,  and  still  further  to  allay  their  fears,  engaged  that 
they  should  be  well  treated. 
Curious  On  this  occasion  a  striking  and  rather  costly  illustration  was  given  of  the 

blunder  M      .  0.^0 

to  terms  of  importancc  of  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  The  Mahratta  moonahee, 
oap  nation.  ijjg^j,^^;|^  ^  draw  up  the  written  engagement,  used  expressions  which  went  far 
beyond  what  was  intended,  and  instead  of  a  promise  of  good  treatment  on  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  made  Ck)lonel  Macdowall  engage  that  ''  whatever  was  most 
advantageous  for  the  garrison"  should  be  done;  ''that  letters  should  be  written 
concerning  the  pay;  that  the  British  government  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
feeding  and  recovering  the  sick,  and  that  the  Arabs  should  not  want  anything 
till  they  reached  the  places  where  they  wished  to  go."  These  words,  '*  where 
they  wished  to  go,"  were  a  mistake  for  '*  where  it  was  intended  to  send  them." 
Abdool  Eiider,  the  principal  Arab  chief,  with  this  letter  in  his  pocket,  marched 
out  on  the  1 4th  of  May  at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  now  reduced  to  300  Arabs 
and  sixty  Hindostanees.  The  mistake  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Briggs, 
the  political  agent,  who,  when  Colonel  Macdowall  went  to  hand  over  the 
prisoners  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  to  their  own  country, 
declined  to  receive  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  written  engagement  did  not 
warrant  such  treatment  Ultimately,  on  the  whole  matter  being  referred  to 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  he  never  hesitated  a  moment  to  take  the  course  which  honour 
dictated,  and  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indulgence  to  which 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  written  engagement  could  entitle  them.      They 
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were  immediately  released,  their  whole  arrears  were  paid  to  them  fix)m  the  a.d.  isis. 
government  treasury,  and  they  were  furnished  both  with  a  safe  conduct  and 
with  money  to  supply  their  wants  till  they  should  reach  the  residence  of  their 
own  choice.     This  treatment  doubtless  did  much  to  coimteract  the  bad  effects 
of  the  severity  displayed  at  Talneer. 

Apa  Sahib  and  his  two  favourite  ministers  had  been  arrested  in  consequence  Apa  sahib 
of  the  multiplied  proofs  of  their  intrigues  with  the  Peishwa,  and  the  alarm  priaonarto 
excited  by  the  approach  of  the  former  in  the  direction  of  Nagpoor.  As  a  ^^^*******'* 
grandson  of  Sagojee  Bhonsla  by  a  daughter  had,  according  to  the  governor- 
general  s  original  intention,  been  placed  on  the  musnud,  and  government  was 
henceforth  to  be  administered  in  his  name  during  his  minority  by  the  resident, 
it  was  necessary  finally  to  dispose  of  Apa  Sahib  and  his  two  associatea  For 
the  ex-rajah's  residence  the  old  palace  of  the  Mogul  within  the  fort  of  Allahabad 
was  fixed  upon,  and  accordingly  on  the  3d  of  May  Captain  Browne,  escorted 
by  a  wing  of  the  22d  Bengal  infantry,  and  three  troops  of  the  8th  native 
cavalry,  started  fix)m  Nagpoor  with  the  three  prisoners.  He  proceeded  north- 
east in  the  direction  of  Jubulpoor,  where  his  prisoners  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  a  fresh  escort,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Raichoor,  within  a  march  of  it,  when 
Apa  Sahib  made  his  escape.  A  Brahmin  who  accompanied  the  party  from 
Nagpoor  for  a  few  marches,  then  left,  and  returned  on  the  12th  of  May,  the 
very  day  before  the  escape  took  place,  was  supposed  to  have  planned  it.  By 
representations  of  the  merit  of  rescuing  a  Hindoo  of  the  race  of  Sevajee,  and 
large  pecuniary  bribes,  several  of  the  sepoys  had  been  tempted  from  their 
fidelity.  In  consequence  of  a  regular  plot  thus  formed,  a  sepoy  dress  was 
introduced  into  the  tent  about  two  in  the  morning  of  the  13th;  Apa  Sahib 
having  substituted  it  for  his  own  joined  the  guard,  and  under  semblance  of  a 
relief  marched  out  of  the  camp  without  interruption.  Six  sepoys  deserted  at  Hi.  eicape 
the  same  time,  and  others,  together  with  a  native  officer,  were  deeply  impli- 
cated. To  postpone  pursuit,  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  an  early  dis- 
covery. Everything  in  the  tent  remained  as  usual ;  and  when  at  four  in  the 
morning  an  officer  as  usual  looked  into  the  tent  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the 
rajah,  he  found  the  two  attendants  whose  duty  it  was  to  hand-rub  (shampoo) 
their  master  apparently  engaged  in  performing  this  office,  and  not  suspecting 
that  they  were  thus  operating  only  on  the  cushions  of  the  bed,  reported  that 
all  was  right.  When  the  escape  was  discovered  pursuit  was  attempted  in  vain. 
The  very  direction  he  had  taken  could  not  at  first  be  ascertained,  and  after  it 
was  foimd  that  he  had  fled  to  Heraee,  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-west,  and 
found  an  asylum  with  the  Gonds  among  the  recesses  of  the  Mahadeo  Hills, 
the  oflered  reward  of  £10,000,  subsequently  increased  to  £20,000,  and  a  jaghire 
of  £1000  a  year  for  life,  could  not  tempt  his  protectors  to  betray  him. 

The  long-continued  pursuit  of  Bajee  Bow  was  meantime  drawing  to  a  dose. 
He  had  tmned  northwards  in  the  hope  of  either  reaching  the  camp  of  Scindia, 
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AD.  1818.   who  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  him,  or  of  taking 

refuge  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Aseerghur,  held  by  Scindia's  nominal  dependant, 

^^^7^  Jeswunt  Row  Lar.      He  had  however  begun  to  talk  of  surrender,  and  had 

proposes  to  o  ' 

"™~^''-  despatched  messengers  to  tender  it  to  the  residents  at  both  Nagpoor  and 
Poonah.  Having  on  the  5th  of  May  crossed  the  Taptee  just  below  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Pooma,  he  proceeded  along  its  right  bank  to  Chupra,  but  finding 
this  route  closed  against  him,  turned  suddenly  north-east,  and  arrived  at 
Dholkote,  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Aseerghur.  Here  as  he  had  gained  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  General  Doveton,  who  had  been  pursuing  him,  he 
began  to  refresh  his  broken  and  dispirited  troops.  General  Malcolm,  who  on 
the  departure  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  had  been  left  in  command  of  all  the  troops 
of  the  Madras  army  north  of  the  Taptee,  received  this  intelligence  at  Mhow, 
about  twelve  miles  S.S.W.  of  Indore,  and  immediately  sent  off  detachments  to 
occupy  the  leading  points  on  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  make  it  impossible 
for  Bajee  Row  to  penetrate  into  Malwah  without  being  attacked  On  the 
1 6th  of  May,  Anund  Row  Jeswunt  and  two  other  vakeels  airived  in  the  camp 
at  Mhow  with  a  letter  from  the  Peishwa  desiring  peace,  and  requesting  that 
General  Malcolm,  whom  he  styled  one  of  his  best  and  oldest  friends,  would 
undertake  the  re-establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  the 
British  government.  After  a  long  conference,  in  which  the  vakeels  urged  the 
Peishwa  s  request  that  General  Malcolm  would  visit  him  in  his  camp,  and  he 
declined,  both  because  it  might  have  an  injurious  tendency  by  indicating  undue 
solicitude  for  peace,  and  might  interfere  with  his  direction  of  the  necessaiy 
military  operations,  the  vakeels,  made  aware  that  "  their  master  must  prepare 
himself  to  abandon  his  throne  and  quit  the  Deccan,"  set  out  on  the  18th  of 
May  on  their  return,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Low  and  Macdonald,  General 
Malcolm's  first  and  second  political  assistants. 
NegotiAtioiu  On  the  very  night  of  their  departure  General  Malcolm  having  received 
Titn.  intelligence  of  Apa  Sahib's  escape,  and  feeling  uncertain  of  the  effect  which  it 
might  have  on  the  Peishwa  s  intentions,  forwarded  instructions  to  Lieutenant 
Low,  directing  him  to  allow  the  vakeels  to  proceed  alone,  and  not  to  go  to  the 
Mahratta  camp  unless  they  returned  in  a  short  time  with  the  Peishwa's  special 
invitation  to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time  General  Malcolm  moved  south- 
ward to  Mundlesir,  on  the  Nerbudda,  where  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  May, 
and  General  Doveton  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction  reached  Boorhan- 
poor,  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  Mahratta  camp.  The  Peishwa,  though  now 
in  great  alarm,  did  not  make  any  advance  towards  Mundlesir,  and  therefore 
General  Malcolm,  who  had  proposed  to  wait  there  for  him,  fearing  some  new 
evasion,  crossed  the  Nerbudda  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  advanced  by  a 
forced  march  to  Bekungong.  The  previous  day  the  vakeels  had  returned  with 
assurances  of  their  master's  sincerity,  and  an  invitation  to  Lieutenant  Low  to 
proceed  to  his  camp.     That  officer  accordingly,  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
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only  terms  which  could  be  granted,  had  an  interview  with  the  Peishwa  on  the  a.d.  isis. 
29th  of  May.      The  result  was  the  arrangement  of  a  meeting  between  the 
Peishwa  and  General  Malcolm  on  the  1st  of  June  at  Khairee,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  mountain  pass  of  that  nama 

At  the  meeting,  which  took  place  as  appointed,  the  Peishwa  was  appar-  Propoaad 
ently  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  terms  which  were  offered,  and  which  ^^.hwi! 
seemed  to  fall  far  short  of  his  ex])ectation&     He  thought  he  would  have  been 
permitted  at  least  to  retain  the  title  of  Peishwa  and  reside  at  Poonah,  and  on 
finding  the  contrary,  proposed  that  they  should  meet  again  next  day.     This 
General  Malcolm  positively  refused.     He  knew  that  the  Peishwa  had  just  sent 
the  whole  of  his  property  into  Aseerghur, 
and  suspecting  that  he  was  about  to  follow 
it  in  person,  he  determined,  as  he  himself 
says,  "  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
in  bringing  matters  to  a  close."    He  there- 
fore no  sooner  returned  to  his  tent  after 
the  termination  of  the  interview  than  he 
sent  the  following  schedule  of  agreement 
for  the  Peishwa 8  signature: — *'lst.  That 
Bajee  Row  shall  resign  for  himself  and  his 
successors  all  right,  title,  and  claim  over 
the  government  of  Poonah,  or  to  any  sove- 
reign power   whatever.      2d,  That  Bajee 
Row   shall    immediately  come   with    his 
family,  and  a  small  number  of  his  ad> 
herents  and    attendants,  to  the  camp  of 
Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  where  he  shall 
be  received   with   honour   and   respect,    and    escorted    safe   to    the    city   of  Term. 

*^  "^  offered  to 

Benares,  or  any  other  sacred  place  in  Hindoostan  that  the  governor-general  lam. 
may  at  his  request  fix  for  his  residence.  3d,  On  account  of  the  peace  of  the 
Deccan,  and  the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  Bajee  Row  must  proceed  to 
Hindoostan  without  one  day's  delay ;  but  General  Malcolm  engages  that  any 
part  of  his  family  that  may  be  left  behind  shall  be  sent  to  him  as  early  as 
possible,  and  every  facility  given  to  render  their  journey  speedy  and  con- 
venient. 4th,  That  Bajee  Row  shall,  on  his  voluntarily  agreeing  to  this 
arrangement,  receive  a  liberal  pension  from  the  Company's  government  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family.  The  amount  of  this  pension  will  be  fixed 
by  the  governor-general ;  but  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  takes  upon  himself  to 
engage  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  annimi.  5th,  If 
Bajee  Row,  by  a  ready  and  complete  fulfilment  of  this  agreement,  shows 
that  he  reposes  entire  confidence  in  the  British  government,  his  requests  in 
favour  of  principal  jaghirdars  and  old  adherents,  who  have  been  ruined  by 


Sir  John  Maux)lm. 

▲fUr  a  pcrtnll  bjr  G.  HtijUr,  1816^ 
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A.D.  1818.  their  attachment  to  him,  will  meet  with  liberal  attention.     His  representa- 

tions  alao  in  favour  of  Brahmins  of  remarkable  character,  and  of  religious 

Teniw         establishments  founded  or  supported  by  his  family,  shall  be  treated  with  regard. 

offered  to  t  i    t        -w^    •  t  ■\ 

thePeiflhwa.  6th,  The  above  propositions  must  not  only  be  accepted  by  Bajee  Row,  but  he 
must  personally  come  into  Brigadier-general  Malcolm's  camp  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  this  period,  or  else  hostilities  will  be  recommenced,  and  no 
further  negotiation  will  be  entered  into  with  him  " 

These  propositions  were  sent  to  Bajee  Row,  with  a  message  that  they  could 
not  be  altered,  and  that  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  would  be  allowed  for 
their  acceptance.  To  quicken  his  decision,  General  Malcolm  had  recourse  to 
the  rather  petty  device  of  allowing  one  of  his  writers  to  give  the  vakeels  of 
the  two  leading  Mahratta  chiefs  still  adhering  to  Bajee  Row  a  copy  both  of 

He  is  intimi-  the  letter  sent  and  of  the  propositions  submitted  to  him.     The  effect,  as  he 

aooepto  was  told,  was,  that  "  they  perused  them  with  eagerness,  and  the  knowledge  of 
^^'  the  consideration  meant  to  be  given  them,  in  the  event  of  a  settlement, 
appeared  to  quicken  their  zeal  in  no  slight  degree."  Lest  this  should  not 
prove  sufficient,  more  active  steps  were  taken.  The  main  body  of  the  British 
troops  began  to  advance  towards  Khairee ;  further  communication  between  the 
two  camps  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  Bajee  Row  was  distinctly  informed 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  accept  the  terms,  and  encamp  near  the  Britisli 
force,  he  would  throw  away  his  last  chance.  At  length  Bajee  Row,  thoroughly 
intimidated,  and  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  further  evasion, 
began  to  approach  the  British  camp,  and  arrived  in  its  vicinity  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Juna  The  force  which  accompanied  him  con- 
sisted of  about  5000  horse  and  3000  infantry.  Of  the  latter  nearly  2000  were 
Araba 

Perplexed  The  British  and  the  Mahratta  forces  made  several  marches  together  towards 

ntuation  of  ^ 

Bi^ee  Row.  the  Ncrbudda,  General  Malcolm  repeatedly  remonstrating  with  Bajee  Row  on 
the  imprudence  of  keeping  together  so  large  a  body  of  armed  men,  the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  must,  from  their  situation,  be  discontented.  Nothing, 
however,  occurred  till  the  9th  of  June,  when  the  Arabs  demanded  their  arreara 
They  had  been  hired  some  months  before  by  Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  but  had 
only  been  a  short  time  with  Bajee  Row.  On  this  ground  he  offered  to  pay 
only  for  the  time  of  their  actual  service  with  himself,  whereas  they  insisted, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  they  were  entitled  to  pay  from  the  time  when 
they  were  hired.  Aflber  a  whole  day  spent  in  discussion  no  arrangement  could 
be  made,  and  Bajee  Row,  in  the  greatest  alarm  for  his  life,  sent  contradictory 
messages  to  the  British  camp,  calling  for  relief  and  at  the  same  time  praying 
that  no  movement  towards  him  should  be  made,  as  he  thought  that  the  first 
appearance  of  it  would  be  the  signal  for  his  murder.  There  was  indeed  good 
groimd  for  alarm.  The  Arabs  had  completely  surrounded  his  tent,  and  in  all 
probability,  had  they  proceeded  to  extremes,  not  only  Bajee  Row  himself,  but 
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all  his  family,  including  women  and  children,  would  have  been  sacrificed.  By  ad. isis. 
dexterous  management  on  the  part  of  General  Malcolm,  and  great  forbearance  " 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  the  mutiny  was  happily  quelled, 
and  an  award  was  pronounced  which  satisfied  all  parties.  Subsequently  to 
this  event  Bajee  Row*s  attendants  were  reduced  to  about  700  horse  and  200 
infantry,  and  he  readily  complied  with  every  wish  expressed,  as  to  marching, 
encampments,  and  all  other  points. 

The  governor-general,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  on  which  the  Di«Mti«fao- 
surrender  of  Bajee  B^w  had  been  obtained,  was  considerably  disappointed.    He  goTemor- 
tkought  that  General  Malcolm  erred,  first  in  negotiating  at  all  with  Bajee  w*Hhtenn« 
Row,  next  in  deputing  an  officer  to  his  camp,  and  lastly,  in  the  large  amount  ^Jl^^*^ 
assigned  to  him  as  a  pension.     The  governor-general,  in  giving  this  opinion, 
waa  influenced  by  the  belief,  that  "the  troops  with  which  Bajee  Row  had 
crossed  the  Taptee  were  completely  surrounded.    He  found  progress  towards 
Gwalior  impracticable,  retreat  as  much  so,  and  opposition  to  the  British  force 
altogether  hopeless;  so  that  any  terms  granted  to  him  were  purely  gratuitous." 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  when  reviewing  the  transaction  in  his 
Political  History  of  India^  says: — "But  after  all,  the  real  fact  was,  that  Bajee 
Row  was  not  in  our  power.    He  had  the  means,  by  going  into  Aseerghur,  of  pro- 
tracting the  war  for  five  or  six  months,  and  keeping  all  India  disturbed  and 
unsettled  during  that  period."     In  sui>port  of  this  fact  he  produces  a  letter,  in 
which  General  Doveton  says,. "that  Bajee  Row  had  the  perfect  power  of  going 
into  Aseerghur  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without  its  being  possible  for 
any  efforts  of  ours  to  have  prevented  it  at  that  time."     The  question  is  not  of 
much  importance,  but  if  it  was  possible,  as  here  alleged,  for  Bajee  Row  to  have 
protracted  the  war  for  other  six  months,  the  pension  which  induced  him  to 
terminate  it  at  once  was  not  extravagant.     This  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  They  are 
of  directors,  who,  in  their  general  letter  to  Bengal,  wrote  as  follows: — "It  was  bytheooart 
also  possible  that  he  (Bajee  Row)  might  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  ®'*"'**^" 
unconditionally,  had  no  terms  been  offered  to  him ;  but  it  does  appear  to  ns 
that  he  still  had  some  chance  of  escape,  and  that  by  throwing  himself  into 
Aseerghur,  he  might,  at  all  events  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  have 
deprived  us  of  the  important  advantages  which  resulted  from  his  early  sur- 
render; and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these 
advantages  justified  the  terms  which  were  granted  to  him."    The  governor- 
general,  though  disapproving  of  the  terms,  did  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
validity  of  the  engagement,  and  the  residence  of  the  ex-Peishwa  was  fixed  at 
Bithoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges — ^a  residence  recommended  to  him 
for  its  sanctity,  as  the  place  where  Brahma  is  said  to  have  offered  an  asvxmiedhay 
or  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  on  completing  the  act  of  creation,  and  recommended  to 
the  government  from  being  only  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Cawnpoor. 

During  the  arrangements  with  Bajee  Bow,  several  of  his  leading  adherents 
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AD.  1818.  endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  themselves.  Among  these  were  Trimbukjee 
Dainglia  and  the  Pindaree  Cheetoo.      On  finding  that  an  unconditional  sur- 

Proceodings  render  was  demanded,  and  nothing  more  promised  than  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  they  disappeared.  Trimbukjee  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nassik,  but  being  discovered  and  captured,  was  first  remanded 
to  Tannah,  his  former  prison,  and  afterwards  sejit  off  to  Bengal,  to  end  his 
days  in  the  strong  fort  of  Chunar,  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Benarea  Cheetoo, 
after  remaining  for  a  time  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Bhopaul,  joined  Apa 
Sahib,  and  shared  his  asylum  among  the  Gonds  of  the  Mahadeo  Hills. 
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Barbarous  races  in  India — Apa  Sahib  among  the  Gronds— His  flight  with  Cheetoo— Cheetoo*8  death — - 
Capture  of  Aseeighur — Settlements  with  native  powers — Central  India — Hindoostan — Rajpootana 
— ^Termination  of  the  war — Affidrs  of  Cutch— Treaty  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde — Relations  with 
the  Guicowar,  Oude,  and  Hyderabad — Connection  with  Palmer  and  Company — Close  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings — Its  results,  external  and  internal. 

jN  both  sides  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  .nearly  parallel  to  its  course, 
are  two  mountain  ranges,  the  Vindhya  on  the  north,  and  the 
Satpoora  on  the  south.  Near  the  centre,  where  they  are  lowest, 
^-«,.  they  are  traversed  by  the  principal  routes  from  the  Deccan  to 
^^^1  Hindoostan ;  but  rising  gradually  towards  the  east  and  the  west, 
they  form  at  each  extremity  a  lofty  mountain  barrier,  rendered  almost  impene- 
trable by  the  thickets  and  forests  with  which  they  are  clothed.  They  are 
inhabited  by  semi -barbarous  tribes,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  natives  who  took  refuge  among  them,  when  driven  from  the  lower 
grounds  by  their  Brahminical  conquerora  Tawards  the  western  extremity, 
where  the  mountains  separate  Malwah  from  Candeish  and  Gujerat,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  designated  by  the  name  of  Bheels,  and  are  supposed  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  though  probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be  distinct  from  all  other 
Indian  tribes.  He  divides  them  into  three  distinct  classes,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account :' — "The  first  consists  of  a  few  who,  from  ancient  residence 
or  chance,  have  become  inhabitants  of  villages"  on  the  plains  (though  usually 
near  the  hills),  of  which  they  are  the  watchmen,  and  are  incorporated  as  a 
portion  of  the  community ;  the  cultivating  Bheels  are  those  who  have  continued 
in  their  peaceable  occupations  after  their  leaders  were  destroyed  or  driven  by 
invaders  to  become  desperate  freebooters;  and  the  wild  or  mountain  Bheel 

>  CerUral  India,  voL  i  pages  520,  521. 
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comprises  all  that  part  of  the  tribe  who,  preferring  savage  freedom  and  indol-  a.d.  isis. 
ence  to  submission  and  industry,  have  continued  to  subsist  by  plunder."  The 
name  of  Bheel,  however,  is  no  longer  confined  to  those  properiy  so  called,  but  TheBheeia. 
in  consequence  of  intermixtures  of  foreign  blood,  and  the  adoption  of  their 
usages  and  modes  of  life  by  other  classes  of  the  community,  is  applied  generally 
to  all  the  plunderers  dwelling  in  the  mountains,  and  on  the  woody  banks  of 
rivers  in  the  western  parts  of  India.  During  the  period  of  non-interference, 
the  Bheels  of  the  plains  lost  the  little  civilization  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  uniting  with  the  wUd  mountaineers  almost  annihilated 
cultivation  and  commerce  by  their  depredations ;  but  in  completing  the  sup- 
pression of  the  predatory  system  successful  efforts  were  made,  particularly  by 
Captain  Briggs,  the  political  agent  in  Candeish,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  Mai- 
wah.  Partly  by  severity,  but  fisu:  more  by  judicious  measures  of  conciliation,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Bheels  have  been  reduced  to  order,  and  a  Bheel  militia, 
disciplined  and  commanded  by  British  officers,  have  made  the  most  lawless 
districts  secure  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  traveller. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity,  where  the  ranges  attain  their  greatest  The  koi«i, 
height,  and  separate  Bengal  and  Orissa  from  Berar,  the  inhabitants,  in  some  andoonds. 
respects  still  more  barbarous  than  the  Bheels,  consist  of  various  tribes,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Koles,  the  Khands,  and  the  Gonda  Some  of  them  lead 
an  agricultural,  and  more  a  pastoral  life,  but  a  large  proportion  depend  for 
subsistence  on  the  wild  fruits  and  wild  animals  of  their  almost  impenetrable 
thicketa  Their  chief  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  long  knives;  their  only 
luxury  is  ardent  spirits,  in  which  they  indulge  to  the  greatest  excess ;  and  their 
sanguinary  deities,  before  the  British  government  put  down  the  abomination, 
were  often  propitiated  by  human  victima  The  Qonds,  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous tribe,  spread  from  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  Behar  into  Berar, 
and  for  some  distance  westward  along  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  Some  of 
them  consequently  were  the  nominal  subjects  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  and 
hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  ex>rajah  Apa  Sahib  sought  and  found 
an  asylum  among  them.  His  protector  was  Chain  Sah,  who  had  usurped  the 
rights  of  his  nephew,  the  chief  of  Harai  or  Herye,  and  by  extending  his 
authority  over  several  adjacent  districts  had  the  seat  of  his  power  among  the 
Mahadeo  Hills,  situated  on  the  east  of  the  road  leading  between  Nagpoor  and 
Hoshungabad. 

Apa  Sahib's  place  of  refuge  was  no  sooner  known  than  he  was  joined  by  Apa  sahibs 
various  other  Qond  chiefs,  as  professed  vassals  of  Berar,  and  by  bands  of  Mah-  the  Gonda. 
rattas,  Pindarees,  and  Arabs,  whom  late  events  had  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  whole  number  of  adventurers  whom  he  thus  gathered  around  him  fell  little 
short  of  20,000,  and  acting  in  parties,  amounting  occasionally  to  2000  or  3000, 
immediately  commenced  a  war  of  posts  on  the  British  detachmenta  The  season 
of  the  year  did  not  admit  of  a  regular  campaign,  but  in  order  to  confine  the 
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check  any  general  rising  in  his  favour,  detachments  from  Hoshungabad,  Nag- 
Mmtary  poor,  and  Saugur  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  contiguous  to  the 
agaiinst  Apa  hills.  In  the  dcsultory  warfare  which  ensued,  the  enemy's  better  knowledge 
^Jl*j^^f  of  the  country  gave  him  considerable  advantages.  A  body  of  Arabs  having 
adventurers,  jjgggjjj^^j^  near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee,  advanced  and  gained  possession  of 
the  town  of  Maisdi.  With  the  view  of  dislodging  these,  Captain  Sparkes  was 
detached  on  the  18th  of  July,  1818,  from  Hoshungabad  to  Baitool,  with  two 
companies  of  the  10th  Bengal  native  infantry.  Stronger  detachments  followed 
on  the  20th,  but  Captain  Sparkes  pushed  on  without  waiting  for  them,  and 
encountered  a  body  of  horse.  When  they  retreated  he  rashly  followed,  and 
found  himself  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  main  body,  consisting  of 
2000  horse  and  1500  foot  He  took  post  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  and  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  disparity  of  numbers  maintained  his  ground  till  he 
fell.  Ultimately,  the  whole  of  the  ammunition  having  been  expended,  the 
enemy  rushed  in  and  put  all  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals who  managed  to  escape. 
A  campaign  To  avcrt  the  natural  consequences  of  this  disaster,  movements  on  a  larger 
Gondf.  ^*  scale  became  necessary,  and  troops  began  to  advance  simultaneously  from 
Hoshungabad,  Nagpoor,  Jubulpoor,  and  Jalna,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  state  of  the  roads  so  retarded  their  progress,  that  the  enemy  were 
able  in  the  meantime  to  gain  new  successes.  In  the  beginning  of  August  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Mooltaee  by  the  connivance  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  after  capturing  several  places, 
advanced  to  within  forty  miles  of  Nagpoor.  Here  great  alarm  prevailed,  and 
was  much  increased  by  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  young  rajah. 
At  length,  when  the  diflGiculties  of  the  march  had  been  surmounted,  and  the 
troops  began  to  act,  the  work  of  retaliation  commenced,  and  all  that  the  enemy 
had  gained  was  soon  wrested  from  them.  Not  only  were  they  driven  from  all 
their  posts  in  the  plain,  but  they  were  followed  into  the  hills,  and  made  to  pay 
dearly  for  all  their  aggressions  With  the  beginning  of  1819  the  campaign 
opened  in  more  regular  form,  and  parties  penetrating  into  every  recess  of  the 
hills  took  Chain  Sah  prisoner,  and  beat  up  the  head-quarters  of  Apa  Sahib. 
ERcape  of  He  had  anticipated  their  arrival,  and  fled,  accompanied  by  Cheetoo  and  a  few 
well-mounted  horsemen,  in  the  direction  of  Aseerghur,  where  they  hoped  tu 
find  an  asylum.  Attempts  were  made  to  intercept  them,  and  weU-nigh  succeeded, 
for  they  only  escaped  by  dashing  into  a  deep  ravine,  into  which,  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  cavalry  could  not  follow  them.  The  commandant  Jes- 
wunt  Row  Lar  admitted  Apa  Sahib,  but  refused  to  admit  Cheetoo  and  his 
followers,  who  remained  in  the  vicinity  till  they  were  attacked  by  a  detachment 
sent  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  They  would  in  all  probability  have  been  captured, 
had  not  the  matchlock-men  in  the  fort  opened  on  their  pursuers,  and  given 
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them  an  opportunity  of  dispersing.  Not  thinking  himself  yet  secure,  or  a  d  isis. 
because  Jeswunt  Row  was  afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  harbouring  him, 
Apa  Sahib  set  out  in  the  disguise  of  a  religious  mendicant  to  Boorhanpoor,  and  E«»pe  of 
after  a  short  concealment  there,  proceeded  through  Malwah  towards  Gwalior. 
Scindia  though  not  indisposed  was  afraid  to  countenance  him,  and  he  found  no 
resting-place  till  he  entered  the  Punjab,  and  obtained  a  friendly  reception 
fi'om  Runjeet  Sing.  At  a  later  period  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  on  becoming 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  was  allowed  to  give  him  an  asylum.  A  worse  fate 
was  reserved  for  Cheetoo.  On  the  dispersion  of  his  followers  at  Aseerghur  he 
fled  north  with  his  son,  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Malwah  by  traversing  the  Vindhya  Mountaina  On  finding  the  Baglee  Pass 
carefully  guarded  he  parted  from  his  son,  and  was  not  afterwards  seen  alive.  A 
party  of  Holkar's  cavalry  passing  frx)m  Baglee  to  Kantapoor  perceived  a  horse 
wandering  alone.  Having  caught  it  and  recognized  it  to  be  Cheetoo^s,  they  ^at©  of 
made  a  search  in  a  neighbouring  thicket  notoriously  infested  by  tigers.  At 
first  they  found  a  sword,  parts  of  a  dress  torn  and  stained  with  blood,  some 
money,  and  some  recent  grants  which  Cheetoo  had  obtained  from  the  ex-Rajali 
of  Nagpoor,  and  part  of  a  human  body.  There  could  now  be  little  doubt  that 
he  had  met  a  death  not  unbefitting  the  kind  of  life  he  had  led,  and  been  seized 
by  a  tiger.  That  there  might  remain  no  doubt  of  the  fact  the  animal  was 
traced  to  its  den.  It  had  just  fled,  leaving  behind  it  a  human  head  in  so 
perfect  a  state,  that  when  brought  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  camp,  it  was  at  once 
recognized  by  Cheetoo's  son,  who  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  given  up  to 
him  for  interment. 

The  design  of  Apa  Sahib  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Aseerghur  having  been  pene-  PrepamtionB 
trated  by  the  British  government,  Scindia,  who  had  engaged  previous  to  the  AMorghur. 
war  to  yield  it  up  for  temporary  occupation,  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  this 
engagement.  He  complied  with  apparent  readiness,  and  sending  orders  to 
deliver  it  up  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  repaired  to  Gwalior.  Jeswunt  Row  professed 
similar  readiness,  but  spun  out  the  time  by  evasive  pleas,  till  Apa  Sahib 
actually  arrived  and  gained  admittance  as  already  mentioned.  By  this  act, 
and  still  more  by  firing  on  the  troops  in  pursidt  of  Cheetoo,  Jeswunt  Row  had 
shown  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel  him  to  yield  up  the  fort,  and  there- 
fore Sir  John  Malcolm  and  General  Doveton  were  instructed  to  employ  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  in  reducing  it.  They  accordingly  arrived  in  its  vicinity 
and  took  up  their  positions,  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  the  north,  and  General 
Doveton  on  the  south. 

Aseerghur  consisted  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  fort,  and  of  a  partially  walled 
town,  situated  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  former.  The  upper  fort  crowned 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  of  the  Satpoora  range,  about  750  feet  in  height, 
and  occupied  an  area,  which,  though  nearly  1100  yards  in  extreme  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  600  yards  in  extreme  width  from  north  to  south,  was,  owing 
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to  indicate.     Within   the  area  were  two  depressions  or  basins,  in  which  a 

Fort  of        sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the   garrison  throughout  the   year  could  be 

Aaeeighur. 

collected,  but  this  advantage,  seldom  enjoyed  by  a  hill-fort,  was  partly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  numerous  ravines  which  afforded  cover  to  an  enemy  in 
making  his  approaches.  The  wall  inclosing  the  area  was  only  a  low  curtain, 
but  nothing  more  was  required,  as  the  whole  precipice  was  carefully  scarped 
on  all  sides  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  so  as  to  make  access  impossible  except  at 
two  points,  the  one  on  the  nortli,  and  the  other  on  the  south-west  &ce.  The 
principal  task,  therefore,  which  art  had  to  accomplish  was  to  fortify  these 
avenues.  The  one  on  the  north,  naturally  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  was 
carried  up  a  precipitous  ravine,  and  was  in  its  upper  part  defended  by  an  outer 
rampart  containing  four  casemates,  with  embrasures  18  feet  both  in  height 
and  thickness,  and  190  feet  in  length  across  the  approach  The  easier  and 
more  used  avenue,  after  ascending  from  the  town  to  the  lower  fort,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  30  feet  high,  and  flanked  with  towers,  was  continued 
by  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  traversing  five  successive  gateways,  all  con- 
structed of  solid  masonry.  The  guns  placed  in  battery  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock  were  of  enormous  calibre.  One  of  them  carried  a  ball  of  380  pounds 
weight,  and  was  believed  by  the  natives  capable  of  lodging  it  at  Boorhanpoor, 
a  distance  of  foiurteen  milea 
luoaptttw.  Operations  were  commenced  on  the  18th  of  March,  1819,  by  the  attack  of 
the  town,  wliich  was  carried  with  little  resistance,  the  garrison  retiring  into 
the  lower  fort.  Batteries  were  immediately  constructed  notwithstanding  a 
spirited  sally,  and  by  the  21st  a  practicable  breach  was  effected.  The  garrison 
not  venturing  to  stand  an  assault  retired  to  the  upper  fort,  but  immediately 
after  took  advantage  of  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  belonging  to  one 
of  the  batteries,  to  return  and  resume  their  fire.  This  however  was  soon 
silenced,  and  on  the  30th,  when  preparations  were  again  made  for  storming 
the  lower  fort,  the  assailants  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  it  without  a 
struggle.  Meanwhile  General  Doveton  had  moved  round  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  heavy  ordnance  to  the  east  face,  from  which  side  it  seemed  that  the 
upper  fort  could  be  most  advantageously  attacked  The  progress,  impeded  by 
many  obstacles,  was  necessarily  slow,  but  by  the  7th  of  April  the  defences 
were  so  ruined  that  Jeswunt  Bow  consented  to  an  unconditional  surrender. ' 
The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  amounting  to  313  killed  and  wounded,  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  garrison. 

According  to  agreement,  Aseerghur,  of  which  the  British  were  entitled 
only  to  temporary  occupation,  was  to  be  restored  to  Scindia,  but  an  unex- 
pected discovery  within  the  place  itself  rendered  this  unnecessary.  It  was 
known  that  Bajee  Row  had  deposited  valuable  jewels  in  the  foii  The  com- 
mandant, on  being  ordered  to  produce  them,  declared  that  they  had  been 
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returned.  This  not  being  believed,  he  engaged  to  show  Bajee  Row's  receipt,  a.d.  1819. 
It  was  contained  in  a  casket  among  other  papers,  one  of  which  was  observed 
by  an  officer  who  stood  by  to  be  in  Scindia's  handwriting.  On  mentioning  i>i«»^«7 
the  circumstance  the  commandant  betrayed  so  much  confusion  that  it  was  tn^chery. 
deemed  proper  to  seize  the  casket,  and  examine  its  contents.  The  paper  which 
had  attracted  obsei-vation  proved  to  be  a  letter  from  Scindia  instructing  the 
commandant  to  obey  whatever  orders  the  Peishwa  might  give  him,  and  refuse 
delivery  of  the  fort  to  the  English.  When  charged  with  this  treachery  Scindia 
and  his  ministers  did  not  venture  to  deny  it.  They  only  attempted  a  kind  of 
apology  by  alleging  that  any  message  sent  to  Jeswunt  Row  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  words  of  course,  since  it  was  well  known  that  that  officer  would 
only  do  what  was  pleasing  to  himself  To  give  some  colour  to  this  apology, 
Scindia  even  admitted  that  he  had  invited  Bajee  Row  to  Gwalior  merel/ 
because  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come.  In  justification  of 
this  double  duplicity,  he  simply  remarked  how  natural  it  was  for  a  man  seeing 
his  friend  struggling  in  the  water  and  crying  for  help,  to  stretch  out  the  hand 
and  speak  words  of  comfort,  though  aware  that  he  could  give  him  no  assistance. 
The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  governor-general  was  to  retain  permanent  posses- 
sion of  Aseerghur  and  its  district:  Scindia,  who  had  feared  a  heavier  punish- 
ment, was  glad  to  escape  so  easily. 

As  military  operations  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Aseerghur,  and  the  R««itB  of 
armies  returned  to  their  usual  cantonments  in  time  of  peace,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  war.  At  first  sight  the  pre- 
parations seemed  far  greater  than  the  occasion  required  The  ostensible  object 
was  to  put  down  a  number  of  predatory  hordes,  who,  though  they  mustered 
their  tens  of  thousands,  were  known  to  be  incapable  of  carrying  out  a  regular 
campaign,  and  never  ventured  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  But  though  the 
Pindarees  were  by  no  means  formidable  in  themselves,  they  had  powerful 
supporters  who  would  gladly  have  come  to  the  rescue  if  they  had  seen  the  least 
chance  of  success.  As  it  was,  three  of  the  leading  Mahratta  powers  did  break 
out  into  open  hostilities,  and  Scindia  was  only  deterred  from  following  their 
example  by  the  judicious  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  bring  an  over- 
whelming force  to  bear  upon  him.  The  danger  was  that  a  great  Mahratta  i*»  *iang«» 
confederacy  would  be  formed,  and  make  it  necessary  to  wage  a  new  war  for 
supremacy.  The  salutary  fear  inspired  by  the  strong  force  maintained  in 
action  by  the  governor-general,  induced  each  Mahratta  power  to  keep  aloof  in 
order  to  consult  its  own  safety,  and  thus  made  it  easy,  when  hostilities  did 
actually  commence,  to  encounter  them  separately,  and  beat  them  in  detail 

The  powerful  armies  which  the  governor-general  brought  into  the  field, 
while  they  overawed  the  Mahrattas,  were  neeessaiy  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
vigorous  policy  which  it  had  been  wisely  resolved  to  substitute  for  that  of 
non-interferenca     In  the  vain  and  selfish  expectation  that  we  might  increase 
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A.n.  1819.  our  own  security  by  leaving  the  native  states  to  waste  themselves  in  preying 
upon  each  other,  we  had  allowed  a  kind  of  general  anarchy  to  prevail,  and 
NeoMity  f.ir  could  uot  bc  arouscd  to  a  sense  of  the  true  position  we  were  called  to  maintain 
maintain-    till  we  began  to  count  the  cost,  and  found  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  anaxchA' 
MmjZ  from  spreading  into  our  own  territories,  we  were  incurring  as  much  expense 
'"**'*'        as  would  suffice  to  suppress  it  altogether,  and  bring  back  tranquillity.     For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  not  merely  to  convince  the  states  to  which  we 
had  refused  protection  that  we  were  now  disposed  to  grant  it,  but  to  show  by 
the  actual  forces  which  we  mustered  that  we  were  able  and  willing  to  make  it 
good  against  all  who  might  venture  to  call  it  in  question.     It  was  this  which 
made  the  Rajpoot  and  other  chiefe  so  eager  to  obtain  our  alliance,  and  induced 
them  virtually  to  sacrifice  their  independence  for  the  sake  of  the  security  which 
{hey  knew  we  could  afford  them.     From  this  period  the  British  government 
was  recognized  as  umpire  in  all  disputes  between  sovereign  native  states,  and 
an  appeal  to  its  decision  has  been  happily  substituted  for  the  former  invariable 
appeal  to  the  sword. 
Brituh  In  contemplating  the  vastness  of  the  change  one  cannot  help  wondering 

^usiMd.  at  the  comparative  facility  with  which  it  was  accomplished.  Numerous 
encounters  took  place,  and  the  superiority  of  British  skill  and  courage  was 
never  more  fully  manifested ;  but  no  great  battles  were  fought,  and  yet  how 
vast  the  revolution  which  has  been  effected!  Scindia  so  humbled  that  he  dared 
not  take  a  single  step  in  fSEivour  of  those  to  whom  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
pledged  his  support;  Holkar,  who  Was  at  one  time  so  formidable  as,  single- 
handed,  to  defy  the  whole  British  power,  left  in  possession  of  little  more  than 
half  his  original  territories,  and  these  so  intersected  and  dismembered  as  to  be 
incapable  of  acting  together  for  any  common  purpose;  one  Bajah  of  Nagpoor, 
after  forfeiting  a  large  portion  of  his  territories,  deposed,  and  unable  to  find  an 
asylum  without  fleeing  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  India,  and  another  placed 
on  the  musnud  solely  by  British  influence;  and  last  of  all,  the  very  name  of 
Peishwa,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  abolished,  and 
the  last  individual  who  bore  it  exiled  to  Bengal,  to  live  under  British  autho- 
rity, and  subsist  as  a  pensioner  on  British  bounty,  while  his  extensive  terri- 
tories have  been  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  either  absolutely  or  in 
effect.  In  various  quarters,  too,  while  important  accessions  of  territory  have 
been  gained,  an  influence  in  some  respects  as  valuable  as  territory  has  been 
acquired.  Our  alliances  have  been  extended  over  all  Rajpootana,  including  not 
only  the  leading  states  of  Odeypoor,  Joudpoor,  and  Jeypoor,  but  the  extensive 
though  i*emote  and  barren  territories  of  Jessulmeer  and  Bikaneer,  together 
with  the  minor  states  of  Kotah,  Boondee,  Kerowlee,  Siroki,  Banswara^  &;a  In 
all  these  states  the  Mahratta  influence,  once  paramount  and  used  only  for 
purposes  of  oppression,  has  been  completely  destroyed,  while  British  ascendency, 
besides  being  stipulated  by  treaty,  has  been  further  secured  by  the  cession  of 
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the  central  province  of  Ajmeer,  formerly  held  in  bondage  by  a  nominal  depend-  a.d.  i8i». 


ant  of  Scindia.  In  Bundelcund  the  reduction  of  refractory  zemindars  has 
put  an  end  to  the  lawless  exactions  by  which  the  cultivators  were  oppressed,  Briti«h 
and  the  whole  country  kept  in  constant  alarm ;  and  while  the  Nabob  of  «tabii*hedL 
Bhopaul  has  been  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements  by  considerable 
accessions  of  territory,  and  relief  from  indefinite  Mahratta  claims  which  were 
continually  threatening  his  independence,  the  neighbouring  chief  of  Saugur, 
for  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  has  paid  the  penalty,  and  seen  his  terri- 
tory finally  merged  in  that  of  the  Company. 

It- is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  extensive  acquisitions  of  territory 
made  during,  and  in  consequence  of  the  war,  were  not  originally  contemplated. 
The  suppression  of  the  predatory  system,  as  it  was  the  ostensible,  was  also  the 
real  object  for  which  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  brought  the  armies  into  the  field, 
and  hence  all  the  districts  from  which  the  Pindarees  were  expelled,  instead  of 
being  retained  as  lawful  conquests,  were  at  once  restored  to  the  states  from 
which  they  had  been  dissevered.     Tlie  same  course  would  have  been  followed  Extenrion 
to  the  end,  and  the  war,  however  much  it  might  have  added  to  British  influ-  not  origiii- 
ence,  would  have  terminated  without  increasing  the  extent  of  British  territory.  jJlJ^^ 
The  Mahrattas  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves  by  their  open  hostilities  or 
secret  treachery;  and  the  British,  after  being  forced  into  such  struggles  as  took 
place  at  Poonah,  the  Seetabaldee  Hills,  and  Mahidpoor,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  provide  against  their  recurrence,  by  deposing  or  curtailing  the  territories  of 
the  chiefe  who,  while  professing  friendship,  had  thus  treacherously  assailed 
them.     Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  humiliations  thus  experienced 
did  not  leave  rankling  feelings  behind  them,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  both  Scindia  and  Holkar,  by  exchanging  a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy 
for  one  of  comparative  tranquillity,  gained  more  in  revenue  than  they  had  lost 
in  territory.     Sir  John  Malcolm,  contrasting  Central  India  in  1817  and  1821, 
says: — "Dowlut  Row  Scindia  has  already  derived  a  double  benefit  from  the 
change  in  the  reduction  of  his  army,  and  the  increase  of  his  revenue."     "  The  indirect 
saving  in  actual  expenditure,  from  reductions  alone,  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  aecarod  to 
lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  money  ^*"***- 
and  tranquillity  gained  by  the  extinction  of  men  like  Bapoo  Scindia  and 
Jeswunt  Row  Bhao,  and  other  leaders  who  commanded  those  bodies  of  his 
army  which  were  at  once  the  most  useless  and  expensive.      In  1817  there  was 
not  one  district  belonging  to  Scindia  in  Central  India  that  was  not  more  or  less 
in  a  disturbed  state;  in  1821  there  existed  not  one  enemy  to  the  public  peace. 
The  progress  of  improvement  in  his  territories  differs  in  every  part;  but  it  is 
general"     "On  the  whole  of  Scindia  s  territories  in  this  part  of  India,  we  may 
safely  compute  a  rise  of  about  25  per  cent,  m  the  revenue,  and  a  deduction  of 
13  in  the  expenses  of  its  collection.'*     Of  Holkar's  dominions  he  speaks  in  still 
more  flattering  terms; — "The   revenues  of  Holkar  from  his  possessions  in 
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A.D.  181P.  Malwah  and  Nemaur  were  in  1817,  441,679  rupees  (£44,167) ;  in  1819-20  they 
were  1,696,183  rupees  (£169,618).  The  expenses  of  collection  were  four  years 
Indirect  ago  from  35  to  40  per  cent.;  they  do  not  now  exceed  15  per  cent.;  there  being 
aecund  to  in  fact  hardly  any  sebundy  or  revenue  corps  kept  up.  The  proximity  of  the 
Britiah  ^  British  troops,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  support  and  protection  which  that 
ta  o2^**  government  affords  to  the  Holkar  territories,  has  hitherto  continued  to  preserve 
them  in  tranquillity.'*  In  order  to  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  what  he  calls 
"the  rapid  resuscitation  of  this  state,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  inserted  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Central  India,  a  table,  showing  tliat,  of  3701  government 
villages  belonging  to  Holkar,  ** there  were  in  1817  only  2038  inhabited;  1663 
were  deserted,  or,  as  the  natives  emphatically  term  it,  without  lamp.  In  1818, 
269  villages  were  restored;  in  1819,  343  ;  and  in  1820,  508,  leaving  only  543 
deserted;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  within  three  years,  these  will  be 

re-populated. ''    The  progress  of  improvement  was 
equally  satisfactory  in  other  quartera     The  Puar 
states  of  Dhar  and  Dewass,  which  were  nearly  depo- 
pulated, had    commenced    a   career  of   prosperity; 
Bhopaul,  which  in  1817  struggled  for  existence,  was 
"in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement;"  the  petty  Raj- 
poot states  had  experienced  "as  great  an  improve- 
ment as  any  in  Central  India;"  and  this  description 
applied,  "with  a  little  difference,  to  all  the  Rajpoot 
principalities  east  and  west  of  the  Chumbul."     Some 
miscellaneous  transactions  for  which  no  place  in  the 
narrative  has  yet  been  found  may  now  be  mentioned. 
Row  Barmaljee,  the  Rajah  of  Cutch,  with  whom, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  British  government  had 
concluded  a  treaty,  had  surrounded  himself  with  dis- 
solute companions,  and  indulged  to  such  an  extent 
in  intemperate  habits  as  to  affect  his  intellect.     His 
whole  conduct  was  that  of  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant.     The  young  prince 
Lakhpati  or  Ladhuba,  who  had  competed  with  him  for  the  sovereignty,  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  his  orders;  and  Ladhuba's  widow,  who  had  been 
left  pregnant  and   afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  son,  would  have  shared  her 
husband's  fate   had   not  the  British   goveniment   thrown   its   shield  around 
her.     With  such  a  brutal   prince  it  was   impossible  that   friendly  relations 
could  be  durable,   and   he  began  almost   openly  to  make  militaiy  prepara- 
tions.    The  British  thus  forewarned  reinforced  their  station  at  Anjar  with 
an   additional   battalion;   and    Barmaljee,  now   afraid  to  risk  the   encounter, 
turned  his  arms  against  Kallian  Sing,  the  father  of  Ladhuba's  widow,  and  one 
of  the  Jhareja  chiefs  under  British  protection.     This  infringement  of  the  treaty 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  approach  of  a  British  detachment, 
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combined  with  the  little  success  which  liad  attended  his  operations,  compelled  ad.  1619, 
him  to  a  hasty  retreat.  The  detachment  tlien  advanced  upon  Bhooj  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1819,  and  after  repulsing  large  masses  of  horse  and  foot  hy^^^J^^ 
which  they  were  charged,  carried  the  fort  by  surprise.  As  it  completely  com- 
manded the  town,  Barmaljee  saw  the  fruitlessness  of  further  resistance,  and 
surrendered  at  discretion  By  concert  with  the  Jhareja  chiefs  he  was  deposed, 
and  the  government  waa  administered,  in  the  name  of  his  infant  son  Row 
Desal,  by  a  native  regency,  under  the  direction  of  the  resident  and  the  guar- 
antee of  the  British  government  In  the  treaty  concluded  at  this  time  clauses 
were  inserted  against  the  practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  prevailed  to  a 
horrible  extent  among  the  Jharejas.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  Cutch, 
shortly  after  these  political  commotions,  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  earthquake. 


HiLL-roRT  OF  BHOOf.— From  Mr».  Elwood't  Overland  Journey  to  India. 

An  enormous  mound  of  earth  and  sand  many  miles  in  extent  was  heaved  up,  nreadftii 
and  at  the  same  time  an  adjacent  tract  of  country  sunk  down  and  was  sub-  ^  *' 

merged.  At  Bhooj  7000  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  1 1 40  persons  buried 
among  the  ruina  At  Anjar  about  3000  houses  were  thrown  down  or  rendered 
uninhabitable,  and  the  fort  became  a  pile  of  ruina  Many  other  towns  were 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  The  volcanic  agency,  though  most  tremendous 
in  Cutch,  was  not  confined  to  it,  and  simultaneous  shocks  were  felt  in  many 
other  parts  of  India. 

The  political  an-angements  in  Cutch  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Ameers  of  R«i*tion« 
Scinda  Tliey  had  long  been  bent  on  the  conquest  of  it,  and  were  mortified  to  Ameen  of 
find  their  designs  anticipated  The  feelings  of  enmity  to  the  British  govern- 
ment thus  engendered  were  aggravated  by  other  circumstances.  The  confines 
of  Gujerat  and  Cutch  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Khosas  and  other  marauding 
tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Scinde.  In  order  to  suppress  these  ravages 
the  co-operation  of  the  Ameers  had  been  requested,  and  they  had  sent  a  body  of 
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A.D.  1819.  troops  to  act  with  a  British  detachment  sent  against  the  plunderers  undei* 
Colonel  Barclay,  from  Pulanpoor,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Gujerat.  The 
Hortiia  pro-  Scindian  auxiliaries,  so  far  from  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Khosas,  allowed 
theAmeen  them  to  cucamp  without  molestation  in  their  vicinity,  and  when  Colonel  Bar- 
clay attacked  the  marauders  and  dispersed  them,  complained  as  if  they  themselves 
had  been  the  direct  object  of  attack.  New  ground  of  offence  waa  given  when 
the  British  troops,  in  pursuing  the  fugitives,  crossed  the  Scinde  frontier.  The 
Ameei*s,  without  deigning  to  ask  for  explanation,  or  attempting  an  amicable 
arrangement,  at  once  took  redress  into  their  own  hands  by  invading  Cutch 
with  a  body  of  troops,  which  advancing  within  fifty  miles  of  Bhooj,  took  the 
town  of  Loona,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  On  the  advance  of  a 
British  detachment  they  retired,  but  the  Bombay  government  refused  to  over- 
look the  aggression,  and  threatened  to  retaliate  by  sending  a  division  into 
Scinde.  The  Ameers,  not  yet  prepared  for  hostilities,  disowned  the  proceedings 
of  their  troops,  and  sent  apologies  both  to  Bombay  and  Bhooj.  The  governor- 
general  was  not  at  this  time  disposed  to  lisk  a  new  war  which  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  promise  any  profitable  result;  and  therefore,  accepting  the  disavowal  as  a 
sufficient  apology,  he  authorized  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  simply  stipu- 
lated that  the  Ameers  should  procure  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  and  restrain 
the  Khosas  and  other  marauders  from  making  inroads  on  the  British  or  their 
allies.  The  reasons  which  induced  the  supreme  government  to  adopt  this 
pacific  course  were  put  on  record,  and  are  sufficiently  curious  to  justify  a  quota- 
tion: "Few  things  would  be  more  impolitic  than  a  war  with  Scinde,  as  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution  would  not  only  be  unprofitable  but  an  evil.  The  country 
was  not  worth  possessing,  and  its  occupation  would  involve  us  in  all  the 
intrigues  and  wars,  and  incalculable  embarrassments  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Indus.  Hostilities  might  become  unavoidable  hereafter,  but  it  was  wise  to 
defer  their  occurrence  as  long  as  possible." 
state  of  The  state  of  affaii^  in  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Gujerat  has  akeady 

Gnjlrat.  been  partly  explained.  The  imbecile  Guicowar,  Anand  Row,  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  musnud,  while  the  government  was  administered  by  his  brother, 
Futteh  Sing,  in  concert  with  the  British  resident.  On  Futteh  Sing  s  death,  in 
1818,  Syajee  Row,  a  younger  brother,  of  the  age  of  nineteen,  took  his  place,  and 
with  this  exception,  the  arrangement  continued  as  before.  An  important 
change,  however,  took  place  when  Anand  Row  died  in  1819.  By  this  event 
Syajee  Row  became  Guicowar.  He  was  not  disposed  to  forego  any  of  his  rights, 
and  argued  with  much  plausibility  that  since  he  had  been  considered  fit  to 
conduct  the  government  as  regent  to  his  predecessor,  he  must  surely  be  capable 
of  conducting  it,  now  that  the  sole  right  of  sovereignty  was  legally  vested  in 
himself  There  was  therefore  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  control  of  the 
British  resident.  Though  the  claims  of  the  new  Guicowar  to  independent 
authority  were  acknowledged,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
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it  would  endanger  both  British  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  ad.  1826. 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  now  become  governor  of  Bombay,  judged  it  necessary  to 
repair  to  Baroda  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  future  intercourse  of  the  two 
states  on  a  proper  basis.  The  deposition 
of  the  Peishwa  had  conferred  many  im- 
portant advantages  on  the  Guicowar.  It 
had  relieved  him  from  large  pecuniary 
claims,  and  procured  for  him  important 
territorial  acquisitions;  and  therefore,  as 
the  British  government  had  undertaken 
the  entire  defence  of  the  country,  it  was 
considered  fair  that  the  quantity  of  terri- 
tory ceded  for  subsidy  should  be  consider- 
ably increased.  Still,  however,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  revenues  had  been 
brought  into  such  a  prosperous  state  as  to 
be  well  able  to  bear  the  additional  burden. 
Great  was  Mr.  Elpliinstone's  astonishment 
to  learn  that  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  embarrassment.     Above  £1,000,000  sterling  of  debt  remained  undischarged;  Xewar- 

nuigement 

the  expenditure  of  the  two  last  years  had  exceeded  the  receipts;  the  troops  with  the 
were  largely  in  arrears;  and  the  tributaries,  partly  from  bad  seasons,  but  still  ^"'' 
more  from  oppressive  exactions,  were  suffering  severe  distress.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  idea  of  abandoning  all  control  over  the  internal  administra- 
tion was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  after  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debt  by  means  of  loans  raised  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  on  the  security 
of  assignments  of  revenue  and  a  British  guarantee,  a  final  arrangement  was 
made  to  the  following  effect — ^The  British  government  should  have  the  exclusive 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Guicowar,  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  the 
engagements  which  the  British  had  guaranteed,  should  conduct  the  internal 
affairs,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  provisos — ^that  he  should  consult  with 
the  British  government  in  the  appointment  of  his  minister,  and  that  the  resi- 
dent should  have  free  access  at  all  times  to  inspect  the  public  account,  be 
apprised  of  all  proposed  financial  measures  at  the  commencement  of  each  year, 
and  be  considted  before  any  expense  of  magnitude  was  to  be  incurred. 

Before  leaving  Gujerat  some  notice  is  due  to  an  expedition  undertaken  in  Expedition 
1820  against  the  piratical  tribes  which  continued  to  infest  the  north-western  J^JULof* 
coast  of  the  peninsula.     Tempted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  for  ^"J"*^ 
the  Mahratta  war,  the  Wagars  of  Okamandal  rose  in  insurrection,  surprised 
Dwaraka  and  Beyt,  and  meeting  with  no  adequate  force  to  oppose  them,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  district.     They  had  been  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  it  for  several  months  when  the  Honourable  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  had 
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Waoabs.— From  Mn.  Postan't  Wanderings  in  India. 


been  sent  by  sea  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  his  majesty's  65th 
regiment,  two  battalions  of  Bombay  infantry  with  details  of  artillery,  and  the 

sappfreHioii  1st  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  arrived  off  Dwaraka.     The  troops  were  landed 

inaurrecuon  on   the  26th  of  Novembcr,  and 

in  oi^erat.  ^^^  ^  ^j^^^^  bombardment  carried 

the  town  by  escalade.  The  garri- 
son, composed  chiefly  of  Arabs  and 
natives  of  Scinde,  retired  into  the 
great  temple,  who^  solid  and 
lofty  walls  seemed  to  defy  all 
ordinary'  qieans  of  f^^rtack.  An  en- 
trance was  however  effected  from 
the  roof  of  an  adjoining  house, 
and  of  500  men  who  bad  taken 
refuge  within  the  temple  and  been 
diiven  out,  not  more  than  100 
escaped.  This  signal  chastisement 
so  intimidated  the  chiefs,  who  had 
taken  up  strong  positions  within 
the  thicket,  that  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  garrison  of  Beyt  also 
capitulated,  and  the  insurrection  was  completely  suppressed. 

Discussions  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and 
Major  Baillie,  the  British  resident  at  his  court  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Minto,  after  being  suppressed  for  a  time,  recommenced  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  his  successor.  Tlie  great  subject  of  debate  was  the  degree  to  which 
the  resident  was  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
nabob,  the  latter  striving  to  limit,  and  the  former  to  extend  it  as  much  as 
possible.  Earl  Minto  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  resident,  but  quitted  India 
before  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  accordance  with  his  decision.  Meantime 
an  event  took  place  which  promised  to  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment.  The 
nabob,  Sadut  Ali,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  avarice,  died  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1814,  leaving  an  accumulated  treasure  of  £13,000,000  sterling.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  by  the  title  of  Ghazee-u-din  Hyder,  who,  aware 
how  much  he  was  indebted  to  Major  Baillie  for  the  ease  with  which  he  obtained 
the  succession,  showed  his  gratitude  by  consulting  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
ministers,  and  consenting  to  several  of  the  reforms  which  had  been  urged  in 
vain  upon  his  father.  This  satisfactory  state  of  matters  did  not  last  long. 
Some  of  the  resident  s  reforms,  not  being  in  accordance  witli  native  prejudices, 
were  very  unpopular,  and  the  nabob  began  to  suspect  that  he  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  i^  instead  of  consulting  him,  he  had  taken  his  own  way. 
While  under  this  impression,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Earl  Moira,  who  had  arrived  at 
Cawnpore  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action  during  the  Nepaulese  war,  and  shortly 
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afterwards  returned  with  him  to  Lucknow."     On  this  occasion  the  young  a.d.  1820. 
nabob  oflFered  a  crore  of  rupees  (£1,000,000  sterling)    as  a  free  gift  to  the 
Company.     It  was  accepted  as  a  loan,  and  registered  as  a  public  debt,  bearing  ^^l^^ot^ 
interest  at  the  government  current  rate  of  6  per  cent.  oom* ******* 

At  the  time  when  the  nabob  offered  his  present,  he  delivered  a  paper  which, 
while  professing  personal  regard  for  the  resident,  indicated  a  desire  to  be  less 
subject  to  his  control.     The  governor-general  having  learned  privately  that  the 
nabob's  feelings  on  this  subject  were  much  stronger  than-  he  had  ventured  to 
express,   took   a  questionable,   and   certainly  a   very  undignified  method  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  by  not  only  holding  personal  conferences  with  the  nabob, 
but  allowing  members  both  of  his  civil  and  military  staff  to  hold  them  also, 
and  then  listening  to  the  tales  which  they  brought  him.     Little  reliance  could  He  com- 
be'placed  on  information  thus  obtained,  more  especially  as  the  nabob  never  being  mb- 
seemed  to  be  of  one  mind,  making  complaints  one  day,  and  retracting  them  the  ^S^^^. 
next;  but  the  governor-general  satisfied  himself  that  the  nabob  was  not  treated  *~^ 
with  all  the  deference  which,  according  to  his  lordship's  notions,  was  due  to 
regal  state.     He  therefore  instructed  the  resident  to  treat  the  nabob  on  all 
public  occasions  as  an  independent  prince ;  to  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  all 
established  ceremonials;  and  to  confine  advice  or  remonstrance  upon  any  mis- 
management in  the  nabob's  administration  to  such  occasions  as  might  endanger 
British  interests.     Not  long  after  receiving  these  instructions,  the  resident  was 
desired  to  apply  to  the  nabob  for  a  second  crore  of  rupees.    They  were  obtained, 
and  furnished  another  seasonable  supply  for  the  Nepaulese  war.     It  would 
seem  however  that  the  nabob  parted  with  the  money  more  by  constraint  than 
willingly,  and  felt  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  resident  as  the  instru- 
ment employed  in  exacting  it.      He  displayed  his  resentment  by  becoming 
more  hostile  than  ever  to  all  kinds  of  reform,  and  removing  from  his  counsels 
all  the  persons  known  to  have  the  residents  support.    Major  Baillie,  attributing 
these  proceedings  of  the  nabob  not  so  much  to  caprice  or  personal  resentment 
as  to  factious  intrigues  encouraged  by  the  course  which  the  governor-general  had 
pursued  with  regard  to  him,  forwarded  in  September,  1815,  a  letter  dated  five 
months  before,  in  which  he  gave  free  utterance  to  hia  feelings.     The  governor-  Gorernor. 
general  in  replying  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  resident  had  opiDion  in 
displayed  a  grasping  and  domineering  spirit,  which  justified  the  jealousy  and  ^^^J^iJ^ 
resentment  of  both  the  late  and  the  present  nabob.     In  consequence  of  this  ^J^J^** 
rupture,  the  governor-general  in  council  removed  Major  Baillie,  and  thus  fi-eed 
the  nabob  firom  all  control  in  his  internal  administration.     This  change  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  cordiality  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  the  loan  of  the  second  crore  of  rupees  was  discharged  in  May,  1816,  by 
a  treaty  which  commuted  it  for  a  tract  of  territory  which  belonged  to  the 
British  government,  and  was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Oude,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Nepaul.     The  governor-genei-al,  satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  had 
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A.P.  1822.  improved  since  the  irritating  interference  with  the  internal  administration  had 
ceased,  ventured  to  recommend  another  change,  with  the  view  of  giving  Oude 
still  more  the  character  of  an  independent  sovereignty. 
The  Nabob         The  Nabobs  of  Oude  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Nabob 
uinmeathe  Vizicr,  intimating  that  they  were  the  hereditary  viziers  or  prime  ministers  of  the 
tittoof  king.  Qj.^^  Mogul     They  were  accordingly  regarded  not  as  the  equals,  but  as  the  ser- 
vants of  the  King  of  Delhi.     So  much  waa  this  distinction  regarded  in  practice, 
that  the  governor-general,  during  a  second  visit  to  Lucknow,  was  witness  to  an 
act  of  humiliation  imposed  by  it.     Two  brothers  of  the  King  of  Delhi  were  living 
there  on  pensions  fiimished  partly  by  the  Company  and  partly  by  the  nabob. 
Notwithstanding  this  subordinate  position,  etiquette  gave  them  such  decided 
precedence,  that  when  the  nabob  met  them  in  the  streets  of  his  own  capital,  his 
elephant  was  made  to  kneel  in  token  of  homage.     The  thing  seemed  to  the 
governor-general  so  incongruous,  that  he  suggested  to  the  nabob  the  propriety 
of  ridding  himself  of  all  such  forms  of  servility.     He  had  advised  him  on  hi; 
accession  to  dispense  with  application  to  Delhi  for  confirmation  or  investiture, 
and  he  now  advised  him  to  assume  a  title  which  would  declare  him  to  be  no 
longer  the  servant,  but  the  equal  of  the  Mogul     The  only  restriction  was,  that 
change  of  title  should  make  no  change  in  the  nabob's  relations  with  the  British 
government.     The  governor-general  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  the 
throne  of  Delhi  might  be  occupied  by  a  prince  hostile  to  British  union,  and  he 
therefore  deemed  it  good  policy  to  convert  the  two  heads  of  the  Mahometans  in 
India  into  rival  sovereigns.     The  nabob,  whose  pride  and  ambition  were  thus 
flattered,  hastened  to  act  on  the  governor-generals  suggestion,  and  in  1819,  to 
the   extreme  indignation  of  the   court  of  Delhi,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Mahometans  generally,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  future  designation 
to  be  .4 felt  Muzuffar,  Moiz-ud-din,  Shah-i-Zaman,  Ghazi-vd-din,  Hyder  Shah, 
Padshah'i'Awadh,  "  the  Victorious — the  Upholder  of  the  Faith— the  King  of 
HiigoTem-   the  Aga — Ghazi-ud-din,  Hyder  Shah — King  of  Oude."     The  soundness  of  the 
oS«.        governor-general's  judgment  in  this  matter  has  been  questioned;  but  the  subject 
was  too  insignificant  to  deserve  all  the  discussion  which  it  provoked,  and  has 
already  lost  any  little  interest  which   once  belonged  to  it     In  regard  to  the 
condition  of  Oude,  it  is  necessary  only  further  to  add,  that  it  scarcely  justified 
the  flattering  picture  which  the  governor-general  drew  of  the  happy  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  nabob's  uncontrolled  internal  management     British 
troops  were  repeatedly  called  out  to  assist  in  reducing  refractoiy  zemindars; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1822,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sultanpoor  alone,  a  British 
detachment  dismantled  above  seventy  of  their  forts.     Bands  of  armed  robbers, 
countenanced  by  the  zemindars  and  connived  at  by  the  police,  haunted  the 
jungles,  and  not  unfrequently  passed  the  frontier  to  carrj''  on  their  depredations 
within  the  British  territory. 

The  relations  with  the  Nizam  did  not  undergo  much  change  during  the 
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admimstration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  but  several  events  took  place  which  a.d.  i816. 
on  various  accounts  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  nominal  admin- 
istration  of  the  government  was  vested  in  the  Nizam's  favourite  Moonir-ul-  RaiAtions 
Moolk,  but  the  real  power  was  exercised  by  the  Hindoo  Chandoo  Lai  in  Ni«am.* 
concert  with  the  resident.  The  Nizam,  indignant  at  not  having  the  absolute 
control,  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  when  asked  for  his  opinion, 
sullenly  answered  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  give  it,  as  he  had  no  interest 
Chandoo  Lai  was  able  and  active,  but  aware  of  his  precarious  position  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hostility  felt  to  him  at  court,  endeavoured  to  make  fiiends  there 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  money  to  all  the  courtiers  or  their  retainers  who 
possessed  any  influence,  or  could  furnish  him  with  information  by  acting  as 
spies.  So  profuse  were  his  bribes  that  part  of  them  were  said  to  find  their 
way  to  the  hoards  of  the  Nizam  himself,  and  Moonir-ul-Moolk,  whose  testimony, 
however,  being  that  of  an  enemy,  must  be  taken  with  qualification,  said  that  the 
whole  of  the  Nizam's  family  was  bribed,  every  one  of  his  own  servants  was  in 
Chandoo  Lai's  pay,  and  even  his  own  mother-in-law  sent  him  a  daily  report 
of  whatever  occurred  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  house.  This  system 
required  an  enormous  expenditure,  which  the  minister  endeavoured  to  meet, 
partly  by  rapacious  exactions,  and  partly  by  loans  at  exorbitant  interest  fi-om 
the  bankers  of  Hj'^derabad.  The  revenues  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders,  and 
the  contractors,  intent  only  on  profit,  employed  so  much  violence  and  extortion, 
that  the  cultivators  abandoned  their  lands  in  despair,  and  both  the  revenue  and 
the  population  rapidly  diminished. 

As  British  influence  had  placed  and  was  maintaining  Chandoo  Lai  in  power,  caaeof  wa- 
the  supreme  government  felt  responsible  for  his  proceedings,  and  on  the  repre-  and  co. 
sentations  of  the  resident  ordered  a  stringent  control  to  be  exercised  over  him. 
Among  other  sources  of  financial  embarrassment  was  his  connection  with  a 
mercantile  house  which  had  been  established  at  Hyderabad  under  the  firm  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  which,  being  recommended  by  Mr.  Russell,  then 
resident,  had  so  far  succeeded,  in  1814,  in  obtaining  not  merely  the  permission, 
but  the  countenance  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  that  he  was  instructed 
to  show  it  every  proper  degree  of  encouragement  consistent  with  the  treaty 
with  the  Nizam.  Chandoo  Lai's  pecuniary  necessities  soon  brought  him  into 
intimate  communication  with  the  firm,  and  he  obtained  considerable  advances 
from  it.  In  1816  William  Palmer  and  Co.  professed  to  doubt  whether  their 
dealings  with  the  Nizam*s  government  were  not  struck  at  by  Act  37  Geo.  IIL 
c.  142.  The  •28th  section  of  this  act,  proceeding  on  the  preamble  that  "the 
practice  of  British  subjects  lending  money,  or  being  concerned  in  the  lending 
of  the  same,  or  in  transactions  for  the  borrowing  money  for,  or  lending  money 
to  the  native  princes  in  India,  has  been  productive  of  much  mischief,  and  is  the 
source  of  much  usury  and  extortion,"  enacts  that  from  the  1st  of  December, 
1797,  "no  British  subject  shall  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person  directly 
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A.D.  1816.  or  indirectly  employed  by  him,  lend  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  any 

native  prince  in  India,  by  whatever  name  or  description  such  native  prince  shall 

Qaettion  aa  bc  Called ;  uor  shall  any  British  subject  be  concerned  either  by  himself,  or  by  any 

legality  of    othcr  pcrsou,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  raising  or  procuring  any  money 

Pato^and  ^^  such  nativc  prince,  or  as  being  security  for  such  loan  or  money;  nor  shall 

to  the**"  any  British  subject  lend  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  any  other  person 

Niaun.       for  the  purpose  of  being  lent  to  any  such  native  prince;  nor  shall  any  British 

subject  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  person,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  his 

use  or  benefit,  take,  receive,  hold,  enjoy,  or  be  concerned  in  any  bond,  note,  or 

other  security  or  assignment  granted  or  to  be  granted  ailer  the  1st  day  of 

December  next,  for  the  loan,  or  for  the  repayment  of  money  or  other  valuable 

thing/'    The  violation  of  the  law  was  to  be  treated  as  a  misdemeanour,  and 

the  security  taken  for  the  money  lent,  was  "to  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents 

and  purposea" 

Notwithstanding  the  minuteness  and  stringency  of  the  above  prohibitions, 
it  was  expressly  declared  that  the  things  forbidden  were  unlawful,  only 
provided  they  were  done  "without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
governor  in  council  of  one  of  the  said  Company's  governments  in  India^  first  had 
and  obtained  in  writing.^  If  the  previous  dealings  of  William  Palmer  and 
Co.  were,  as  they  themselves  suspected,  illegal,  it  is  very  questionable  if  any 
subsequent  consent  would  have  cui^  them;  but  they  were  naturally  anxious 
to  be  in  safety  for  the  future,  and  succeeded  on  application  in  obtaining  the 
Tbegow-    requisite  consent  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  subject  only  to  the  reser- 

]ior-B0QenM 

■ancuona  vatiou  that  the  resident  should  have  full  permission  to  satisfy  himself  at  any 
i,,^  time  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in  which  the  firm  might  engage  in 
consequence  of  the  permission  then  granted.  Backed  by  the  countenance  of 
the  supreme  government  they  extended  their  pecuniary  transactions  with 
Chandoo  Lai,  and  in  particular  undertook  with  its  full  cognizance  to  provide  the 
pay  of  the  reformed  troops  in  Berar  and  Aurungabad  The  regular  payment 
of  the  troops  being  indispensable  to  their  efficiency,  the  sanction  to  this  ti*ans- 
action  was  the  more  easily  obtained,  from  its  being  asserted  that  the  native 
bankers  would  not  advance  the  necessary  funds  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  or 
on  the  security  of  assignments  of  revenue. 

William  Palmer  and  Co.  had  as  yet  only  been  experimenting  on  the  credulity 
of  the  supreme  government,  and  on  finding  how  readily  all  their  request  were 
complied  with,  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  a  loan  to  Chandoo  Lai  of  sixt}' 
lacs  of  rupees  (£600,000).  Their  application  for  the  sanction  of  this  loan  was 
forwarded  to  Calcutta  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  resident,  who  recommended  it  on  the 
ground  that  equally  advantageous  terms  could  not  be  obtained  through  any  other 
agency.  The  loan,  according  to  Chandoo  Lai's  statement,  was  to  be  employed 
in  reducing  the  arrears  due  to  the  public  establishments,  in  paying  off  heavy 
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incumbrances  held  by  native  bankers  and  others,  and  in  making  advances  to  adisso. 
the  ryots  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  landa     The  proposed  mode  of  appli- 
cation  was  unexceptionable,  but  some  degree  of  suspicion  had  been  aroused,  Reutiontof 
and  the  resolution  to  sanction  the  loan,  opposed  by  two  members  of  the  supreme  Paimer  and 
council,  was  carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  governor-generaL     This  Nkl^. 
was  particularly  unfortunate,  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  firm  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  had  married  a  ward  whom  the  governor-general  had 
brought  up  in  his  family  and  loved  like  a  daughter,  and  persons  were  unchari- 
table enough  to  suggest  that  the  relation  thus  established  had  clouded  his  judg- 
ment, and  gained  his  consent  to  an  arrangement  of  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  first  to  perceive  the  impropriety. 

In  1820,  shortly  after  the  sanction  to  the  new  loan  had  been  granted,  a 


The  East  India  House.— From  a  water-oolotir  drawing  in  Library  of  East  India  House. 


despatch  was  received  from  the  directors  strongly  disapproving  of  the  whole  of  i>i»pptovai 
the  transactions  relating  to  the  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  enjoining  both  that  ton. 
the  consent  which  had  been  given  with  the  view  of  legalizing  their  proceedings 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  claims 
of  the  firm  on  the  Nizam,  the  British  government  should  not  interfere  to  enforce 
them.  In  consequence  of  these  instructions  the  firm  was  interdicted  from  future 
pecuniary  dealings  with  the  Nizam's  minister.  Had  William  Palmer  and  Ca 
been  acting  in  an  honourable  and  straightforward  manner,  they  might  have 
complained  with  justice  of  the  severity  of  this  sudden  interdict  and  the  ruin  in 
which  it  might  involve  them ;  but  when  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  investi- 
gated, their  explanations  were  considered  shuffling  and  evgaive,  and  the  so-called 
loan  of  sixty  lacs  proved  little  better  than  a  fiction  and  fruud.     Like  Chandoo 
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A.D.  182a  Lai  they  had  represented  the  loan  as  an  entirely  new  advance  made  for  specific 

purposes,  whereas  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  become  resident  at  Hyderabad, 

Reaignation  had  little  difficulty  in  discovering,  notwithstanding  the  mysterious  manner  in 

of  the 

MaiqtdBof  which  the  accoimts  were  stated,  that  there  had  been  no  real  advance,  and  that 
Harting*.    ^j^^  j^^^  ^^  sixty  lacs  was  nothing  more  than  the  transfer  of  a  previous  debt  of 
that  amount,  claimed  by  the  firm  from  the  Nizam,  to  a  new  account     They 
had  thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  government  by  false  pretences. 
As  soon  as  the  real  facts  were  discovered,  the  governor-general  became  fully 
alive  to  the  gross  imposition  which  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  charac- 
terized it  as  it  deserved.     For  a  moment  imputations  affecting  the  governor- 
general's  personal  integrity  were  whispered  in  some  quarters,  but  another 
moment  dissipated  them,  and  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was»  that  from  not 
exercising  due  caution  he  had  allowed  his  confidence  to  be  abused.     This  unfor- 
tunate affair  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  fi-om  having  brought  the  administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  a  close  sooner  than  he  intended.     Mortified  at 
the  want  of  confidence  which  the  instructions  from  the  directors  implied,  and 
stung  to  the  quick  by  the  suspicion  which  some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to 
insinuate,  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  1821,  and  finally  quitted  India  on  the 
Istof  January,  1823. 
His  internal        The  political  changes  effected  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  though  they  con- 
tion.         stitute  at  once  the  leading  feature  and  the  highest  merit  of  his  administration, 
ought  not  to  make  us  forget  the  important  internal  reforms  which  he  introduced 
into  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service.     Several  of  these  reforms  cannot 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  himself     Some  were  pressed  upon  his  notice  by 
the  home  authorities,  and  others  suggested  by  such  eminent  "public  servants 
as  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  &;a     Still  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  belongs  the 
merit  of  singling  out  those  which  were  most  worthy  of  being  adopted,  and 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  them  into  practical  effect     In 
the  judicial  department  the  accumulation  of  undecided  cases  had  become  a  crying 
evil,  and  amounted  in  fact  to  a  denial  of  justice.     The  causes  were  sufficiently 
obvious — the  undue  multiplication  of  forms,  which,  though  meant  to  secure 
regularity  of  procedure,  protracted  litigation,  while  the  number  of  judges  was 
uwrcfoncs.far  too  Small  for  the  business  allotted  to  them.     A  considerable  diminution  of 
the  evil  was  obtained  by  shortening  and  simplifying  process  in  cases  where 
quickness  of  despatch  was  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  accuracy  of  decision, 
and  by  increasing  both  the  nmnber  and  the  emoluments  of  the  native  judgea    At 
the  same  time  the  jurisdiction  of  these  j  udges  was  greatly  extended.   Moonsi&>  at 
first  restricted  to  cases  of  the  value  of  50  rupees,  were  made  competent  to  cases 
of  150 ;  and  sudder  ameers,  also  limited  at  first  to  50,  were  ultimately  allowed  to 
adjudge  in  cases  of  500.     Encouragement  was  also  given  to  punchayets,  a  kind 
of  courts  where  the  judges  acted  as  arbiters ;  and  while  both  their  constitution 
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and  procedure  were  regulated,  their  decisions  were  declared  unchallengable  on  a.d.  isio. 
any  ground  but  that  of  corruption.     In  criminal  justice  the  chief  alteration 
consisted  in  an  abandonment  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Comwallis,  that  Law  reform 
the  offices  of  collector  and  judge,  or  magistrate,  were  never  to  be  combined.  by*ManiniB 
The  native  rule  was  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  by  returning  to  it,  while  the  **'^*^*'*p'- 
duties  of  collector  were  not  seriously  interfered  with,  a  great  number  of  crim- 
inal cases  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  judges  in  whose  impartiality  confi- 
dence could  be  placed. 

In  no  branch  of  the  public  service  was  improvement  more  wanted  than  that 
of  revenue.  In  Bengal  no  fundamental  alteration  could  be  made.  The  per- 
manent settlement  had  been  finally  and  irrevocably  adopted,  and  the  utmost 
that  could  be  done  was  to  enact  regulations  for  the  correction  of  previous  errors, 
or  to  provide  for  altered  circumstances.     Among  the  regulations  thus  adopted  FinAndai 

refurui  in 

under  the  permanent  settlement,  notice  is  due  to  those  which  checked  fraud  Bengal 
and  precipitancy  in  the  sale  of  land  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  stiU  more  to 
those  which  gave  to  the  ryot  a  protection  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed, 
at  least  under  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal  By  an  extraordinary  over- 
sight or  deliberate  perpetration  of  injustice,  the  sale  of  a  zemindary  abolished 
all  sub-tenures,  and  the  purchaser  was  entitled  if  he  chose  to  oust  and  order  oflT 
every  occupant  whom  he  foimd  upon  it.  Instead  of  this  iniquitous  and  tyran- 
nical law,  it  was  now  enacted  that  tenants  and  cultivators  having  a  hereditary 
or  prescriptive  right  of  occupancy  could  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  they 
paid  their  customary  rents,  and  that  those  rents  could  not  be  increased  except 
in  specified  circumstances.  It  was  indeed  high  time  to  take  efiectual  measures 
for  checking  all  the  forms  of  injustice  and  ojq)ression  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  collection  of  the  public  revenues.  In  Cuttack,  in  particular,  though  belong-  iMarrection 
ing  to  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  capital,  the 
abuses  had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  people  were  goaded  into  a  rebellion, 
which  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  and  continued  to  rage  from 
1817  to  1819.  The  revenue  exacted  fit)m  the  province,  owing  to  the  eiTone- 
ous  principle  on  which  it  had  been  calculated,  was  excessive.  Under  the  Mah- 
rattas  it  had  averaged  little  more  than  ten  lacs,  and  these  subject  to  nume- 
rous deductiona  Under  the  British  it  amounted,  without  deduction,  to 
nearly  twelve  lacs,  afterwards  so  much  increased  by  random  augmentations  as 
to  amount,  in  1816-17,  to  nearly  fourteen  lacs.  Under  this  system  of  extortion 
arrears  quickly  accumulated,  and  many  of  the  old  zemindars,  driven  from  their 
estates  by  sales  not  only  forced  but  often  fraudulent,  were  replaced  by  new 
men,  who  were  hated  alike  for  their  rapacity  and  intrusion.  After  a  kind  of 
reign  of  terror  had  commenced,  the  people  of  Khoorda,  who  had  been  most 
mercilessly  dealt  with,  found  a  leader  in  Jagbandoo,  the  principal  military 
officer  of  the  rajah.  So  general  was  the  disaffection  that  in  a  few  weeks  he 
was  heading  above  ,3000  insurgenta    The  successes  which  he  gained  before  a 
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AD.  1810.  sufficient  force  was  collected  to  oppose  him,  were  of  course  soon  checked,  but 

his  adherents  continued  to  act  in  desultory  bodies,  and  tranquillity  was  not 

Settlement   rcstorcd  till  effcctual  steps  were  taken  to  convince  the  people  that  their  griev- 

ofCuttack.  ,  . 

ances  would  be  redressed.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  com- 
missioner, specially  appointed,  large  arrears  were  cancelled,  sales  of  defeulting 
estates  in  many  instances  suspended,  and  the  amount  of  former  assessments 
considerably  reduced.  On  inquiry,  many  instances  of  oppression  and  extortion 
were  established,  not  only  against  native  officials,  but  their  European  superiors, 
who,  if  not  directly  guilty,  had  incurred  responsibility  by  connivance.  The 
former  were  justly  punished,  the  latter  displaced,  and  though  Jagbandoo  did 
not  surrender  till  several  years  later,  so  little  of  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
remained  that  in  August,  1819,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.     The  lesson 

of  Cuttack  was  not 
lost  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  care  was 
taken,  by  searching 
out  and  correcting 
abuses,  to  prevent  si- 
-  ,  milar  risings  in  other 
-    quarters. 

Though  the  estab- 

A  Ryot.— From  Asiatic  Cortumes.  lislimcut  of  the  perma- 

nent settlement  in  the 
Financial  ancicut  proviuccs  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  precluded  the  introduction  of 
the'^MldLi  fundamental  changes  in  regard  to  them,  a  large  field  for  experiment  lay  open  in 
presidency.  ^^^  ccdcd  and  conqucrcd  provinces.  The  permanent  settlement,  once  eulogized 
as  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  had  £sdlen  into  disfavour,  particularly  with  the  home 
authorities,  who  had  peremptorily  forbidden  its  extension.  The  proper  substi- 
tute for  it  was  not  yet  finally  decided,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  certainly 
took  the  wisest  course  which  could  be  adopted  under  such  circumstances,  by 
leaving  the  question  open,  and  in  the  meantime  taking  active  and  extensive 
measures  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  its  right  decisioa 
Among  the  temporary  arrangements  by  which  the  revenue  was  to  be  collected, 
in  the  interval,  the  preference  was  given,  particularly  in  the  upper  provinces,  to 
the  system  known  by  the  name  of  village  settlement,  which  fixes  a  certain 
amount  of  assessment  on  each  village  or  coumiunity,  and  levying  the  whole 
from  one  or  more  individuals  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  villagers,  leaves 
it  to  them,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  to  adjust  the  proportion  due 
by  each  individual  cultivator.  In  the  Madras  presidency,  though  the  zemindars' 
settlement  had  been  early  introduced  into  the  Northern  Circars,  the  Company's 
jaghire,  and  the  districts  of  Madura  and  TinneveUy,  and  the  village  settlement 
had  also  been  adopted  in  difierent  quarters,  a  decided  preference  was  given  to 
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another  system  known  by  the  name  of  the  ryotwar  settlement,  which  found  a  a.d.  isss. 
powerful  advocate  and  able  administrator  in  Sir  Thomas  Monro.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  settlement  is  that  it  dispenses  with  middlemen,  and  brings  the  ryots  Theryotwar 
into  immediate  contact  with  government.  An  annual  adjustment  is  made  with 
each  individual  cultivator,  by  fixing  a  maximum  money  rent,  according  to  the 
quantity,  fertility,  and  estimated  produce  of  the  land  he  actually  cultivates. 
Should  the  sum  thus  fixed  eventually  prove  excessive,  proportionable  reductions 
are  made.  The  great  objections  to  this  settlement  are  the  amount  of  labour 
which  it  entails  on  the  collectors,  and  the  constant  fluctuations  which  it  causes 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  In  answer  to  these  objections  the  advocates  of  the 
settlement  hold  out  the  project  of  being  able  in  course  of  years  to  obtain 
such  a  correct  average  of  the  actual  capability  of  each  field,  as  to  allow  the  rent 
to  be  permanently  fixed,  and  thus  render  an  annual  adjustment  unnecessary. 
In  the  presidency  of  Bombay  the  zemindary  settlement  was  prevented  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  individuals  who  could  be  considered  as  zemindars,  and 
the  revenue  was  collected  on  no  very  uniform  principle,  partly  by  the  village 
and  partly  by  the  ryotwar  settlements,  either  separate  or  combined.  Perhaps 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  mere  mode  of  settlement.  The 
great  point  of  interest  to  the  cultivator  is  the  amount  which  he  is  required  to 
pay,  and  provided  this  is  kept  sufficiently  moderate,  the  particular  system 
according  to  which  it  is  levied  gives  him  little  concern. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  public  revenue  incnoMot* 

Indiftn 

of  India  was  augmented  nearly  £6,000,000  sterling,  the  amount  in  1813-14,  nyenne. 
being  £17,228,000,  and  in  1822-23,  £23,120,000.  Much  of  this  increase  was  of 
a  fluctuating  character,  and  the  only  part  which  coidd  be  considered  permanent 
was  the  land  revenue  derived  from  the  newly  acquired  or  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  the  old  territoriea  The  receipts  of  1822-23  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture by  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half,  but  an  addition  of  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  was  made  to  the  public  debt,  the  debt  bearing  interest  being  in 
1813-14,  £27,002,000,  and  in  1822-23,  £29,382,000. 

The  merits  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  were  acknowledged  immediately  Quertion  of 
after  the  termination  of  the  Nepaulese  war,  by  the  advance  in  the  peerage  to  Marqnis 
already  mentioned,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  Pindaree  war,  by  a  grant  **'°****"^ 
from  the  Company  of  £60,000.     In  both  these  cases,  however,  it  was  his  mili- 
tary merits  only  that  were  honoured  and  rewarded,  but  there  had  been  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  soundness  and  signal  success  of  the  policy  which  had 
made  the   British  authority  paramount  in  India,  and  conferred  incalculable 
blessings  on  the  whole  country,  by  extirpating  systematic  plunderers,  and  putting 
an  end  to  international  wars.     He  did  not  receive  this  act  of  tardy  justice  till  he 
had  intimated  his  intention  to  resign.     Then  only  the  directors  and  proprietors 
concurred  in  a  resolution  expressing  regret  at  his  resignation,  and  thanking  him 
for  the  unremitting  zeal  and  eminent  ability  with  which  he  had  for  nearly  nine 
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A  D.  1825.  years  administered  the  Indian  govemmeni     This  resolution  being  deemed  by 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  a  very  inadequate  recogni- 
^^*^***'**^^  tion  of  his  services,  the  subject  was  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
p**^^"^^*^    proprietors  on  the  3d  of  March,  1824,  by  a  motion  recom^Iending  the  court  of 
Maniuia  of  directors  to  report  on  the  mode  of  making  such  a  pecuniary  grant  as  should  be 
"*^    worthy  of  his  eminent  services  and  of  the  Company's  gratitude     This  motion 
was  met  by  another  for  the  printing  of  aU  the  correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ments upon  the  public  records,  which  regarded  the  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  and  might  enable  the  court  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  further 
pecuniary  reward.      The  second  motion  was  carried,  and  some  time  having 
elapsed  before  the  volmninous  documents  for  which  it  called  could  be  printed,  the 
discussion  was  not  revived  till  the  11th  of  February,  1825,  when  at  a  meeting 
of  the  general  court  it  was  moved  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  papers  relating 
to  the  transactions  with  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  the  personal  character  or  integrity  of  the  late  governor-general     This 
motion  was  met  by  an  amendment  which,  while  admitting  that  the  purity  of 
his  motives  could  not  be  impeached,  approved  of  certain  despatches  sent  to 
.    Bengal,  in  which  the  directors  strongly  censing  the  countenance  given  to  the 
above  firm.     After  a  discussion,  prolonged  for  seven  days,  a  ballot  was  taken 
and  proved  in  &vour  of  the  amendment     Here  the  matter  rested,  and  a  simple 
error  of  judgment  (for  it  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  nothing  more) 
waa  held  sufficient  to  justify  the  withholding  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  which,  if 
ever  due  to  a  governor-general,  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  denied  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Ganning,  appointed  governor-general,  resignB — Lord  Amherst  appointed — Mr.  John  Adam^s  interim 
administration — Lord  Amhent  instaUed — Misunderatandings  with  the  Bimneee — Commenoement 
of  hostiMtieB — Expedition  against  Eangoon — Its  capture — Subsequent  militaiy  operations — Beversee 
— Sickness  of  the  troops — Stonning  of  stockades — Expeditions  by  water — ^The  Burmese  grand  army 
dispersed — Operations  in  Assam  and  in  Aracan — Mutiny  at  Barrackpoor — Operations  in  Pegu — 
Capture  of  Prome — Negotiations  for  peace— Termination  of  hostilities. 

[RITISH  politics,  at  the  time  when  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  inti- 
mated his  intended  resignation,  were  in  an  unsettled  state. 
Queen  Caroline  had  returned  to  England,  and  ministers,  urged 
on  by  George  IV.,  had  reluctantly  committed  themselves  to  that 
great  scandal  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Trial 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  publicly 
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intimated  his  determination  not  to  take  part  in  it,  and  therefore,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1820,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  queen's  refusal  to  submit  to  a  com- 
promise recommended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
seen  that  the  trial  must  proceed,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The  king  refused 
to  receive  it,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  in  office,  by  leaving 
him  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  with  regard  to  the 
trial.  Mr.  Canning  accordingly,  though  still  retaining  office,  went  abroad,  and 
did  not  return  until  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
unhappy  questions  connected  with  it  still  continued  to  be  agitated,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  feeling  the  incongruity  of 
remaining  in  a  ministry  with  which  he 
could  not  act  in  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment,  again  tendered  his  resignation. 
This  time  it  was  accepted,  and  he  once 
more  went  abroad.  Being  thus  out  of 
place  when  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in- 
timated his  resignation,  he  readily  con- 
sented, in  March,  1822,  to  succeed  him  as 
governor -general  His  preparations  for 
the  voyage  were  immediately  commenced, 
and  he  had  nearly  completed  them  when 
the  melancholy  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  threw  open  the  doors  of  the 
ministry  to  him,  and  he  resigned  his  In- 
dian appointment  to  accept  that  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  office  of  governor-general  having  thus  become  once  more  vacant,  two 
candidates  were  put  fcHrward — ^Lord  Amherst^  whose  conduct  during  his  embassy 
to  China,  though  it  had  received  the  entire  approbation  of  the  directors,  had  not 
yet  been  rewarded ;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose  summary  dismissal  from 
the  government  of  Madras  on  grounds  which  had  since  been  considered  insuf- 
ficient, gave  him  some  claim  to  the  still  higher  honour  which  the  directoi*s 
now  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Lord  Amherst  was  preferred,  but  did 
not  arrive  till  several  months  after  the  departure  of  his  predecessor.  In  the 
interval  the  office  of  governor-general  devolved  on  Mr.  John  Adam,  as  the  senior 
member  of  council  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  diuing  this  short  and 
uncertain  interregnum  Mr.  Adam  would  venture  on  any  new  measure  of  import- 
anca  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  carry  on  the  government  as  before,  to  complete 
any  transactions  which  remained  unfinished,  and  to  take  the  initiative  only 
when  delay  would  obviously  have  been  mischievou&  Though  inclined  thus  to 
regulate  his  procedure,  Mr.  Adam  felt  constrained,  particularly  on  two  occasions, 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  subjected  him  to  some  degree  of  unpopularity. 
Vol.  III.  818 
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AD.1S20.         Mr.  Adam  had  from  the  fii-st  strenuously  objected  to  the  encouragement 

given  to  the  house  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  therefore  lost  no  time  in 

Mr.  Adam'B  following  out  the  ordcrs  which  the  court  of  directors  transmitted  on. the  subject. 

interim  go- 

▼eminent,  Thc  dcb^duc  to  the  firm  by  the  Nizam  was  accordingly  discharged  by  an 
advance  of  the  Company  on  the  security  of  the  tribute  which  tiiey  were  bound 
to  pay  to  the  Nizam  for  the  Northern  Circars,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  entanglements^  the  order  to  interdict  all  future  pecuniary  dealings 
with  the  court  of  Hyderabad  was  strictly  enforced.  The  measure  proved  fatal 
to  the  house  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.     Had  they  alone  been  the  suflferers,  no 

Bankruptcy  rcgrct  could  havc  bccu  felt  for  their  downML   Unfortunately  many  individuals 

Palmer  and  who  had  no  sharc  in  their  misconduct  were  involved  by  it>  and  complained, 
not  without  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  had  less  precipitation  been  used, 
and  the  firm  been  allowed  to  wind  up  gradually,  the  eventual  loss  might  have 
been  greatly  diminished.  The  answer,  however,  is  that  in  the  affidr  of  William 
Palmer  and  Co.,  Mr.  Adam  acted  ministerially,  and  had  no  option  but  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  which  he  received.  In  the  other  measure  he 
acted  more  on  his  own  judgment,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  less 
discretion. 

The  press,  from  the  difficulty  of  leaving  it  free  while  the  government  was 
absolute,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  successive  administrations,  and  been 
subjected  from  time  to  time  to  restrictions  more  or  less  stringent  A  regular 
censorship  had  at  last  been  established,  and  no  newspaper  was  allowed  to  be 
printed  without  being  "previously  inspected  by  the  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  for  that  purpose."    The  penalty  for 

cenaoTBhip  offending  was  ''immediate  embarkation  for  Europe.^'  At  first  the  censorship 
applied  only  to  newspapers.  Earl  Minto,  during  the  whole  of  whose  govern- 
ment ''there  appears,"  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *'to  have  been  a  very 
vigilant  superintendence  of  the  press,"  placed  religious  publications  under 
similar  fetters,  and  in  1813  directed,  "not  only  that  the  newspapers,  notices, 
handbills,  and  all  ephemeral  publications,  should  be  sent  to  the  chief  secretary 
for  revision,  but  that  the  titles  of  all  works  intended  for  publication  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  same  officer,  who  had  the  option  of  requiring  the  work  itself 
to  be  sent  for  his  examination,  if  he  deemed  it  necessary."  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
fi-om  whose  Political  India,  voL  iL  p.  299,  the  above  passage  is  quoted,  lauds 
"these  additional  restrictions  on  the  press*  as  evincing  "the  necessity  of  increased 
vigilance  to  check  a  growing  evil,*'  and  yet,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  evil  could  not  be  "growing,"  immediately  bears  the  following  testi- 
mony :  "It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  from  the  time  the  office  of  censor  was 
established,  though  there  were  never  less  than  five  newspapers  published  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  which  every  kind  of  European  intelligence,  and  all  matters  of  general 
and  local  interest^  were  inserted,  there  did  not  occur,  from  1801  till  1820,  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  one  occasion  on  which  government  was  compelled  even 


of  the  prets. 
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to  threaten  to  send  any  individual  to  England."     In  1818  the  Marquis  of  Hast-  a.d.  isis. 
ings  abolished  the  censorship.     In  reply  to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras^  he  thus  stated  his  reasons:  ''My  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  press  Regnutious 

,  ,  of  Marquis 

has  been  mentioned  in  laudatory  language.  I  might  easily  have  adopted  that  of  Hwtmgs 
procedure  without  any  length  of  cautious  consideration,  from  my  habit  of  tiwpi^*! 
regarding  the  fi-eedom  of  publication  as  a  natural  right  of  n^  fellow-subjects, 
to  be  narrowed  only  by  special  and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The  seeing  no 
necessity  for  those  invidious  shackles  might  have  sufficed  to  make  me  break 
them.  I  know  myself,  however,  to  have  been  guided  in  the  step  by  a  positive 
and  well-weighed  policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise 
to  render  them  intelligible  throughout  an  empire,  our  hold  on  which  is  opinion. 
Further,  it  is  salutary  for  supreme  authority,  even  when  its  intentions  are  most 
pure,  to  look  to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny;  while  conscious  of  rectitude  that 
authority  can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  general  comment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  incalculable  addition  of  force."  These  remarks, 
however  true  in  themselves,  were  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances,  since  the 
governor-general,  though  h^  speaks  of  breaking  "those  invidious  shackles,"  and 
subjecting  the  "supreme  authority"  to  "general  comment,"  showed  that  he 
meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  by  issuing  the  following  regulations: — ''The  editors 
of  newspapers  are  prohibited  from  publishing  any  matter  coming  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  1.  Animadversions  on  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  the 
honourable  court  of  directors,  or  other  public  authorities  in  England,  connected 
with  the  government  in  India;  or  disquisitions  on  political  transactions  of  the 
local  administration ;  or  offensive  remarks  levelled  at  the  public  conduct  of  the 
members  of  council,  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  of  the  lord-bishop  of 
Calcutta.  2.  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm  or  suspicion  among 
the  native  population,  of  any  intended  interference  with  their  religious  opiniona 
3.  The  republication  from  English  or  other  newspapers  of  passages  coming 
under  any  of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise  calculated  to  affect  the  British 
power  or  reputation  in  India.  4.  Private  scandal  and  personal  remarks  on 
individuals  tending  to  excite  dissension  in  society."  Assuming  that,  in  the 
actual  condition  of  India>  these  regulations,  or  at  least  some  modification  of 
them,  was  indispensable,  it  was  obviously  absurd  to  speak  of  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  as  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  freedom,  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  states  the  simple  truth  when  he  observes,  ''by  this  measure  the  name 
of  an  invidious  office  was  abolished,  and  the  responsibility  of  printing  offensive 
matter  was  removed  from  a  public  functionary  to  the  author  or  editor;  but 
this  change,  so  fiir  from  rescinding  any  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  press,  in 
reality  imposed  them  in  as  strong,  if  not  in  a  stronger  degree,  than  any  measure 
that  had  before  been  adopted." 

Shortly  after  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  a  newspaper  entitled  the 
CalcuUa  Journal  was  established  by  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham,  as  proprietor 
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A  D  1823.  and  editor.     It  was  conducted  with  much  talent,  but  much  less  in  accordance 

with  the  governor-general's  regulations  than  with  the  views  which  he  was 

Ratriotions  undcrstood  to  have  sanctioned  in  his  reply  to  the  Madras  address,  and  hence 

imposed  on  x    v 

thepreaaby  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  more  than  once  warned  that,  unless  he  acted  with 
more  circumspection,  he  would  forfeit  his  license  to  remain  in  India,  and  be 
shipped  off  for  England.  The  governor-general,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
take  a  step  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  his  rather  high-flown 
sentiments  on  the  advantages  of  free  discussion,  and  therefore  quitted  India, 
without  carrying  his  menaces  into  execution.  Mr.  Adam,  who  was  not 
restrained  by  any  such  scruples,  signalized  his  short  tenure  of  office  by  a  kind 
of  crusade  against  the  press.  Without  venturing  to  re-establish  the  censorship, 
he  obliged  every  printer  to  obtain  a  license  before  he  could  print  a  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  or  any  other  work  whatever,  and  gave  a  practical  proof  of  his  deter- 
mination that  the  regulations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  were  no  longer  to 
remain  a  dead  letter  by  actually  putting  them  in  force  against  Mr.  Buckingham 
and  shipping  him  off  for  England.  By  this  decided  step  he  incurred  much 
obloquy,  as  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  offence,'  which  consisted  merely  in 
the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  ridiculing  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  Scotch  church  to  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  committee  of  stationery,  was 
not  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  justify  the  severe  punishment  with  which  he 
visited  it.  The  offence,  at  all  events,  was  not  of  a  kind  which  required  to  be 
immediately  put  down  by  a  strong  hand,  and  Mr.  Adam  would  have  acted  in  a 
more  becoming  manner  had  he  refrained  from  using  his  short  tenure  of  office 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  known  hostility  to  freedom  of  the  Indian  press, 
and  left  it  to  the  new  governor-general  to  deal  with  the  offending  proprietor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal  in  his  own  way.  Though  Mr.  Buckingham  failed  to 
obtain  redress  either  from  the  court  of  proprietors,  before  whom  his  case  was 
repeatedly  brought,  or  from  the  privy-council,  who  refused  an  application  to 
rescind  the  press  regulations,  he  never  allowed  the  subject  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  procuring  compensation  for  his  loss  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity. 
Mittindor-  Lord  Amhcrst  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  1st  of  August,  1823,  and  was  no 

^tiftjhS  sooner  installed  in  his  office  of  governor-general,  than  he  found  himself  involved 
Biirmoe.  j^  hostilitics  with  a  new  and  untried  enemy,  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
India.  The  countries  immediately  beyond  the  Company's  eastern  frontier,  after 
being  long  possessed  by  petty  chiefe,  from  whom  no  great  danger  could  be 
apprehended,  had  gradually  fiillen  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Ava,  the 
sovereign  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  a  collision  which  had  often  been  imminent 
had  at  last  become  inevitable.  Assam  in  the  north-east,  Kachar  in  the  centre, 
and  Aracan  in  the  south-east,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Bengal,  either  formed 
part  of  the  Burman  empire,  or  were  in  course  of  being  incorporated  with  it; 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  people  so  arrogant  as  the  Burmese,  and 
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unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the  British  resources,  after  pushing  their  conquests  a.d.  nw. 
to  our  Indian  fix)ntier,  would  be  contented  to  remain  there  without  attempting  "^ 

encroachment      Nor    were    plausible    pretexts    wanting.      Aracan,   though  MUunder- 
inhabited  by  a  people  identical  in  origin  with  the  Burmese,  formed  an  inde-  with  the 
pendent  kingdom  till  1784,  when  Minderagee  Prahoo,  King  of  Ava,  taking  ^"™"*- 
advantage  of  some  intestine  dissensions,  crossed  the  Yumadong  Mountains, 
subdued  it,  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  and  placed  it  under  the  government  of  a 
viceroy.     The  new  rule  was  so  oppressive,  that  great  numbers  of  the  Aracanese 
or  Mugs,  as  they  were  usually  termed,  fled  from  the  tyranny  which  they 
despaired  of  being  able  to  resist,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  on  certain  tracts  of 
waste  land  within  or  bordering  on  Chittagong.     Here  many  of  them  became 


The  OoTBRjncEirr  Houbb  axd  Tbeasubt,  Cai>cutta,  firom  the  Old  Coune. 
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industrious  cultivators,  but  more  of  them  preferred  to  live  as  marauders,  and 
retaliate,  by  means  of  plundering  incursions,  the  injiuies  they  had  suffered. 

In  1 793,  three  chiefs,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  described,  leaders  of  banditti,  a  Burme^j 

foroe  croeses 

fled  across  the  border  into  Chittagong,  and  were  followed  across  the  Naaf  by  a  the  Bntirfi 
body  of  Burmese,  who  had  orders  not  to  quit  the  pursuit,  how  far  soever  it  "*"  *"^ 
might  carry  them,  till  they  had  captured  the  fugitivea  The  pursuers  who 
thus  crossed  the  Naaf  were  estimated  at  5000,  and  to  support  them,  if  opposi- 
tion should  be  offered,  an  army  of  20,000  men  began  to  assemble  in  Aracan. 
This  violation  of  the  British  frontier  at  first  only  called  forth  a  strong  remon- 
Btrance,  but  the  Burmese  officer,  while  disclaiming  hostile  intentions,  plainly 
intimated  that  he  would  not  retire  till  the  ftigitives  were  given  up,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  in  earnest,  stockaded  his  camp.  Such  a  defiance  aroused  even  the 
timid  spirit  of  Sir  John  Shore,  who  was  then  governor-general,  and  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  compel  the  Burmese  to  retire.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this 
decided  step  was  neutralized  by  a  promise  that  the  British  government,  if 
satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  fugitives,  would  deliver  them  up.  On  this  assurance, 
the  Burmese  officer  withdrew,  and  of  course  was  able  to  boast  that  he  had 
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A.D.  1708.  gained  his  point.     This  boast  was  fully  confirmed  when  the  fugitives,  after     | 
undergoing  the  form  of  a  trials  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  handed  over  to  the     i 
Pa«iiiAnim-  tcudcr  mercies  of  their  enemies.     What  these  would  be  must  have  been  fore-     , 
of  British    seen,  and  therefore,  however  much  we  may  be  shocked  at  the  dastardliness  and 
v^meSt    inhumanity  which  consigned  them  to  such  a  fate,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 

learn  that  two  of  them  were  shut  up  in  closed  cells  and  starved  to  death ;  the     i 
third  contrived  to  escape.     When  the  whole  circumstances  are  considered,  it     | 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Burmese  only  drew  a  very  natural  inference,  when 
they  attributed  the  delivery  of  the  fugitives  to  fear.     At  aU  events  any  doubts     ' 
which  they  might  have  had  on  the  subject  must  have  been  removed,  when  the 
governor-general,  so  far  from  insisting  on  any  apology  for  the  violation  of  the 
British  territory,  showed  himself  only  anxious  to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  the 
King  of  Ava,  and  in  1795  despatched  Captain  Symes  on  a  friendly  mission  to 
his  court. 
Emigraaii  During  1797  and  1798,  the  continuance  of  oppression  in  Aracan  was  followed 

cu^ed  by  by  a  vast  increase  of  emigrants  into  the  Chittagong  districts.  To  prevent  the 
m^^  repetition  of  a  Burmese  incursion  and  consequent  misunderstandings,  orders 
were  given  to  check  the  emigration.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  no  easy 
task.  One  party,  when  ordered  to  retire,  boldly  replied: — "We  will  never 
return  to  the  Aracan  country;  if  you  choose  to  slaughter  us  here,  we  are  ready 
to  die;  if,  by  force,  to  drive  us  away,  we  will  go  and  dwell  in  the  jungles  of  the 
great  mountains,  which  afford  shelter  for  wild  beasts."  Fugitives,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  40,000,  are  described  as  "  flying  through  wUds  and  deserts, 
without  any  preconcerted  plan,  numbers  perishing  fr-om  want,  sickness,  and 
fatigue.  The  road  to  the  Naaf  (the  river  separating  Aracan  fix)m  Chittagong) 
was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  aged  and  decrepit,  and  of  mothers  with 
in&nts  at  the  breasf  It  was  impossible,  without  violating  the  dictates  both 
of  policy  and  humanity,  to  drive  such  multitudes  to  desperation  by  denying 
them  an  asylum,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  now  governor-general,  appointed 
Captain  Hiram  Cox  to  superintend  their  location.  Meanwhile  the  viceroy  of 
Aracan  had  despatched  a  body  of  troops  across  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrate  of  Chittagong,  in  which  he 
said :  "  If  you,  regarding  former  amity,  will  deliver  us  up  all  the  refugees, 
friendship  and  concord  will  continue  to  subsist.  If  you  keep  in  your  country 
the  slaves  of  our  king,  the  broad  path  of  intercourse  between  the  states  will  be 
blocked  up.  Our  disagreement  is  only  about  these  refugees;  we  wrote  to  you 
to  deliver  them,  and  you  have  been  offended  thereat  We  again  write  to  you, 
who  are  in  the  province  of  Chittagong,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the  Company, 
that  we  will  take  away  the  whole  of  the  Aracanese;  and  further,  in  order  to 
take  them  away,  more  troops  are  coming.  If  you  will  keep  the  Aracanese  in 
your  country,  the  cord  of  friendship  will  be  broken."  Mr.  Stonehouse,  fee 
magistrate,  replied  that  there  could  be  no  negotiation  until  the  Burmese  had 
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retired,  and  declared  his  determination,  if  compelled,  to  use  force  for  that  purpose.  a.d.  isii. 
To  this  alternative  he  actually  had  recourse,  but  unfortunately  without  success, 
for  the  Burmese,  who  had  erected  a  strong  stockade,  repulsed  the  attempt  made  Tempozary 
to  dislodge  them.     Further  hostilities  had  become  apparently  inevitable,  when  !^  with 
the  Burmese  retired  of  their  own  accord,  and   the  governor-general,  who  was  m^"' 
fully  occupied  elsewhere,  availed  himself  of  their  withdrawal  to  attempt  an 
amicable  settlement.     With  this  view  he  deputed  Lieutenant  Hill  on  a  mission 
to  the  viceroy  of  Aracan.     The  King  of  Ava,  then  occupied  with  schemes  for 
the  conquest  of  Assam,  deemed  it  expedient  to  profess  moderation,  and  sent  an 
ambassador  to   Calcutta.      The  result  was,   that  the   ambassador    departed 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  explanations  and  promises  given  to  him.     These 
were  in  effect,  that  all  Mugs  who  could  be  proved  guilty  of  crimes  would  be 
surrendered,  and  that  in  future  no  subjects  of  the  Burman  empire  would  be 
received  as  emigrants  within  the  British  territories. 

The  amicable  settlement  proved  to  be  a  delusion,  for  in  1800  the  viceroy  of  Emigmnts 
Aracan  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fiigitives,  and  threatened  d^ed. 
invasion  if  the  demand  were  not  immediately  complied  with.  Affairs  of  gi-eater 
moment  made  it  inexpedient  to  resent  this  menace,  and  therefore  the  governor- 
general,  choosing  to  regard  it  as  the  unauthorized  act  of  the  viceroy,  sent  Colonel 
Symes  on  a  second  mission  to  Ava  in  1802.  According  to  the  official  despatch, 
he  succeeded  in  impressing  the  Burmese  court  with  full  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  friendly  views  of  the  British  government,  and  received  similar  assur- 
ances in  return,  but  subsequent  information  has  proved  this  to  be  a  gross  mis- 
statement. Colonel  Symes  was  only  admitted  to  a  single  and  disdainful 
audience  of  the  king,  while  the  letter  which  he  delivered  from  the  governor- 
general  was  not  even  honoured  with  an  answer,  imless  that  name  is  given 
to  a  paper  of  questionable  authenticity  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter 
was  passed  unnoticed.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  mission 
was  sent,  a  better  reception  was  scarcely  deserved,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
anticipated. 

In  1809  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Burmese  had  long  been  meditating  the  compiainta 

°  .    ,  ^         of  the  Bur- 

conquest  of  the  British  provinces  of  Chittagong  and  Dacc^  and  it  is  hence  easy  mese. 

to  understand  how  readily,  before  they  even  prepared  for  an  open  rupture,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Aracanese  emigrants,  to  keep  an 
open  ground  of  quarreL  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  their  complaints  were 
often  too  well  founded.  In  1811  an  emigrant  chief  of  the  name  of  Khyen-bran, 
usually  printed  in  EngUsh  King-bearing,  collecting  a  large  body  of  his  country- 
men, burst  suddenly  into  Aracan,  overran  the  whole  country,  and  compelled  the 
capital  itself  to  capitulate ;  Earl  Minto  immediately  despatched  Captain  Canning, 
who  had  previously  been  employed  on  two  missions  to  Ava>  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  the  insurgents,  and  declare  the  anxious  desire  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations.     On  arriving  at  Bangoon, 
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Captain  Canning  found  not  only  that  a  strong  belief  of  British  connection  with 
the  revolt  prevailed,  but  that,  in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  on  the  British  vessels  in  the  port  He  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
viceroy  of  Pegu  to  remove  the  embargo,  but  about  the  same  time  received  a 
letter  from  Calcutta  informing  him  of  the  invasion  of  the  British  territory  by  the 
viceroy  of  Aracan,  and  ordering  his  immediate  return.  This  had  now  become 
a  task  of  some  difficulty,  for  orders  had  arrived  from  the  Burman  capital 
to  send  Captain  Canning  thither  with  his  consent  or  without  it,  the  intention 
obviously  being  to  detain  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  delivery  of  Khyen-bran. 
The  envoy,  by  his  own  firmness,  and  the  presence  of  two  of  the  Company's 
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armed  vessels  at  Rangoon,  defeated  this  project,  and  he  succeeded  in  re-embark- 
ing for  Calcutta. 
inTasion  of         The  invasiou  of  the  British  territory  by  the  viceroy  of  Aracan  had  been  the 
ritoriesby   natural  result  of  his  successes  over  Khyen-bran,  who,  having  encountered  a 
of  aIs^^  large  Burmese  force,  had  sustained  a  complete  defeat^  and  be^i  driven  back 
with  his  followers  to  their  former  haunts.     Elated  with  victory,  the  viceroy,  not 
satisfied  with  demanding  the  delivery  of  the  rebels,  intimated  that  if  this  were 
refused,  he  would  invade  the  Company's  territories  with  60,000  men,  and  annex 
Chittagong  and  Dacca  to  the  Burman  empire.     This  menaoe  having  been  met 
in  a  proper  spirit,  the  court  of  Ava  desisted  from  military  demonstrations,  and 
indicated  a  desire  to  Jiegotiate. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  person  arrived  with  a  commission  from 
the  King  of  Ava  to  proceed  to  Benares,  and  purchase  some  of  the  sacred  works 
of  the  Hindoos.  This  was  the  professed,  but  as  had  been  suspected,  it  proved 
not  to  be  the  real  object,  for  instead  of  purchasing  books,  he  spent  his  time  in 
intriguing  against  the  British  government.     Shortly  afterwards,  another  person 
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arrived  with  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Delhi.     The  purchase  of  manuscripts  a.d.  isit. 
was  as  before  his  professed  object,  but  as  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  no  less 
an  object  in  view  than  the  formation  of  a  general  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  iMidiauB 
of  expelling  the  British  from  India,  the  permission  he  asked  was  not  granted,  th^r°^ 
and  an  intimation  was  made  to  the  Bajah  of  Aracan,  through  whom  the  """^ 
application  had  been  made,  that  on  furnishing  a  list  of  the  works  and  other 
articles  wanted,  they  would  be  furnished  without  subjecting  him  to  the  trouble 
of  deputing  agents.     Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  ominous  display  of  hostile 
designs,  the  form  of  negotiation  was  continued,  and  in  1813  a  mission  arrived 
at  Calcutta  from  the  viceroy  of  P^u.     The  letter  accompanying  it  was  certainly 
not  flattering  in  its  terma     Among  other  things  it  informed  the  governor- 
general  (Earl  Minto)  that,  by  surrendering  the  Mug  fugitives  and  sending  them 
to  Ava,  he  might  obtain  the  royal  pardon  for  the  numerous  feJsehoods  he  had 
written. 

Khyen-bran  having  in  the  meantime  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  dis-  Proceedings 
eomfiture,  had  again  collected  a  large  number  of  adherents,  and  renewed  his  bnui.^° 
incursions  into  the  Burmese  territories.  Earl  Minto  had  hitherto  treated  the 
Aracanese  refugees  with  great  indulgence;  but  in  September,  1813,  having 
become  possessed  of  a  letter  in  which  Khyen-bran  avowed  his  intention  to 
invade  the  Burmese  territories,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  his 
movements,  and  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents,  forbidding  the  subjects  of  the  Company  to  give  them  any  counten- 
ance, and  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  their  leaders.  These 
measures  were  not  very  successful,  and  Khyen-bran  continued  his  inroads  with 
little  interruption,  till  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  1815.  This  event  put  an 
end  to  the  border  troubles,  and  to  the  consequent  danger  of  an  immediate  col- 
lision between  the  two  states,  but  the  Burmese  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  reiterate  their  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
insurgents.  The  deputies  from  the  viceroy  of  Pegu  had  not  left  Calcutta  when 
Earl  Moira  arrived  to  assume  the  government,  but  on  finding  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  their  application  with  no  greater  favour  than  his  predecessor  had 
done,  they  immediately  returned  to  Bangoon. 

After  the  death  of  Khyen-bran,  the  depredations  of  the  Mugs  were  seldom  Threat  of 
carried  into  Aracan,  and  some  surprise  therefore  was  excited,  when,  in  the  by  the 
beginning  of  1817,  Mr.  Pechell,  magistrate  of  Chittagong,  received  a  letter  from 
the  Bajah  of  Bamree,  governor  of  the  four  Burman  frontier  provinces,  written 
in  a  very  bombastic  style,  and  plainly  intimating  that  nothing  but  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  the  Mugs  would  prevent  hostiUtiea  ''The  Mugs  of 
Aracan,"  observed  the  Bajah,  ''are  the  slaves  of  the  King  of  Ava.  The  English 
government  has  assisted  the  Mugs  of  our  four  provinces,  and  given  them  a  resid- 
ence. There  will  be  a  quarrel  between  us  and  you  like  fira  Formerly  the 
government  of  Aracan  demanded  the  Mugs  from  the  British  government^  which 
Vol.  III.  814 
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AD.  1818.  promised  to  restore  them,  but  at  length  did  not  do  so.  Again  the  Mugs 
escaped  from  your  hands,  came  and  despoiled  the  four  provinces,  and  went  and 
l^t^iitiL  received  protection  in  your  country.  If  at  this  time  you  do  not  restore  them, 
B^me  according  to  my  demand,  or  make  delays  in  doing  so,  the  friendship  now  sub- 
sisting between  us  will  be  broken."  This  letter  was  delivered  by  the  rajah's 
son,  who  told  Mr.  Pechell  that  its  contents  were  dictated  by  the  king,  and  that 
they  therefore  did  not  require  arguments,  but  an  answer.  The  governor- 
general,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  rajah's  letter,  instructed  Mr.  Pecbell 
to  reply  to  it  in  a  conciliatory  but  firm  tone^  and  at  the  same  time  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Pegu,  in  which,  after  observing  "that  the 
British  government  could  not  without  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
on  which  it  invariably  acts,  deliver  up  a  body  of  people  who  had  sought  its  pro- 
tection, and  some  of  whom  had  resided  within  its  territories  for  thirty  years," 
he  declared  his  confidence  "that  the  enlightened  mind  of  his  Burmese  majesty 
would  perceive  the  inability  of  agitating  a  question,  the  further  discussion  of 
which  could  lead  to  no  result  advantageous  to  either  state." 
Policy  of  The  relations  with  the  court  of  Ava  had  in  the  meantime  engaged  the 

authoritiea.  attention  of  the  home  authorities,  and  instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  the  fugitives  had  been  sent  out  to  the  supreme  government  lu 
a  letter  dated  6th  January,  1815,  they  say:  "We  earnestly  hope  that  you  have 
not  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  delivering  up  Khyen-bran,  because  we 
observe  that  every  Mug  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  partizan  of  Khyen-bran  is 
put  to  death,  and  that  a  whole  village  containing  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  souls  was  massacred  on  tliis  account,  when  neither  men,  women,  nor 
children  were  spared.  If  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  hostilities  with  the 
Kling  of  Ava,  you  should  have  been  compelled  to  the  adoption  of  this  measm*e, 
we  trust  that  Khyen-bran  has  been  the  single  person  delivered,  and  that  none 
of  his  infatuated  followers  have  been  included  in  such  a  surrender.*'  In  another 
letter  dated  19th  May  of  the  same  year,  after  approving  of  a  proposal  to  unite 
the  Burmese  with  the  British  troops  in  suppressing  the  insurgents,  they  add: 
"We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  magistrate  was  cautioned  to  avoid  using 
language  which  might  be  interpreted  by  the  Rajah  of  Aracan  into  a  promise, 
on  the  part  of  our  government,  to  deliver  the  chiefe  of  the  insurgents  to  the 
Burmese,  in  the  event  of  their  surrendering  themselves  to  the  British  troops." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  home  authorities  subsequently  abandoned  these 
humane  sentiments,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  preventing  hostilities  which  had 
obviously  become  inevitable,  gave  orders  that  in  future  all  oflfending  Mugs 
when  apprehended  should  be  delivered  to  the  blood-thirsty  Burmese. 

In  1818  the  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Ramree  arrived  a  second  time  at  Chitta- 
gong,  and  desired  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  to  deliver  to  the  governor-general  a 
letter,  which  he  said  his  father  had  written  by  orders  of  the  King  of  Ava.  Its 
substance  was  as  follows: — "The  countries  of  Chittagong  and  Dacca,  Moor- 
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shedabad  aud  Cossimbazar  do  not  belong  to  India.     Those  countries  are  ours.  a.d.  isib. 

The  British  government  is  faithless.     This  was  not  formerly  the  case.     It  is  not 

your  right  to  receive  the  revenue  of  those  countries ;  it  is  proper  that  you  should  Portiona  of 

British 

pay  the  revenue  of  those  countries  to  us ;  if  you  do  not  pay  it,  we  will  destroy  territory 
your  country/'     This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  under  the  impression  th^^Bur-  ^ 
that  the  British  government  was  so  engrossed  or  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  "**' 
Pindaree  war,  as  to  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  sooner  than  risk  hostilities 
with  so  invincible  a  people  as  the  Burmese  imagined  themselves  to  be.    Before 
it  was  delivered,  the  Pindarees  and  Mahrattas,  in  whom  the  Burmese  expected 
to  find  powerful  allies,  had  been  completely  subdued,  and  they  themselves  had 
sustained  a  defeat  from  the  Siamese.     Under  these  altered  circumstances,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had  apparently  resolved  to  leave  the  Burmese  war  as 
a  legacy  to  his  successor,  fell  upon  the  device  of  treating  the  offensive  letter  as 
a  forgery.      *'By  this  procedure,"  says  his  lordship,  "I  evaded  the  necessity 
of  noticing  an  insolent  step,  foreseeing  that  his  Burmese  majesty  would  be 
thoroughly  glad  of  the  excuse  to  remain  quiet,  when  he  learned  that  his  secret 
allies  had  been  subdued." 

The  claim  which  tlie  Burmese  monarch  made  to  the  districts  mentioned  in  Probable 
his  letter  was  probably  founded  on  the  recent  conquests  which  he  had  made,  the  cuim. 
and  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  carry  the  adjacent  territories  enumerated 
as  accessories.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  conquests  was  Assam, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  an  immense  valley 
inclosed  by  mountains,  and  traversed  longitudinally  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Brahmapootra.  This  territory,  governed  nominally  by  a  rajah,  but  in  reality 
by  a  council  of  three  ministers  termed  Oohaiiis,  who  claimed  it  as  their  hereditary 
right  to  appoint  him  and  overrule  all  his  proceedings,  had  fallen  into  a  state 
bordering  on  anarchy.  In  1809,  the  Rajah  Chandra  Kanta,  in  endeavouring 
to  rid  himself  of  the  Boora  Gohain,  was  worsted,  and  after  applying  without 
success  to  the  British  government,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Burmese,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  a  force  of  6000  men.  The  death  of  the  Boora  Gohain  enabled 
the  rajah  to  dispense  with  foreign  aid,  but  the  Burmese  had  no  sooner  returned 
home  than  their  presence  was  again  required.  A  son  of  the  Boora  Gohain 
had  raised  up  a  new  claimant  to  the  throne,  and  obliged  the  rajah  to  save  him- 
self by  flight  to  the  confines  of  Bhootan.  The  Burmese  again  reinstated  him, 
but  soon  began  to  covet  the  territory  for  themselves.  An  open  rupture  hence 
ensued,  and  Chandra  Kanta,  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Burmese  general, 
Mengyee  Maha  Bandoola^  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Assam,  which  was  hence- 
forth regarded  as  a  dependency  of  Ava.  Misunderstandings  similar  to  those 
which  had  prevailed  in  regard  to  Aracan  and  Chittagong  were  the  consequences 
of  this  new  conquest,  the  British  authorities  complaining  of  depredations  on 
their  district  of  Rungpoor,  and  the  Burmese,  without  offering  redress,  insisting 
on  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  Assam,  and  declaring  their  determination  to 
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A  D.  1823.  follow  them  beyond  the  frontier.  The  conquests  of  Eachar,  which  encompassed 
the  British  district  of  Sylhet  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  Monipoor^  which  had 
been  ovemm  by  Alompra,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Burmese  sovereigns, 
about  the  same  time  when  he  added  Pegu  and  Aracan  to  his  dominions,  fur- 
nished additional  points  of  contact  at  which  collision  was  to  be  apprehended 
The  Bur-  For  somc  years  the  vigilance  of  the  British  authorities  in  Chittagong  had 

ra  war.      prevented  any  serious  inroads  into  Aracan  by  the  emigrants.     The  Burmese, 
however,  were  far  from  reciprocating  this  forbearance,  and  had  in  fact  entirely 
changed  the  position  of  affairs,  by  becomiug  themselves  the  aggressors.     People 
following  their  avocations  within  the  British  boundaries  were  slain,  or  car- 
ried off  and  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  outrages  were  so  openly  encouraged  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  Burmese,  so  fieir  from  desiring  to  prevent,  were  bent  on 
provoking  hostilitiea     Their  recent  conquests  had  satisfied  them  that  they 
were  invincible,  and  they  believed  that  they  had  only  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Bengal  in  order  to  achieve  it     Their  celebrated  general,  Maha  Bandoola,  on 
his  return  from  Assam,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  his  sovereign  wished  for 
Bengal  he  would  engage  to  conquer  it  for  him  with  no  other  troops  than  the 
strangers  dependent  upon  Ava;  and  according  to  another  account,  ''from  the 
king  to  the  beggar,  the  Burmese  were  hot  for  a  war  with  the  English."     Dr. 
Judson,  the  American  missionary,  who  had  resided  ten  years  in  the  country,  repre- 
sents the  prevailing  feeling  as  often  expressed  in  such  words  as  the  following: 
''The  English  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  and  remote  island.     What  business 
have  they  to  come  in  ships  from  so  great  a  distance  to  dethrone  kings,  and 
take  possession  of  countries  they  have  no  right  to  ?    They  contrive  to  conquer 
and  govern  the  black  foreigners,  the  people  of  castes,  who  have  puny  frames 
and  no  courage.      They  have  never  yet  fought  with  so  strong  and  brave  a 
people  as  the  Burmese,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear.     If  they 
once  fight  with  us,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  our  bravery, 
it  will  be  an  example  to  the  black  nations,  which  are  now  slaves  to  the  English, 
and  will  encourage  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke."    This  feeling  could  not  fail  to 
manifest  itself  sooner  or  later  in  overt  acts.     There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  pretext, 
commenoa-         At  the  mouth  of  the  Naaf  was  the  small  island  of  Shapooree,  which  had  for 
^*Ji*e8.  "^  many  years  been  possessed  by  the  British  as  belonging  to  Chittagong.     The 
Burmese  set  up  a  claim  to  this  island,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1823,  a 
body  of  about  1000  men  landing  upon  it,  overpowered  the  British  guard,  and 
after  killing  or  wounding  several  individuals,  obliged  the  rest  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight     The  aggressors  shortly  afterwards  retired,  but  as  they  had 
escaped  with  impunity,  and  nothing  but  an  unavailing  expostulation  from  Cal- 
cutta followed,  the  Burmese  were  confirmed  in  their  belief  that  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  British  resentment     It  was  not,  however,  in  this 
quarter  that  actual  hostilities  were  to  commence.     In  the  north-east,  a  body  of 
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4000  Burmese  and  Assamese,  penetrating  by  the  Bharteke  Pass,  encamped  at  a.d.  is84. 
Bikrampoor,  about  forty-five  miles  east  of  Sylhet,  while  a  more  considerable 
force  advanced  from  Munipoor.  A  British  detachment,  which  had  been  pre-  ^mi^^ 
viously  posted  to  guard  the  Sylhet  frontier,  advanced  upon  Bikrampoor,  and 
finding  the  Burmese  engaged  in  completing  a  stockade,  attacked  them  and  put 
them  to  rout.  The  detachment  was  too  feeble  to  follow  up  this  advantage ;  and 
on  its  retiring  within  the  British  boundary,  the  two  bodies  of  Burmese,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  6000,  effected  a  junction,  advanced  to  Jatrapoor,  con- 
structed stockades  on  both  aides  of  the  Surma,  and  advanced  along  its  north 
bank  tiU  within  1000  yards  of  a  British  post  at  Bhadrapoor.  Captain  John- 
stone, the  officet  in  command,  immediately  attacked  them,  and  carried  the 
stockades  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  division  from  Assam  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  into  that  territory;  the  division  from  Manipoor  managed 
better,  and  defended  their  stockade  on  the  Surma  so  successfully  that  the 
British  were  obliged  to  retire. 

While  hostilities  had  thus  actually  commenced  in  the  north,  they  were  about  GoTemor- 
to  commence  in  Aracan.  The  rajah  who  governed  there  had  received  orders  S^Lntion 
to  expel  the  British  from  Shapooree,  be  the  cost  what  it  might,  and  Maha  ^^^^^' 
Bandoola,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Burmese  generals,  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  The  island  was  in  consequence  once  more  seized,  and  the 
governor-general,  unable  any  longer  to  put  off  the  evil  day  by  additional  pro- 
crastination, had  no  alternative  but  to  publish  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
document,  published  on  the  24thL  oi  February,  1824»  is  far  too  long  to  admit  of 
(juotation  or  even  analysis.  After  a  full  detail  of  tike  circumstances,  it  charges 
the  court  of  Ava  with  having  "grossly  and  wantonly  violated  the  relations  of 
friendship  so  long  established  between  the  two  states,"  and  with  having  "com- 
pelled the  British  government  to  take  up  arms,  not  less  in  self-defence  than 
for  the  assertion  of  its  rights  and  the  vindication  of  its  insulted  dignity  and 
honour,"  and  concludes  as  follows:  "Anxious,  however,  to  avert  the  calamities 
of  war,  and  retaining  an  unfeigned  desire  to  avail  itself  of  any  proper  opening 
which  may  arise  for  an  accommodation  of  differences  with  the  King  of  Ava, 
before  hostilities  shall  have  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  length,  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  be  prepared  even  yet  to  listen  to  pacific  overtures  on  the  part  of 
his  Burmese  majesty,  provided  that  they  are  accompanied  with  the  tender  of  an 
adequate  apology,  and  involve  the  concession  of  such  terms  as  are  indispensable 
to  the  futiure  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal" 

In  forming  the  plan  of  military  operations  it  was  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  mode  of  warfare  practised  by 
the  enemy.  The  country  was  almost  a  continuous  tract  of  forest  and  marsh, 
completely  inundated  at  certain  seasons,  and  at  all  times  teeming  with  vapours 
which  made  the  atmosphere  almost  pestilential ;  and  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  belts  of  land  along  the 
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A  D.  1824.  coast,  or  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  it  was  entirely  unexplored     To  lead  an 

army  tlirough  such  a  country,  even  if  the  population  had  been  friendly,  would 

pianofmiii-  have  bccu  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty;  but  to  force  a  passage  through  it, 

tiouB  for      where  all  the  available  routes  were  occupied  by  an  enemy  possessed  both  of 

Bu^!I^'"^  skill  and  courage,  and  prepared  to  meet  their  assailants  with  a  murderous  fire 

caiupaigu.    fj,Qjj^  behind  trenches  and  stockades,  so  strongly  constructed  as  to  form,  in  fiwjt, 

a  continuous  series  of  forts,  was  an  enterprise,  the  difficulties  of  which  aflFord 

the  best  explanation  of  the  reluctance  of  successive  governors-general  to  engage 

in  it.     It  was  a  knowledge  of  these  difficulties,  and  confidence  in  their  peculiar 

mode  of  warfare,  that  made  the  Burmese  so  anxious  to  provoke  an  encounter. 

The  Prince  of  Tharawadee,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Ava,  when  told  that  the 

Burmese  soldiers  could  not  cope  with  the  British,  replied,   "We  are  skilled  in 


STt>R3iiKu  ov  A  Stockade,  Rangoon.— From  Moore's  Views  in  Rangoon. 

Burmese  making  trenches  and  stockades,  which  the  English  do  not  understand;"  and 
warfanj.  thcrc  cauuot  bc  a  doubt  that  to  this  skill  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  any 
successes  which  they  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Every  individual 
soldier  carried  a  spade  or  hoe  as  an  essential  part  of  his  military  equipment. 
With  this,  as  the  line  advanced,  he  dug  a  hole,  from  which  he  fired  away  under 
cover  till  a  nearer  approach  unearthed  him.  It  was  only,  however,  to  retire 
to  much  better  protection  within  his  stockades.  These  usually  formed  com- 
plete inclosures  of  a  square  or  oblong  shape,  varying  in  height  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  constructed  sometimes  of  soUd  beams  of  timber,  previously  pre- 
pared, and  sometimes  of  bamboos  and  young  wood  in  a  green  state.  The  whole 
firmly  and  closely  planted  in  the  ground,  and  bound  together  at  the  top  by 
transverse  beams,  with  no  more  openings  than  were  necessary  for  embrasures 
and  loop-holes,  formed  a  defensive  work  which  did  not  yield  readily  to  an 
ordinary  cannonade,  and  was  most  effectually  assailed  by  shells  and  rockets. 
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Within  the  interior,  platforms  were  fixed  or  embankments  thrown  up,  on  which  ad.  1824. 
gingals,  or  small  guns,  carrying  a  ball  of  six  or  twelve  ounces,  were  planted,  " 

and  occasionally,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  main  work,  it  had  the 
additional  protection  of  outer  and  inner  ditches,  and  of  minor  stockades,  abattis, 
and  similar  outworks. 

In  arranging  the  plan  of  a  campaign  in  a  country  presenting  such  physicjil  p^*"  ^f 
features,  and  against  troops  pursuing  such  a  system  of  military  tactics,  the  cAmpaigu. 
most  advisable  course  seemed  to  be  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  difficulties 
and  tediousness  of  land  routes,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  interior  by  water. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  latter  plan.  The 
capital  and  other  chief  cities  of  the  Burman  empire  were  situated  on  the 
Irawadi,  which,  if  the  proper  season  were  chosen,  might  be  ascended  by  a 
flotilla  conveying  troops  for  a  distance  of  500  miles  in  about  six  weeks.  In 
this  direction,  therefore,  it  was  determined  that  the  main  effi)rt  should  be  made; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  little  more  should  be  attempted  im  other  quarters 
than  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  and  check  his  further  progress.  This  plan, 
though  adopted  by  the  supreme  government  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  cordially  approved  by  him  before  any  actual 
steps  were  taken.  The  adjutant-general,  writing  in  his  name,  says: — ''The 
commander-in-chief  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  if  we  place  our  frontier 
in  even  a  tolerable  state  of  defence,  any  serious  attempt  will  be  made  by  the 
Burmese  to  pass  it;  but  should  he  be  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  he  is  inclined  to 
hope  that  our  military  operations  on  the  eastern  frontier  will  be  confined  to 
their  expulsion  from  our  territories,  and  to  the  re-establishment  of  those  states 
along  the  line  of  frontier  which  have  been  overrun  and  captured  by  the  Buimeso. 
Any  military  attempt  beyond  this,  upon  the  internal  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Ava,  he  is  inclined  to  deprecate,  as  in  place  of  armies,  fortresses,  and  cities,  he  is 
led  to  believe  we  should  find  nothing  but  jungle,  pestilence,  and  famina  It  appears 
to  the  commander-in-chief  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  punishing  the 
insolence  of  this  power  is  by  maritime  means." 

In  supplying  troops  to  the  maritime  expedition,  Bengal  very  imperfectly  BritiBh  foiv-o 
performed  its  part.  The  aversion  of  the  sepoys  to  a  sea  voyage  could  only 
have  been  overcome  by  forcing  their  inclinations,  and  as  this  was  judgfed  inex- 
pedient, this  presidency  furnished  only  his  Majesty's  13th  and  38th  regiments, 
two  companies  of  artillery,  and  the  40th  regiment  of  native  infantry.  Madras, 
v^^bere  the  sepoy  objection  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent,  and  was  perhaps  in 
some  degree  overcome  by  the  energy  and  popularity  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro  the 
governor,  furnished  a  much  larger  force,  consisting  of  his  Majesty's  41  st  and 
89th  regiments,  the  Madras  European  regiment,  and  seven  native  regiments, 
with  detachments  of  pioneers  and  artillery.  The  whole  force,  mustering 
upwards  of  11,000  men,  about  one  half  Europeans,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.     Under  him  Colonel 
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AD.  1834.  M^Creagh  commanded  the  Bengal,  and  Colonel  Macbean  the  Madras  division. 
The  naval  force  consisted  of  the  sloops  of  war  Lame  and  Sophia,  with  several 
Arrival  of  of  the  Company's  cruisers,  having  the  transports  in  convoy,  a  flotilla  of  twenty 
off  Rangoon,  gun-brigs  and  twenty  war-boats,  each  carrying  a  piece  of  heavy  ordnance,  and 
the  Diana,  a  small  steam-vessel,  which,  as  she  was  the  first  of  the  kind  seen  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  regarded  by  the  natives  with  wonder 
and  superstitious  terror,  when  they  saw  her  without  sails  or  oars,  moving 
against  wind  and  tide  by  some  mysterious  agency.  Captain  Canning  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  political  agent  and  joint-commissioner  with  the 
commander-in-chief  Port  Cornwallis,  situated  near  the  north-east  extremity 
of  the  Great  Andaman  Island,  was  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvoua    The 

Bengal,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Madras 
force,  met  here  in  the  end  of  April,  1824, 
and  having  been  jomed  by  Commodore 
Grant,  the  chief  naval  oflScer  in  the 
Indian  seas,  in  the  Liffey  frigate,  sailed 
north-east  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  on 
the  9th,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
alarm  of  the  Burmese,  who  appear 
never  to  have  dreamed  of  an  attack  in 
this  quarter,  arrived  off*  the  mouths  of 
the  IrawadL 

Tlie  Irawadi  rises  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  Iron- 
tiers   of  Assam,  and  after   a  southern 
course  of  about  1000  miles,  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal    Like  the  Ganges,  it 
has  a  large  delta,  at  the  upper  extremity 
Tiie  Irawadi.  of  which  it  dividcs  iuto  a  number  of  branches.    These  opening  into  one  another, 
•     form  a  kind  of  net- work  across  the  delta,  and  carry  off"  so  much  of  the  water 
that  the  main  stream  may  be  said  to  disappear.     The  two  principal  branches 
are  the  Bassein  on  the  west,  and  the  Rangoon  on  the  east,  each  of  thera  so 
called  from  an  important  town   of  the  same   name  situated  on  its  banka 
Rangoon,  the  larger  of  the  two  towns,  and  the  chief  port  of  Burmah,  stood  on 
the  left  bank,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fork  formed  by  two 
branches,  the  one  of  which  flows  eastward  under  the  name  of  the  Syriam,  while 
the  other,  continuing  the  river  of  Rangoon,  properly  so  called,  flows  south  to 
the  sea.     Its  width  at  Rangoon  was  nearly  half  a  mile,  and   on  its  opposite 
bank  stood  a  town  of  some  extent  called  Dalla. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  expedition  sailed  up  the  river,  and  anchored 
opposite  to  Rangoon,  Its  defences,  consisting  only  of  a  stockade  about  twelve 
feet  high,  which  inclosed  it  on  every  side,  and  of  a  principal  batteiy  of  twelve 
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guns,  situated  on  a  wharf  at  the  river  side,  were  far  too  feeble  to  offer  any  a.d.  i824. 
effectual  resistance.     After  a  few  shots  from  the  battery,   which  the  Liffey 
instantly  silenced,  the  troops  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  town  without  Attack  and 
seeing  an  enemy.     When  the  firing  commenced,  the  governor  sent  an  American  Rangoon. 
missionary  to  ask  what  the  English  wanted,  and  threatening,  if  the  fire  did  not 
cease,  to  put  to  death  such  Europeans  as  were  in  his  hands.     These  so-called 
Europeans  were  eight  British  traders  and  pilots,  two  American  missionaries, 
an  Armenian,  and  a  Greek.     His  fears  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
murderous  threat,  and  he  fled,  leaving  his  prisoners  behind  him.     These,  to  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  victors,  proved  to  be  the  only  inhabitants 
remaining  in  Rangoon.     The  whole  population  had  been  ordered  to  retire  into 
the  adjacent  forests,  and  not  a  man  had  ventured  to  disobey. 

This  total  desei-tion  of  the  city  was  an  event  which  the  British  had  never 
anticipated,  and  against  which  consequently  they  had  made  no  provision. 
Knowing  that  Pegu,  the  province  in  which  Rangoon  is  situated,  was  a  Error  ui 
comparatively  recent  conquest  of  the  Burmese,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  were  campaign. 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  new  masters,  they  had  expected  to  be  hailed 
as  deliverers,  and  to  have  all  the  resources  of  a  productive  country  placed  at 
their  disposal,  whereas  they  now  found  that  no  assistance  whatever  would  be 
given  to  them,  and  that  they  must  depend  entirely  upon  themselves  for  supplies. 
Under  such  circumstances,  an  advance  into  the  interior  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
impracticable.  With  the  view  of  taking  advantage  of  the  augmented  volume 
of  water  in  the  river,  they  had  arrived  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  country  would  become  inundated,  and 
instead  of  carrying  on  a  decisive  campaign,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain 
shut  up  in  Rangoon,  or  at  least  to  confine  military  operations  to  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Considerations  which  had  been  previously  overlooked  now  forced 
themselves  into  view,  and  it  became  impossible  not  to  admit  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  campaign  serious  blunders  had  been  committed.  The 
attack  by  sea,  if  advisable  at  all,  was  ill-timed.  An  attempt  to  ascend  the 
river  in  incommodious  boats  during  the  tropical  rains,  without  native  boatmen 
to  guide  them,  and  while  both  banks  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  would 
only  be  to  invite  destruction;  and  yet,  to  remain  cooped  up  among  the  swamps 
of  the  delta,  was  to  expose  the  troops  to  a  mortality  which,  while  it  gave  none 
of  the  triumphs  of  actual  warfare,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  far  more  destructive 
No  choice,  however,  remained,  and  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  troops  under 
cover,  and  use  .all  despatch  in  obtaining  the  necessary  provisions  and  supplies 
from  India. 

The  stockades  of  Rangoon,  though  a  feeble  defence  against  a  British  force,  were 
a  sufficient  protection  against  any  sudden  onset  of  the  natives,  and  no  new 
works  therefore  were  required  for  security.  The  more  commodious  and 
substantial  of  the  buildings  were  appropriated  for  the  head-quarters  and  general 
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Golden 
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AD.  1824.  staff,  and  for  the  stores  and  ammunition.  About  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Rangoon,  on  an  artificial  mound  about  thirty  feet  high,  stood  a  famous  Buddhist 
temple,  called  Shwe-da-gon,  or  the  Golden  Pagoda,  solidly  built  of  brick,  on  an 
octagonal  base,  coated  with  gilding,  decorated  with  ornamental  mouldings,  and 
rising  in  the  form  of  a  cone  gradually  tapering  to  a  spire  to  the  height  of 
above  300  feet  This  temple  being,  like  the  town,  entirely  abandoned,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  Majesty's  69th  regiment  and  the  Madras  artillery; 
the  rest  of  the  troops  found  convenient  cantonments  in  a  number  of  small 
temples  and  priests'  residences,  lining  two  roads  which  led  from  the  northern 
gateway  of  the  town  to  the  pagoda.  During  the  completion  of  these  arrange- 
ments, detachments  explored  the  neighbourhood,  and  parties  proceeded  up  the 
river  in  boats  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  and  destroying  any  defences  or 


The  Shwe-da  oon  Pagoda,  Rakgoox.— From  a  photograph. 


snooeHee  of  fire-rafts  which  they  might  discover.  One  of  these  parties  came  upon  an  unfinished 
stockade  at  Kemendine,  about  sixty  miles  above  Rangoon,  and  having  landed, 
gallantly  carried  it,  though  not  without  some  loss,  against  a  very  superior  force. 
On  the  same  day  a  considerable  detachment,  sent  some  distance  into  the  interior, 
fell  in  with  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  who,  instead  of  risking  an  encounter,  fled 
into  the  adjoining  forest  While  these  successes  gave  reason  to  believe  that 
Burmese  courage  was  not  of  a  high  order,  there  were  numerous  indications  of 
their  activity  in  preparing  for  a  fiiture  struggle,  and  of  their  determination  not 
to  allow  their  invaders  to  remain  long  at  ease  in  their  cantonments.  About  the 
middle  of  May  the  rains  set  in,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  ai'ound  Rangoon 
became  one  vast  sheet  of  water. 

While  the  expedition  was  preparing  to  proceed  against  Rangoon,  a  force 
collected  under  Brigadier-general  M'Morine  at  Goalpara,  on  the  Brahmapootra, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Assam,  moved  eastward  on  the  13th  of  March,  1824,  to 
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Gowhatty,  where  the,  Burmese  had  thrown  up  stockades.     They  did  not,   a.t).  is?*. 
however,  venture  to  defend  them,  and  retired  as  the  British  approached.     The 
population,  who  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  their  Burmese  masters,  were  eager  Land  fowe 
to  throw  oflFthe  yoke,  and  manifested  a  most  friendly  disposition;  but  as  they  *" 
were  too  poor  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies,  and  the  transport  of  these  was, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  it  was  necessary, 
instead  of  advancing  with  the  whole  force,  to  send  forward  a  detachment 
under  Colonel  Richards  to  Nowgong  to  meet  Mr.  Scott,  the  commissioner,  who 
had  arrived  there  with  an  escort.     From  Nowgong,  Colonel  Richards  proceeded 
to  Kaliabar,  and  thence  eastward  to  Maura  Mukh,  where  the  governor  of  Assam 
was  stockaded  with  a  force  of  about  1000  men.     The  favourable  opportimity 
of  striking  a  blow  which  would  probably  have  liberated  the  whole  of  Upper 
Assam,  was  abandoned  from  want  of  supplies,  and  Colonel  Richards,  thus 
obliged  to  renounce  the  advantage  of  his  previous  successes,  returned  to  Growhatty 
to  pass  the  rainy  season. 

In  June,  the  Burmese,  who  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  retired  from  Proceedings 
Kachar,  retiuned  with  a  force  estimated  at  8000  men,  and  began  to  make  andMnni- 
incujsions  from  Munipoor,  stockading  themselves  on  the  heights  of  Talain,  ^^^' 
Dudpatlee,  and  Jatrapoor.    The  force  left  in  Sylhet  was  far  too  feeble  to  oflFer 
any  effectual  opposition  to  them,  and  an  attempt  to  dislodge  them  fi*om  a  stockade 
at  Talain  proved  a  failure.     A  retreat  followed,  and  the  Burmese,  elated  with 
success,  remained  in  imdisputed  possession  of  Kachar  till  the  season  should 
allow  the  campaign  to  be  again  opened 

In  Aracan,  the  original  seat  of  their  aggression,  the  Burmese  appear  to  have  invasion  of 
made  their  main  effort ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  British  were  by  the  Bur- 
surprising  them  at  Rangoon,  they  were  effecting  an  almost  equal  surprise  by 
appearing  on  the  frontiers  of  Chittagong  with  a  force  of  more  than  10,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  renowned  Maha  Bandoola.  The  force  prepared  to  resist  this 
invasion  was  whoUy  inadequate,  but  the  Bengal  government,  though  made 
aware  of  the  threatened  danger,  made  no  additional  effort  to  avert  it  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  great  negligence,  it  was  severely  punished. 
Colonel  Shapland,  holding  the  command  in  Chittagong,  had  pushed  forward  to 
Ramoo  a  detachment  under  Captain  Noton,  consisting  of  five  companies  of  the 
45th  native  infantry,  with  two  guns,  and  details  from  a  Mug  levy  and  the 
Chittagong  provincial  battalion.  Against  this  detachment,  the  Burmese,  after 
crossing  the  Naaf,  rapidly  advanced  with  theii*  whole  concentrated  force,  and  on 
the  13th  of  May  arrived  at  a  stream  flowing  past  Ramoo.  Captain  Noton's 
two  guns,  well  served,  prevented  their  passage  for  some  time,  but  they  at  last 
effected  it,  and  hastened  to  attack  him.  His  whole  force  consisted  of  about  1050 
men>  but  of  these  650  were  irregulars,  on  whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
Having  posted  his  troops  behind  a  bank  surrounding  the  encampment,  with 
his  right  flanked  by  the  river,  his  iront  formed  by  the  regular  sepoys  with  the 
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A  D.  1824.  two  six-pounders,  and  protected  by  a  tank,  at  which  a#8trong  picket  waa  sta- 
tioned, and  his  rear  protected  by  another  tank,  which  was  given  in  charge  to  the 
The  British  provincials  and  the  Mug  levy,  he  waited  the  encounter.  After  a  short  struggle, 
Kamoo.  the  proviucials  and  Mugs  gave  way,  and  the  Burmese,  making  their  way  into 
the  real-,  rendered  the  position  untenable.  Of  necessity  a  retreat  was  ordered. 
At  first  it  was  conducted  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  but  ultimately,  as  the 
enemy  pressed  on  with  increasing  boldness,  the  men  threw  down  their  arms 
and  rushed  into  the  water.  The  loss  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Only  about  250  in  all  were  missing,  but  not  a  few  of  these,  carried  off  as 
prisoners  to  Ava,  confirmed  that  court  in  the  belief  that  its  soldiei-s  were  irresis- 
tible; while  an  unmanly  panic,  communicated  from  Chittagong  and  Dacca, 
spread  even  to  Calcutta,  where,  among  other  absurdities,  it  was  deemed  not 
incredible  that  a  body  of  adventurous  Burmese  might  penetrate  through  the 
Sunderbunds  into  the  British  Indian  metropolis.  Though  the  disaster  wa.s 
thus  monstrously  exaggerated,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  had  the  Burmese 
known  how  to  improve  their  advantage,  a  considerable  tract  of  British  territoiy 
might  have  been  overnm  and  pillaged.  Fortunately  they  spent  the  time  in 
idle  exultation,  till  the  rains  opposed  an  efiectual  barrier  to  their  further  progress, 
and  before  the  season  for  campaigning  again  commenced,  a  blunder  which  had 
left  Chittagong  almost  undefended  was  repaired.  The  expedition  to  Rangoon 
had  also  produced  its  effect,  and  the  King  of  Ava,  alarmed  for  his  capital,  hml 
given  orders  that  all  available  troops  should  be  concentrated  for  defensive 
warfare.  The  army  of  Aracan  was  consequently  recalled,  and  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Burmese  could  have  inflicted  a  serious  blow  was  lost. 
Operations  The  raius,  while  they  rendered  a  regular  campaign  impossible,  had  not  pro- 

Ticinityof  duced  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  B^ngoon.  The  Burmese,  considerably  rein- 
angoon.  gjj^g^^  constructcd  stockadcs  in  every  direction,  in  order  to  exclude  access  to 
the  interior,  and  by  sending  parties  through  the  jungle,  incessantly  harassed 
the  pickets  and  cut  off  all  stragglers.  They  also  sent  down  fire-rafts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  the  vessels  and  flotilla  anchored  off  Rangoon.  During  these 
operations  the  British  were  not  contented  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  On  the 
28th  of  May,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  taking  400  Europeans  and  250  sepo^-s, 
with  a  gun  and  howitzer,  proceeded  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  The  path,  after 
leading  through  a  tangled  forest,  where  the  natural  obstacles  were  increased  by 
artificial  impediments,  opened  on  rice  fields  and  plains  knee-deep  in  water. 
The  difficulty  of  transporting  the  guns  in  consequence  became  so  great,  that  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  send  them  back  under  the  escort  of  the  sepoya  The 
detachment,  thus  limited  to  Europeans  alone,  continued  the  route,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Rangoon  came  in  sight  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy  about  7000  strong.  Part  of  them,  entrenched  behind  strong  stockades, 
were  immediately  attacked  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  main  bodj, 
intimidated  by  this  success,  showed  no  inclination  to  avenge  their  comrades,  and 
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the  detachment  returned  unmolested  to  the  cantonments.     Two  days  after,  ah.ibu. 
another  stockade  not  far  from  the  great  pagoda  was  stormed. 

These  successes,  however  much  they  may  have  discouraged  the  Burmese.  Affair  at 
did  not  deter  them  from  prosecuting  the  plan  they  had  evidently  formed  of  *"*"  ^"^ 
hemming  in  the  British  troops  within  Rangoon,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  alterna- 
tive but  surrender  or  destruction.  At  Kemendine,  in  particular,  a  series  of 
extensive  works  had  been  constructed.  These  it  was  determined  to  attack 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  with  this  view  three  columns  were  detached 
against  the  northern  and  eastern  faces  of  the  stockades,  while  General  Campbell, 
embarking  300  of  his  Majesty's  41st  regiment,  ascended  the  Irawadi  with 
three  cruisers.  The  works  proved  stronger  than  had  been  supposed,  and  none 
of  the  columns  having  succeeded  in  penetrating  them,  a  retreat  became 
necessary.  Tlie  Burmese,  however,  were  not  permitted  long  to  exult  in  this 
succesa  On  the  10th  of  June  the  attack  was  renewed  with  a  more  adequate 
force,  consisting  of  3000  men,  with  four  eighteen-pounders  and  four  howitzers. 
Before  reaching  Kemendine  it  was  necessary  to  capture  a  strong  stockade  which 
had  been  erected  between  it  and  the  great  pagoda.  Three  of  its  sides  were 
inclosed  by  the  forest,  and  the  fourth  side  had  in  its  front  a  plain  covered  with 
water.  This  naturally  strong  position  showed  the  importance  which  was 
attached  to  it  by  the  number  of  troops  collected  to  defend  it  The  attack  com- 
menced with  a  cannonade  on  the  open  face.  After  an  hour  a  sufficient  aperture 
was  made,  and  the  storming  column  rushed  forward ;  and  about  the  same  time 
a  second  column  managed  to  clamber  over  the  palisades  in  the  rear.  The 
defenders  thus  attacked  in  opposite  directions,  and  unable  to  escape,  fought 
with  desperation,  while  the  bayonet  made  fearful  havoc  among  them.  This 
attack  was  expected  to  be  only  the  prelude  to  one  of  greater  difficulty,  and 
batteries  had  begun  to  play  on  the  works  at  Kemendine,  when  the  unusual 
silence  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  they  were  found  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Burmese,  after  the  severe  lesson  that  had  thus  been  taught  them,  became  less 
confident,  and  withdrawing  to  a  greater  distance,  began  to  concentrate  their 
forces  at  Donabew,  fifty  miles  above  Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes,  the  British  had  not  as  yet  made  any  comparative 
decided  progress,  and  were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  comparative  inaction,  produced  by 
One  obvious  cause  of  this  was  the  state  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  ****  ** 
rains,  but  there  was  unfortunately  another  cause  of  a  more  distressing  nature. 
Disease,  the  effect  partly  of  the  climate,  and  partly  of  a  deficiency  of  fresh  and 
wholesome  provisions,  began  to  prevail  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  that  scarcely 
3000   men  remained  fit  for  active  duty  towards  the  end  of  the  monsoon. 
Meanwhile  the  enemy,  apparently  aware  how  much  their  invaders  were  reduced 
and  enfeebled,  were  encouraged  to  make  new  exertions.     Towards  the  end  of 
Jime,  great  numbers  of  troops  were  observed  passing  from  Dalla  on  the  right 
bank  to  the  left  above  Kemendine,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  while  the  forests  in 
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A.D.  1824.  firont  were  occupied  with  troops,  three  columns,  each  about  1000  strong,  moved  to 
the  right  as  if  to  interpose  between  part  of  the  cantonments  and  Rangooa 
They  were  speedily  checked  and  dispersed,  but  the  very  next  day  resumed 
operations  by  marching  a  strong  body  upon  Dalla.  It  was  only  to  sustain  a 
second  repulse ;  and  Dalla  itself,  as  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
might  be  used  as  a  cover  for  other  attempts,  was  destroyed. 
Extengire  The  court  of  Ava  had  been  hoping  to  hear  of  the   annihilation   of  the 

prepora- 

tionsoftbe  invaders,  and  being  of  course  disappointed  with  the  progress  of  events,  had 
^^^^'  superseded  Thekia  Wungyee  in  the  command,  and  given  it  to  Thamba  Wungyee, 
who,  knowing  what  was  expected  of  him,  was  naturally  anxious  not  to  fall  short 
of  it.  He  accordingly  made  a  great  display  of  activity,  and  gave  so  much 
annoyance  that  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  him.  This  was  no  easy  task. 
The  Rangoon  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  town,  is  joined  by  another  branch 
of  the  Irawadi,  called  the  Lyne.  Here  Thamba  Wungyee  had  erected  four 
stockades— one  at  the  junction,  another  about  half  a  mile  below  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rangoon,  a  third  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the  left  bank,  and 
a  fourth  at  Kamaroot,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  junction,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Lyna  This  last,  the  hirgest  and  strongest  of 
all,  was  connected  with  the  others  by  entrenchments.  These  works  were 
defended  by  at  least  10,000  men.  On  the  8th  of  July,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
ascended  the  river  with  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  the  Larnej  two  of  the  Company's 
cruisers,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  having  on  board  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  having  with  little  difficulty  overpowered  the  enemy's  fire  by  that  of  the 
ships,  carried  the  three  stockades  accessible  from  the  river.  The  fourth  stockade 
could  not  be  thus  reached,  and  a  strong  detachment  under  Brigadier-general 
Macbean  marched  against  it  from  the  Shwe-da-gon.  Tlie  march  proved  so 
difficult,  that  the  heavy  artiUery  was  sent  back,  and  only  a  few  small  howitzers 
retained  On  reaching  Kamaroot  it  was  found  that  the  stockades  to  be 
captured  were  no  fewer  than  seven,  and  besides  being  strongly  garrisoned, 
Capture  of    were  defended  by  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.      Within  ten  minutes  after  the 

Kamaroot.  attack  conmienced,  the  first  stockade  was  carried  by  escalade ;  the  second  after 
a  longer  resistance  yielded  to  the  same  mode  of  capture ;  the  others  scarcely 
offered  any  resistance;  and  thus,  without  firing  a  shot,  by  the  aid  of  the 
bayonet  alone,  works  which  the  Burmese  regarded  as  almost  impregnable  were 
wrested  from  them  by  a  mere  handful  of  assailants.  Among  the  incidents  at 
Kamaroot,  a  single  conflict  between  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Sale,  and  a 
Burman  of  rank  who  fell  by  his  hand,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  About  800 
of  the  enemy  lay  dead  within  the  stockades;  Thamba  Wungyee,  the  com- 
mander, died  of  his  wounda  The  defeat  at  Kamaroot  struck  terror  into  the 
Burmese,  and  made  them  for  the  first  time  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  a  war 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

While  waiting  the  return  of  the  dry  season.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was 
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necessarily  restricted  on  land  to  a  petty  and  desultory  warfare.      In  the  a.d.  i884. 
beginning  of  August  he  took  Syriam,  the  ancient  capital  of  Pegu,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Pegu  with  that  of  Eangoon,  and  of  some  c»ptureof 
historical  interest  from  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  it  by  the  Portuguese,  operations 

in  Pm^. 

when  they  were  aspiring  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  whole  East.    In 


Attack  on  Fort  op  Syriam.— From  Moore's  Views  in  Rangoon, 

this  old  factory  the  Burmese,  when  attacked  by  the  British  detachment,  forti- 
fied themselves  as  if  determined  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  after  opening  a  brisk  fire 
their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  saved  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
an  escalade,  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  inhabitants  of  Rangoon,  who  had  at 
first  so  universally  obeyed  the  order  to  quit  it,  now  began  gradually  to  return, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  generally  showed  so  much  disaffection  to  their 
Burmese  masters,  that  they  might  to  all  appearance  have  easily  been  induced 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  had  for  sixty  years  lain  heavily  upon  them.  As 
yet,  however,  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
their  wishes  for  independence,  as  the  effect  might  have  been  to  place  a  chief 
upon  the  throne  who  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon  it  without  British 
assistance.  The  restraint  thus  exercised  was  at  all  events  cautious,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  if  it  was  well  judged,  as  it  made  the  Peguers,  if  not  jealous  of 
our  success,  indifferent  to  it,  and  thus  tended  to  protract  the  war.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  view  ultimately  taken  by  the  supreme  government,  as  they 
afterwards  gave  the  encouragement  which  they  now  refused,  and  offered  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  any  chief  whom  the  Peguers  might  appoint  to 
rule  over  them. 

The  obstftcles  to  operations  by  land  did  not  apply  to  those  by  sea^     While 
the  expedition  was  on  its  way  the  island  of  Cheduba  had  been  reduced  by  a 
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AD.  1834.  party  detached  for  that  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  August  a  strong  division 
sailed  for  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  which,  under  the  names  of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 

Subjugation  Mcrguc,  form  a  narrow  but  fertile  maritime  tract  stretching  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  six  degrees  of  latitude,  fi'om  the  mouths  of 


lisaenm 
provinc5es. 


the  Irawadi  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Molucca  peninsula.  The  towns  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergue,  and  the  provinces  of  which  they  are  the  capitals,  were  speedily 
reduced.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former  cordially  assisted  in  the  invasion,  and 
after  seizing  the  Burmese  governor,  made  a  voluntary  surrender.  At  Mergue 
the  resistance  was  more  seeming  than  real;  and  after  the  troops  had  landed 
and  stormed  the  first  stockade,  all  opposition  ceased,  and  the  people  who  had 
at  first  fled  soon  returned,  and  were  perfectly  reconciled  to  tlieir  new  mastei-s. 
The  resistance  in  Ye,  or  Amherst,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  important  town  of  Martaban,  situated  in  the  north  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  and  either  on  or  within  the  fi-ontiers  of  Pegu.  As  it  possessed 
defences  of  some  strength,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  number  of 
Buimese,  it  was  not  taken  without  the  combined  exertions  of  the  naval  and 
the  land  forces,  aiid  the  storming  of  a  series  of  stockades.  The  importance  of 
these  conquests  was  soon  felt  in  more  abundant  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  to 
the  troops  at  Rangoon,  and  the  establishment  of  comparatively  healthy  stations 
for  the  recovery  of  invalids. 
Burmese  The  Burmcsc  meanwhile  were  not  inactive,  and  besides  keepinff  up  a  series 

attempton        «  ,  ,  .  r      o      r 

the  Golden  of  petty  but  harassmg  manoeuvres,  actually  ventured  on  a  night  assault  of  the 
British  post  at  the  Golden  Pagoda.  In  this  attempt  they  had  no  ordinary 
encouragement,  for  they  were  headed  by  leaders,  part  of  them  said  to  be 
female,  who  had  succeeded  by  means  of  charms  and  amulets  in  making  them- 
selves invulnerable.     The  loss  of  twenty  of  their  number  having  satisfied  them 

that  the  charm  had 

:  ^   -7    ,.  somehow     or    other 

—  -^ ^"^-  •'---'- -l^-.^^.r--:-^jy-ii<:;^^  -.  lost  its  efficacy^  they 

decamped     in    con- 
fusion.    On  the  op- 
posite   side   of    the 
river  at  Dalla,  where 
a   British    post  had 
been  established,  the 
Burmese      made    a 
bold  attempt  to  cut 
off*  some    gun-brigs 
which  were  anchored  in  the  vicinity.     For  this  purpose  they  brought  down  a 
flotilla,  which  on  the  first  alarm  was  put  to  flight,  and  chased  till  five  of  its 
boats  were  captured.     Higher  up  the  river,  where  the  Burmese  were  understood 
to  be  busily  erecting  stockades  and  preparing  fire-rafts,  a  combined  naval  and 
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land  force  succeeded  in  dislodging  them  on  the  first  onset.     These  encountere  a.u.  1824. 
proved  that  the  courage  of  the  Burmese  had  greatly  declined,  but  an  event 
now  occurred  tending  greatly  to  revive  it. 

Information  having  been  received  in  the  beginning  of  October  that  the  serious  zt»- 
Burmese  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Kaikloo,  about  fourteen  miles  from  K^iki^. 
Rangoon,  it  was  determined  to  dislodge  them,  and  as  the  Madras  native 
infantry  were  mortified  at  the  subordinate  part  they  had  borne  in  previous 
exploits,  this  important  task  was  now  assigned  to  them  alone.  Accordingly, 
Colonel  Smith  was  detached  on  the  4tb  with  a  brigade  of  the  3d  and  34th 
native  infantry,  mustering  about  800  men,  and  two  howitzers.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  arrived  at  a  Burmese  entrenchment,  and  after  an  inefiectual 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  escalade,  succeeded  by  means  of  the  howitzers.  The 
failure  of  the  escalade  was  rather  ominous,  and  Colonel  Smith,  on  learning  from 
the  prisoners  that  the  preparations  of  the  Burmese  at  Eaikloo  were  more 
formidable  than  had  been  imagined,  asked  to  be  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of 
Europeans.  The  commander-in-chief,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
are  more  easily  explained  than  justified,  refused  Europeans,  and  sent  only 
300  Madras  infantry,  with  two  additional  field-piece&  The  whole  set  out  for 
Kaikloo  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October.  The  first  obstacles  encountered 
were  a  succession  of  breastworks.  From  the  time  spent  in  carrying  these  by 
storm,  it  was  five  in  the  afternoon  before  the  principal  stockade  was  reached. 
Its  right  rested  on  a  height  crowned  with  a  fortified  pagoda.  Colonel  Smith 
arranged  his  troops  in  three  columns — ^the  first  to  attack  the  stockade  in  front, 
the  second  to  diverge  to  the  right  and  attack  it  in  flank,  and  the  third  to 
form  a  reserve,  while  a  party  should  make  a  dash  at  the  pagoda.  The  firat 
column  was  allowed  to  approach  within  sixty  yards,  and  was  then  suddenly 
assailed  with  a  murderous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  Major  Wahab,  who 
commanded,  and  the  leading  offtcers  and  men,  soon  fell  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  others,  losing  their  presence  of  mind,  lay  down  to  avoid  the  fire.  The 
assailants  of  the  pagoda  also  failed,  and  were  in  their  turn  pursued.  The  second 
column,  unable  to  penetrate  the  thicket,  was  in  the  meantime  retracing  it^ 
steps  without  having  effected  anything.  Under  these  circumstances  Colonel  conieqne»t 
Smith  saw  no  alternative  but  retreat.  Fortunately  the  second  column  of  the  Bur- 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  retreat  from  becoming  a  complete  rout,  and  the 
whole  fell  back  in  tolerable  order,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  twenty-two  killed 
and  sixty-six  wounded.  This  afiair,  magnified  by  the  Burmese  into  a  great 
victory,  revived  their  spirits,  and  was  exultingly  celebrated  at  the  court  of  Ava. 
No  time,  however,  was  lost  in  retrieving  the  disaster.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
a  force  of  420  Europeans  and  850  native  infantry,  with  three  field-pieces, 
marched  against  Kaikloo,  and  had  their  indignation  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
on  seeing  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  who  fell  on  the  7th  hanging  from  trees 
in  horrid  states  of  mutilation.  They  hastened  forward  resolved  on  a  signal 
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AD.  1824.  vengeance,  but  found  the  works  abandoned,  and  returned  to  Rangoon  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  At  the  very  time  when  the  repulse  at  Kaikloo  was  sustained, 
it  was  partly  compensated  by  the  signal  defeat  of  Kye  Wungyee,  a  leading 
member  of  the  A va  ministry,  who  had  taken  post  at  Thantabain,  on  the  Lyne. 
Besides  fourteen  war-boats,  each  carrying  a  gun,  he  was  defended  by  three 
breastworks,  behind  which  stood  the  principal  stockade,  constructed  of  solid 
timber,  fifteen  feet  high,  with  an  interior  platform  carrying  small  iron  and 
wooden  guns,  and  heavier  ordnance  placed  in  battery  on  the  solid  ground 
below.  Formidable  as  these  works  appeared,  a  small  naval  and  military  force 
sent  against  them  stormed  part  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  thereby  struck  such 
terror,  that  the  other  part  was  abandoned  aft^r  one  or  two  ineffective  charges. 

The  season  for  opening  the  campaign 
was  now  approaching,  and  though  the 
climate  and  unwholesome  food  had  pro- 
duced so  much  sickness  that  not  more 
than  1300  Europeans  remained  fit  for 
duty,  and  the  native  troops  were  similarly 
reduced,  the  prospect  of  active  opera- 
tions was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  in  the 
full  conviction  of  coming  triumphs. 
And  yet  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
might  have  appalled  them.  According 
to  prevalent  rumour,  the  King  of  Ava 
had  at  last  mustered  all  his  forces  for 
a  final  effort,  which  was  to  drive  the 
invaders  into  the  sea,  or  send  them  off 
chains  to   the   interior,   where  igno- 
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miny  and  torture  awaited  them.  Maha 
Bandoola,  the  greatest  of  the  Burmese 
warriors,  had  arrived  with  his  veterans  from  Aracan,  and  was  advancing  od 
Rangoon  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Though  much  of  this  rumour  was  justly 
treated  as  mere  gasconade,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  partly  true, 
as  Maha  Bandoola  actually  made  his  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
lines  in  the  beginning  of  December.  His  army,  supported  on  the  right  by  a 
flotilla  of  war-boats  and  fire-rafts,  extended  in  a  semicircle  from  the  river 
opposite  Dalla,  past  Kemendine  and  the  Golden  Pagoda,  and  rested  with  its  left 
on  Puzendoon  creek,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Rangoon.  His  front,  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  dense  jungle,  was,  where  open,  protected  by  breastworks  and 
stockadea     The  Golden  Pagoda,  forming  the  key  of  the  British  position,  was 


•  This  suit,  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  consista 
of  a  mixture  of  plate  and  qnilted  armonr— the  former 
having  a  circnlar  breast  defence,  and  all  the  pieces 


ornamented  with  a  rich  gilded  arabesque  borJeriog: 
tlie  latter  composed  of  crimson  velvet,  with  small 
studs  of  metal.    The  spear  abaft  is  of  chased  ul^er. 
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occupied  by  300  men  of  his  Majesty's  38tli,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,   ad.  1824. 
while   the   28th   Madras   infantry  were   stationed  immediately  below.       His 
Majesty's  13th  were  posted  with  some  guns  along  the  high  ground  leading  from  Poeition 

of  Sritiiih 

the  pagoda  to  the  town.    An  old  Buddhist  convent  in  front  of  the  lines  was  held  anuy  at 
by  200   Madras   £uropeau  infantry  and   some  sepoys;   and  the  stockade  of    **'^^"' 
Kem^idinie,  which  covered  the  left  rear  of  the  position,  by  the  26th  Madras  native 
infantry  and  a  few  Madras  Europeans     The  remainder  of  the  force  was  placed 
in  communication  with  Rangoon,  which,  as  well  as  Kemendine,  derived  impor- 
tant additional  defence  from  the  shipping. 

During  the  first  week  of  December,  Maha  Baudoola  kept  his  army  incessantly  Great  exer- 

•  •  1  •  1  •  tioni  of  th« 

employed,  both  m  advancing  his  works  and  making  repeated  attempts  on  the  Burmeui. 
Kemendine  stockade.  Repulse  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  dislodging  them,  for 
the  moment  their  assailants  retired,  they  returned  and  resimied  their  labours. 
By  this  perseverance  they  made  so  much  progress,  and  so  annoyed  the  shipping 
by  constant  firing  and  the  launching  of  fire-rafls,  that  something  more  than 
desultory  efforts  seemed  necessary,  and  a  general  attack  was  resolved  upon. 
Accordingly,  while  gun-boats  sailed  up  Puzendoon  creek  to  take  the  Burmese 
in  flank,  two  columns,  the  one  of  1100  men  under  Major  Sale,  and  the  other  of 
GOO  men  under  Major  Walker,  moved  against  their  lefL  The  operation  was 
successful,  and  both  columns  breaking  through  the  entrenchments  drove  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  left  from  their  position,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  men,  guns, 
military  equi]>ments,  and  stores.  Maha  Bandoola  seeming  still  disposed  to 
maintain  his  right  and  centre,  another  and  still  greater  effort  became  necessary. 
It  was  made  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  four  columns,  and  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  whole  Burmese  army,  which  fled  in  complete  disorder 
without  waiting  to  be  attiicked  in  the  entrenchments.  No  hostile  force  now 
remamed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rangoon,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Burmese 
again  gave  proof  of  their  presence  and  their  determination  to  omit  no  mode  of 
warfare  which  gave  any  promise  of  success.  On  the  14th  of  December  a  con- 
flagration, which,  from  breaking  out  in  diffei*ent  places  at  once,  was  evidently 
intentional,  laid  a  great  part  of  Rangoon  in  ashes;  and  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  a  force  estimated  at  20,000  had  reached  Kokein,  only  five 
miles  to  the  north,  and  were  busily  employed  in  throwing  up  strong  defences. 
Their  presence  at  such  a  distance  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  therefore,  on  Brituh 
the  1 5th,  the  commander-in-chief  in  person  staiied  off  with  two  columiis,  the  right  Kokiiu. 
mustering  600,  and  the  left  800  men.  Short  as  the  time  had  been,  the  works 
at  Kokein  had  been  thrown  up  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  embraced  a  circuit 
of  three  miles,  and  consisted  of  two  lai^e  and  strong  stockades  situated  on  the 
flanks,  and  connected  by  six  circular  entrenchmenta  The  attack  having  l)een 
so  arranged  as  to  commence  simultaneously  in  front  and  rear,  the  Burmese  were 
completely  hemmed  in,  and  both  within  the  stockades  and  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  them  suffered  a  very  heavy  losa     During  this  operation  the  boats 
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A  D.  1824.   of  the  men-of-war  and  gun-boats,  towed  by  the  Diana  steamer,  were  employed 
in  destroying  the  enemy's  war-boats  and  fire-rafts.     The  grand  army  which 
defoited  «t  ^^^^  ^  Rangoon  for  the  purpose  of  either  slaughtering  the  invaders  or  carrying 
Kokwii.      them  off  in  chains,  had  vanished.     Maha  Bandoola,  however,  was  not  the  man  to 
despair  prematurely.     He  had  always  strenuously  advocated  the  war,  and  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  confess  that  the  only  effect  of  his  advice  had  been  to  bring 
his  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.     Retiring  to  Donabew,  he  immediately  began 
to  organize  a  new  army,  and  to  entrench  it  within  works  stronger  and  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  from  which  he  had  previously  been  driven.     While  he  is  thus 
employed  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  survey  of  the  operations  in  other  quarters. 
Operations  The  retirement  of  Colonel  Richards  from  his  advanced  position  in  Assam  to 

nABBun.     Q^^hat^y  ^j^g  immediately  followed  by  the  return  of  the  Burmese  and  the 
renewal  of  their  inroads  into  the  adjacent  districta     It  was  necessary  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  supplies  and  reinforcements,  to  resume  the  campaign. 
The  state  of  tlie  weather  rendering  it  impossible  to  proceed  at  once  with  his  whole 
force,  which  mustered  about  3000  native  troops,  he  was  only  able  towards  the 
end  of  October  to  send  off  two  detachments  by  water  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  enemy's  depredationa     The  one  detachment  under  Major  Waters,  after 
routing  a  party  of  Burmese  at  Raha  Chowki,  proceeded  to  Nowgong,  where  the 
Boora  Rajah  and  the  governor  of  Assam  had  entrenched  themselves  with  1300 
men.     Notwithstanding  their  superior  numbers,  they  declined  the  encounter, 
and  left  him  to  take  undisputed  possession  of  their  works.     The  other  detach- 
ment, under  Major  Cooper,  proceeded  to  Caliabar,  and  found  it  abandoned. 
Colonel  Richards  having  thus  secured  two  advanced  positions,  commenced  a 
tedious  march  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  along  the  banks,  while  his  stores 
and  baggage  were  dragged  in  boats  against  the  cuirent  of  the  Brahmapootra^  and 
on  the  Cth  of  Januarj^  1825,  reached  Maura  Mukh,  about  120  miles  beyond 
Gowhatty.     On  the  29th  he  arrived  at  Rangpoor,  the  capital  of  Upper  Assam, 
situated  on  the  Dikho,  a  feeder  of  the  Brahmapootra.     The  fort,  consisting  of  a 
square  building  of  solid  masonry,  mounted  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  more- 
over rendered  difiicult  of  access  by  two  swamps  and  a  ditch.      It  was  defended 
by  a  strong  gan-ison  of  Burmese  and  Assamese,  and  seemed  ca|>able  of  makin<r 
a  vigorous   defence.      Fortunately   violent   dissensions   prevailed   among  the 
leaders,  and  Colonel  Richards  had  no  sooner  carried  a  stockade  which  had  been 
erected  across  tlie  road,  and  l)egun  to  plant  a  breaching  battery,  than  he  receive<l 
it«  final  Bub-  proposals  for  surrender.     The  terms  as  ultimately  arranged  were  that  such  of 
ju«»tioii.      |.|jg  garrison  as  chose  might  retire  peaceably  within  the  Burmese  territories, 
and  such  as  were  willing  to  submit  might  remain  in  Assam.      At  first  about 
9000  persons,  including  women  and  children,  began  their  departure  for  the 
Burmese  frontiers,  but  many  soon  repented,  and  the  numl>er  of  emigrants  was 
gi*eatly  diminished.     With  the  surrender  of  Rangpoor,  Assam  ceased  to  be  the 
*  scene  of  further  hostilities,  and  became  a  British  province. 
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When  the  obstacles  which  threatened  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Ran-  ad. i824. 
goon  became  known  at  Calcutta,  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  two  considerable 
armaments  for  an  overland  invasion  of  Ava,  the  one  to  penetrate  througli  Two  forces 
Kachar  and  Munipoor  into  the  valley  of  the  Ningtee,  a  tributary  of  the  Ira-  overland 
wadi,  and  the  other,  starting  from  Chittagong,  to  cross  the  mountains  between  ***"***  ^""^ 
Aracan  and  Ava,  and  ultimately  forni  a  junction  with  the  army  from  Rangoon. 
The  Kachar  division,  mustering  upwards  of  7000  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Shuldham,  assembled  on  the  Sylhet  frontier  toward  the  end  of  1824.     As  the 
Burmese  had  retired  from  Kachar,  and  had  full  occupation  in  Pegu,  there  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  direct  resistance.     There  were  pliysical  obstacles, 
however,  of  a  very  formidable  nature,  and  tliese  unfortunately,  from  the  same 
ignorance  and  rashness  which  characterized  all  the  initiatory  movements  in  the 
Burmese  war,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.     The  very  first  march  ProoeeaingB 
could  not  be  accomplished  till  a  road  had  been  made  by  the  pioneers,  with  Kachar 
infinite  labour,  from  Bhadrapoor  to  Banskandy.      The  distance  to  Munipoor  '°"*' 
was  still  ninety  miles  of  one  of  the  most  rugged  tracts  that  was  ever  travelled, 
presenting  a  succession  of  steep  hills  clothed  with  dense  forests,  water-com-ses 
with  high  and  precipitous  banks,  and  occasional   flats  of  deep  plashy  mire. 
The  pioneers  succeeded  in  cutting  a  foot-way  of  about  forty  miles,  but  it  was 
only  labour  in  vain,  as  neither  artillery  nor  loaded  cattle  could  pass  along  it. 
After  the  month  of  February  and  March.  1825,  had  been  spent  in  a  vain  endea- 
vour to  overcome  these  obstacles,  they  were  pronounced  insurmountable,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  invasion  by  Kachar  was  in  consequence  abandoned. 

The  Aracan  armament,  mustering  about  11,000  men,  under  the  command  of  TheArwan 
Brigadier-general  Morrison,  assembled  at  Chittagong.  The  preparations  for  it  ^"** 
bad  been  dilatory,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  an  ominous  descrip- 
tion. The  aversion  of  the  sepoys,  particularly  those  of  Bengal,  to  a  sea  voyage 
has  already  been  mentioned.  As  this  aversion  seemed  not  to  be  overcome, 
government  yielded  to  it,  and  resolved  to  substitute  a  tedious  and  difiicult  march 
by  land  for  the  far  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  sea  route  For  this  purpose 
several  sepoy  regiments  were  ordered  eastward  from  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces. During  their  march  a  very  imusual  number  of  desertions  took  place, 
and  it  became  obvious  that  the  aversion  of  tlie  sepoys  was  not  merely  to  the 
sea  voyage,  but  to  employment  at  all  in  the  Burmese  war.  They  had  heard  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Captain  Noton's  detachment  at  Ramoo,  and 
they  regarded  the  Burmese  with  terror,  as  a  kind  of  magicians  who  could  render 
themselves  invulnerable.  Tims  overcome  by  superstitious  and  unmanly  fears 
they  were  determined  not  to  go  to  Aracan  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it.  All 
therefore  that  they  wanted  was  a  plausible  pretext  for  refusing,  and  unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  they  had  no 
difliculty  in  finding  it.  Three  native  regiments,  the  26th,  47th,  and  62d,  cantoned 
•at  Barrackpoor,  were  under  orders  for  Aracan.     They  had  received  the  intimation 
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A  D.  18M.  with  murmura,  complainiug  with  some  show  of  reason  that  they  did  not  pes- 

seas  and  were  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  means  of  transport     The  sepoy 

compiaLuu  carried  his  knapsack,  containing  his  linen  and  various  small  articles,  and  sixty 

uftheMpojm  , 

iu  Aracau  rounds  of  ammunition,  but  in  addition  to  these,  in  order  not  to  risk  the  loss  of 
caste,  he  cumbered  himself  with  various  culinary  articles,  as  a  plate,  a  water- 
pot,  a  boiler,  a  frying  pan,  and  a  cup.  These  articles,  all  of  brass,  weighed 
about  twenty-two  lbs.,  and  could  only  be  conveyed  by  hiring  or  purchasin<:r 
bullocks  for  the  purpose.  This  expense,  probably  because  it  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  his  own  creating,  was  thrown  upon  himself,  and  was  usually  borne 
without  grumbling.  Iu  the  present  instance,  however,  the  circumstances  were 
of  an  exceptional  nature,  and  he  not  unreasonably  expected  that  allowance 
would  be  made  for  them.  The  commissariat,  in  supplying  its  own  demands,  had 
nearly  swept  Bengal  of  all  its  available  cattle,  and  none  could  be  obtained  by 
the  sei>oys  except  at  extravagant  rates.  When  tlie  &ct  wtis  represented  at 
'  'Jiead-quarters,  on  the  part  of  the  47th  regiment,  which  was  to  be  the  first  to 
march,  the  answer  returned  was  that  the  sepoys  must  provide  themselves  as 
usual.  The  mutinous  spirit  which  previously  existed  now  threw  off  restraint, 
and  at  private  meetings  held  within  the  lines,  the  sepoys  bound  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  march  unless  their  pay  was  increased  and  caiTiage  supplied  To 
remove  or  allay  the  discontent,  Colonel  Cartwright,  in  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, made  some  purchases  of  bullocks  at  his  own  expense,  and  government 
offered  advances  of  money ;  but  the  men  having  been  furnished  with  a  real 
grievance,  under  cover  of  which  they  might  disguise,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
effect  to  their  cowardl}'  fears  of  the  Burmese,  refused  to  part  with  it  In  fact 
the  grievance  had  been  practically  removeil,  for  two  days  before  the  final  orders 
to  march  were  given,  '"'the  cattle  for  the  baggage  were  reported  to  be  efficient 
and  ready,''  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  justification  or  palliation  of 
tlie  continued  insubordination  is,  that  having  been  allowed  to  [troceed  so  far  it 
could  not  now  be  suppressed. 

opoiinvtmr  Colonel  Cartwright,  having  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  restore  discipline, 
sought  the  advice  of  his  superior  officer  General  Dalzell,  who  proceeded  to 
Calcutta  to  consult  with  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the  commander-in-chief  On  his 
return  General  Dalzell  gave  orders  that  the  47th  regiment  should  appear  on 
|)arade  in  marching  order  on  the  1st  of  November.  About  a  thiixl  of  the  whole 
obeyed,  but  the  rest  assembling  tumultuously  in  the  adjacent  lines,  threatened 
to  fii-e  upon  them  if  they  stiired,  while  all  the  attempts  made  by  General 
Dalzell  and  the  other  officers  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  a  sense  of  duty  were 
met  with  clamour  and  menace.  They  wei*e,  therefore,  of  necessity  left  to  take 
their  own  course  till  effectual  means  of  coercion  could  l)e  provided.  During  the 
day  and  the  following  night  they  continued  in  the  same  excited  and  tumultu- 
ous state,  and  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  sent  a  i>etition  to  him.     Captain  Macan,  wlio  was  employed  to  translate 


«}r  the  47th 


iifttl**  i« 
fkuiry. 
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it,   appended  to  his   translation   the  following  note: — "The  original  of  this  a.d.  i8«4. 
petition  is  written  in  a  most  barbarous  and  unintelligible  manner.     No  regard 
is  paid  to  spelling,  grammar,  or  idiom.     I  am  therefore  doubtful  if  I  have  ^"*">>  "^ 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners  in  every  paragraph,  and  I  am  con-  B«»gai 
vinced  that  they  have  themselves  not  done  so.     Those  parts,  however  (such  as  ^t^.  " 
the  third  paragraph),  on  which  I  have  doubts  are  the  least  important."     The 
petition  certainly  justifies  Captain  Macan  s  account  of  it,  and  requires  a  very 
wide  interpretation,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  statement  of  what  the  mutineers  really  wanted.     Now  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  document,  though  long  enough  to  have  enumerated  a  large  list  of 
grievances,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  those  to  which  their  conduct  has 
usually  been  ascribed.     It  says  nothing  of  irregular  promotions,  which  are  said 
to  have  offended  them,  nor  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  bullocks  for  transport, 
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and  confines  itself  almost  entirely  to  one  single  topia  "The  case,"  it  says,  is  Their 
this: — "The  soubahdar  major  and  havildar  major  told  the  sepoys,  &a,  they  were  ghefanc^s. 
going  to  Rangoon,  and  would  be  embarked  on  board  ship,  and  he  told  all  the 
sepoys  that  when  the  Company  went  to  war  they  ought  not  to  shrink."  To 
this,  according  to  the  petition,  the  sepoys  replied  "that  they  never  could  put 
their  feet  on  board  ship,  and  that  no  person  would  forfeit  his  caste.  For  this 
reason  all  the  sepoys  swore  by  the  Ganges  water  and  toolaee  (sacred  basil),  that 
they  would  never  put  their  feet  in  a  ship;  and  every  gentleman  knows  that 
when  a  Hindoo  takes  Ganges  water  and  toolsee  in  his  hand,  he  will  sacrifice  his 
life.  In  this  way  the  regiment,  &c.,  pledged  themselves.  This  which  is  written 
is  our  representation."  After  complaining  of  the  soubahdar  and  havildar  for 
having  stated  to  Colonel  Cartwright  that  the  regiment  was  ready  to  march, 
"whereas  the  sepoys  knew  nothing  of  this  circumstance,"  the  petition  concludes 
tlius: — '*Now  you  are  master  of  our  lives;  what  you  order  we  will  do,  but 
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we  will  not  go  on  board  ship,  nor  will  we  march  for  that  purpose.  Formerly 
our  name  was  good,  but  it  has  now  become  bad ;  our  wish  is  therefoi*e  that  oui- 
names  be  effaced,  and  that  every  man  may  return  to  his  home."  From  these 
(][uotations  it  is  obvious  that  what  the  petitioners  really  demanded  was  that 
they  should  either  be  exempted  from  serving  in  the  Buimese  wai-  or  discharged. 
The  answer  to  the  petition  was  that  it  had  never  been  intended  to  send  them 
by  sea,  but  that  no  regard  could  be  had  to  soldiers  in  actual  rebellion,  and  the 
first  and  only  thing  thej^  had  to  do  was  to  lay  down  their  arms  without  stipu- 
lating for  conditions. 

As  the  6ther  two  native  regiments  were  known  to  be  infected,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  mutiny  could  not  be  expected  from  thei](i,  and  therefore  two  of  the 
king's  regiments — the  royals  and  the  47th — with  a  detachment  of  horse 
artillery,  and  a  troop  of  the  govemor-generars  body-guard,  had  been  brought 
to  Barrackpoor  for  that  purpose.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
November,  these  troops  were  drawn  up  perpendicularly  to  the  sepoy  lines,  the 
artillery  a  little  to  the  rear.  The  mutinous  regiment,  the  native  47th,  was 
formed  in  front  of  the  lines,  and  to  the  left,  in  the  rear  of  them,  the  26th  and 
G2d,  the  two  other  native  regiments  which  were  under  orders  to  march. 
About  twenty  men  of  the  26th,  and  above  100  of  the  62d,  had  joined  the  47th, 
and  stood  along  with  it  to  share  its  fate.  Before  the  final  step  was  taken  Sir 
Edward  Paget  deputed  the  quarter-master  general,  the  adjutant-general,  Colonel 
Galloway,  the  commander  of  the  rebellious  regiment,  and  Captain  Macan  of  the 
1 6th  lancers,  as  interpreter,  to  explain  his  answer  to  the  petition,  and  make  the 
mutineers  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  stood.  The 
native  officers  had  previously  withdrawn,  and  left  them  to  themselves.  After 
some  expostulation,  which  they  met  only  with  clamour  and  symptoms  of 
increasing  violence,  they  were  told  that  their  fate  depended  on  obeying  the 
orders  about  to  be  given  by  the  adjutant-general.  His  first  was  '*  order  arms  ;" 
it  was  instantly  obeyed ;  the  second  was  '*  ground  arms ;  "  it  was  met  with  loud 
murmurs  and  vociferations,  and  obeyed,  it  is  said,  only  by  a  single  individual. 
The  artillery  immediately  opened  fire,  and  the  mutineers,  though  possessed 
each  of  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  instead  of  employing  it  in  resistance,  at 
once  broke,  threw  down  their  a.rms,  and  fled.  In  rushing  across  the  parade- 
ground,  several  were  shot  by  the  infantry,  or  cut  down  by  a  charge  of  the 
body-guard,  still  more  fell  in  the  pursuit,  or  perished  in  the  river  which  skirts 
the  plain  of  Barrackpoor  on  the  north.  At  first  the  number  of  killed  was 
stated  at  nearly  200,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  an  exaggeration,  as  only 
eleven  bodies  were  found  in  the  lines  and  on  the  parade-ground.  Of  the  many 
who  were  made  prisoners,  and  afterwards  tried  by  native  courts-martial,  some 
ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  others  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  iron&  A 
more  lenient  course  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  all  those  detained  in  custody 
were  liberated.     The  native  officers,  on  the  assumption  that  they  must  have 
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known  of  the  mutiny,  and  perhaps  encouraged  it,  were  dismissed  the  service,  a.d.  1824. 
and  the  name  of  the  47th  Bengal  native  infantry  was  erased  from  the  army 
list.    The  stem  course  adopted  was  successful,  and  the  mutinous  spirit,  which 
had  ahready  infected  two  other  regiments  and  might  soon  have  been  much  more 
widely  spread,  disappeared. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  this  mutiny,  it  seems  impossible  ^^^^ 
to  deny  that  part  of  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  the  military  authorities,  ment. 
When  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  bullocks  for  transport  was  repre- 
sented to  them,  and  not  denied,  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  harsh  and  inconsiderate, 
simply  to  reply  in  eflfect  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  assist  in  obviating 
it.     It  is  true,  that  they  afterwards  came  forward  and  offered  to  advance  the 
necessary  funds,  but  by  this  very  act  they  pronounced  their  own  condemnation. 
If  there  was  any  propriety  in  the  advance,  it  ought  to  have  been  offered  at  the 
time  when  assistance  was  requested,  and  not  delayed  till  it  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  concession  made  under  pressure  to  mutineers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  refusal  of  assistance,  however  much  it  may  have  inflamed 
the  mutinous  spirit  and  forced  it  to  a  crisis,  did  not  originate  it.     The  sepoys 
were  determined  from  the  first  not  to  go  to  Aracan  unless  under  compulsion. 
They  began  accordingly  with  swearing  "  by  the  Ganges  water  and  toolsee  that 
they  would  never  put  their  feet  in  a  ship.''     When  this  oath  proved  unavailing 
from  its  having  been  determined  to  send  them  by  land,  their  reluctance  took  a 
different  form,  and  they  began  to  clamour  for  additional  allowances  and  pay. 
Pretexts,  in  short,  more  or  less  plausible  never  would  have  been  wanting,  as  the  Tnie«u«6of 
men,  without  having  made  up  their  minds  to  actual  resistance,  were  bent  on 
shunning  a  service  which  they  both  feared  and  detested.     The  court  of  inquiry, 
which  afterwards  reported  on  the  mutiny,  take  a  different,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  a  very  preposterous  view  of  the  subject.     According  to  them,  the 
mutiny  was  an  *'  ebullition  of  despair  at  being  compelled  to  march  without  the 
means  of  doing  so,"  and  they  "  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  every 
other  discouraging  circumstance,  if  the  means  of  carriage  had  been  forthcoming 
at  the  proper  period,  and  in  proportion  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  men 
marching  on  such  an  arduous  and  trying  service,  none  of  the  other  points  of 
complaint  would  have  been  heard,  and  the  late  47th  regiment  would  now  have 
been  contending  against  the  enemies  of  the  state.''     The  court  of  inquiry,  when 
they  speak  thus,  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  notorious  aversion  of  the  sepoys  to 
the  service  on  which  they  were  ordered,  and  very  absurdly  represent  the  want 
of  bullock  transport  as  the  cause  of  a  mutinous  spirit  which  existed,  and  had 
been  manifested  by  the  prevalence  of  desertion,  before  this  want  was  known. 
The  opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the    commander-in-chief,  though  it  was 
scouted  at  the  time,  will  now,  when  it  can  be  read  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  be  treated  with  more  respect.     Giving  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  native  Indian  army,  he 
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AD.  1825.  says:    ''It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  from  the  committee  that  there  is  a 

great  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  army,  at  least  in  that  I  had  the  opportunity 

lusubordi-    of  more  particidarly  seeing,  which  is  the  Bengal  army.     A  sort  of  spirit  of 

nation  in       .-i-i  •<■  ■!/*»  i«i»  m       •  •  -i 

Bengal  independence  prevails  amongst  the  officers,  which  is  totally  mconsistent  with 
*""^"  our  ideas  of  military  discipline.  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  it 
myself,  and  had  the  proofs  before  me  of  that  spirit ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think, 
from  what  I  have  subsequently  heard,  that  it  is  by  no  means  subsiding." 
Daparture  of  When  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpoor  was  suppressed,  all  the  obstacles  to  the 
force.  completion  of  the  expedition  against  Aracan  were  removed  It  consisted,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  a  land  army  of  about  11, 000  men,  commanded  by  General 
Morrison,  and  composed  of  his  Majesty's  44jth  and  54jth  regiments,  the  26th, 
42d,  49th,  and  62d  Bengal  native  infantry,  the  10th  and  16th  Madras  native 
infantry,  the  Mug  levy,  and  some  local  horse,  with  details  of  artillery  and 
pioneers.  For  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  supplies  along  the  shore,  and  to 
co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  maritime  tracts  and  islands,  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  flotilla  commanded  by  Commodore  Hayes,  and  consisting  of  the  Vestal 
Bombay  cruiser,  the  Company's  surveying  ships  Research  and  Investigator, 
the  armed  steamer  Pluto,  five  gun-brigs,  with  the  ketch  bomb-vessel,  four  gun- 
pinnaces,  and  eighty  gun-boats,  each  canying  a  twelve -pounder  carronade, 
besides  transports  and  country  boats.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  crews,  the 
flotilla  carried  600  marines.  Owing  to  various  causes  of  delay.  General  Morrison 
was  unable  to  move  from  Chittagong  till  the  beginning  of  January,  1825,  but 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  as  it  was 
known  that  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Maha  Bandoola  with  his  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  there  was 
now  no  Burmese  force  in  Aracan  capable  of  encountering  him.  The  existence 
of  an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than  the  Burmese  was  again  in  a  great 
measure  overlooked. 
Physical  Aracan  stretches  nearly  300  miles  from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern 

Antcan.  shorc  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  On  the  east,  the  Yumadong  Mountains,  which 
have  an  average  height  of  3000  to  4000  feet,  separate  it  from  Burmah  and 
Pegu.  These  mountains,  and  the  streams  which  flow  from  them,  give  it  its 
peculiar  physical  features.  In  the  north,  where  their  distance  from  the  coast 
is  greatest,  they  leave  a  width  of  about  ninety  miles,  but  in  proceeding  south- 
wards the  space  between  them  and  the  coast  gradually  narrows,  till  at  last 
they  leave  no  interval  at  all,  and  terminate  on  the  shore  in  Cape  Negraia  In 
the  southern  half  of  Aracan,  the  mountains  come  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  development  of  any  streams  exceeding  mere  mountain 
torrents ;  but  in  the  northern  half,  above  the  twentieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  breadth  is  not  only  suflicient  to  furnish  supplies  to  larger  streams,  but 
being  intersected  longitudinally  by  lower  ridges  parallel  to  the  principal  range, 
is  divided  by  them  into  several  long  valleys,  each  of  which  forms  the  basin  of  a 
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considerable  river.    Of  these  rivers,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  configuration  a.d.  \s^. 
now  described,  necessarily  flow  southward,  the  principal  are  the  Myoo,  the 
Kaladyne  or  Aracan,  and  the  Lemyo.     They  have  each  a  course  of  about  150  Phy»icai 

foatures  of 

miles,  are  on  an  average  not  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Aracan. 
and  approaching  stUl  nearer  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  have  a  common 
embouchure  in  Hunter  s  Bay,  where  they  communicate  by  various  channels, 
and  form  numerous  small  islands.  Most  of  the  coast  is  in  like  manner  skirted 
with  islands,  but  of  these,  the  only  two  whose  magnitude  entitles  them  to 
notice,  are  Ransee  and  Cheduba.  From  the  Naaf,  which  forms  the  boimdary 
between  Chittagong  and  Aracan,  the  coast  is  lined  by  shoals,  which  sometimes 
stretch  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore;  and  indented  by  numerous  bays  and 
creeks,  mostly  formed  by  the  torrents  which,  rushing  down  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  take  the  nearest  course  to  the  sea.  The  interior  is  even 
more  forbidding  than  the  coast,  presenting  a  succession  of  rugged  heights, 
separated  by  deep  ravines,  or  of  marshy  flats.  In  both  cases,  lofty  forests  or 
dense  jungle  render  any  routes  that  can  be  taken  difficult  in  the  extreme, 
and  poison  the  atmosphere,  particularly  at  the  commencement  and  cessation  of 
the  rains,  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  pestilential. 

General  Morrison,  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  ProoeedingB 

of  tbo  Aia- 

to  his  passage  through  the  interior  of  the  countr}^  resolved  to  pursue  a  route  can  force. 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast,  hoping  that  he  would  thus  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  flotilla  in  the  conveyance  of  stores,  and  in  facili- 
tating the  passage  of  troops  across  the  mouths  of  rivera  Slaving,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  reached  the  estuary  of  the  Naaf,  he  sent  a  detachment  across  it  to  take 
possession  of  Mangdoo,  but  was  not  able  to  transport  the  main  body  of  the 
army  before  the  12th.  As  a  great  part  of  the  cattle  necessary  for  transport 
had  not  yet  arrived,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  most  of  the  baggage  and  stores 
at  Mangdoo,  under  charge  of  a  division,  and  continued  his  march  southward  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Myoo,  or  Tek  Myoo.  It  was  more  than  three  miles  in 
width,  and,  owing  to  various  causes  of  delay,  was  not  finally  crossed  till  a 
whole  month  had  elapsed.  The  army  then  encamped  at  Chankrain,  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Koladyne,  which  is  navigable  by  loaded  boats  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Aracan,  the  capital.  To  effect  its  capture  was  now  the  great 
object  of  the  expedition.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  approach 
it  by  water,  and  Commodore  Hayes  having  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Koladyne 
with  the  flotilla  toward  the  end  of  February,  had  ascended  to  a  place  called 
Kiung-paJa.  Here  his  further  progress  was  obstructed  by  a  stockade,  which, 
after  he  had  sustained  some  loss  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  it,  compelled 
him  to  return.  The  land  attack  was  therefore  necessarily  adopted,  and  the 
army,  on  the  20th  of  March,  began  to  move  upwards,  following  the  direction  of 
the  river.  No  enemy  appeared,  and  even  at  Kiung-pala,  the  stockade  which 
had  baffled  Commodore  Hayes  was  found  abandoned.     On  the  26th,  and  the 
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A.D.  i8«6.  day  following,  some  resistance  was  offered  at  two  places  where  stockades  had 
been  erected,  but  it  was  easily  overcome,  and  the  army,  advancing  without 

A^^r°^  opposition,  arrived  on  the  29th  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  about  400  feet 
high,  which  encircle  and  completely  command  the  capital,  situated  in  the  plain 
below.  Here  it  seemed  that  no  further  advance  would  be  permitted,  as  the 
summit  of  the  hiUs  was  strongly  stockaded,  and  a  Burmese  force,  estimated  at 
9000  men,  stood  ready  to  defend  it.  Formidable  as  the  works  appeared,  it  was 
determined  at  once  to  assault  them.  This  rash  resolution  was  punished  by  a 
repulse.  The  assailants  in  climbing  the  steep  ascent,  were  met  by  a  murderous 
fire,  and  volleys  of  heavy  stones  rolled  down  upon  them,  and  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  After  this  severe 
lesson  greater  caution  was  used.  On  the  30th,  the  guns  brought  into  position 
opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  stockades,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  a  detach- 
ment succeeded,  by  a  circuitous  movement,  in  gaining  the  heights  without 
being  discovered.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Burmese,  while  assailed  as  before 
in  front,  lost  all  presence  of  mind  on  being  attacked  also  in  flank,  and  fled, 
leaving  Aracan  an  easy  capture.  The  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  easily  accomplished. 

Diaaotera  Accordiug  to  the  original  plan.  General   Morrison's  next   object  was  t<> 

oooasioneil  .ii  -itttt  •  • 

by  ignor-  co-opcratc  With  the  army  on  the  Irawadi.  Here  again,  owing  to  ignorance 
J^^phy.  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  or  rather  to  an  infatuated  neglect  of  informa- 
tion which  had  been  communicated — and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  might 
easily  have  been  verifled — ^the  perfectly  practicable  pass  of  Aeng,  by  which  a 
very  extensive  trade  between  Burmah  and  Aracan  was  carried  on,  was  over- 
looked, and  one  beset  with  insuperable  difSculties  selected.  To  reconnoitre,  and 
if  possible  attempt  this  pass.  Major  Bucke,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  proceeded 
to  Talak,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  seventy  miles  S.S.E.  of  Aracan. 
After  four  marches  up  the  rugged  ascent,  the  troops  arrived  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion  at  Thantabain,  on  the  Burman  frontier,  but  it  was  only  to  learn 
that  the  enemy,  posted  in  force,  were  waiting  to  dispute  their  further  progress. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  advance  unopposed.  What,  then, 
would  it  be  to  attempt  it  with  an  enemy  in  front?  Major  Bucke,  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  and  the  inefficient  state  to  which  fatigue  and  privation  had 
reduced  his  detachment,  immediately  began  to  retrace  his  stepa  Had  he, 
instead  of  attempting  the  ascent  at  Talak,  only  continued  his  march  about  ten 
miles  farther  to  the  south-east,  he  would  have  found  the  pass  of  Aeng  lying 
open  and  wide  to  receive  him.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  not  the  worst 
Fearful  of  the  cvils  whicli  could  be  traced  to  ignorance  of  the  Aeng  Paas.  The  main 
army,  left  in  Aracan,  made  no  other  effort  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  and  remained  only  to  pine  away  and  perish  by  disease.  Its  ravages 
were  indeed  fearful.  When  the  rainy  reason  terminated,  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
army  had  died,  and  more  than  half  the  survivors  were  in  hospital     From  such 
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an  army  notluDg  forther  was  to  be  expected,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  avoid  a.d.  1825. 
its  total  annihilation  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the 
capital,  and  sending  its  scanty  remnants  to  recruit  at  different  stations  on  the 
coast  which  had  proved  comparatively  healthy.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to 
the  army  at  Rangoon,  on  whose  unaided  exertions  the  success  of  the  war  seemed 
now  to  depend 

After  the  capture  of  the  stockades  at  Kokein  the  condition  of  the  British  p«>p°~*  ^- 
forces  had  greatly  improved.  The  return  of  the  healthy  season  had  arrested  of  Pegn. 
the  progress  of  disease,  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  the  population,  whose 
desertion  of  their  houses  had  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign,  were 
rapidly  returning.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  some  overtures  which 
the  Peguers  made  with  a  view  to  secure  their  future  independence  were  not 
encouraged,  because  it  was  feared  that  the  British  government  might  be  called 
upon  for  a  guarantee,  which  might  produce  disagreeable  entanglementa  A 
new  policy  was  now  inaugurated,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  confidence  to 
the  returning  inhabitants,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which,  after  asking  "What  folly  can  actuate  you  to  attempt  any  further  opposi- 
tion to  the  British  arms?"  and  reminding  them  of  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
which  they  had  for  a  long  time  endured  "by  the  cruel  and  brutal  conduct  of 
the  Burmese  government,''  and  contrasting  their  wretched  position  with  the 
"comfort  and  happiness"  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  "now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  flag,"  he  concluded  thus:  "Choose  from  among  yourselves 
a  chief  and  I  will  acknowledge  him."  There  were  obstacles,  however,  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Peguers  to  take  advantage  of  the  pledge  thus  given 
them.  Their  ancient  ruling  dynasty  was  extinct,  and  before  there  was  any 
prospect  of  a  harmonious  choice,  British  policy  had  assumed  a  new  phase,  and 
determined  to  renounce  "the  present  benefit,"  in  order  to  avoid  "  the  eventual 
inconvenience"  of  encouraging  the  people  to  recover  their  independence. 

Difficulty  of  conveyance  and  deficiency  of  supplies  had  at  one  time  disposed  Newpiwiof 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  to  meditate  an  entirely  new  line  of  operation&  The  miggwted. 
alternative  he  proposed  was,  to  proceed  to  Martaban  and  thence  march  on  Ava 
through  Old  Pegu,  or  to  re-embark  the  troops,  and  re-land  them  in  Aracan,  with 
the  view  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Burman  empire  through  some  pass 
of  the  Yumadong  Mountains.  Fortunately  government  discountenanced  both 
proposals,  and  satisfied  him  that  he  ought  to  follow  out  the  original  design. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  his  arrangements  were  completed,  he  left  a  garrison  in 
Rangoon,  and  formed  his  army  into  three  divisions: — ^the  first,  of  2400  men, 
under  his  own  immediate  command;  the  second,  of  1200,  under  Brigadier-general 
Cotton ;  and  the  third,  of  600,  under  Major  Sale.  The  last  division  sailed  to 
Cape  Negrais,  and  after  destroying  some  batteries  which  the  Burmese  had 
erected  there,  ascended  the  Bassein  to  the  town  of  same  name.  The  Burmese 
having  set  it  on  fire  and  abandoned  it,  Major  Sale  attempted  to  follow  on 
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A.D.  1825.  their  track,  till  the  failure  of  proper  conveyance  left  him  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  Bassein,  re-embark,  and  sail  back  to  Rangoon,  without  having  effected 
Operations    any  objcct  of  the  least  moment.     The  blame,  however,  rested  not  with  him, 
Sale  and      but  with  thosc  who  had  sent  him  on  an  expedition  from  which  no  adequate 
cartel?'      results  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.     The  second  division,  accom- 
panied by  a  flotilla  of  sixty-two  gun-boats,  and  all  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war, 
proceeded  up  the  river,  with  instructions  to  carry  the  enemy's  works  at  Pan- 
lang  and  Donabew  by  the  way.     General  Cotton  began  to  ascend  the  river  on 
the  16th  of  February,  and  three  days  after  arrived  at  Panlang.     The  stockades 
erected   on  both  banks,  and  also  in   front,  at  the  point  where  the  channel 
divided,  had  a  formidable  appearance,  but  were  quickly  cleared  by  the  shells 
and  rockets  of  the  flotilla,  and  captured  without  a  struggle.     Destroying  all  the 

stockades  except  one,  in  which  a  garrison 

,j^g|h^flt.  ^^  left   to  maintain   the  communication 

F^jiTKJ^/  ^^^  Rangoon,  General  Cotton  continued  to 

J^PHPl^Hpk  ascend,  and  quitting  the  Rangoon  for  the 

Irawadi  at  the  point  where  they  branch  of!', 
came  in  sight  of  Donabew  on  the  28th. 
Here  Maha  Bandoola  commanded  in  per- 
son, and  had  entrenched  himself,  with  a 
garrison  of  12,000  men,  within  works  as 
strong  as  Burmese  art  could  make  them. 

The  principal  stockade  of  Donabew  ex- 
tended for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  formed  a  parallelo- 
gram, varying  in  breadth,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  from  500  to  800  yards. 
The  stockading,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
bandoola's  Look-out  trbb,  with  Pour  Guns,    feet  high,  was  composcd  of  solid  teak  beams 

AT  DoHAUFur  —From  Siiodgram'  Burmc««  War.  ^  ^ 

driven  firmly  into  the  earth,  and  as  close  as 
possible;  immediately  behind  rose  the  old  brick  walls  of  Donabew,  affording 
by  means  of  cross-beams  additional  strength  to  the  stockades,  and  a  platform 
on  which  the  defenders,  while  pouring  a  murderous  tire  on  their  assailants. 
were  well  sheltered.  On  this  platform,  and  other  parts  of  the  works,  140  guns 
of  various  calibre,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  gingals,  were  mounted.  All 
round  the  stockade  was  an  outer  ditch  of  considerable  depth  and  width,  mado 
difficult  to  cross  by  various  contrivances,  such  as  ^ikes,  nails,  holes,  fcc  and 
on  every  side  except  toward  the  river  was  an  abattis  thirty  yards  broad,  and 
otherwise  of  a  very  formidable  description.  Beside  the  principal  stockade 
there  were  other  two  of  similar  structure,  but  minor  dimensions,  situated 
lower  down  the  river,  and  forming  a  kind  of  outworks. 

To  attack  these  formidable  defences  and  their  garrison  of  1 2,000  men,  headed 


stockades 
at  Donabew 
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by  the  ablest  and  most  renowned  of  the  Burmese  warriors,  General  Cotton  a.d.  1825. 
could  barely  muster  600  bayoneta  It  was  a  gross  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
commander-in-chief  to  send  him  on  such  an  errand  with  such  inadequate  means,  Faiiaroof 
and  it  was  a  still  grosser  blunder  on  his  part  to  attempt  to  execute  it  when  he  gtockad«at 
had  ascertained  by  ocular  inspection  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  ^<'"***^- 
succeed.  From  some  idea,  however,  that  his  instructions  left  him  no  option^  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  preparations.  After  sending  a  flag  of 
truce  with  a  summons  to  surrender,  and  receiving  the  defiance  which  he  must 
have  anticipated,  he  commenced  his  attack  at  sunrise  on  the  7th  of  March,  by 
sending  hia  troops  in  two  columns,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  two  field-pieces 
and  a  rocket  battery,  against  the  nearer  of  the  two  minor  stockades.  The 
defence,  though  maintained  with  more  steadiness  than  the  Burmese  had 
recently  displayed,  was  unavailing,  and  the  assailants  were  quickly  within  the 
work,  dealing  death  to  all  who  had  not  previously  escaped  from  it.  As  soon  as 
the  first  stockade  was  captured  a  battery  was  erected  in  front  of  it,  and  began 
to  play  upon  the  second  stockade.  When  a  sufficient  impression  was  supposed 
to  have  been  made,  200  men  advanced  in  two  parties  to  storm.  The  destructive 
fire  with  which  they  were  met  caused  them  to  diverge  from  the  point  of  attack 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  ditch.  It  gave  them  no  shelter,  for  besides  being 
tilled  with  spikes,  it  had  been  scarped  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  fire  of  the 
Ktockade,  and  Captain  Kose,  who  though  wounded  was  gallantly  leading  the 
storming  party,  having  fallen  by  a  second  shot,  it  was  deemed  hopeless  to 
persevere,  and  the  flotilla,  after  re-embarking  the  troops,  guns,  and  stores, 
dropped  down  the  river  to  wait  for  new  instructions. 

The  first  division,  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  was  meantime  pursuing  its  snheeqnent 
march.  It  had  started  on  the  13th  of  Februaiy,  and  proceeded  up  the  country, 
keeping  at  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Lyna  On  the  23d  it 
reached  the  town  of  this  name,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  after  fording  the  river, 
a  march  of  fourteen  miles  brought  it  to  Tharawa,  on  the  Irawadi.  After 
halting  here  for  some  days,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  accounts  of  General 
Cotton,  a  cannonade  heard  in  the  direction  of  Donabew  on  the  7th,  and  some 
information  obtained,  led  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  to  conclude  that  that 
stockade  had  been  actually  carried,  and  that  he  himself  might  now  safely  con- 
tinue his  march.  A  despatch  from  General  Cotton  undeceived  him  when  he 
liad  made  only  two  marches  in  advance,  and  he  immediately  began  to  retrace 
liis  steps,  under  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  not  only  restoring  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  arms,  but  of  removing  a  hostile  force,  wliich  now  commanding 
the  river  in  his  rear,  entirely  destroyed  his  communication  with  Rangoon.  On 
the  13th  he  returned  to  Tharawa,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  crossing 
the  IrawadL  As  the  river  is  here  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  actual 
means  of  transport  consisted  only  of  a  few  canoes,  this  was  a  work  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.     At  length,  however,  by  constructing  rafts  for  the  more  pon- 
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AD.  1825.  derous  materials,  the  army  with  its  equipments  were  safely  landed  on  the  right 
bank.  On  the  18th  the  retrograde  movement  was  resumed,  and  on  the  25th, 
after  a  march,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  pathway  through  thickets 
of  intricate  jungle,  Donabew  was  reached. 

saooeBseBof  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  having  taken  up  his  position  above  the  works, 
while  the  flotilla  which  had  brought  up  General  Cotton's  division  was  below, 
it  became  necessary  to  open  a  communication.  This  was  gallantly  effected  by 
the  flotilla,  which,  taking  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  sailed  up  the  river  and 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  guns  which  the  enemy  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it, 
without  sustaining  any  serious  damaga  During  this  achievement  the  Burmese, 
as  if  to  show  what  they  too  were  capable  of,  ventured  on  a  vigorous  sortie. 
It  was  headed  by  seventeen  elephants,  each  carrying  five  or  six  men,  armed 
with  gingals  and  muskets,  and  supported  by  a  small  body  of  horse,  and  dense 
masses  of  infantry.  It  was  a  vain  bravado  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  and 
cost  them  dear.  As  they  approached,  a  well-directed  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  threw  their  ranks  into  confusion.  The  elephants  becoming  unmanage- 
able, or  deprived  of  their  drivers,  who  had  been  shot  down,  fled  into  the  adjoin- 
ing thidket,  the  horse  followed,  and  the  foot  made  the  best  of  their  way  back 
into  the  stockade.  In  the  subsequent  operations,  so  little  courage  and  skill 
were  displayed  by  the  defenders,  that  the  assailants  had  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  perform.  Maha  Bandoola  had  been  killed  by  a  rocket  or  the  bursting 
of  a  shell,  and  the  Burmese  troops,  thus  deprived  of  tlie  only  leader  in  whom 
they  had  confidence,  refused  to  continue  the  struggla  On  the  3d  of  April,  when 
the  guns  and  heavy  mortars  which  had  been  placed  in  battery  opened  their 
fire,  no  answer  was  made  fi:om  the  stockade,  and  its  defenders  were  discovered 
in  full  retreat  through  the  adjoining  jungle.  No  further  explanation  was 
necessary,  and  the  whole  works  were  taken  possession  of  without  more 
resistance. 

Thiflr  «d  The  only  obstacle  to  an  advance  into  the  interior  being  thus  removed.  Sir 

the  interior.  Archibald  Campbell,  now  strengthened  by  his  other  divisions,  and  by  additional 
reinforcements  from  Rangoon,  resumed  his  march.  The  Prince  of  Tharawadi,  the 
brother  of  the  Burmese  sovereign,  who  had  assumed  the  command,  had  succeeded 
in  collecting  a  considerable  force,  but  was  evidently  determined  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  defensive,  regularly  retiring  as  the  British  advanced.  Thus  allowed  to 
march  without  encountering  any  opposition,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  arrived 
within  thirty  miles  of  Prome,  when  a  British  soldier,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Burmese,  arrived  in  his  camp,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  two  of  the  atwen-wuna,  or  royal  councillors.  It  attributed  the  war  which 
had  interrupted  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  two  states  to  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  paltry  chief,  and  proposed  that  a  negotiation  might  be  opened  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  the  British  army 
was  advancing  to  Prome,  and  that  its  commander-in-chie?  on  arriving  there, 
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would  very  willingly  listen  to  any  overtures  that  had  peace  for  their  object  a.d.  1825. 
The  atwen-wuns  had  hoped  that  the  proposal  to  negotiate  would  induce  the 
British  commander  to  desist  from  advancing,  and  on  finding  the  contrary,  ceased  capture  of 
to  make  any  further  communication.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Prome,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  was  so  strong  by  nature  and 
art,  that  a  garrison  of  1000  men  might  have  successfully  defended  it  against 
ten  times  that  number,  was  entered  without  opposition. 

Though  the  Burmese,  by  their  lame  abandonment  of  Prome,  seemed  at  fii-st 
sight  to  have  ^ven  up  the  contest  in  despair,  they  afterwards  resumed  new 
courage,  and  began  to  make  large  levies  of  troops.  In  this  manner  they 
collected  a  force  of  about  52,000  men.  Of  these  about  20,000  were  assembled  at 
Meaday,  on  the  Irawadi,  forty  miles  due  north  of  Prome,  under  Mimiabo,  a  half 
brother  of  the  king, 

and  12,000  at  Tongho,  ^  ^   ^^ 

eighty  miles  to  the 
E.N.E.,  while  the  re- 
maining 20,000  were 
stationed  principally 
at  Pagahm,  Melloon, 
and  Patanagoli.  To 
oppose  all  these  troops 
Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell had  under  his 
command  only  5000 
men,  of  whom  nearly 
a  half  were  Euro- 
peans. Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  disparity 
of  numbers,  past  ex- 
perience justified  him  in  feeling  confident  as  to  the  result,  and  yet,  for  many  Negotiation 

proposed. 

reasons,  of  which  the  enormous  expense  was  one  of  the  strongest,  the  supreme 
government  were  urgent  for  an  early  termination  of  hostilities.  Not  long, 
therefore,  after  he  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Prome,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  took  the  initiative  in  negotiation,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Bur- 
mese ministers,  stating  that  he  was  empowered  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  inviting 
them  to  save  their  country  from  the  calamities  which  a  continuance  of  the  wai- 
would  certainly  bring  upon  it.  A  favourable  answer  was  immediately  returned^ 
and  the  British  commander,  waiving  the  point  of  etiquette,  which  he  would  have 
shown  more  judgment  in  maintaining,  sent  a  mission  to  the  camp  of  Mimiabo, 
when  he  might  have  insisted  on  receiving  one.     After  some  delay,  an  armistice 

*  From  Sbodgrass's  Narratire  of  the  Burmete  War,  Cox's  Renience  in  Ihe  Burman  Empire,  and  Symes* 
Embauy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava. 

Vql.  III.  818 
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A.B.  1820.  of  one  month  was  concluded,  and  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  and  the  Kye  Wungyee,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Burmese  ministers, 
were  to  meet  and  arrange  the  definitive  conditions  of  peace. 
Meeting  of  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  the  commissioners, 
^^^  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  Sir  James  Brisbane,  the  British  admiral  in  the 
Indian  seas,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Kye  Wungyee  and  Lamain  Wun  on 
the  other,  each  party  attended  by  a  personal  suite,  and  escorted  by  1000 
picked  men,  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Naibenzik,  about  a  mile  asunder.  About 
midway  between,  a  lotoo,  or  hall  of  audience,  on  the  model  of  that  at  Ava, 
had  been  erected.  In  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  the  utmost  care  had 
been  taken  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  perfect  equality,  and  this  was  now 
carried  so  far,  that  both  parties,  by  previous  agreement,  started  fix)m  their 
encampments  at  the  very  same  moment,  and  met  together  in  front  of  the  lotoo. 
**  Shaking  of  hands,"  says  Major  Snodgrass,*  '*and  every  demonstration  of 
amicable  feeling  having  passed,  the  parties  entered  the  house,  and  sat  down 
on  two  rows  of  chairs  fronting  each  other ;  the  wungyees  and  their  suite,  in 
all  fifteen  chiefs,  each  bearing  the  chain  of  nobility,  and  dressed  in  their  splendid 
court  dresses,  evidently  doing  grievous  penance  in  seats  they  were  never  accus- 
tomed to,  that  no  difference  might  appear,  even  in  the  most  trifling  particular 
between  the  parties ;  and  so  observing  and  tenacious  were  they  on  this  point, 
that  scarcely  a  movement  could  be  made  without  a  corresponding  one  on  their 
side."  On  proceeding  to  business,  the  terms  proposed  evidently  disconcerted 
them.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  demanded  that  the  King  of  Ava  should  cede 
Aracan,  abstain  from  interference  with  Assam,  Kachar,  and  Munipoor,  and  pay 
two  crores  of  rupees  (£2,000,000  sterling)  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  one  half 
immediately,  and  the  remainder  at  an  early  date,  Rangoon,  Martaban,  and  the 
Fiiiioreof  Teuasserim  provinces  being  in  the  meantime  retained  as  security.  The 
tioua.  Burmese  commissioners  declared  that  these  rigorous  demands  had  taken  them 
completely  by  surprise,  and  after  arguing  strenuously  against  them,  as  neither 
just  nor  generous,  proposed  an  extension  of  the  armistice  till  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  them  to  the  king.  It 
was  evident  from  what  passed,  that  the  Burmese  would  not  make  the  conces- 
sions demanded  without  another  struggle,  but  as  the  season  for  opening  a 
new  campaign  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  extension  of  the  armistice  was  readily 
granted.  A  few  days  before  it  expired,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Burmese 
commissioners,  intimating  the  final  determination  of  the  court  of  Ava,  in  the 
following  terms: — **If  you  sincerely  want  peace,  and  our  former  friendsliip 
re-established  according  to  Burman  custom,  empty  your  hands  of  what  you 
have,  and  then  if  you  ask  it,  we  will  be  on  friendly  terms  with  you,  and  send 
our  petition  for  tlie  release  of  your  English  prisoners,  and  send  them  down  to 

*  XarreUive  of  the  Burmese  War,  by  Mi^or  Snodgnss,  military  socretary  to  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, p.  215. 
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yoa     However,  after  the  termination  of  the  armistice  between  us,  if  you  show  a.d.  isas. 
any  inclination  to  renew  your  demands  for  money  for  your  expenses,  or  any 
territory  from  us,  you  are  to  consider  our  friendship  at  an  end.     This  is  Bunnan 
custom." 

The  Burmese,  as  soon  as  they  had  indignantly  rejected  the  terms  proposed  Rewmption 
by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities, and  began  to  advance  upon  Prome.  A  considerable  body  took  post  at 
Watigaon,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  by  commanding  the  country  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  British  army,  threatened  to  give  great  annoyance.  In 
order  to  dislodge  them.  Brigadier-general  M'Dowall  was  detached  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  November,  with  four  regiments  of  Madras  native 
infantry,  disposed  in  three  columns — the  first  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, to  attack  the  position  on  the  lefb,  and  the  second  to  assail  it  in  fronts 


PsoxE,  from  the  HeightfS.— From  a  sketch  by  Lieateiiaut  Willoughby,  Bengal  Artillery. 

while  the  third  moved  to  the  eastward.     The  columns,  from  marching  separ-  Affair  of 

Watigaon. 

ately  over  ground  covered  with  marsh  and  jungle,  could  not  communicate,  and 
lost  sight  of  each  other.  The  brigadier  arrived  first.  Though  he  had  no 
breaching-guns,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  other  columns,  he  rushed  on  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  works.  This  precipitation  cost  him  his  life.  After  he  had 
fallen,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  were  disabled  by  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  enemy,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  retreat,  pursued  to  within  nine 
miles  of  Prome.  The  second  column  was  not  more  fortunate,  and  after  attack- 
ing a  strong  stockade,  the  fire  from  which  nearly  annihilated  the  advance, 
retired  with  so  much  precipitation  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
wounded.  The  third  column  escaped  disaster  by  retreating  as  soon  as  there 
waa  reason  to  believe  that  the  others  had  failed.  The  total  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  exceeded  200. 

The  Burmese,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  success,  were  confident  that  under 
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X.D.  1825.  the  leadership  of  an  old  retired  veteran,  of  the  name  of  Maha  Nemyo,  who  had 
achieved  it  for  them,  they  would  yet  compel  the  British  to  abandon  Prome. 

A  new  Bur-  To  put  tliis  to  the  proof,  they  advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  were  only 

meae  ea  er.  ^  ^^^  milcs  distant.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  in  hopes  of  turning  their 
new  confidence  to  account,  and  by  throwing  up  earthworks  and  entrench- 
ments, as  if  he  were  afraid  of  an  attack,  endeavoured  to  tempt  them  to  become 
the  assailants.  The  Burmese,  however,  were  not  to  be  allured  from  their  usual 
mode  of  fighting,  and  continued  to  make  their  approaches  with  such  an  union 
of  caution  and  perseverance,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  British  once 
more  to  assume  the  offensive.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  December,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  leaving  four  native  regiments  in  charge  of  Prome,  marched 
out  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  two  divisions,  the  one  under  himself, 
and  the  other  under  General  Cotton.  The  second  division  arriving  first,  imme- 
diately stormed  and  carried  the  works  which  the  enemy  had  constructed  on 
the  Nawain,  a  stream  which  runs  past  Prome  before  joining  the  Irawadi. 
Within   the  stockades  were  found   r300  dead,  including  the  veteran  Maha 

Hi.  defeat  Ncmyo.  This  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  Burmese  loss,  for  the  first 
division  having  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nawain,  as  they  were 
abandoning  the  stockades,  intercepted  them  in  their  flight,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  slaughter.  The  enemy's  left  having  been  thus  destroyed,  the  next  move- 
ment was  directed  against  their  centre  afc  Napadi,  where  Kye  Wungyee  com- 
manded, and  had  advantageously  stockaded  himself  on  a  series  of  heights. 
These,  after  the  flotilla  had  sailed  up  the  river,  and  taken  up  a  position  which 
enabled  it  to  throw  shells  and  rockets  into  the  stockades  on  either  bank,  were 
gallantly  earned  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Sale,  who,  having  gained  the 
summit  without  firing  a  shot,  drove  the  Burmese  from  their  entrenchments, 
and  pursued  them  from  hill  to  hill,  till  the  whole  position,  embracing  an  extent 
of  two  miles,  was  secured.  The  enemy's  right,  which  followed  the  Irawadi  to 
Padong,  was  still  entire,  but  General  Cotton  having  crossed  the  river,  succeeded, 
without  much  diflSculty,  in  breaking  it  up,  by  carrying  the  works  on  the  banks, 
and  also  a  strong  stockade  at  some  distance  in  the  interior. 

Roiewai  of  During  this  campaign  the  Burmese  had  depended  much  on  the  aid  of  tribu- 
tary  tnbes  dwellmg  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  known  by  the  common  name  ot 
Shana  These,  so  long  as  the  cause  seemed  hopeful,  had  easily  been  induced 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  late  defeats,  however,  had  completely 
altered  their  views,  and  they  at  once  returned  to  their  own  country.  The 
court  of  Ava,  thus  brought  again  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  saw  no  hope  of  escape 
except  in  negotiation.  On  the  26th  of  December,  when  the  British  force  had 
reached  Meaday,  and  were  preparing  for  a  further  advance,  a  flag  of  truce 
arrived,  with  a  message  from  the  Burmese  commander.  It  stated  that  full 
powers  had  been  received  from  the  court  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  proposed 
that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  arrange  the  conditions.    The  British  commander 
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consented  as  before,  but  in  the  meantime  continued  his  march  in  the  direction  a.d.  issa. 
of  the  capital  On  the  28th,  the  Burmese  commander  sent  another  message, 
propasing  that  the  commissioners  should  meet  to  conclude  the  treaty  on  the  a  defluUiTe 
26th  of  January.  As  the  proposal  of  this  distant  day  was  accompanied  with  a  cuted,  but 
request  for  an  interim  suspension  of  hostilities,  it  was  evident  that  nothing  "''"'*• 
but  delay  was  contemplated,  and  therefore  the  utmost  concession  that  could 
be  obtained  was,  that  hostilities  should  be  momentarily  suspended,  to  allow 
the  commissioners  to  meet  in  a  boat,  which  was  for  that  purpose  anchored 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  30th,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  which  resulted  in  a  considemble  modification  of  the 
terms  originally  proposed,  the  definitive  treaty  was  formally  executed  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1826.  The  result  was  as  before.  To  give  time  for  ratifica- 
tion, and  on  a  promise  that  the  British  prisonei-s  would  be  immediately  sent 
down  from  Ava,  and  a  first  instalment  of  the  pecuniary  compensation  paid,  a 
short  armistice  was  agreed  to.  It  was  to  terminate  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  on  the  day  immediately  preceding,  a  deputation  arrived.  They  brought 
neither  the  ratified  treaty,  nor  the  money,  nor  the  prisoners,  and  simply 
requested  a  prolongation  of  the  time.  This  was  at  once  declined,  and  on  the 
18th,  a  British  deputation  proceeded  to  the  Burmese  camp,  to  offier  the  option 
of  either  returning  the  ratified  treaty,  or  of  evacuating  the  entrenchments  at 
Melloon,  situated  across  the  river,  directly  opposite  to  the  British  camp  at 
Patanagoh,  by  sunrise  on  the  20th.  As  they  could  not  or  would  not  comply 
with  either  alternative,  hostilities  recommenced. 

During  the  armistice  the  Burmese,  while  pretending  strictly  to  observe  its  ^j^^** 
conditions,  had  secretly  strengthened  their  works  and  obtained  reinforcements, 
and  they  now  stood  ready  with  an  army  of  nearly  20,000  men  to  contend  once 
more  for  victory.  On  the  19th  the  British  batteries  opened  their  fire,  and  the 
troops  having  crossed  under  cover  of  it,  in  two  divisions,  the  one  above  and  the 
other  below,  the  Burmese  hardly  waited  to  be  attacked,  and  made  off  with 
^neh  celerity  that  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  Within 
the  works  were  found  a  great  number  of  guns,  and  large  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  grain.  Though  thus  again  defeated  with  an  ease  which  must  have  convinced 
the  Burmese  of  their  utter  inability  to  continue  the  contest,  the  terms  demanded, 
and  more  especially  the  payment  of  money,  was  felt  by  them  to  be  so  humili- 
ating, that  when  a  military  chief  came  forward  and  pledged  himself  to  expel 
the  invaders,  he  was  eagerly  listened  to.  The  utmost  force  which  could  now 
be  assembled  did  not  exceed  16,000  men,  but  these  seemed  quite  sufficient  to 
the  boasting  chief  Zay-ya-thuyan,  aliad  Nuring  Phuring,  '*  Prince  of  Sunset," 
who,  attributing  all  previous  disasters  to  the  incompetence  of  the  commanders, 
assured  the  king  that  he  might  confidently  calculate  on  very  different  results. 
His  Burmese  majesty  must  have  felt  somewhat  doubtful  on  the  subject^  since,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Prince  of  Sunset  was  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
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A.D.  182ft.  an  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  negotiations,  by  employing  as  deputies  for 
that  purpose  Mr.  Price,  an  American  missionary  resident  at  Ava,  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass>  the  surgeon  of  the  Royals,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
Keirtactios  The  British  army,  continuing  its  advance,  arrived  on  the  8th  of  February 
of  snnMt.  within  five  miles  of  Pagahm,  an  ancient  city,  which  boasted  of  having  been 
the  capital  of  the  Burman  empire  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Behind  its  brick  wall,  though  ruinous,  the  Prince  of  Sunset  might  have  found 
good  cover,  had  he  not  disdained  all  tactics  that  savoured  of  timidity.  Instead 
of  entrenching  himself  within  stockades,  according  to  the  Burmese  mode  of 
fighting,  he  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  the  open  field,  and  along  the  sides  of  a 
pathway  leading  through  a  thicket  of  prickly  jungle.  Indeed,  what  had  he  to 
fear  if  he  was  the  consummate  warrior  he  believed  himself  to  be,  while  his  force 
was  at  least  tenfold  more  numerous  than  that  opposed  to  him?  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  two  regiments  employed  in  foraging,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  could 
not  muster  more  than  1300  fighting  men.  With  this  small  body  he  moved  to  the 
attack  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  with  very  little  difficulty 
cleared  the  field.  Nuring  Phuring  hastened  off  with  such  rapidity  that  he  was 
the  first  to  bear  to  Ava  the  tidings  of  his  own  defeat  The  object  of  all  this 
haste  was  to  solicit  a  new  army,  with  which  he  would  at  once  return  and  expel 
the  invaders,  but  the  court  had  had  enough  of  him,  and  not  satisfied  with 
driving  him  contumeliously  from  the  presence,  put  him  to  death  that  very 
evening. 
Nagotiationa  The  employment  of  the  Prince  of  Sunset  had  been  the  last  effort  of  despair, 
^  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  resources  of  the  Burmese  empire  were 

insufficient  to  prevent  a  mere  handful  of  British  soldiers  from  penetrating  500 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  and  compelling  the  capital  to  surrender 
to  them  at  discretion.  After  halting  five  days  at  Pagahm,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  resumed  his  march,  and  had  arrived  at  Tandaboo,  within  sixty  miles 
of  Ava,  when  negotiators  arrived  in  the  persons  of  two  Burmese  ministers  and 
the  two  American  missionaries,  Messrs.  Price  and  Judson.  As  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  court  they  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  liberated  prisoners, 
and  brought  with  them  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  (£250,000)  as  the  first  pecu- 
niary instalment  The  terms  having  been  previously  arranged,  nothing  remained 
condoMon  but  to  givc  efffect  to  them  by  a  regular  treaty.  This  was  concluded,  without 
giving  rise  to  the  least  discussion,  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  ratified  without 
any  unnecessary  delay.  The  treaty  consisted  of  eleven  articles,  but  after  the 
incidental  notice  already  taken  of  them,  a  full  recapitulation  would  be  super- 
fluous. Aracan  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the 
British  government,  and  the  King  of  Ava  renounced  all  right  to  interfere  with 
Assam,  Jyntra,  and  Kachar.  The  crore  of  rupees,  declared  to  be  not  merely  in 
indemnification  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  **in  proof  of  the  sincere  disposi- 
tion of  the  Burmese  government  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
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between  the  two  nations/'  was  to  be  paid  by  four  equal  instalments — ^the  fii'st  a.d.  is2C 
immediately,  the  second  in  a  hundred  days,  the  third  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
the  fourth  at  the  expiry  of  two  years.     On  the  first  payment  the  British  army  Peace  con- 
was  to  retire  to  Rangoon,  and  on  the  second  to  quit  the  Burmese  dominions. 
Each  state  was  to  receive  an  accredited  minister  from  the  other,  and  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  to  be  framed  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage. 

The  Burmese  war  was  never  cordially  sanctioned  by  the  home  authorities.  Rfi^i®^  of 

•^  -^  theBur- 

The  expense  at  which  it  was  carried  on  was  enormous,  and  the  acquisitions  of  meeewar. 
territory  secured  by  it,  though  they  have  proved  far  more  valuable  than  was  at 
one  time  anticipated,  must  still  be  considered  a  dear  purchase.  The  propriety 
of  the  war  cannot  be  determined  merely  by  counting  the  cost,  and  balancing 
the  profit  and  loss.  The  Burmese  were  certainly  bent  on  war,  and  eveiy  con- 
cession that  could  have  been  made  to  them  would  have  been  followed  by  some 
new  demand  In  point  of  tact  they  did  ultimately  lay  claim  to  districts  lying 
within  the  ancient  recognized  limits  of  Bengal,  and  nothing  but  the  series  of 
severe  lessons  which  they  received  afber  hostilities  commenced,  sufficed  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  were  not  the  invincible  warriors  whom  they  had  vainly 
imagined  themselves  to  be.  A  Burmese  war,  therefore,  however  little  to  be 
desired  on  its  own  account,  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  and  the  Indian 
government  which  undertook  it  have  a  sufficient  vindication  in  the  fact  that 
they  only  yielded  to  a  necessity  which  was  laid  upon  them.  For  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  war  they  and  the  commander  to  whom  they  intrusted  it  were 
strictly  responsible,  and  it  is  here  that  the  blame  lies.  They  carried  it  on 
without  any  regular  plan,  committed  gross  blunders,  from  which  careful  inquiry, 
previously  made,  would  have  saved  them,  and  incurred  enormous  expense  and 
loss  of  life  ftt)m  scattering  their  forces  instead  of  concentrating  them,  and  en- 
gaging in  wild  expeditions  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  an  adequate 
result. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tranquillity  not  perfectly  established — Disturbanoes  in  various  quarters — Proceedings  at  Kittoor  and 
Kolapoor — Transactions  in  Bhurtpoor — Question  of  interference — Resignation  and  death  of  Sir 
David  Ochterlony — Siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpoor — State  of  affairs  in  Oude — l>eath  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monro — Close  of  Earl  Amherst's  administration. 


T  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  when  the  predatory  system  was 
suppressed,  India  would  at  once  subside  into  a  state  of  complete  tran- 
quillity.    The  multitudes  who  had  pursued  rapine  as  a  trade,  thougli 
t\   unable  any  longer  to  practise  it  in  large  and  regularly  organized 
li^  bands,  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every  source  of  disturbance; 
A.D.  1824^  jj^qJ  j^qj.  ^  fg^^  Qf  ^|jg  native  princes,  while  they  were  pleased  with  the  security 
which  they  enjoyed  under  British  protection,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  sacri- 
vanous        ^^^^  ^^  independence  at  which  it  had  been  purchased.     To  the  larger  states  the 


sources  of 
distiirbaii 
in  IndiA. 


disturbance  j^gg  ^f  tenutory  aud  the  humiliation  whicli  they  had  suffered  were  still  more 


galling,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  subjecting  themselves  to  more  fatal 
disasters  deten^ed  them  from  once  more  hazarding  a  contest.  British  supremacy 
was  thus  recognized  and  submitted  to  from  necessity,  not  choice;  and  any 
evei^ts  which  seemed  to  promise  an  opportunity  of  subverting  it  were  hailed 
with  delight.  The  Burmese  war  gave  full  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  these 
feelings.  The  natives  of  India  entei-tained  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
strength  and  prowess  of  the  Burmese.  Not  only  were  they  known  to  be  capable 
of  bringing  powerful  armies  into  the  field,  but  they  were  aW)  supposed  to  be 
in  possession  of  magical  arts  by  which  they  could  render  themselves  invulnera- 
ble. The  effect  of  these  notions  on  the  sepoys  has  already  been  seen.  The 
I  order  to  prepare  for  marching  to  the  seat  of  war  became  the  signal  for  wholesale 

i  desertion,  and  in  one  case  was  followed  by  a  mutiny,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 

I  speedily  syppressed  by  force,  would  probably  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 

I  native  army  of  Bengal.     It  is  hence  easy  to  understand  how  a  general  feeling  of 

^  restleasness  and   discontent   gradually  displayed   itself  in    proportion  as  the 

1  country  began  to  be  bared  of  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  foreign 

^  war,  and  how  every  rumour  of  disaster  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  British,  in 

[  encountering  the  Burmese,   were  rushing  blindly  on  their  own  destruction. 

i  Altogether  apart  from  the  Burme.se  war  there  were  many  causes  of  disturbance 

!  at  work,  and  when  to  these  this  war  was  added,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  overt 

i  acts  to  which  they  led  were  not  more  numerous  and  of  a  more  formidable 

,  description.     Some  of  these  which  interrupted  the  internal  tranquillity  of  India 

during  Earl  Amheret's  administration  will  now  be  mentioned. 
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In  the  north-west,  among  the  protected  Sikh  states,  a  religious  mendicant  a.d.  1824. 
announced  his  advent  as  Kali,  the  last  of  the  Hindoo  avatars,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  foreigners.  The  supposed  desirableness  of  the  outbreaks 
event  sufficed  to  produce  a  general  expectation  of  it;  and  though  the  precaution  poor,  cai- 
had  been  taken  to  arrest  the  mendicant,  and  he  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  ^' 
imposture  in  prison  when  the  day  appointed  for  the  advent  arrived,  a  riotous 
multitude  assembled,  and  were  not  dispersed  till  military  force  was  employed. 
In  the  same  quarter  a  predatory  leader  having  assembled  a  large  band  of  fol- 
lowers made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Eunjawa,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Saharanpoor,  assumed  the  title  of  rajah,  and  began  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
surrounding  districta  Numbers  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
insurrection  was  assuming  a  regularly  organized  form,'  when  a  body  of  troops, 
collected  with  some  difficulty,  marched  against  his  stronghold,  and  succeeded 
in  dislodging  him  after  150  of  his  followers  had  been  slain.  At  some  distance 
to  the  south-west,  on  the  borders  of  Rajpootana,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Delhi,  the  Mewattees  and  Bhattees,  and  other  bands  of  plunderers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  which  had  overawed  them,  resumed  their 
depredations,  and  carried  them  on  to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  short  time  the 
communication  with  Delhi  was  interrupted,  and  order  was  not  restored  till  an 
increase  of  military  force  had  been  obtained.  At  Calpee  on  the  Jumna,  about 
fifty  miles  south-west  of  Cawnpoor^  a  refractory  jaghirdar  of  the  Rajah  of  Jaloun 
suddenly  appeared  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  seize  the  fort,  containing  an  amount  of  public  treasure,  plun- 
dered and  set  fire  to  the  town.  In  Malwah  various  sinister  rumours  were  circu- 
lated, and  it  was  even  represented  that  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Burmese 
war  the  British  were  about  to  retire  altogether  from  Central  India  It  was  pro- 
bably owing  in  part  to  these  absurd  rumours  that  in  one  locality  a  rising  was 
organized,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boorhanpoor,  among  the  jungles  which 
extend  to  the  north  of  the  Taptee,  between  Aseerghur  and  Ellichpoor,  Sheikh 
Dalla,  an  old  Pindaree  leader,  collected  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  did 
serious  mischief  before  he  was  effectually  checked.  The  Bheels  too  began  again 
to  grow  troublesome,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  resuming  their 
predatory  habits. 

Still  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  Mahratta  country,  some  serious  disturb-  Mahntta 
ances  occurred.  Eittoor,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa,  at  Kittoor. 
and  to  the  north-west  of  Darwar,  was,  with  the  adjoining  district,  held  under  the 
Company.  On  the  death  of  the  chief  without  children,  in  September,  1824,  the 
grant  was  understood  to  have  lapsed,  but  the  natives,  who  had  previously  been 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  district,  being  unwilling  to  relinquish 
it,  endeavoured  to  secure  its  continuance,  by  alleging  that  the  chief,  previous 
to  his  death,  authorized  his  wife  and  his  mother  to  adopt  a  son  for  him.  In 
accordance  with  this  pretended  injunction  a  boy  very  distantly  related  to  his 
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A.D.  1834.  family  was  brought  forward  and  recognized  as  his  successor.  The  whole  pro- 
eeeding  was  informal.     The  adoption  to  be  valid  ought  to  have  taken  place 

J?J^^**  during  the  chief's  lifetime,  and  at  all  events  no  subsequent  steps  ought  to  have 
been  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the  paramount  power.  On  these  grounds, 
and  also  because  he  believed  that  the  real  object  of  the  proceedings  was  to 
favour  the  ambition  of  a  faction,  and  carry  off  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the 
late  chief,  to  the  detriment  of  his  widow,  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  British  collector, 
refused  to  recognize  the  new  arrangements,  and  in  the  meantime,  while  waiting 
instructions  from  Bombay,  took  possession  of  the  treasure,  and  assumed  the 
management  of  the  district  No  opposition  was  offered,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  treasure  within  the  fort  from  being  clandestinely  carried  off,  it  was  sealed 
up  and  a  guard  placed  over  it.  The  collector,  with  his  two  assistants,  was 
encamped  without  the  fort  with  an  escort  consisting  of  a  company  of  native  horse- 
artillery  and  a  company  of  native  infantry,  and  on  the  23d  of  October,  on  sending 
as  usual  to  relieve  the  guard  over  the  treasure,  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
gates  had  been  shut,  and  that  all  admission  was  i*efused.  On  the  spur  of  tbe 
moment  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  an  entrance  and  issued  in  a  lamentable 
disaster.  The  collector  and  the  two  officers  commanding  the  escort  were  killed, 
another  British  officer  was  wounded,  and  the  two  assistants  being  taken  prisoners, 
were  carried  into  the  fort  and  detained  as  a  kind  of  hostages.  This  revolt, 
apparently  trivial  in  itself,  acquired  importance  from  the  general  excitement 
which  it  produced,  and  the  obvious  sympathy  of  the  surrounding  population 
with  the  insurgenta  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  arresting 
the  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  a  large  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Deacon  was 
immediately  despatched  against  Kittoor.  Though  the  garrison  must  have  seen 
from  the  first  that  their  case  was  desperate,  they  refused  to  surrender,  and  only 
yielded  at  last  after  the  batteries  had  opened  and  effected  a  practicable  breach. 

Proceedings        At  Kolapoor,  the  capital  of  another  Mahratta  territory,  situated  among  the 

ofKoiapoor.  Westcm  Ohauts,  the  disturbance  was  of  a  still  more  serious  character.  The 
rajah,  boasting  a  direct  descent  from  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  importance,  and  where  he  imagined  he  had 
a  right,  thought  himself  entitled,  without  consulting  any  oAer  power,  to  take 
his  own  mode  of  enforcing  it.  Acting  on  this  view  he  made  a  claim  of  supre- 
macy over  the  district  of  Kagal,  in  possession  of  Hindoo  Row,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Scindia,  and  when  the  claim  was  disputed  marched  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  district  and  took  forcible  possession  of  it  Scindia^  offended  at  this  treat- 
ment of  his  near  relative,  applied  to  the  British  government  on  the  subject,  and 
complained  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  while  his  own  hands  were  tied  up  by 
a  treaty  which  did  not  allow  him  to  interfere,  the  Rajah  of  Kolapoor  was  allowed 
to  deprive  others  of  rights  which  were  as  good  as  his  own,  and  thus  virtually 
set  the  paramount  power  at  defiance.  This  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  produced  its  usual  fruits,  and  the  rajah,  finding  his  first  encroach-  ^ 
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ments  uncbaUenged,  proceeded  to  make  them  on  a  more  extensive  scale.     The  a.d.  1824. 


next  object  of  his  attack  wbs  a  zemindar,  holding  partly  of  the  Rajah  of  Sat- 
tarah  and  partly  of  the  Bombay  presidency.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  ^*J^J^"h 
he  was  soon  seen  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  6000  horse  and  foot,  and  a  brigade  of  KoUpoor. 
of  artillery,  plundering  and  levying  contributions.  The  Bombay  government, 
who  had  hitherto  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to  interfere,  became  convinced 
at  last  that  it  had  become  indispensable,  and  sent  a  detachment,  before  which 
the  rajah  retired  to  his  capital  His  cowardice  appears  to  have  been  as  great 
as  his  arrogance,  and  he  at  once  professed  submission.  A  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly made  by  which  he  renounced  all  claim  to  the  territories  which  he  had 
seized,  agreed  to  pay  compensation  for  the  depredations  he  had  committed,  and 
became  restricted  to  the  employment  of  a  limited  number  of  troopa  As  soon 
as  the  withdrawal  of  the  detachment  relieved  him  from  bis  more  immediate 
alarm,  he  forgot  all  these  stipulations,  and  began  again  to  pursue  a  course 
which  made  it  necessary  to  bind  him  by  still  more  stringent  obligations.  The 
consequence  was  that  British  garrisons  were  stationed  in  his  forts  of  Kolapoor 
and  Panala,  and  he  lost  even  the  semblance  of  independence. 

Some  disturbances  which  took  place  in  Cutch  towards  the  end  of  1824  state  of 

mattore  in 

derive  importance  chiefly  from  the  encomragement  given  to  them  by  the  Ameers  cutch  and 
of  Scinde,  who  were  again  feeling  their  way,  and  watching  an  opportunity  of  "  ^^^' 
effecting  a  long-meditated  conquest  The  despatch  of  strong  reinforcements 
from  Bombay  under  Colonel  Napier,  and  the  successful  termination  of  the 
Burmese  war,  convinced  the  Ameers  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  their  safest 
coui-se  was  to  keep  the  peace.  In  another  quarter  not  yet  mentioned  the 
disturbance  was  not  so  easily  suppressed,  and  led  to  results  of  greater  historical 
importance  than  any  that  have  yet  been  mentioned.  The  treaty  which  wfia 
made  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  after  Lord  Lake  had  failed  in  four  successive 
attempts  to  storm  his  capital,  had  been  feiithfully  observed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  governments  had  long  been  of  the  most  friendly 
descriptioiL  In  1824  the  reigning  rajah,  Baldeo  Sing,  feeling  his  own  life  to  be 
precarious,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son  Bulwant  Sing,  who 
was  then  a  minor.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  could  not  have  doubted 
that  this  son,  whose  legitimacy  was  undisputed  and  indisputable,  would  succeed, 
but  he  had  a  nephew,  Durjan  Sal,  whose  ambitious  designs  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  frus- 
trating these  designs  would  be  to  place  his  son  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  British  government.  With  this  view  he  applied  to  Sir  Davad  Ochterlony, 
the  British  resident  at  Delhi,  and  induced  him  to  invest  Bulwant  Sing  with  a 
khelat  or  honorary  dress,  in  recognition  of  his  being  the  apparent  heir.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  beginning  of  1824,  and  about  twelve  months 
after  the  sucxjession  opened  by  the  death  of  Baldeo  Sing. 

Bulwant  Sing,  who  was  then  only  about  six  years  of  age,  was  immediately 
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A.D.  1825.  recognized  as  rajah,  while  his  maternal  unde  Bam  Batan  Sing,  acting  as  hie 
guardian,  conducted  the  government.  This  arrangement  had  scarcely  subsisted 
UBurpation  for  a  mouth,  when  Durjan  Sal  justified  all  the  suspicions  which  the  late  rajah 
Sal  in  had  entertained  of  him,  by  gaining  over  the  soldiers,  forcing  his  way  into  the 
'^^^^'  citadel,  slaying  Bam  Batan  Sing,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
young  rajah.  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  holding  these  proceedings  to  be  equivalent 
to  an  usurpation  of  supreme  authority,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  JatSy  denouncing  Durjan  Sal  as  an  usurper,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
support  their  legitimate  sovereign,  in  whose  cause  he  would  soon  appear  at 
the  head  of  a  British  force.  This  decided  step  was  so  far  efiectual  that  Durjan 
Sal,  who  was  suspected  of  a  design  of  clearing  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the 
murder  of  tlie  rajah,  professed  to  have  no  other  intention  than  to  act  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  This  office,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  accepted 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  whole  tribe,  whom  Bam  Batan  Sings 
tyrannical  conduct  had  disgusted.  This  explanation,  though  plausible,  was  not 
deemed  satisfactory,  and  on  his  declining  either  to  visit  the  British  cantonments 
or  intrust  the  young  rajah  to  British  custody.  Sir  David  Ochterlony  hastily 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  the  determination  of  at  once  marching 
against  Bhurtpoor.  These  warlike  preparations  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
letter  £rom  the  governor-general  in  council,  condemning  them  in  terms  so 
unmeasured,  that  Sir  David  Ochterlony  felt  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign. 
Death  of  The  abrupt  prohibition  of  an  expedition  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  delay 
Ochterlony.  without  a  sacrificc  both  of  honour  and  sound  policy,  cut  him  to  the  hearty  and 
he  died  shortly  after  at  Meerut,  complaining  loudly  to  the  last  of  the  harsh 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  virtually  dismissed.  He  had  served  the  Company 
faithfully  and  with  distinguished  ability  for  fifty  years,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  his  retirement,  which,  owing  to  his  increasing 
infiimitiesj  had  doubtless  become  expedient,  was  effected  by  means  which  gave 
it  all  the  appearance  of  an  intended  disgrace.  The  public  immediately  testified 
their  sense  of  his  merits  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  in  Calcutta, 
and  government  gave  all  the  compensation  which  was  now  in  their  power,  by 
issuing,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1825,  a  general  order,  highly  eulogistic  of  his 
talents,  diplomatic  as  well  as  military,  and  directing,  ''as  an  especial  testi- 
mony" of  high  respect  for  his  services*  and  "as  a  public  demonstration  of 
sorrow  for  his  demise/'  that  minute  guns,  to  the  number  of  sixty-eight,  corre- 
sponding with  his  age,  should  be  fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort- William. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  principle  of  non-interference,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  government  had  been  so  resolute  when  Sir  David  Ochterlony  s 
military  preparations  called  forth  their  censure,  was  afterwards  expressly 
abandoned.  The  inconsistency,  however,  becomes  less  glaring  on  considering 
that  the  opposite  decisions  were  given  under  different  circumstancea  When 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  determined  to  use  force,  the  means  of  negotiation  were 
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not  apparently  exhausted  Durjan  Sal  was  aspiring  professedly  to  nothing  a.d.  is^d. 
more  than  the  regency,  and  seemed  willing  to  come  imder  an  engagement  to 
retire  as  soon  as  the  rajah  should  attain  majority.  This  was  probably  mere 
pretence,  but  as  he  seemed  to  be  countenanced  by  the  leading  chiefs  among  the  Farther  im>- 
Jats,  it  was  not  unreasonably  considered  impolitic,  if  not  quixotic,  to  enter  into  SS^JaS. 
a  new  war  which  threatened  to  be  formidable,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  new 
government  upon  a  people  who  were  living  in  tolerable  tranquillity  under  the 
one  actually  existing.  But  a  very  short  time  had  sufficed  to  give  the  case  an 
entirely  new  aspect  Durjan  Sal,  on  learning  that  the  British  military  prepara- 
tions had  been  countermanded,  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  intimated  that 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  regency  he  now  claimed  possession  as  legal 
lieir.  He  had  been  adopted,  he  said,  by  a  previous  rajah,  and  had  therefore  a 
preferable  title.  At  the  same  time  that  he  put  forth  this  new  claim  he  showed 
that  nothing  but  force  would  compel  him  to  abandon  it,  and  military  adven- 
turers began  to  flock  from  all  quarters  to  Bhurtpoor,  as  a  common  rendezvous 
where  they  might  hope  to  be  soon  actively  employed.  The  apparent  unanimity 
which  at  one  time  prevailed  among  the  Jats  themselves  had  also  been  destroyed. 
Madhoo  Sing,  a  younger  brother  of  Durjan  Sal,  after  supporting  him  in  all  his 
proceedings,  had  suddenly  separated  from  him  and  made  himself  master  of 
Deeg,  and  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  there  would  soon  be  no  alternative 
between  forcible  interference  and  the  toleration  of  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
could  hardly  £ul  to  extend  to  other  native  states. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  whole  question  was  submitted  to  Sir  Charles  TheneoeMity 

of  British 

Metcalfe,  who  had  been  sunmioned  from  Hyderabad,  where  he  was  resident,  interfenmoe. 
to  succeed  Sir  David  Ochterlony  at  Delhi  He  was  one  of  a  band  of  able 
diplomatists  who  had  received  their  first  training  under  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  and  had  ever  since  been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Indian  policy 
which  that  great  statesman  inaugmrated  The  view  which  the  favourite  pupil 
of  such  a  master  would  give  could  hardly  be  doubtful  It  is  thus  explained  in 
a  very  able  paper  which  he  drew  up  on  the  occasion: — "We  have,  by  degrees, 
become  the  paramount  state  of  India.  Although  we  exercised  the  powers  of 
this  supremacy  in  many  instances  before  1817,  we  have  used  and  asserted  them 
more  generally  since  the  existence  of  our  influence  by  the  events  of  that  and 
the  following  year.  It  then  became  an  established  principle  of  our  policy  to 
maintain  tranquillity  among  all  the  states  of  India,  and  to  prevent  the  anarchy 
and  misrule  which  were  likely  to  disturb  the  general  peace.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  s  proceedings  in  Malwah  were  governed  by  this  principle,  as  well  as 
those  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  In  the  case  of  succession  to  a  principality,  it 
seems  clearly  incumbent  on  us,  with  reference  to  that  principle,  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  any  but  the  lawful  successor,  as  otherwise  we  should  throw  the 
weight  of  our  power  into  the  scale  of  usurpation  and  injustice.  Our  influence 
is  too  pervading  to  admit  of  neutrality,  and  sufferance  would   operate  as 
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A.D.1835.  support."     The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  case  in  question  was 

sufficiently  obvious.     "We  are  bound  not  by  any  positive  engagement  to  the 

Sir  charitt    Bhurtpoor  state,  nor  by  any  claim  on  her  part,  but  by  our  duty  as  supreme 

Ifetcalfe'a 

opinion  in    guardiaus  of  general  tranquillity,  law,  and  right,  to  maintain  the  right  of  Bajah 
toSIreil^rn  Bulwant  Sing  to  the  raj  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  we  cannot  acknowledge  any  other 
Bhurtpoor.  pretender.     This  duty  seems  to  me  so  imperative  that  I  do  not  attach  any 
peculiar  importance  to  the  late  investiture  of  the  young  rajah  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.     We  should  have  been  equally  bound  without  that 
ceremony,  which,  if  we  had  not  been  under  a  pre-existing  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  rightful  succession^  would  not  have  pledged  us  to  anything  beyond 
acknowledgment."     With  regard  to  the  regency  and  the  two  brothers  Durjan 
Sal  and  Madhoo  Sing,  the  competing  claimants  for  the  office.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  did  not  think  that  any  final  decision  was  yet  required,  but  his  present 
conviction  was  thus  expressed:  "We  are  not  called  upon  to  support  either 
brother;  and  if  we  must  act  by  force  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  banish  both." 
Negotiation  might  yet  prove  effectual,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable 
mode  of  settlement;  but  if  recourse  to  arras  should  become  necessary,  there 
would  "not  be  wanting  sources  of  consolation/'  since  "a  display  and  rigorous 
exercise  of  our  power,  if  rendered  necessary,  would  be  likely  to  bring  back  men's 
minds  in  that  quarter  to  a  proper  tone,  and  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor,  if  effected 
in  a  glorious  manner,  would  do  us  more  honour  throughout  India,  by  the 
removal  of  the  hitherto  unfaded  impressions  caused  by  our  former  failure,  than 
any  other  event  that  can  be  conceived." 
Adoption  of         The  above  extracts  fi'om  the  opinion  given  by  Sir  Chai-les  Metcalfe,  are  tlie 
▼iewsby  th«  more  impoi*tant  from  their  having  practically  decided  the  question,  and  made  a 
2^n!Ii°'     convert   of  the  governor-general     "I   have  hitherto,"  said    Earl   Amherst, 
"entertained  the  opinion  that  our  interference  witli  other  states  should  be 
limited  to  cases  of  positive  injury  to  the  honourable  Company,  or  of  immediate 
danger  thereof     In  that  opinion  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  not  sup- 
ported by  the  servants  of  the  honourable  Company  most  competent  to  judge 
of  its  interests,  and  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this  country:  J 
should  therefore  have  hesitated  in  acting  upon  my  own  judgment  in  opposi- 
tion to  others ;  but  I  am  further  free  to  confess  that  my  own  opinion  has  under- 
gone some  change,  and  that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  system  of  non-inter- 
ference, which  appears  to  have  been  tried  and  to  have  failed  in  1806,  would 
be  tried  with  less  probability  of  success,  and  would  be  exposed  to  more  signal 
failure,  after  the  events  which  have  occurred,  and  the  policy  which  has  been 
pui*sued  during  the  last  nineteen  or  twenty  3'^ears.     A  much  greater  degree  of 
interference  than  was  formerly  called  for,  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed  by  the  pacification  of  1818.     It  might  be  a 
hazardous  experiment  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  that  paramount  authority 
which  our  extended  influence  in  Malwah  and  Rajpootana  specially  has  imposed 
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upon  us.     Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  particular  cases  before  us,  ad.  isas. 
and  believing  that  without  direct  interference  on  our  part,  there  is  a  probability 
of  very  extended  disturbances  in  the  Upper  provinces,  I  am  prepared,  in  the 
first  place,  to  maintain,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  the  succession  of  Bulwant 
Sing  to  the  raj  of  Bhurtpoor." 

As  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  had  previously  been  in  favour  of  Rewiution 
a  decided  policy,  the  above  conversion  of  the  governor-general  removed  the  ropiJ!ne 
only  obstacle  to  its  immediate  adoption,  and  the  views  of  all  the  members  were  ~^*" 
substantially  embodied  in  the  following  resolution : — "  Impressed  with  a  full 
conviction  that  the  existing  disturbances 
at  Bhurtpoor,  if  not  speedily  quieted,  will 
produce  general  commotion  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  public  tranquillity  in  Upper 
India,  and  feeling  convinced  that  it  is  our 
solemn  duty,  no  less  than  our  right,  as  the 
paramount  power  and  conservators  of  the 
public  peace,  to  interfere  for  the  preven- 
tion of  these  evils,  and  that  these  evils 
will  be  best  prevented  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  succession  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  raj  of  Bhurtpoor,  whilst  such  a 
course  will  be  in  strict  consistency  with 
the  uniform  practice  and  policy  of  the 
British  government  in  all  analogous  cases, 
the  governor-general  in  council  resolves 
that  authority  be  conveyed  to  Sir  Charles 
Theophilus  Metcalfe  to  accomplish  the 
above  object,  if  practicable,  by  expostula- 
tion and  remonstrance,  and  should  these 
feil,  by  a  resort  to  measures  of  forca" 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  negotiation  was  first  attempted,  but  as  there  a  Britkh 
was  little  probability  of  its  success,  military  preparations  were  carried  on  with  pean  before 
great  activity,  and  after  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  despairing  of  an  amicable  settle-  ®^"'^'***'" 
ment,  had,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1 825,  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing 
the  pretensions  of  Durjan  Sal,  and  declaring  the  determination  of  the  British 
government  to  support  the  rightful  prince.  Lord  Combermere,  now  commander- 
in-chief,  prepared  to  move  against  Bhurtpoor  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about 
21 ,000  men,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  European,  and  six  of  native  cavalry, 
together  with  Skinner's  irregular  horse,  and  of  three  regiments  of  European, 
and  sixteen  of  native  infantry,  with  strong  detachments  of  horse  and  foot, 
artillery  and  pioneers,  and  a  battering  train  of  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance.     The  force  of  the  garrison  of  Bhurtpoor  was  supposed  to  be  numeri- 
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A  D.  1825.   cally  equal  to  that  of  the  besiegera     The  British  army,  marching  in  two  divi- 
sions, which  had  assembled  at  Agra  and  Madura — the  former  under  General 

Rxpedition   Jasper  Nicolls,  and  the  latter  under  General  Thomas  Reynell — started  on  the 

Bhurtpoor.  7th  and  8th  December,  and  were  soon  across  the  Bhurtpoor  frontier.  On  the 
10th,  the  Madura  division  moved  toward  the  north-west,  keeping  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  fort,  and  screened  from  view  by  an  intervening  forest,  and 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Motee  Jhed,  from  which  the  ditch  which  sur- 
rounded the  fort  derived  its  supply  of  water.  At  the  former  siege  by  Lord 
Lake,  the  failure  of  one  of  these  attacks  was  attributed  to  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  increase  of  the  water,  by  opening  the  sluices  of  the  Jheel. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  was  now  happily  prevented  by  sending 
forward  a  column,  which,  by  gaining  and  retaining  possession  of  the  embank- 
ment and  sluices  of  the  Jheel,  prevented  the  enemy  ttom  drawing  any  water 
from  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  throughout  the  siege  the  ditch  continued 
almost  dry,  and  thus  relieved  the  besiegers  from  what  might  have  proved 
one  of  their  mosi  serious  difficulties. 

Nature  of  ita  An  account  cf  the  situation  and  defences  of  Bhurtpoor  having  been  given 
on  the  occasion  of  the  former  siege,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  repeat,  that  it 
stood  in  a  plain  somewhat  rugged  towards  the  west,  covered  an  area  of  about 
five  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  inclosed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  which  rose  a  thick  and  lofly  wall  of  sun-burned  clay,  flanked  by 
thirty-five  turreted  bastiona  The  citadel  occupied  a  height  towering  above 
the  rest  of  the  town,  and  was  inclosed  by  a  ditch  150  feet  wide  and  50  deep. 

As  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  made  it  impossible  completely  to  invest 
the  plaoe,  the  first  division  took  up  a  position  which,  resting  on  the  Jheel  on 
the  north-west,  extended  along  the  northern  face;  the  second  division,  connected 

Commence-  -^th  the  left  of  the  fiirst,  fronted  the  eastern  face.     The  southern  and  western 

ment  and  ...     j 

progreae  of  faccs  wcrc  thus  left  nearly  open,  but  by  means  of  posts  gradually  established 
t  e  siege,  j^^y^j^^  |.jj^  southcm  and  western  faces,  and  in  oonmiunication  with  each  other, 
the  admission  of  reinforcements  as  well  as  the  escape  of  the  garrison  was  in  a 
great  measure  prevented.  The  points  selected  for  attack  were  a  ravelin  a  little 
to  the  east  of  a  principal  gateway  on  the  north-eastern  face,  and  a  bastion  on 
the  eastern  face,  which,  jutting  out  from  the  ramparts  by  a  narrow  neck,  received 
the  name  of  the  Long-necked  Bastion.  On  the  23d  of  December  ground  was 
broken  for  the  purpose  of  making  regular  approaches  towards  these  two  points, 
and  on  the  24'th  the  batteries  which  had  been  erected  began  to  play  upon 
them.  At  first  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  garrison,  and  bodies  of  horse 
and  foot  made  desultory  attempts  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  siege,  but  m 
proportion  as  the  batteries  were  advanced  and  established  an  overpowering  fire. 
the  enemy's  guns  were  withdrawn  from  the  outer  works,  and  the  besiegers  suf- 
fered little  interruption  while  they  continued  for  several  days  a  heavy  fire  of 
shot  and  shells  from  forty-eight  battering  guns  and  thirty-six  mortars.    The 
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effect  produced,  however,  was  not  satisfactory.  The  clay  ramparts  stood  the  a.d.  is-x. 
fire  better  than  if  they  had  been  built  of  solid  masonry,  and  though  considera- 
ble breaches  both  to  the  right  and  left  had  been  made,  the  engineer  refused  to 
report  them  practicable.  The  mode  of  attack  was  therefore  changed,  and  after 
the  trenches  had  been  brought  close  to  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  the  process 
of  breaching  by  mines  instead  of  batteries  was  adopted.  By  the  8th  of  January 
four  mines  were  sprung,  one  of  them  under  the  cavalier  and  curtain  of  the 
north-eastern  angle;  and  though  the  effect  produced  was  still  short  of  what  had 
been  anticipated,  the  dilapidation  produced  was  sufficient  to  show  that  perse- 
verance in  mining  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed.  On  the  11th  and  12th  mines 
were  carried  across  the  ditch  and  beneath  the  ramparts,  and  on  the  1 6th  the 
mine  beneath  the  Long-necked  Bastion  was  sprung  with  complete  success.  Tlie  Bhurtpoor 
garrison  made  some  attempts  to  countermine  and  also  to  repair  the  breaches,  storm. 
In  the  former  they  completely  failed,  and  in  the  latter  were  exposed  to  such  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries  that  their  success  was  very  partial.  The 
assault  was  now  at  hand.     It  was  fixed  for  the  18th,  and  was  to  commence  on 
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a  very  appropriate  signal — the  explosion  of  a  mine  which  had  been  driven  under 
the  N.E.E.  cavalier,  and  charged  with  nearly  a  ton  weight  of  gunpowder.  The 
effect  was  tremendous,  and  proved  fatal  even  to  some  of  the  assailants  as  they 
stood  ready  in  the  trenches.  After  a  momentary  pause,  produced  by  this  acci- 
dent, the  storming  party  rushed  forward  in  two  columns,  and  wei-e  speedily  on 
the  summit  of  the  main  breaches  on  the  right  and  left.  Though  the  enemy  made 
a  resolute  defence  it  soon  proved  unavailing,  and  the  assailants,  as  soon  as  the 
first  struggle  was  over,  completed  the  capture  with  a  loss  of  about  GOO  men. 
The  loss  of  the  garrison  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  1 4,000. 

During  the  storm  strong  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  attempted  to  escape  by 
Vol.  III.  220 
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A.D.  1838.  the  western  gates.  Most  of  them  were  cut  down  or  captured  by  the  cavalry. 
Rajah  of  Among  the  prisoners  thus  taken  was  Durjan  Sal,  with  his  wife  and  two  sous. 
I^^to^'    He  was  forthwith  sent  off  as  a  state  prisoner  to  Allahabad     On  the  19th  of 

January,  Lord  Combermere  and  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  entered  the  citadel,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  performed  the  ceremony 
of  placing  the  young  rajah  on  the  throne. 
The  principal  widow  of  the  late  rajah,  ap- 
pointed nominal  regent,  was  intrusted  with 
the  custody  of  his  person,  while  the  govern- 
ment was  committed  to  two  ministers,  who 
were  to  administer  it  under  the  control  of 
a  British  resident  specially  appointed  to 

Bhurtpoor.     Madhoo  Sing,  the  brother  of 

;^^[^'<4^  ^^^^^^BBp       Durjan  Sal,  immediately  made  his  submis- 

sion, and  retired  from  Deeg  to  live  within 
the  British  territories  on  a  liberal  pension. 
By  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor  a  stain  wliicli 
had  long  rested  on  the  British  aims  was  re- 
moved, and  the  hopes  of  a  future  rising,  which  its  supposed  impregnability  had 
fostered  in  several  of  the  native  states,  were  extinguished.  As  it  was  not 
impossible,  however,  that  it  might  again  have  become  a  rallying  point  for  the 
disaffected,  its  fortifications  were  dismantled.  The  expediency  of  this  proceeding 
cannot  be  questioned;  but  since  the  British  government  were  professedly  acting, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  an  ally,  it  sounds  rather  strange  to  hear  that  one  of 
the  first  things  they  did  after  reinstating  him  in  his  capital,  was  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  defence.  In  another  respect  the  conduct  of  the  captors  was  still  le&s 
justifiable:  "Our  plundering  here  under  the  name  of  prize,"  writes  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  "has  been  very  disgraceful,  and  has  tarnished  our  well-earned  honour. 
Until  I  get  rid  of  the  prize  agents  I  cannot  re-establish  the  sovereignty  of  the 
young  rajah,  whom  we  came  professedly  to  protect,  and  have  been  plundering 
to  his  last  lotah  since  he  fell  into  our  handa"* 

There  was  still  one  other  quarter  in  which  the  paramount  authority  of  tlie 
British  government  had  been  called  in  question.  The  Rajah  of  Macherry,  or  as 
he  is  usually  called,  the  Rajah  of  Ulwar,  from  his  capital,  situated  sixty  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Bhui-tpoor,  having  died,  leaving  an  illegitimate  son  and  a  nephew, 
both  in  nonage,  his  succession  was  disputed  by  their  respective  partizana    Ulti- 


SiLVKR  HowDAH  OF  DuRJAN  Sal,>  the  Usurper  of 
Mysore.— In  Um  MiMeum  oTthc  EhI  ludte  ConfMnj. 


ForUfica- 
tioDsqf 
Bhurtpoor 
dismantled. 


>  This  is  made  of  thin  plates  of  silver,  very  beauti- 
fully wrought,  fixed  on  the  exterior  of  a  wooden 
framing.  The  bottom  of  the  howdah  is  of  open  cane 
work,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  crimson  silk, 
of  which  material  also  are  made  the  cushions.  The 
canopy  is  of  extremely  ungainly  form,  but  is  very 


curious  from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  crested  bird 
with  outstretched  wings.  The  body,  head,  snd  out- 
side of  the  wings  are  covered  with  silver,  the  under 
side  of  the  latter  being  lined  with  crimson  flowered 
silk. 
2  Kaje*s  Life  of  Lord  MdcaJIft,  vol.  ii.  p  155. 
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inately,  as  neither  had  a  decided  ascendency,  a  compromise  was  eflfected,  by  ad. i826. 
which  Benee  Sing,  the  nephew,  became  nominal  rajah,  and  Bulwant  Sing,  the 
son,  was  to  administer  the  government  on  attaining  majority.  Till  then  Ahmed  ^^^^^  »»■ 
Buksh  Khan,  the  nabob  of  a  neighbouring  district  under  British  protection,  was  in  uiwar. 
to  be  his  guardian.  The  peace  produced  by  this  compromise  was  not  lasting. 
As  soon  as  the  youths  grew  up  their  mutual  claims  were  revived,  and  a  civil 
war  began  again  to  rage.  In  1824,  the  nephew,  Benee  Sing,  gained  a  decided 
ascendency,  and  became  real  as  well  as  nominal  rajah,  the  son,  Bulwant  Sing, 
retiring  upon  a  jaghire.  Shortly  after  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
Ahmed  Buksh  Khan,  and  the  assassin  being  seized,  confessed  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  Mulha,  the  rajah's  minister  and  favourite,  and  some  other  leading 
members  of  his  court.  Ahmed  Buksh  Khan,  being  prohibited  by  treaty  with 
the  British  fi'om  redressing  himself,  applied  to  them  for  protection,  and  a 
demand  was  therefore  made  upon  the  rajah  to  seize  the  persons  accused,  and 
send  them  to  Delhi  for  trial.  He  at  first  made  a  show  of  compliance  by  placing 
the  parties  in  nominal  confinement,  but  soon  threw  off'  the  mask,  took  Mulha 
into  greater  favour  than  before,  and  when  remonstrated  with  by  the  resident  at 
Delhi,  maintained,  not  without  plausibility,  that  as  an  independent  prince  he 
alone  was  entitled  to  try  his  subjects  for  any  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them.  To  give  effect  to  this  view,  and  show  that  nothing  but  force 
would  compel  him  to  abandon  it,  he  strengthened  the  defences  of  his  capital, 
began  to  collect  troops,  and  entered  into  communications  with  disaffected  parties, 
and  more  especially  with  Durjan  Sal,  at  Bhurtpoor.  The  capture  of  this  cele- 
brated stronghold  filled  him  with  dismay,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  the 
victorious  army  which  achieved  it  was  about  to  march  against  him  than  he 
hastened  to  make  his  submission,  by  sending  off  the  parties  accused  as  instiga- 
tors of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Ahmed  Buksh  Khan  to  take  their  trial 
at  Delhi,  releasing  Bulwant  Sing  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  confined 
him,  and,  moreover,  ceding  to  him  one-half  of  the  territory  which  Sir  George 
Barlow,  when  he  was  foolishly  squandering  away  the  conquests  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  had  bestowed  on  the  Row  Rajah  of  Macherry. 

All  open  hostilities  throughout   India  having  now  ceased,  Earl  Amherst,  vwt  of  tho 

^  govenior- 

who  had  intimated  his  intention  to  resign,  set  out,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  general  u> 
1 826,  on  a  tour  through  the  Upper  provinces.  On  his  arrival  at  Cawnpoor,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  he  was  visited  among  other  native  princes  by  Ghazee- 
u<l-din  Hyder,  the  King  of  Oude.  To  return  the  visit  he  proceeded  to  Lucknow. 
In  the  confidential  intercourse  which  ensued,  the  subject  of  internal  interference 
was  again  discussed,  the  king  complaining  of  the  extent  to  which  his  legitimate 
authority  was  appropriated  by  the  resident,  and  insisting  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  the  countiy  to  justify  it  On  the  borders,  the  turbulence 
of  some  refractory  chiefs  led  to  occasional  distiu-bances,  but  the  whole  of  the 
territory  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the  people 
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A.  D.  1827.  were  apparently  contented    These  representations,  if  well  founded,  derived  much 
additional  weight  from  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who,  though  far  too  much 
Au«ged       under  the  influence  of  favourites,  male  and  female,  had  not  only  faithfully  ful- 
of  the  King  filled  his  engagements,  but  repeatedly  relieved  the  embarrassments  of  the  Cal- 
cutta treasury  by  liberal  loans  from  the  hoards  of  Sadut  AIL     In  addition  to 
the  large  advances  formerly  mentioned  he  had,  in  the  end  of  1825,  lent  the 
Company  in  perpetuity  the  sum  of  J51,000,000  sterling  at  five  per  cent  interest, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  had  increased  it  by  another  £500,000.    Neither 
his  remonstmnces  nor  his  loans  had  the  effect  of  producing  any  essential  change 
in  the  British  policy,  and  his  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  remained  unre- 
dressed when  he  died  in  October,  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest  son, 
Soliman  Jah,  under  the  title  of  Nsusir-ud-din  Hyder. 
Relations  From  Lucknow  the  governor-general  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived 

goveramont  in  January,  1827.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the  various  cliiefs  of  Malwah,  and 
aiidscimiia.  rcccived  missions  fi*om  Holkar  and  Scindia.  The  former  being  still  a  minor 
was  probably  thought  too  young,  and  the  latter  was  pining  away  under  a 
mortal  disease  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  personally  present.  The 
territories  of  Holkar,  under  the  able  management  of  his  minister  Tantra  Jog, 
and  the  almost  absolute  control  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  the  British  resident,  had 
rapidly  improved;  those  of  Scindia  now  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  which 
had  long  been  denied,  but  in  their  present  extent  and  resources  presented  a 
humiliating  contrast  to  what  they  were  thii-ty  years  before,  during  the  first 
period  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia  s  reign.  He  had  sometimes  dreamed  that  during 
a  period  of  disaster  to  the  British  arms  he  might  yet  regain  all  he  had  lost,  but 
latterly  he  had  become  more  reconciled  to  his  lot,  and  sought  compensation  for 
disappointed  ambition  in  indolence  and  luxurious  indulgence.  He  died  in 
March,  1827,  without  any  heir  of  his  own  body,  and  without  having  appointed 
any  successor;  but  in  accordance  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  wish,  a  boy 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  distantly  related  to  his  family,  was,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  British  government,  raised  to  the  throne,  and  placed  under  the  guanlian- 
ship  of  his  favourite  wife,  Baiza  Bai,  as  regent 
interTiew  After  a  visit  to  the  young  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor  Lord  Amherst  proceeded  to 

Auihowt  Delhi,  where  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  the  different  Rajpoot  states,  and  wa.s 
Tnifeihl"*  compelled  to  discuss  some  questions  of  precedence  with  the  Mogul,  who  would 
fain,  in  the  midst  of  his  humiliation,  have  received  the  governor-general  as  a 
vassal,  and  exacted  the  homage  which  he  claimed  as  his  superior.  The  time  for 
such  mummery  had  passed  away,  and  before  the  visit  teiininated  the  King  oi 
Delhi  was  made  perfectly  awai^e  that  his  existence  as  a  territorial  sovereign 
had  ceased,  and  that  he  must  henceforth  be  contented  to  regard  himself  as  only 
a  stipendiary  of  the  Company.  From  Delhi,  Lord  Amherst  continued  his  jour- 
ney northward  to  Simla,  which  thus,  for  the  first  time,  became  a  temporary 
residence  for  the  Governore-general  of  India.     While  here,  he  interchanged 
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friendly  missions  with  Runjeet  Sing,  and  received  intelligence  of  the  hostilities  a.d.  1827 
which  had  again  broken  out  between  Persia  and  Russia,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  encroachments  of  the  latter  power,  excited  in  certain  quarters  no 
small  alarm  for  the  future  safety  of  our  Indian  empire.     The  governor-general 


Simla.— From  a  drawing  by  Mi^or  Lnard. 

quitted  Simhi  in  the  end  of  June  on  his  return  to  Calcutta.  About  a  week  Death  of 
afterwards,  on  the  6th  of  July  1 827  the  government  of  India  was  deprived  by  Monro, 
death  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  servants,  Sir  Tliomas  Monro,  governor  of 
Madras.  The  length  of  his  service  and  the  state  of  his  health  had  made  him 
desirous  to  retmn  home,  and  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  directors  on  the  25tli 
of  September,  1823,  he  had  requested  permission  to  resign  in  January,  1825. 
The  Burmese  war  compelled  him  to  forego  his  intention,  and  he  exerted  his 
utmost  energies  in  forwarding  troops  and  furnishing  supplies.  When  the  war 
terminated,  he  renewed  his  request  to  be  relieved  at  the  earliest  period  possi- 
ble. His  letter  was  received  in  September,  182G,  but  unfortunately  no  imme- 
diate steps  were  taken,  and  it  was  only  in  January,  1827,  after  nearly  four 
months  had  elapsed,  that  new  governors  were  in  one  day  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay  -  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington  to  the  New  gorer 

nors  of 

former,  as  successor  to  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  tlie  latter,  Madras  and 
as  successor  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.     More  than  four  months    **"   ^' 
elapsed  before  the  new  governors  took  their  departure.     So  far  as  regarded 
Sir  Thomas  Monro  it  was  too  late.     During  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  dis- 
tricts north  of  Mysore,  in  whicli  he  had  long  and  succe&sfuUy  laboured,  he  was 
soized  with  cholera,  and  died  at  Puteecindah,  not  far  from  Gooty. 

The  internal  administration  of  Lord  Amherst  does  not  require  any  lengthened 
notice.  In  Bengal,  which  was  under  his  more  immediate  superintendence,  the 
different  public  departments  were  left  nearly  as  he  found  them ;  but  both  in 
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AD.  1827.  Madras  and  Bombay  most  important  improvements,  of  which  the  chief  merit 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Monro  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  were  introduced.  The 
ciofieofix)rd  leading  object  of  both  these  distinguished  men  was  to  adapt  their  reforms  to 
administra-  the  feclings  and  habits  of  the  population,  and  in  particular,  to  employ  native 
tigency  wherever  it  could  be  made  available,  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to  European 
jigency  than  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  Burmese 
war  had  greatly  embarrassed  the  Indian  finances.  Above  ten  millions  sterling 
had  been  permanently  added  to  the  debt.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  charges 
had  increased,  the  revenues  had  diminished,  so  as  to  leave  in  1827-28  a  local 
deficit  of  above  a  million.  The  account,  comparing  the  close  of  Lord  Amheret's 
administration  with  its  commencement,  stood  as  follows:  In  1822-23,  revenue, 
£23,118,000  ;  charge,  £18,406,000.  In  1827-28,  revenue,  £22,863,000;  charge, 
£21,974,000.  In  1822-23,  debt,  £29,388,000;  in  1827-28,  debt,  £39,606,000. 
The  financial  prospect  was  thus  rather  alarming,  but  as  the  increased  expendi- 
ture had  been  occasioned  by  wars  which  were  happily  terminated,  there  was 
ground  to  hope  that  by  careful  economy  the  temporary  embarrassment  which 
liad  been  produced,  would  soon  disappear.  In  February,  1828,  Earl  Amherst, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  a  member  of  his  family,  sailed  for  England  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  successor.  In  the  interval,  the  government  was 
administered  by  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  who  succeeded  to  it  as  senior  member 
of  council. 


CHAPTER   Vir. 

Lord  William  Bentinok  governor- general — Economical  and  judicial  reforms — Opium  regulationa — Aboli- 
tion of  Suttee — Rights  of  Christian  converts  from  Hindooism— Collision  between  supreme  oourt 
and  government  of  Bombay — Settlement  of  North-western  provinces — Measures  against  Thuggee- 
Internal  disturbances  in  Assam,  Tenasserim,  Mysore,  and  Coorg. 

Mtt|ji^P||9|T  last  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
SR  , A  ^Pm  the  appointment  of  governor-general.  He  had  been  abruptly 
1^  «  ^^m  ^®P^^^^  ^^  ^^^7  of  the  government  of  Madras  by  a  resolution 
W ■  tI^  .^^B  ^^  ^^^  directors,  which  declared,  *'that  although  the  zeal  and 
■*■-'■'-■■■-'  -■^-*^  integrity  of  the  present  governor,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  are 
LordWiiiiam  dcscrviug  of  the  court's  approbation ;  yet,  when  they  consider  the  unhappy 
events  which  have  taken  place  at  Vellore,  and  also  other  parts  of  liis  lord- 
ship's administration  which  have  come  before  them,  the  court  are  of  opinion 
that   it   is    expedient,   for   the   restoration   of  confidence   in   the  Company's 


Bentinck. 
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Lord  William  Cavendish  Bxntimck. 

Afltr  »  pielar*  by  9lr  TboniM  Lavrence. 


government,   that  Lord   William   Bentinck   should   be    removed,   and   lie   is  ad.  i82r. 
hereby  removed  accordingly."      He  complained  loudly  of  the  treatment,  and 
in  an  appeal  to  the  directors  thus  expressed  himself;  **The  mutiny  at  Velloi'e 
cannot  be  imputed  to  me,  directly  or  indirectly.     I  have  been  removed  from 
my  situation,  and  condemned  as  an  ac- 
complice in  measures  with  which  I  had 
no  further  concern  than  to  obviate  their 
ill    consequences;      my    dismissal    was 
effected  in  a  manner  harsh  and  mortify- 
ing;  and  the  forms  which  custom  has 
prescribed  to  soften  the  severity  of  a  mis- 
fortune, at  all  events  sufficiently  severe, 
were  on  this  single  occasion  violated,  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  deepening 
my  disgrace."     He  concluded  thus:  "I 
have  been  severely  injured  in  my  cha- 
racter and  feelings.     For  these  injuries 
I  ask  reparation,  if,  indeed,  any  repara- 
tion can  atone   for  feelings  so  deeply 
aggrieved,  and  a  character  so  unjustly 
compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
In  complying  with  my  demands,  you  will  discharge,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  Lorfwiumm 
what  is  due  no  less  to  your  own  honour  than  to  mine."     The  court  answered  a  candidate 
this  appeal  by  long  and  verbose  resolutions,  in  which,  while  admitting  "  the  %'^rem^ 
charges  originally  advanced  against  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  commander-  k*"*™^- 
in-chief  respecting  the  violations  of  caste,  to  have  been,  in  the  sense  then  attached 
to  them,  misapplied  and  defective,"  yet,  "as  the  misfortunes  which  happened  in 
their  administration  placed  their  fate  under  the  government  of  public  events  and 
opinions  which  the  court  could  not  control,  so  it  is  not  now  in  their  power  to 
alter  the  eftects  of  them."     In  regard  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  particular, 
the  apology  was  somewhat  amplified  by  such  expressions  as  the  following : — *'  But 
in  the  abruptness  of  the  order  of  removal  the  court  meant  no  personal  disrespect 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  extremely  regret  that  liis  feelings  have  been 
wounded  by  considering  it  in  that  light.    They  lament  that  it  should  have  been 
his  fate  to  have  his  public  situation  decided  by  a  crisis  of  such  difficulty  and 
danger  as  it  has  been  the  lot  of  very  few  public  men  to  encounter;  a  crisis  which 
they  have  since  been  happy  to  find  was  not  produced  by  intended  or  actual 
violations  of  caste,  as  they  are  now  satisfied  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  no 
share  in  originating  the  orders  which  for  a  time  bore  that  character,  and  by  the 
machinations  of  enemies  working  upon  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the 
sepoys,  were  by  them  believed  to  be  such  violations."     Again:  **But  in  all  the 
measures  of  moderation,  clemency,  and  consideration,  recommended  by  Lord 
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AD.  1827.   William  Bentinck  after  the  mutiny,  the  coui-t,  though  not  exactly  agreeing 
with  him  in  the  data  from  which  he  reasoned,  give  him  unqualified  praise;  and 

Be!rt™"*°*  though  the  unfortunate  events  which  separated  Lord  William  Bentinck  from 
the  service  of  the  Company  cannot  be  recalled,  yet  the  court  are  happy  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  uprightness,  disinterestedness,  zeal,  respect  to  the  system  of 
the  Company,  and  in  many  instances,  success,  with  which  he  acted  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Fort  St.  George,  and  to  express  their  best  wishes  that  his  valuable 
qualities  and  honourable  character  may  be  employed,  as  they  deserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country." 

This  apology  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  tUl  he  had  wiped  off  the  disgrace  to  which 
he  conceived  the  directors  had  unjustly  subjected  him  by  their  abrupt  dismissal. 
For  many  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist,  but  his  thoughts  were  still  turned  to  India,  and 
his  ambition  was  to  return  to  it  in  possession  of  a  higher  appointment  tlian 
that  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  Such  an  appointment  would  be  tlie  best 
of  all  modes  of  reparation,  since  it  would  at  once  reverse  the  sentence  of  inca- 
pacity which  had  been  pronounced  against  him,  and  furnish  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  practicallj'^  demonstrating  his  abilities  as  an  Indian  adminis- 
trator. Accordingly,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  became,  on  the  retirement  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  a  candidate  for  the  ofllce  of  governor-general.  On 
that  occasion  Lord  Amherst  was  preferred,  but  Lord  WUliam  Bentinck  did  not 
allow  his  claims  to  be  forgotten,  and  when  the  office  again  became  vacant,  siic- 

i»  appointed  ceedcd  in  obtaining  it.     The  appointment  was  in  itself  a  great  triumph  to  Lonl 

general.  William  Bentiuck,  as  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that  if  he  was  fit 
to  be  governor-general,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  dismissed  as  unfit  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  Madras.  For  a  time,  however,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  appointment 
was  to  prove  anything  more  than  a  barren  honour.  He  received  it  in  July, 
1 827,  but  the  ministry  which  had  sanctioned  his  nomination,  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  August  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered,  antl 
though  the  same  political  party  continued  for  a  short  time  to  retain  office  under 
Lord  Goderich,  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  displaced  it  before  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  taken  his  departure.  It  thus  became  a  question  whether 
the  longing  for  patronage  might  not  prevail,  and  induce  the  new  ministers  to 
annul  the  appointment  by  putting  in  force  the  crown  s  undoubted  power  of 
recall.      To   their  honour  they  adopted  a  more  becoming  course,  and  Lord 

Arr!Te«at  William  Bcntiuck  was  permitted  to  depart.  He  set  sail  in  February,  1828,  and 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  on  the  4th  of  July,  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  all  hostilities  had  previously  ceased  and  the  country  was  generally 
tranquil,  the  first  duty  of  the  new  administration  was  sufficiently  obvious.  A 
large  addition  had  been  made  to  the  debt,  and  the  revenue  was  more  than  a 
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million  sterling  short  of  the  expenditure.     It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  a.d.  i828. 
of  matters  could  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  accordingly  before  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  new  governor-general,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  been  called  lordwmiam 
from  Delhi  to  a  seat  in  the  council  board,  only  expressed  the  common  resolution  iwiicyof  ro- 
of himself  and  his  colleagues  when  he  said,  "The  government  which  allows  ^^^ 
this  to  go  on  in  time  of  peace  deserves  any  punishment     The  government  of 
which  I  am  a  part  shall  not  allow  it."     Lord  William  Bentinck  was  animated 
by  the  same  spuit,  perhaps  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree,  and  during  his 
interviews  with  the  directors  had  the  subject  so  strongly  forced  upon  his  notice, 
that  he  arrived  with  a  determination  to  institute  a  rigid  examination  into 
every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  carry  economy  to  its  utmost 
limits.     The  home  authorities  had  assumed  the  scale  of  expenditure  in  ]  823-24 
as  a  fair  standard,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  prepared  to  give  practical 
effect  to  their  views.     It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his  first  measure 
of  economy  waA  not  wisely  chosen,  as  the  justice  of  it  was  questioned  by  high 
authority,  and  the  clamour  and  discontent  which  it  occasioned  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  paltry  saving  wliich  it  effected. 

The  subject  of  batta  or  batha^  a  word  which  merely  signifies  "extra  pay  or  hu  order  on 
allowance,''  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  consisted  of  a  fixed  addition  which  of  utta. 
was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  when  they  were  in  the  field 
within  the  territories  of  the  Company.  At  an  early  period  the  allowance  was 
doubled  when  the  service  was  beyond  these  territories,  or  rendered  to  native 
princes,  who  took  this  way  of  testifying  their  gratitude  to  such  valuable 
auxiliaries.  It  was  thus  paid  by  Meer  Jaffier  when  he  was  made  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  and  the  reduction  of  it  by  the  Company,  after  the  grant  of  the  dewannee 
had  thrown  the  burden  of  the  payment  upon  themselves,  led  to  mutinous 
proceedings,  which  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Clive  to  suppresa  At  that 
time  double  batta  was  abolished,  but  single  batta  still  continued  to  be  paid. 
Strictly  speaking  it  was  due  only  when  the  troops  were  in  the  field,  and  hence 
the  original  understanding  was,  that  when  they  were  in  cantonments  and 
provided  with  quarters  at  the  public  expense,  only  half  batta  was  payable.  By 
a  subsequent  arrangement  in  1801,  the  expense  of  providing  quarters  in  canton- 
ments was  thrown  upon  the  officers  themselves,  and  to  compensate  for  this 
additional  burden  they  were  allowed  full  batta  at  all  times,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  quarters.  This  arrangement  had  never  been  approved  by  the  home 
authorities,  and  in  1814  instructions  were  given  to  the  government  of  Bengal 
to  return  to  the  original  plan  of  allowing  half  batta  only  at  those  stations  of 
the  British  army  which  had  been  established  prior  to  the  extension  of  the 
Company's  territories  in  that  presidency.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  so 
strenuously  opposed  to  these  instructions,  that  instead  of  acting  upon  them  he 
simply  returned  them  to  the  court  for  re-conaidenition,  and  Lord  Amherst  had 
in  this  respect  only  followed  his  exampla    The  time  for  enforcing  them  seemed 
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AD.  1828.   now  to  have  arrived,  and  the  orders  of  the  court  were  so  peremptory,  that  Lonl 
William  Bentinck  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey  them  or  resign.     He  chose  the 
former,  and  had,  it  is  understood,  pledged  himself,  before  leaving  England,  that 
the  issue  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "Half-batta  Order,"  would  In; 
one  of  his  first  measures  of  retrenchment. 
Question  M         The  half-batta  order  was  issued  on  the  9th  of  November,   1828,  under 
diencxyof     circumstanccs  which  must  have  made  the  governor-general   doubtful  of  it^ 
^n^T     expediency.      Lord  Combermere,  the  commander-in-chie^  protested  strongly 
°'miii"      against  it,  and  resigned  his  office  sooner  than  take  any  part  in  its  execution 
batt*.         The  two  civil  members  of  council,  Mr.  Bayley  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  only 
consented  because,  as  the  latter  expressed  it,  "  Tlie  order  was  one  which  coulJ 
not  have  been  disobeyed,  unless  we  could  tell  the  court  that  we  are  supreme 
and  they  subordinate."     So  far  was  he,  however,  from  approving  the  measure, 
that  he  recorded  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  "with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  get 
the  order  rescinded."     In  his  minute,  after  giving  it  as  his  confirmed  opinion, 
founded  on  twenty-eight  years'  observation,  "that  the  allowances  of  officers  on 
full  batta  are  barely  sufficient  for  their  proper  support  in  their  several  ranks, 
and  do  not  admit  of  any  reduction  without  great  suffering,"  he  concluded  thus: 
"Had  I  conceived  that  this  government  possessed  any  discretionary  authority 
on  the  subject,  the  execution  of  that  measure  would  never  have  received  my 
assent ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  with  everj"  deference  to  the  high  authorities  from 
which  it  has  proceeded,  to  be  extremely  unwise  and  inexpedient,  fraught  with 
mischief,  and  unproductive  of  any  essential  good." 
cunurar  If  this  was  tlic  opiuiou  of  the  most  competent  judges,  we  can  easily  under- 

aboutjon  of  stand  how  loud  was  the  clamour  and  how  violent  the  opposition  of  those  wliose 
*******  incomes  were  curtailed  by  this  retrenchment.  The  whole  amount  of  the  annual 
saving  fell  short  of  £20,000,  and  this  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  trenching 
particularly  on  the  incomes  of  junior  officers,  whose  aggregate  allowances  were 
already  insufficient  for  their  support,  and  breaking  what  was  called  the  compact 
of  1801,  which  gave  whole  batta  as  a  compensation  for  the  quarters  which  the 
officers  had  been  obliged  to  procure  at  their  own  expense,  and  on  the  faith  of 
which  they  had  actually  purchased  what  were  previously  public  quarters  at  an 
open  sale,  and  paid  for  them  with  their  own  money.  These  and  similar 
representations  were  submitted  to  the  government,  in  memorials  present^ 
through  the  commander-in-chief,  and  transmitted  to  the  directors.  The  governor- 
general  could  only  answer  that  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  instructions,  and 
that  it  would  afford  him  sincere  gratification  to  recall  the  half-batta  order,  should 
the  court  see  fit  to  give  him  the  necessary  authority  The  court  took  higher 
ground,  and  after  denouncing  the  tone  of  the  memorials  as  inconsistent  witl> 
military  subordination,  closed  all  ftirther  discussion  by  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to  enforce  the  retrenchment.  No  one  was  so  great  a  sufferer  by  it  as 
the  govemor-genei-al  himself,  since  it  subjected  him  at  the  very  commencement 
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of  his  administration  to  a  degree  of  unpopularity,  of  which  he  was  never  able  a.d.  i828. 

afterwards  completely  to  disencumber  himself     The  prejudice  with  which  he 

had  thus  to  struggle  was  not  more  unfortunate  than  it  was  unjust^  since  he  had  xheaboii- 

only  acted  ministerially  in  the  matter,  and  rather  in  opposition  to  his  own  a  paltry  and 

opinion  than  in  accordance  with  it.     This  may  &irly  be  inferred  fix)m  a  minute  i^Jj^^*'"'" 

of  a  later  date,  in  which,  adverting  to  the  subject,  he  says:  *'  Trifling,  however, 

as  this  deduction  is  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay  of  the  Bengal  army, 

it  has  been  severely  felt  by  the  few  upon  whom  it  has  fallen,  and  has  created 

in  all  an  alarm  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  condition,  which  has  perhaps 

produced  more  discontent  than  the  measure  itself.''    The  opposition  made  to  the 

half-batta  order  appears  to  have  made  more  impression  on  the  directors  than 

they  themselves  were  willing  to  admii     The  only  stations  to  which  it  was  at 

first  made  applicable  were  Dinapoor,  Berhampoor,  Barrackpoor,  Dum-Dum,  and 

Ghazipoor.    A  much  wider  application  was  doubtless  intended,  and  the  fact 

that  it  was  not  carried  further  is  best  explained  by  a  change  of  opinion  in  the 

home  authorities,  who  seem,  though  late,  to  have  been  at  last  convinced  that 

any  retrenchment  which  spread  discontent  throughout  an  army  must  be  dearly 

purchased 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  retrenchments  on  which  the  home  authorities  were  other 

-  financial  ar- 

intent,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenditure  to  the  standard  of  1823-24,  rang«ment8. 
the  governor-general  shortly  after  his  arrival  appointed  two  committees,  a  civil 
and  a  military,  each  composed  of  three  members,  one  from  each  presidency,  to 
sit  at  Calcutta^  and  institute  a  full  inquiry  into  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
service,  with  a  view  to  suggest  such  alterations  as  might  secure  the  utmost 
degree  of  unity,  efficiency,  and  economy  in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
military  committee  found  the  work  allotted  them  already  in  a  great  measure 
performed  by  the  sweeping  reductions  which  had  been  made  both  in  the 
number  of  troops  and  in  the  amount  of  allowances,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
aggregate  military  expenditure  was  diminished  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
million  sterling.  The  civil  conmiittee  entered  upon  a  comparatively  new  field 
of  labour,  and  succeeded  after  several  years  of  assiduous  labour  in  effecting 
reductions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million.  The  total  aggregate  of 
reductions  in  both  branches  was  £1,553,991.  Pai-t  of  these,  however,  were  only 
prospective,  as  they  depended  on  vacancies  which  had  not  yet  taken  place;  and 
the  whole  sum,  even  if  it  could  have  been  immediately  realized,  would  have 
fallen  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  an  Indian  surplus  of  at  least  two 
millions  was  required  to  defray  annual  expenses  incurred  on  territorial  account 
in  England.  It  was  therefore  still  necessary,  after  every  possible  retrenchment 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  expenditure,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  positive  increase  of  revenue.  Some  of  the  means  employed  with  this 
view  deserve  notice. 

Under  native   rule,  individuals  in  public  establishments  often  obtained 
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A.D.  1828.  grants,  exempting  their  lands  or  certain  portions  of  them,  from  government 
assessment     In  most  of  these  grants  the  exemption  was  declared  to  be  per- 
T^udsex-     petual,  but  practically  it  was  not  so,  as  the  grants  of  one  sovereign  were  fre- 
gov^emmen?  qucntly  rccallcd  or  arbitrarily  disregarded  by  his  successor.     This  was  the  case 
asMMftment.  ^Yien  the  Mogul  government  was  in  full  vigour,  and  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  authority  by  which  each  grant  was  mada      At  a 
later  period,  when  misrule  began  to  prevail  and  the  Mogul  empire  was  dismem- 
bered, not  only  did  the  chiefs  who  had  previously  been  contented  to  hold  a 
delegated  authority  from  Delhi  aspire  to  independence,  but  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  general  confusion  to  obtain  exemptions  from  government  assess- 
ment, by  the  intervention  of  parties  who  had  no  right  to  grant  them,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  still  more  exceptionable  process  of  forged  documents^    In 
this  way  the  revenue  was  seriously  impaired,  and  numerous  proprietors  who 
claimed  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  government  bore  no  part  of  its  burdens. 
The  British  government,  when  it  first  began  to  levy  territorial  revenue  in  India 
being  very  much  in  the  dark,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  act  with  a 
liberality  bordering  on  prodigality,  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  all  exemptions  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  grant  of  the  dewannee, 
Invalid       provided  the  grantees  were  in  actual  possession.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that, 
which  many  iu  this  way,  many  grants  not  supported  by  any  sufficient  title  were  sustained 
oxem^iona  Nor  was  this  the  worst.    As  soon  as  the  principle  of  recognition  was  announced, 
native  dexterity  was  set  to  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  forged  documents  was 
carried  on  by  wholesale.     Some  easy  means  of  testing  their  genuineness  might 
have  been  devised,  but,  as  if  the  government  of  the  day  had  been  afraid  to 
detect  the  impositions  which  were  practised  upon  them,  they  made  it  as  difficult 
as  possible,  by  requiring  that  every  title  of  exemption  not  invalid  on  the  veiy 
face  of  it  should  give   the  holder  of  it  the  fuU  privilege  of  exemption  till 
formally  set  aside  by  a  court  of  law.     The  encouragement  thus  given  to  the 
concoction  of  fictitious  titles  soon  became  so  apparent,  that  the  collectors  were 
at  length  empowered  to  investigate  rent-free  titles  and  pronounce  upon  their 
validity.     If  the  decision  was  adverse  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  revenue, 
the  land  was  forth\^dth  assessed  at  the  usual  rate,  reserving  to  the  proprietor 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  ordinary  court     This  enactment  proved  an  imperfect 
remedy,  and  even  caused  some  injustice.     The  accumulation  of  undecided  cases 
in  the  courts  of  law  led  to  almost  interminable  delay,  while  a  percentage 
allowed  to  the  collectors  on  every  case  of  resumption  converted  them  in<^ 
interested  parties,  and  so   far  deprived  them  of  the  character  of  impartial 
New  jndgea     To  remedy  these  defects  a  new  regulation  was  made  shortly  before  the 

arrival  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  afterwards  carried  into  full  effect  witlJ 
his  concurrence.  It  empowered  the  governor-general  to  appoint  special  com- 
missioners to  decide  on  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  collectors  m 
regard  to  exemptions,  and  removed  from  the  collectors  themselves  the  tempta* 


were 
claimed. 
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tion  to  partiality,  by  depriving  them  of  the  percentage  on  resumption.      Under  a.d.  isaa 
this  last  enactment  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  public  revenue  by  " 

the  assessment  of  lands  which  had  previously  escaped. 

Another  branch  of  revenue  which  at  this  time  attracted  much  attention,  both  Revenue 
on  political  and  financial  grounds,  was  that  derived  from  opium.  In  Bengal 
the  production  of  this  drug  was  a  complete  monopoly,  no  cultivator  being  per- 
mitted to  raise  it  except  on  account  of  government,  which  made  advances  in 
.anticipation  of  the  crop,  and  received  the  whole  produce  at  a  certain  fixed  rate 
per  lb.  From  the  great  difference  between  the  price  thus  paid  and  that  after- 
wards obtained  at  the  government  sales,  a  large  amount  of  revenue  was  obtained. 
During  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Central  India  before  the  predatory 
system  was  put  down  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  Bengal  monopoly  was 
not  subjected  to  any  formidable  competition  from  native  states ;  but  when,  in 


Fort  and  Habbovb  or  Kubiuchbe.— From  Kenned/B  Narrative  of  Campaign  on  the  ludua. 


consequence  of  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  it  became  practicable  not  only  Modes  of 
to  cultivate  the  poppy  successfully  throughout  Malwah  for  home  consumption, 
but  to  realize  a  large  profit  by  sending  the  surplus  across  Rajpootana  to  the 
port  of  Kurrachee  in  Scinde,  and  thence  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Diu 
and  Damaun  for  final  shipment  to  China,  the  opium  profits  of  the  Company 
were  seriously  diminished,  and  various  schemes  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  them.  The  prohibition  of  the  culture  in  all  districts  except  those 
where  the  Company's  monopoly  was  established,  was  at  once  seen  to  be  the 
most  effectual  remedy ;  but  the  enforcement  of  such  a  prohibition  was  impossible, 
or,  if  not  impossible,  would  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  independent  rights 
of  native  statea  It  was  therefore  mentioned  only  to  be  rejected ;  and  the  plan 
first  adopted  was  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  virtual  monopoly  of  export  by  enter- 
ing the  opium  market  as  purchasers,  and  buying  so  largely  as  to  leave  no  more 
in  the  hands  of  native  cultivators  and  dealers  than  was  necessary  for  home  con- 
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AD.  1828.  sumption.  The  absurdity  of  this  arrangement,  which  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
seen,  was  soon  made  apparent.  Its  only  effect  was  to  raise  the  price  and  thereby 
Objections  at  oucB  increasc  the  demand  and  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  cure 
levying*  thus  proved  worse  than  the  evil  which  it  was  meant  to  remedy,  and  the  native 
fI^m"opiuin  exporters,  still  obtaining  a  full  supply,  were  able  to  carry  on  the  traffic  as  exten- 
sively and  as  profitably  as  before.  The  next  device  was  to  give  the  rulers  of 
native  states  an  interest  in  the  repression  of  the  opitun  traffic.  With  this  view 
the  Company  succeeded  in  binding  most  of  them  by  treaty  to  restrict  the  cul- 
ture of  the  poppy,  and  prohibit  the  transit  of  opium  through  their  territories, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  them  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
estimated  loss  of  revenue.  These  treaties,  by  their  gross  interference  with  the 
rights  of  industry,  were  unpopular  in  the  extreme,  and  not  only  exhibited  the 
British  government  in  the  odious  light  of  adding  to  its  revenue  by  means  of 
tyrannical  restrictions  imposed  on  cultivators  who  were  not  its  subjects,  but 
fostered  heart-burnings,  and  led  to  riots,  by  which  the  public  tranquillity  was 
disturbed,  the  opium  smugglers  often  moving  about  in  armed  bands,  and  effec- 
tually resisting  the  attempts  made  to  capture  them.  These  opium  treaties, 
while  they  thus  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance,  and  made  British  supre- 
macy detested,  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  contemplated  by  them.  Though 
Holkar,  and  most  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  Malwah,  tempted  by  the  annual  equiva- 
lent, or  afraid  to  give  offence  to  the  Company,  concluded  treaties,  Scindia  and 
the  Rajahs  of  Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor  positively  refused,  and  thus  large  tracts  of 
country  remained,  in  which  the  poppy  was  freely  cultivated,  and  across  which 
the  opium  dealers  could  carry  on  their  traffic  without  interruption.  The  utter 
inefficacy  of  the  restrictions  was  palpable  from  the  feet,  that  the  export  of  opium 
from  Damaun,  which  in  1820-21  did  not  exceed  600  chests,  amounted  in  1827-28 
to  4000. 
Pinal  ai-  It  was  impossible  that  treaties  thus  at  once  tyrannical  and  inoperative  could 

be  maintained.  Lord  Amherst  had  seen  the  necessity  of  rescinding  them,  and 
Mr.  Bayley,  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  government,  had  instituted  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  their  abandonment  To  this  there  was  no  obstacle,  as  the 
treaties  contained  a  clause  which  made  it  optional  for  the  British  authorities  to 
abandon  the  restrictions  at  any  future  period,  and  hence  all  that  remained  for 
Lord  William  Bentinck  after  his  arrival  was  to  give  effect  to  this  optica  Tlie 
great  difficulty  was  to  provide  against  the  anticipated  defisdcation  of  revenue, 
and  the  degree  of  perplexity  which  it  occasioned  may  be  inferred  from  a  serious 
proposal  to  return  to  the  old  abortive  plan  of  buying  up  the  surplus  produce 
A  fejp  wiser  plan,  suggested  apparently  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  when  governor  of 
Bombay,  was,  afler  some  hesitation,  finally  adopted  by  the  governor-general  m 
council,  in  July,  1830.  The  transit  of  Malwah  opium  to  Kurrachee  through  a 
country,  great  part  of  which  is  absolutely  a  desert,  was  at  once  circuitous  and 
expensive,  whereas  the  transit  to  Bombay  was  short  and  easy.    Founding  on 
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this  difference,  the  new  plan  simply  was  to  leave  the  culture  of  the  poppy  in  a.d.  ism. 

Malwah  free  from  all  restrictions  except  those  which  the  native  princes  might 

be  pleased  to  impose  for  their  own  benefit,  and  allow  the  opium  to  be  trans-  R«^enne 

from  opium. 

mitted  for  sale  or  export  to  Bombay,  subject  only  to  a  payment  per  chest  calcu- 
lated not  to  exceed  the  additional  expense  which  must  have  been  incurred 
before  it  could  have  been  conveyed  to  KuiTachee,  and  finally  shipped  at  Damaun. 
This  plan,  which,  if  such  a  traflSc  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable that  could  be  devised,  is  still  in  force.  The  revenue  obtained  from 
opium  passes  in  1830-31  was  only  £16,642.  Tlie  following  year  it  rose  to 
£125,230,  and  it  has  since  continued  to  increase  till  it  borders  on  £500,000 
sterling.  This  of  course,  being  only  the  revenue  derived  from  opium  passes  to 
Bombay,  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  which  the  whole  opium  traffic,  including  that 
of  Calcutta,  yields  to  the  British  government  in  India. 

The  judicial  reforms  which  took  place  during  Lord  William  Bentinck  s  J«d»«»*i  «»- 
administration  were  chiefly  characterized  by  an  extended  employment  of  native 
agency.  The  almost  total  exdasion  of  this  agency  by  Marquis  ComwaJlis 
during  his  first  administration  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  its  greatest 
blemishes,  and  succeeding  administrations  had  so  far  remedied  the  evil  that  in 
1 827,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  original  suits  in  the  civil  courts  were  decided 
by  native  judges.  The  object  now  was,  not  so  much  to  increase  the  number  of 
these  judges,  as  to  enlarge  their  jurisdiction,  and  improve  their  position  by 
augmenting  their  salaries,  so  as  to  add  to  their  respectability  and  afford  some 
guarantee  for  their  integrity.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  carry  out  these  important  improvements;  but  they  did  not  originate 
with  him,  and  the  merit  of  them  must  at  least  be  shared  by  him,  both  with 
distinguished  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  who  had  recognized  their 
necessity,  and  with  the  home  authorities,  who  had  not  only  sanctioned  them, 
but  sent  out  instructions  in  conformity  to  wliich  the  most  important  regulation 
on  the  subject  afterwards  was  drawn  up  and  promulgated.  In  another  arrange- 
ment he  incurred  more  responsibility,  and  is  entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  credit. 

The  court  of  directors  had  lorn?  been  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  Suttee,  and  in  Abolition  m 

.  Suttee 

1 824f  had  declared  their  conviction  "  of  the  practicability  of  abolishing  the  practice, 
or  at  least,  of  the  safety  with  which  it  might  be  prohibited."  Opinion,  however, 
continued  to  be  greatly  divided  on  the  subject,  and  the  utmost  length  to  which 
the  highest  Indian  authorities  were  disposed  to  go  was  to  make  some  experi- 
ments in  the  conquered  and  ceded  provinces,  where  tlie  practice  was  compara- 
tively rare,  and  in  the  meantime  leave  it  untouched  in  Bengal,  where  it  annually 
counted  its  victims  by  hundreds.  Lord  Amherst,  while  declaring  that  "nothing 
but  apprehension  of  evils  infinitely  greater  than  those  arising  from  the  existence 
of  the  practice  should  induce  us  to  tolerate  it  for  a  single  day,"  could  only  *'recom- 
mend  our  trusting  to  the  progress  now  making  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
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AD. i82».  among  the  natives,  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  this  detestable  superstition." 
From  adhering  to  these  views  Lord  Amherst  lost  the  honour  which  now  belongs 

Abolition  of  to  his  successor,  of  having  put  down  a  crying  abomination,  regardless  of  all  the 
alarm  and  clamour  which  were  employed  to  deter  him  from  listening  to  the 
voice  of  humanity.  From  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Suttee 
in  a  previous  part  of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  only  to  add  that,  by  the  regula- 
tion passed  by  the  governor-general  in  council,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1829, 
it  was  expressly  declared  that,  "after  the  promulgation  of  this  regulation,  all 
persons  convicted  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  Hindoo  widow,  by 
burning  or  burying  her  alive,  whether  the  sacrifice  be  voluntary  on  her  part  or 
not,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  and  shall  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  of  circuity  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  degree  of  guilt  established  against  the  ofiender ;  nor  shall  it  be 
held  to  be  any  plea  in  justification  that  he  or  she  was  desired  by  the  party 
sacrificed  to  assist  in  putting  her  to  death/'  Though  none  of  the  threatened 
evils  followed  the  promulgation  of  this  enactment,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  was  and  ought  to  be  revered  as  an  act  of  great 

False  aiamw  moral  courago.     Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  a  member  of  the  Calcutta  council, 

subject.  while  cordially  approving  of  the  proposed  regulation,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
add,  "I  do  so,  not  without  apprehension  that  the  measure  may  possibly  be  used 
by  the  disaffected,  influential,  and  designing  of  our  subjects,  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  produce  a  religious  excitement,  the  consequences 
of  which,  if  once  set  in  action,  cannot  be  foreseen."  While  the  supporters  of 
the  regulation  were  thus  apprehensive,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  gloomy  the 
forebodings  of  its  opponents  must  have  been.  It  is  only  when  all  these  things 
are  duly  considered  that  fiiU  justice  will  be  done  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  for 
the  combined  courage  and  wisdom  displayed  in  the  abolition  of  Suttee.  The 
prediction  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos  did  not  prove  altogether 
groundless,  though  it  fortunately  assumed  a  constitutional  form.  Petitions 
to  the  governor-general  were  presented  against  the  regulation,  and  when  these 
proved  unavailing,  the  petitioners  carried  their  complaint  by  appeal  before  the 
privy  council  Here  the  singular  spectacle  was  presented  of  Hindoo  natives 
appearing  as  appellants,  in  support  of  an  abominable  superstition,  while  the 
court  of  directors  appeared  as  respondenta  After  a  full  discussion,  the  privy 
council  set  the  question  as  to  the  legalitj'  of  the  abolition  of  Suttee  at  rest  by 
dismissing  the  appeal  Some  degree  of  excitement  was  inevitable,  but  it  never 
amounted  to  popular  agitation,  and  ere  long  died  away.  Humanity  thus  gained 
a  decided  victory  over  blind  superstition,  and  a  lesson  was  furnished  which,  if 
succeeding  Indian  administrations  had  duly  profited  by  it,  would  have  been 
followed  by  many  similar  triumphs. 

The  credit  of  another  measure,  which,  in  some  respects,  was  more  important 
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even  than  the  abolition  of  Suttee,  and  which,  though  it  trenched  more  directly  a.d.  i8». 


on  native  superstitions,  attracted  comparatively  little  notice,  belongs  still  more 
unequivocally  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  s  administration     By  regulations  pro-  unftiTour- 
mulgated  in  1793  and  1803,  it  was  provided  that  all  questions  of  succession  to  of  chri^ti^ 
property  should  be  decided  in  conformity  to  the  religion  of  the  parties.     The  fi^m^'mn- 
obvious  intention  was  to  give  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  the  benefit  of  their  **~^ 
respective  codes,  and  nothing  could  be  more  equitable.     Unfortunately  the 
regulations  were  loosely  and  obscurely  worded,  and  a  case  which  was  daily 
acquiring  new  importance  was  entirely  overlooked     The  efforts  of  Christian 
missionaries  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  but  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  social  position  of  their  converts.     As  the  regulations  stood,  there  was  ground 
for  maintaining  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  convenaion,  they  forfeited  the 
rights  of  succession  which  would  undoubtedly  have  belonged  to  them  if  they 
had  continued  Hindooa     This  result,  which  had  never  been  contemplated,  and 
was,  moreover,  in  itself  absolutely  intolerable,  was  remedied  by  a  new  regula- 
tion, which  provided  that  the  rules  relating  to  succession,  as  affected  by  religion, 
should  bind  those  only  who  were  bond  fide  professors  of  Mahometanism  or 
Hindooism  at  the  time  when  the  succession  opened     The  effect  was  to  free  New  reguia- 
Hindoo  converts  to  Christianity  from  all  the  trammels  of  their  former  supersti-  ing  their 
tion,  and  secure  them  in  the  full  possession  of  Christian  freedom.     In  the  account  "^  ^ 
formerly  given  of  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee  and  Dacoitee,  it 
was  mentioned  that  in  the  course  of  six  years  about  2000  Thugs  were  arrested. 
These  were  years  in  which  the  government  was  administered  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  to  him,  therefore,  much  of  the  credit  due  for  the  extirpation  of 
these  murderous  hordes  belongs.     His  efforts  on  the  subject  of  education  are 
also  deserving  of  honourable  notice,  though,  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
natives  might  be  educated  through  the  medium  of  English  alone,  he  unfortu- 
nately reserved  his  patronage  mainly  for  it,  and  thus  did  unintentional  injustice 
not  merely  to  the  native  literary  classes,  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
As  one  of  the  great  events,  not  so  much  of  his  administration  as  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs,  may  be  mentioned  the  successful  application  of  steam  to 
the  voyage  between  Europe  and  India,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
regular  route  by  Egypt.     The  first  trial  was  made  by  a  vessel  called  the  Enter-  steam  com- 
prise,  which  endeavoured  to  combine  the  advantages  of  steam  and  sails,  and  with  indu 
made  the  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  experiment  was  not  satis-  temmean 
factory,  as  she  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  16th  of  August,  1826,  and  did  not  *^^^^^ 
reach  Diamond  harbour,  in  the  Hooghly,  till  the  7th  of  December,  an  interval 
of  nearly  four  months.     A  route  by  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  then 
attempted,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  ancient  line  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  was  entitled  to  the  preference. 
The  first  steam  voyage  by  this  route  was  made  by  the  Hiigh  Lindsay,  which 
left  Bombay  on  the  20th  of  March,  1830,  and  arrived  at  Suez  on  the  22d  of 
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A.D.  iga9.  April,  an  interval  of  thirty-two  days.  In  ber  next  voyage  ahe  reduced  the 
period  to  twenty-two  daya  In  1836  the  government  of  Bombay  congratulated 
the  court  of  directors  on  the  arrival  of  despatches  from  London  in  sixty-four 
daya     Since  then  the  distance  has  been  performed  in  less  than  half  that  time. 

The  Bombay  xhc  improvements  introduced  into  the  difierent  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice  in  Bengal  had  been  adopted  or  imitated  at  the  other  presidencies.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  Bombay,  placed  under  the  excellent  code  of  1827,  of  which 
the  chief  merit  is  due  to  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone^  had  taken 
the  lead  in  improvement.  It  was  therefore  learned  with  no  less  sorrow  than 
surprise  that,  under  the  enlightened  government  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  deter- 
mined attempt  had  been  made,  not  to  advance,  but  to  retrograde.  The  blame, 
however,  lay  neither  with  him  nor  his  council,  but  with  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  who,  entertaining  extravagant  views  of  their  jurisdiction, 
endeavoured  to  stretch  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  which  the  supreme 
court  of  Calcutta  furnished  an  example  in  the  days  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  At 
Bombay  the  English  law  had  long  been  administered  to  British  subjects  by  a 
single  judge  designated  recorder.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  overworked 
or  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  inefficiently;  but  as  the  supreme 
courts  at  Calcutta  and  Madras  had  each  tlu*ee  judges,  it  was  thought,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  if  not  for  any  better  reason,  that  Bombay  was  entitled  to 
an  equal  number,  and  accordingly,  in  1823,  the  court  of  recorder  was  abolished, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  a  chief-justice  and  two 

Important    puisuc  justiccs.     The  jurisdiction  conferred  on  this  supreme  court  was  exactly 

ji^iadiction.  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  two  supreme  courts,  and  was  expressly  restricted 
to  British  subjects  resident  at  Bombay  or  in  its  provinces,  or  to  natives  who 
either  were,  at  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  originated,  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  or  had  agreed  in  writing,  that  in  the  event  of  dispute  the  supreme 
court  should  be  competent  to  decide.  Since  the  fiunous  dispute  in  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings,  when  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  his  compeers  at  Calcutta  endea- 
voured to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  all  zemindars,  by  holding  that  their 
collection  of  public  revenue  made  them  servants  of  the  Company,  questions  of 
jurisdiction  had  seldom  been  mooted,  or  at  least  persisted  in  so  as  to  cause 
serious  inconvenience.  It  was  otherwise  at  Bombay.  Sir  Edward  West,  for- 
m^ly  recorder,  having  been  made  chief-justice,  eaiiy  manifested  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  his  new  dignity,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  appear  unfortunately  to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
advanced  claims  to  jurisdiction  which  the  governor  and  council  deemed  it 
necessary  to  resist.  While  admitting  the  limitation  of  jurisdiction  over  natives 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  they  managed  to  discover  what  one  of  them  called 
an  "other  principle  of  a  wider  and  more  extensive  influence."  This  was  a 
clause  in  the  charter  which  declared  that  the  judges  were  "to  have  such  juris- 
diction and  authority  as  our  justices  of  our  Court  of  King's  Bench  have,  and  may 
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lawfully  exercise,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  as  far  as  a.d.  i82t». 
circumstances  will  admit;"  and  which  they  interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were 
bound  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  personal  liberty  of  all  the  king  s  subjects,  The  Bombay 
without  distinction  of  native  or  British,  and  without  reference  to  territorial 
limitation.  Cases  by  which  to  test  the  validity  of  this  interpretation  soon 
occurred,  and  the  result  was  a  most  unseemly  collision  between  the  court  and 
the  government. 

Moro  Ragonath,  a  young  Mahratta  of  distinction,  had  been  left  by  hiscoUi«ion 
parents  under  the  guardianship  of  Pandurang  Ramchunder,  his  grand-uncle,  government 
who  resided  at  Poonah,  and  was  related  to  Bajee  Row,  the  ex-Peishwa  Young  JJJpreme 
as  he  was,  he  was  married,  and  the  relations  of  his  wife  being  desirous  for  pur-  **'*^- 
poses  of  their  own  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
supreme  court  at  Bombay,  setting  forth  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  to  the 
danger  of  his  life,  and  praying  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  judges  on  the 
Bombay  bench  at  this  time  were  Sir  Edward  West,  formerly  recorder,  but  now 
chief-justice,  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Chambers,  and  Sir  John  Peter  Grant.  They 
at  once  found  themselves  competent  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and 
issued  their  writ  accordingly  for  bringing  up  Moro  Ragonath  from  Poonah  to 
Bombay.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  an  extraordinary  mortality  occurred 
among  the  judgea  Sir  Edward  West  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1828,  and 
Sir  Charles  Harcourt  on  the  13th  of  October  following.  Sir  John  Peter  Grant 
thus  occupied  the  bench  alone,  and  as  he  was  the  last  judge  who  had  taken  his 
seat  upon  it,  he  might  easily  have  pleaded  the  novelty  and  solitariness  of  his 
position  as  an  excuse  for  not  running  headlong  into  collision  with  the  govern- 
ment. All  prudential  considerations  appear  however  to  have  been  lost  upon 
him,  and  so  far  from  complying  with  a  request  of  the  governor  in  council  to 
delay  in  the  meantime  from  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  business,  he 
denounced  this  request  as  a  gross  interference  with  the  course  of  justice,  and 
even  made  it  the  main  ground  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him  **to  give 
such  commands  concerning  the  same,  as  to  your  majesty's  royal  wisdom  shall 
seem  meet,  for  the  due  vindication  and  protection  of  the  dignity  and  lawful 
authority  of  your  majesty's  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Bombay." 

The  government  had  previously  resisted  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  habeas  Q«"tion  ot 
corpus  at  Poonah,  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  grand-uncle  nor  the  nephew  pu$. 
was  amenable  to  the  supreme  court  at  Bombay,  and  they  had  subsequently,  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1828,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  two  then  surviving  judges, 
in  which,  after  justifying  this  extraordinary  step  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  intimating  their  determination  not  to  allow  any  retilms  to  be  made  "to  any 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  recently  issued,  and  directed 
to  any  officers  of  the  provincial  courts,"  they  concluded  thus:  "The  grounds 
upon  which  we  act  have  exclusive  reference  to  considerations  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  of  state  policy;  but  as  our  resolution  cannot  be  altered  until  we 
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AD.  1829.  receive  the  commands  of  those  high  authorities  to  which  we  are  subject,  we 

inform  you  of  them,  and  we  do  most  anxiously  hope  that  the  considerations 

QttMtion  a»  wc  havc  bcforc  stated  may  lead  you  to  limit  yourselves  to  those  protests  and 

habecu  cor-  appeals  against  our  conduct  in  the  cases  specified  that  you  may  consider  it  your 

g^ernm^t  duty  to  make,  as  any  other  conduct  must,  for  reasons  already  stated,  prove 

J^^of™™*  deeply  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  can,  under  the  resolution  taken  and 

Bombay,     avowcd  by  government,  produce  no  result  favourable  either  to  the  immediate 

or  future  establishment  of  the  extended  jurisdiction  you  have  claimed     A  very 

short  period  will  elapse  before  an  answer  is  received  to  the  full  and  urgent 

reference  we  have  made  upon  this  subject;  and  we  must  again  express  our 

hope,  that  even  the  obligations  under  which  we  are  sensible  you  act,  are  not  so 

imperative  as  to  impel  you  to  proceedings  which  the  government  has  thus 

explicitly  stated  its  resolution  to  oppose." 

This  letter,  so  far  from  effecting  its  object,  appears  only  to  have  exasperated 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  who  having  now,  by  the  demise  of  his  colleagues^  been 
left  to  the  guidance  of  no  better  judgment  than  his  own,  took  the  very  extra- 
ordinary step  of  closing  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  it 
open  while  he  was  prevented  from  enforcing  his  decisions.  The  governor  in 
council  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  and  calling  upon 
all  classes  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  evils  which  the  closing  of  the  court  could 
not  fail  to  produce.  The  judge  seems  now  to  have  shrunk  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  rashness,  and  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  again  opening  the 
court,  after  he  had  kept  it  closed  from  the  21st  of  April  to  the  17th  of  June, 
Appeal  to  1829.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  interference  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ooundi.  ernment,  but  as  the  point  in  dispute  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
privy  council  by  Sir  John  Peter  Grant's  petition,  it  was  deemed  advisable  in 
the  meantime  to  let  this  appeal  take  its  course.  On  the  14jth  of  May,  1829,  the 
points  were  argued  before  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  lords 
reported  their  opinion  to  his  majesty  in  the  following  terms:  "That  the  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  were  improperly  issued  in  the  two  cases  referred  to  in  the  said 
petition.  That  the  supreme  court  has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  except  when  directed  either  to  a  person  resident  within  those 
local  limits  wherein  such  a  court  has  a  general  jurisdiction,  or  to  a  person  out 
of  such  local  limits,  who  is  personally  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  coui*t.  That  the  supreme  court  has  no  power  or  authority 
to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  jailer  or  officer  of  a  native  court  as  such 
officer,  the  supreme  court  having  no  power  to  discharge  persons  imprisoned 
under  the  authority  of  a  native  court.  That  the  supreme  court  is  bound 
to  notice  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  court,  without  having  the  same  specially 
set  forth  in  the  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,*'  It  was  thus  authoritatively 
and  finally  detennined  that  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay  had  entirely  mistakea 
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the  limits  of  theii-  jurisdiction,  and  with  equal  rashness  and  ignorance  endea-  ad. imi. 
voured  to  substitute  mere  tyranny  for  law. 

Though  the  general  peace  of  India  remained  unbroken  during  Lord  William  Dutorb- 
Bentinck's  administration,  disturbances  more  or  less  threatening  took  place  in  rariou* 
various  localitiea  Calcutta  itself  was  alarmed  by  a  tumult  in  its  immediate  ^^^**^ 
vicinity.  It  originated  with  some  professed  followers  of  a  fanatical  Mahometan 
of  the  name  of  Syed  Ahmed,  who  firom  being  a  trooper  in  the  service  of  Ameer 
Khan,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  reformer,  and  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  purify  Islamism  from  all  the  corruptions  which  had  been  engrafted  upon 
it  by  the  Shiites  or  followers  of  AIL  Though  himself  illiterate,  he  managed  to 
gain  learned  adherents,  and  soon  mustered  so  strong  in  the  Punjab  as  to  become 
formidable  to  the  Sikha  Having  added  to  bis  reputed  sanctity  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  returned  by  way  of  Calcutta  to  the  Upper  provinces,  he  reappeared 
in  the  Punjab  in  1826,  and  proclaimed  a  holy  war.  Numbers  flocked  to  him 
from  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  the  other  principal  seats  of  Mahometanism  in 
India,  and  he  was  able  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  nearly  4*0,000  men.  For 
a  time  enthusiasm  supplied  the  want  of  discipline,  but  Runjeet  Sing  with  his 
Sikhs  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  contest  in  the  Punjab  was  terminated  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Syed  Ahmed  in  1831.  His  sect  however  had  taken 
deep  root,  and  having  lost  none  of  its  fanaticism,  had  rendered  itself  extremely 
obnoxious  both  to  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  by  violent  opposition  to  various 
practices  which  it  stigmatized  as  impure.  Recrimination  necessarily  was  pro-  violent  pro- 
voked,  and  fierce  quarrels,  sometimes  attended  with  bloodshed,  ensued.  One  of  afknaticai 
these  not  undeserving  of  notice  took  place  at  Baraset,  about  fifteen  miles  north-  caic^^ 
east  of  Calcutta.  A  considerable  body  of  the  sect  had  here  established  them- 
selves, and  fallen  into  deadly  feud  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  As  botli 
parties  were  ready  for  an  open  rupture,  an  occasion  soon  occurred.  In  some 
petty  quarrel  the  zemindars  had  taken  part  against  the  followers  of  Syed  Ahmed, 
and  were  in  consequence  chained  before  the  magistrate  with  partiality.  Either 
thinking  that  justice  was  denied  them,  or  being  too  impatient  to  wait  for  it, 
they  took  the  remedy  into  their  own  hand,  and  in  1831,  placing  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  a  fakir  of  the  name  of  Titoo  Miya,  they  issued  forth, 
and  commenced  a  religious  war  against  Hindooism.  Having  polluted  a  temple 
by  besprinkling  it  with  the  blood  of  a  cow  which  they  had  killed,  and  then 
destroyed  the  temple,  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  what  were  considered  stiU 
greater  enormities,  by  maltreating  Brahmins  and  forcing  them  to  swallow  beef. 
Thus  once  committed  they  set  no  limits  to  their  audacity,  pillaging  and 
burning  down  villages,  and  putting  to  death  without  mercy  all  persons  who 
resisted^  or  were  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  them.  The  civil  power  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  restore  tranquillity,  two  native  regiments  and  a  party  of 
horse  marched  against  them,  and  came  up  with  them  in  an  open  plain  near 
Hooghly.     Here  they  had  constructed  a  stockade,  behind  which,  after  being 
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driven  from  the  field,  they  retired,  and  defended  themselves  with  desperate 
courage,  till  about  100  of  them  were  killed,  and  250  taken  prisoners.  The  rest 
dispersed,  and  though  they  made  several  attempts  to  rally,  were  too  much 
intimidated  to  hazard  a  new  conflict.  They  still  however  count  numerous  fol- 
lowers among  the  more  educated  Mahometans  of  India,  and  having  lost  none 
of  their  original  fanaticism,  are  as  ready  as  ever,  should  a  favourable  opportunity 
occur,  to  propagate  their  tenets  by  the  sword. 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  in  Assam,  and  the  provinces  recently  wreste^l 
from  the  Burmese,  serious  disturbances  occurred.  A  body  of  mountaineers 
of  the  name  of  Singphos,  having  croased  the  mountains  on  the  north-east, 
entered  Assam  in  the  beginning  of  1830  to  the  number  of  nearly  3000,  and 
before  they  could  be  checked  committed  great  depredationa  Their  main  objects 
seemed  to  be  to  carry  off  the  Assamese  as  slaves  and  enrich  themselves  with 

plunder.     When  once  encountered  they 
^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^.      were  incapable  of  oflering  much  resist - 

M3  I   ^^J^^^^^L     ^^cCj  ^  ^^^7  were  mere  hordes  of  savages, 

^  ^Tf         >.  :^^^^^|^H9    rudely  armed,  and  totally  undisciplined. 

Their  presence,  however,  gave  encourage- 
ment to  other  disaffected  tribes,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  British 
station  at  Rungpoor.  It  did  not  succeed; 
but  the  frequent  repetition  of  incursions 
at  last  induced  government  to  attempt  a 
more  effectual  remedy,  by  reinstating  an 
^Mj  1  l^tflH^H  l^^k^ft  ex-rajah  in  part  of  his  sovereignty,  on 
fflW^^fJ^^^B^^^.'-^^X  ^^       condition  of  keeping  down  disturbance, 

and  paying  a  certain  amount  of  tribute. 
Still  further  to  the  south,  among  the 
Kasya  Hills,  an  insurrection  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity  broke  out  Nungklow,  situatal 
about  half-way  between  Sylhet  and  Assam,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
Company  by  amicable  arrangement  from  Tirat  Sing,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  Kasyas,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  sanatory 
station,  for  which  it  seemed  well  adapted  by  its  climate  and  its  elevation 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  this  view,  and  also  to  open  up  a 
communication  between  Sylhet  and  Assam,  a  series  of  roads  across  the  hills 
had  been  commenced  These  proceedings  gave  great  offence  to  the  moun- 
taineers. They  feared  for  their  independence,  and  they  complained  that  Tinit 
Sing,  who  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  chiefs,  had  disposed  of  part*  of  the 
common  territory  without  consulting  the  othera  It  was  therefore  determine^l 
to  recover  by  force  the  district  which  had  thus  been  improperly  alienated,  and 
in  April,  1829,  a  large  body  of  Kasyas,  headed  by  Tirat  Sing  and  other  chiefs^ 
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suddenly  made  their  appearance  before  Nungklow.     Lieutenant  Bedingfield,  a.D:18S9. 
who,  with  Lieutenant  Burlton,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  four  sepoys,  were  the  only 
persons  resident  in  the  Company's  service,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference,  i>i»turb- 
set  out  without  suspicion,  but  the  moment  he  arrived  was  barbarously  mur-  KasyaHiiiB 
dered.     The  rest  of  his  party,  after  gallantly  defending  themselves  in  the  house  5SnaaMrim 
which  they  occupied,  shared  his  fate,  with  the  exception  of  one  sepoy  who  p™^"*- 
escaped.     A  desultory  warfare  ensued,  and  lasted  with  little  interruption  to  the 
end  of  1832,  when  the  chiefs  made  their  submission,  and  Tirat  Sing  was  sent 
off  as  a  state  prisoner  to  Dacca.     In  Jyntea  and  Kachar  several  attempts  by 
the  native  chiefe  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke  only  had  the  effect  of  riveting  it 
more  firmly.     In  the  Tenasserim  provinces  some  of  the  ousted  Burmese  gover- 
noi*s,  tempted  by  the  smallness  of  the  British  force  left  for  their  protection, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  towns  of  Tavoy  and  MerguL     At  first  it 
was  successful     At  Tavoy,  Mung-da  the  former  Burmese  governor  appeared  at 
the  head  of  500  men,  and  compelling  the  small  party  of  Madras  infBuitry  to 
whom  it  had  been  intrusted  to  retreat  to  the  wharf,  gained  possession  of  the 
town.     At  Mergui^  possession  was  gained  still  more  easily,  the  British  officer  in 
charge  of  about  50  sepoys  retiring  without  risking  an  encounter.     These  suc- 
cesses of  the  insurgents  were  short-lived,  and  they  only  waited  the  arrival  of 
British  reinforcements  to  resign  the  contest  and  make  their  submission.     Tran- 
quilHty,  however,  was  still  doubtful,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  ex-govemor 
of  Martaban  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  and  watching  an  opportunity 
to  renew  it.     Fortunately  his  proceedings  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Burmese  government,  and  he  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  plots  by  order 
of  the  viceroy  of  Rangoon. 

These  insurrections  were  doubtless  encoura^red  by  the  extent  to  which  gov-  iiMurwctkm 
ernment,  in  its  anxiet}^  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  directors  on  the  subject  of 
retrenchment,  had  carried  the  reduction  of  its  military  establishmenta  The 
same  cause,  of  course,  operated  in  various  quarters^  and  produced  its  bitter  fruits 
in  other  districts  than  those  which  had  been- recently  conquered.  Towards  the 
end  of  1829  the  agricultui-al  Koles  inhabiting  the  district  of  Sumbulpoor, 
through  which  the  Mahanuddy  flows,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
their  ranee  or  queen,  who  had  rendered  herself  obnoxious  by  dismissing  all  the 
relatives  of  her  late  husband  from  their  offices  and  conferring  them  on  her  own 
immediate  kindred,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
marching  on  the  capital.  Peace  was  only  restored  by  the  interference  of  the 
British  agent,  and  the  deposition  of  the  ranee,  who  had  shown  herself  devoid 
of  the  prudence  and  vigour  necessary  for  the  government  of  her  barbai'ous 
subjects.  No  sooner  was  this  rebellion  quelled  than  disturbances  of  a  more 
formidable  character  broke  out  among  a  number  of  petty  tributaries  of  the 
Company,  occupying  the  wild  tract  situated  between  the  sources  of  the  Ner- 
budda  on  the  west,  and  the  Bengal  district  of  Burdwan  and  Midnapoor  on  the 
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a:d.  18S9.  east,  and  usually  included  under  the  general  designation  of  Chota  Nagpoor. 
Its  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisted  chiefly  of  wild  tribes  of  Koles  and  Dangas, 
Dteturb-  who  livcd  like  savages,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure  on  the  chase ;  but  in  the 
chou  Nag-  lower  plains,  and  the  districts  directly  under  British  authority,  agriculture  was 
^^^'  generally  practised  both  by  the  native  inhabitants  and  a  large  number  of  new 
settlers,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  zemindars  to  come  from  Bengal  and 
Behar.  These  new  settlers  were  not  unnaturally  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the 
aborigines,  many  of  whom  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  to  make  way 
for  them.  The  more  regular  form  of  government  established  by  the  Company 
was  also  very  obnoxious  to  the  chie&,  who  found  their  wild  freedom  of  action 
restrained  by  it,  and  thus,  both  chiefs  and  people  having  causes  of  discontent, 
an  almost  universal  rising  suddenly  took  place.  Its  fury  was  at  first  directed 
against  the  emigrants.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste,  their  villages  burned,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  of  them  were  barbarously  murdered  The  interference  of 
the  British  was  tardier  thaJi  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  insurgents  had 
mustered  in  thousands  before  any  decided  attempt  was  made  to  check  theuL 
This  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  feeble  resistance  which  they  after- 
wards made  proved  how  easily  they  might  have  been  put  down  at  first  by 
more  rapid  and  energetic  movements.  Owing  to  the  want  of  these,  similar 
risings  took  place  in  various  adjacent  districts,  and  were  not  suppressed  without 
serious  bloodshed 
Dkturb-  The  presidency  of  Madras  had  also  its  full  shai'e  of  disturbance.     The  estab- 

ifyaore.  lishmeut  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  had 
been  regarded  as  a  measure  of  very  questionable  policy,  but  the  evils  appre- 
hended were  not  realized  so  long  as  the  administration  was  conducted  by 
Pumea,  under  whom  the  country  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  On 
his  retirement  in  1811  a  sudden  change  took  place.  The  rajah,  determined  to 
be  his  own  master,  conferred  the  office  of  dewan  on  linga  Baj,  one  of  his  own 
creatures,  who  possessed  neither  talents  nor  influence ;  alienated  large  portions 
of  his  revenue  to  Brahmins,  who  took  advantage  of  his  superstitious  veneration 
for  them;  and  squandered  the  hoards  which  Purnea  had  accumulated,  by 
lavishing  them  on  unworthy  favourites.  Financial  embarrassments  necessarily 
followed,  and  the  people,  who  had  formerly  been  contented  and  happy,  began  to 
groan  under  the  burden  of  immoderate  exactiona  To  prevent  the  foreseen 
consequences  of  such  a  system,  the  Madras  government  repeatedly  remonstrated 
with  the  rajah,  and  in  1825  Sir  Thomas  Monro  made  a  visit  to  Mysore,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  necessary  measures  of  reform.  He  received  abundance 
of  promises,  but  as  soon  as  he  departed,,  all  idea  of  performance  was  abandoned 
and  misgovemment  in  many  of  its  worst  forms  began  to  produce  its  usual 
results.  The  collectors  persisting  in  their  exactions  were  resisted,  and  not 
unfrequently  murdered  by  the  ryots,  and  an  insurrectionary  spirit  was  excited, 
which,  while  the  rajah  looked  on  helplessly,  threatened  to  carry  disturbance 
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into  the  territories  of  the  Company.  The  insurrection  first  assumed  a  distinct  a  d.  isao. 
and  organized  form  in  the  district  of  Bednore,  where  Ram  Row,  one  of  the 
rajah's  favourites,  had  been  guilty  of  intolerable  oppression.  In  1830  a  general  The  Rajah 
rising  took  place,  and  after  various  attempts  at  accommodation,  an  appeal  to  convertod 
arms  became  necessary.  A  considerable  body  of  Mysore  troops  were  marched  J^ndowr"* 
into  the  insurgent  district,  and  followed  by  three  regiments  of  Madras  infantry, 
with  two  companies  of  his  Majesty's  62d,  and  a  squadron  of  native  cavalry. 
On  a  proclamation  promising  a  redress  of  grievances,  the  ryots  seemed  disposed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  but  a  new  element  of  rebellion  had  been  added  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rival  rajah,  who,  though  a  mere  impostor,  pretended  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  former  Rajahs  of  Bednore,  and  had  at  an  earlier  period 
been  for  a  short  time  in  actual  possession  of  it.  Thus  encouraged,  the  insur- 
rection had  become  so  formidable  that  Colonel  Evans,  who  commanded  the 
troops  sent  to  suppress  it  and  was  advancing  to  Bednore,  sustained  a  check 
which  obliged  him  to  fall  back  on  Sheemoga.  A  second  advance  was  more 
successful,  and  by  the  remission  of  large  arrears  of  revenue  and  other  necessary 
concessions,  tranquillity  was  at  length  restored.  The  extent  of  the  danger, 
however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  precautions  for  the  future;  and  under  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1799,  which  empowered  the  Company  on  certain  emer- 
gencies to  assiune  the  government,  the  rajah,  deprived  of  all  political  power, 
was  converted  into  a  mere  pensioner,  and  the  administration,  little  changed  in 
external  form,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  British  commissioner  and  four 
assistants. 

Another  revolution  of  a  still  more  decided  character  was  effected  about  the  nuturb- 

aDO0B  iu 

same  time  in  Coorg.  The  actual  rajah,  Vira  Rajendra,  was  a  very  degenerate  cooi^. 
descendant  of  the  former  rajah,  whose  heroic  defence  of  his  independence  when 
it  was  assailed  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo  has  already  been  recorded.  Unlike  him 
in  every  respect,  Vira  Rajendra  was  a  mere  barbarian,  ever  and  anon  giving 
way  to  impulses  of  fury,  during  which  he  set  no  limits  to  his  ci-uelty.  Often 
without  an  apparent  offence,  the  officers  of  his  army  and  the  inmates  of  his 
palace  were  ordered  off  to  execution.  His  own  kindred  were  not  spared,  and 
out  of  one  pit  in  the  jungle  at  a  later  period,  when  his  atrocities  were  inquired 
into,  the  bodies  of  seventeen  of  his  victims  were  disinterred,  including  among 
them  those  of  his  own  aunt,  the  child  of  his  sister,  and  the  brother  of  her 
husband.  This  monstrous  cruelty  was  of  course  accompanied  by  other  abomin- 
able passions,  and  his  sister  Dewah  Amajee  with  difficulty  escaped  from  his 
brutality  by  taking  refuge  with  her  husband  within  the  British  territory. 
Previous  to  this  the  rajah  had  manifested  a  decided  hostility  to  the  Company, 
and  was  augmenting  the  number  of  his  troops,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  resisting  any  interference  with  his  proceedings.  On  the  escape  of  his  sister 
and  her  husband  he  threw  off  all  appearance  of  restraint,  and  positively  reused 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  misunderstandings 
Vol.  III.  228 
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A.D.  i8»4.   produced  by  his  misconduct,  unless  the  fugitives  were  sent  back  in  order  that 
he  might  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them.     As  this  barbarous  demand  could  not 
The  Rigah    be  Complied  with,  it  at  once  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  a  proclamation  was 
poMdand    issued  In  April,  1834<,  declaring  that  ''the  conduct  of  the  rajah  had  rendered  him 
Mmwld***'^  unworthy  of  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  British  government;  that  lie 
had  been  guilty  of  oppression  and  cruelty  towards  his  subjects ;  and  had  assumed 
an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  towards  the  British  government ;  received 
and  encouraged  its  proclaimed  enemies ;  addressed  letters  to  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  to  the  governor-general,  replete  with  the  most  insulting 
expressions ;  and  had  placed  under  restraint  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Company,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  commissioner  of  Mysore  to  open  a 
friendly  negotiation:  for  which  offences  Vira  Rajendra  was  no  longer  to  be 
considered  Rajah  of  Coorg.     An  army  was  about  to  march  against  him  which 
would  respect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  who  were  peaceably  disposed ; 
and  such  a  system  of  government  would  be  established  as  might  seem  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people."     Had  the  rajah,  instead  of 
being  the  most  detested,  been  the  most  popular  of  princes,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.     The  British  troops  under 
Colonel  Lindsay  entered  Coorg  in  separate  divisions  from  the  east,  north,  and 
west.     The  obstacles  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  country  were  more  formid- 
able than  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  in  more  than  one  instance,  where  due 
advantage  was  taken  of  them,  the  invaders  not  only  were  unable  to  advance, 
but  obliged  to   retreat.     This   was  the  case  particularly  with  the  divisions 
approaching  from  the  north  and  west.      Those  from  the  east  made  better 
progress,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  Colonel  Lindsay  took  possession  of  Mercara, 
the  capital.     Four  days  later  the  rajah  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  after  a 
short  detention  in  his  palace,  received  far  better  terms  than  he  deserved,  by  his 
removal  to  Benares  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  pension.     In  establishing  the 
future  government,  the  heads  of  villages  were  assembled  at  Mercara  and  desired 
to  give  free  utterance  to  their  wishes.    There  could  not  have  been  any  sincerity 
in  this  proceeding,  since  the  annexation  of  Coorg  to  the  British  territories  had 
been  previously  determined.     The  formal  assent  of  the  village  chiefs  to  this 
determination  was  easily  obtained,  and  Coorg  has  ever  since  formed  an  int^ral 
portion  of  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
Relations  In   dealing  with   the   allied   states,  the  administration  of  Lord  William 

^t«i!*  *  Bentinck  does  not  appear  to  advantage.  The  home  authorities,  even  after  they 
had  seen  the  necessity  of  interference,  and  experienced  its  efficacy  in  maintain- 
ing tranquillity,  were  constantly  haunted  by  imaginary  fears  of  the  entangle- 
ments in  which  it  might  involve  them,  and  issued  a  series  of  instructions 
directing  that  the  residents  and  political  agents  in  the  different  states  shoultl 
leave  the  native  sovereigns  uncontrolled  in  their  internal  management,  and  not 
interfere  unless  when  it  might  become  necessary  to  secure  the  tribute  which 
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they  had  engaged  to  pay,  or  to  prevent  them  from  disturbing  the  general  tran-  a.d.  isw. 
quillity  by  making  open  war  upon  each  other.     Lord  William  Bentinck's  own 
views  appear  to  have  accorded  with  the  instructions  thus  transmitted  for  his  Lord 
guidance,  and  he  early  intimated  a  determination  to  make  non-interference  the  Bentmcka 
rule  of  his  policy.     Henceforth  the  British  government,  when  it  interposed,  was  JJ^'J^*" 
to  be  understood  to  be  pursuing  its  own  interests  only.     These  satisfied,  it  t^enative 
disclaimed  all  right  and  all  wish  to  exercise  any  paramount  authority  within 
individual  states.     No  sooner  was  this  rule  of  policy  promulgated,  than  the 
usual  results  followed.     The  elements  of  confusion  began  to  be  largely  developed, 
and  the  system  of  non-interference,  while  professed  as  a  theory,  was  repeatedly 
abandoned  in  practice,  in  order  that  the  evils  which  it  had  engendered  might 
be  effectually  suppressed.     The  course  thus  pursued  by  the  British  government 
was  neither  uniform  nor  consistent,  and  native  rulers  often  complained  with 
good  reason  that  they  were  neither  permitted  to  manage  in  their  own  way,  nor 
furnished  with  the  assistance  necessary  to   carry  out  the  different   reforms 
expected  of  them.     Various  instances  of  the  justice  of  this  complaint  will  appear 
while  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  leading  native  states  during 
Lord  William  Bentinck*s  admimstration.     In  this  survey  the  states  may,  for 
convenience  of   arrangement,   be  classed  under  the  heads  of   Mahometan, 
Mahratta^  and  Rajpoot  states. 

Beginning  with  the  Mahometan,  we  naturally  turn  first  to  Delhi,  where  DiMatidkc- 
the  pageant  representative  of  the  Great  Mogul  still  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  Kmgof 
kind  of  regal  state,  and  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  successive  encroachments 
that  had  been  made  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  while  taking  high  ground  on 
the  subject  of  precedence,  he  was  obliged  to  appear  in  the  humble  character  of 
a  petitioner  for  an  increased  maintenance.  He  claimed  it,  indeed,  not  as  a 
favour,  but  as  a  right.  The  revenue  of  certain  lands  had  been  at  one  time 
reserved  to  him,  and  as  in  consequence  of  improvement  the  rent  obtained  from 
them  had  been  increased,  he  insisted  that  a  proportionate  addition  ought  to  be 
made  to  his  income.  The  British  government  would  have  readily  consented  to 
the  addition,  but  wished  the  king  to  receive  it,  and  the  whole  of  his  mainten- 
ance, not  as  the  produce  of  any  reserved  lands,  but  simply  as  a  pensioner. 
Deeming  this  a  new  humiliation,  he  resisted,  and  on  being  refrised  redress 
by  the  governor-general  in  council,  took  the  bold  step  of  appealing  from  him  to 
the  home  authorities.  The  agent  he  sent  to  England  to  advocate  his  cause  was 
the  celebrated  Rammohun  Roy,  a  Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste,  who  after 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Hindoo  superstition,  had  retired  from  public  life  in 
1814?,  and  exerted  himself  with  some  success  in  Calcutta  in  diffusing  among 
his  countrymen  the  knowledge  of  One  God.  Unfortunately  he  stopped  short 
in  his  inquiries,  and  not  advancing  further  than  that  bastard  form  of  Chris- 
tianity known  by  the  name  of  Unitarianism,  was  never  able  to  be  a  successful 
Christian  teacher.     Such  was  the  agent  employed  by  the  King  of  Delhi.     It  is 
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A.D.  1833.  rather  difficult  to  account  for  Rammohun  Roy's  acceptance  of  the  office.    He 

was  in  no  want  of  the  salary  attached  to  it,  and  was  too  shrewd  not  to  have 

Roy'g  mis-    perccivcd  that,  independent  of  every  other  obstacle,  the  very  manner  in  which 

E^ii^d.     the  mission  had  been  conferred  upon  him  must  render  it  abortive.    It  was  a 

secret  appointment,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment in  India  had  been  kept  in  studied 
ignorance;  and  hence  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land in  1831,  he  no  sooner  presented  his 
credentials,  than  they  were  declared  insuf- 
ficient to  justify  any  recognition  of  him  as 
the  King  of  Delhi's  agent  Personally  his 
reception  was  of  the  most  flattering  descrip- 
tion, and  full  homage  was  paid  to  his  talents 
and  character.  Much  was  expected  from 
the  enlarged  views  which  he  had  acquired 
in  this  country,  but  he  was  not  destined  to 
return  to  India,  an  attack  of  fever  having 
RAMMOHuwRov.-Fromaii  anonymous  print.       Carried  him  off  at  Bristol  iu  September, 

1833.  The  King  of  Delhi,  besides  the 
expenditure  which  he  incurred  by  sending  an  agent  to  England  on  a*  fruitless 
errand,  was  made  to  feel  that  so  far  from  advancing  his  interest  by  the  step  he 
had  taken,  he  had  been  guilty  of  irregularity,  and  given  umbrage  in  high 
quarters,  for  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  making  a  tour  through  Delhi  to  the 
Upper  provinces,  made  the  king  aware  of  his  displeasure  by  declining  the  usual 
interchange  of  complimentary  visits.  Delhi  itself  was  shortly  afterwards  the 
scene  of  an  atrocious  crime.  The  Nabob  of  Ferozepoor,  Ahmed  Baksh  Khan,  at 
his  death  left  the  succession  to  his  eldest  son  Shams-ud-din  Khan,  but  set  apart 
the  district  of  Loharoo  for  two  younger  sons,  and  gave  them  the  independent 
administration  of  it.  Shams-ud-din  objected  to  this  curtailment  of  his  heredi- 
tary territory,  and  as  the  district  seemed  to  be  mismanaged,  the  governor-general 
in  council  so  far  forgot  his  policy  of  non-interference  as  to  decide  that  Loharoo 
should  remain  with  the  new  nabob,  on  condition  of  his  providing  his  brothers 
in  a  pension  equal  to  its  estimated  revenue.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  British  commis- 
sioner at  Delhi,  disapproved  of  this  arrangement,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
MuKierof  postpouemcut  of  it.  Shams-ud-din  was  indignant,  and  considering  Mr.  Fraser 
coLnhi  as  the  only  obstacle  in  his  way,  hired  an  assassin,  who  shot  him  as  he  was 
returning  from  Delhi  to  his  residence.  The  assassin  and  the  nabob  having  been 
seized,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  as  the  guilt  of  both  was  fully  established,  no 
distinction  was  made  in  the  punishment,  and  Shams-ud-din  was  hanged  as  a 
conamon  malefactor.  That  they  suffered  deservedly  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and 
yet  so  strong  was  the  disaffection  to  British  nile  already  existing  in  Delhi,  that 
they  were  venerated  by  the  Mahometan  population  as  if  they  had  been  martyi-s. 


Kioner  at 
Delhi. 
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In  Oude  the  complaints  of  misgovemment  were  as  loud  as  ever.     In  the  a.d.  mo. 
time  of  the  last  nabob,  Ghazee-ud-din  Hyder,  the  favourite  minister  was  Aga 
Mir,  but  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  nabob,  was  ReiationB 

^  with  Oude. 

the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  heir  apparent  A  deadly  feud  had  thus  arisen,  and 
the  nabobs  foreseeing  the  ruin  which  could  hardly  fail  to  overtake  Aga  Mir  in 
the  event  of  his  own  death,  endeavoured  to  provide  against  it,  not  only  by 
effecting  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  his  son  and  his  minister,  but  also 
by  inducing  the  British  government  to  guarantee  the  latter  in  his  person  and 
property.  The  matter  was  accomplished  more  easily  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  By  the  opportune  offer  of  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling  to  the  Company 
in  perpetuity,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  at  a  time  of  great  financial  embarrass- 
ment, the  nabob  obtained  the  desired  guarantee,  and  at  the  same  time  arranged 
that  the  interest  should  be  paid  to  his  dependants,  among  whom  Aga  Mir,  as 
holding  the  foremost  place,  was  regularly  to  draw  one  half  of  the  whole,  or 
£25,000  per  annum. 

On  the  death  of  Ghazee-ud-din,  his  successor,  Nasir-ud-din,  seemed  entirely  saooenioii 
to  have  forgotten  his  former  enmity  to  Aga  Mir,  and  besides  continuing  him  ud-dinto 
in  his  office,  treated  him  with  kindness  and  liberality.  It  soon  appeared,  oude.***' 
however,  that  his  hatred  had  lost  none  of  its  virulence.  He  had  merely  been 
feeling  his  way,  and  preparing  to  shape  his  course  according  to  what  he  should 
learn  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
guarantee,  and  not  unnaturally  inferred,  that  in  consequence  of  it,  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  a  single  step  to  the  prejudice  of  Aga  Mir.  On  learning 
that  the  policy  of  non-interference  had  once  more  been  inaugurated,  and  that 
he  might  calculate  on  being  permitted  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  he  at  once 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  not  contented  with  dismissing  Aga  Mir  and  demanding 
his  accounts,  threatened  to  make  his  property  responsible  for  alleged  frauds  com- 
mitted on  the  treasury.  The  ex-minister  immediately  fell  back  on  his  guarantee, 
and  appealed  to  the  British  government  for  protection.  It  could  not  in  decency 
be  refused,  and  it  was  therefore  intimated  to  the  king  that  Aga  Mir,  having 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  late  master,  was  entitled  to  immunity  for 
whatever  he  had  done  with  his  sanction,  and  was  accountable  only  for  his  pro- 
ceedings since  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign.  This  decision  fell  far  short 
of  the  wishes  of  Nazir-ud-din,  whose  vindictive  purposes  it  in  a  great  measurs 
frustrated;  but  after  long  discussion  and  loud  complaints  of  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  allowing  a  great  criminal  to  escape,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
Aga  Mir  placed  beyond  his  reach,  by  being  conducted  in  October,  1830,  under 
charge  of  a  British  military  escort,  to  Cawnpoor. 

On  the  dismissal  of  Aga  Mir,  the  king  declared  his  determination  to  be  his 
own  minister.  For  this  he  was  totally  imfit  by  his  ignorance  of  business 
and  his  dissolute  habits,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  monopolized  by 
men  whose  elevation  was  mainly  owing  to  their  worthlessness.     So  notorious 
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A.D.  1881.  indeed  was  their  incompetency,  that  the  resident  was  instructed  not  to  recog- 
nize them,  and  to  decline  all  intercourse  of  a  friendly  nature  till  a  respectable 
iiakim        minister  was  appointed.     This  step,  though  rather  a  curious  exemplification  of 
ceed«  Aga    non-interfcience,  was  undoubtedly  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and  the  king, 
istor  in       aware  of  the  danger  of  continuing  a  struggle  in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  worsied. 
^^'^'        recalled  Hakim  Mehdi  Ali  Khan,  the  minister  whom  Aga  Mir  had  originally 
supplanted.     He  was  then  living  in  retirement  at  Furrackabad,  and  readily 
obeyed  the  summons  which   placed  him  once  more  at  the  helm  of  affaim 
Air.  Maddock,  the  resident,  believing  him  hostile  to  British  interests,  objected 
on  this  ground  to  his  nomination,  but  the  governor-general,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  notwithstanding  this  objection  to  employ  his  acknowledged 
talents  in  introducing  important  reforms,  consented  to  acknowledge  him.    His 
early  measures  justified  this  expectation.     The  sums  squandered  on  favourites, 
male  and  female,  were  greatly  reduced.     Many  corrupt  practices  were  reformed, 
and  the  revenue,  levied  directly  by  collectors  instead  of  being  farmed  out  by 
extortioners,  showed  signs  of  improvement.     These  changes  were  not  effected 
without  encountering  vehement  opposition ;  and  as  the  king  himself  had  less 
sympathy  with  his  subjects  than  with  those  who  oppressed  them.  Hakim  Mehdi 
was  often  successfully  thwarted  in  his  best  measurea     Under  such  circum- 
stances amelioration   was  necessarily  a  slow  process,  and   the  resident,  who 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  take  the  worst  view  of  matters, 
continued  firom   time  to  time  to  report  on  them   so  unfavourably,  that  the 
necessity  of  assuming  the  administration,  at  least  for  a  season,  began  to  be  openly 
talked  of     So  thoroughly  was  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  last  imbued  with  the 
belief  that  the  ruin  of  the  country  was  not  otherwise  to  be  averted,  thai  in 
April,  1831,  when  making  a  tour  through  the  Upper  provinces,  he  visited  the 
king  at  Lucknow,  and  plainly  intimated  to  him,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  begin  to  govern  on  better  principles,  the  course 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  cases  of  the  Camatic  and  of  Tanjore  would  be 
followed  in  regard  to  Oude,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  exchange  his 
position  of  king  for  that  of  pensioner. 
iiiooDflutent        The  menace  thus  held  out  was  too  serious  both  in  the  substance  and  the 
British       manner  of  it  not  to  produce  considerable  alarm,  and  not  only  the  minister,  who 
S^Z^*°*  deserved  some  credit  for  the  good  he  had  already  eflTected,  promised  to  exert 
^"^•-         himself  more  energetically,  but  the  king,  who  had  too  often  declined  to  give 
him  the  necessary  support,  declared  that  in  future  nothing  that  could  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  would  be  wanting  on  his  part     There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  either  the  king  or  his  minister  of  insincerity  when  they  made 
these  declarations.     The  extinction  of  Oude  as  an  independent  kingdom  was 
threatened,  and  nothing   could   prevent  the  threat  fix)m   being  carried  into 
execution  except  immediate   compliance  with   the  reforms  demanded.     There 
were  numerous  obstacles  however  to  be  surmounted,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
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stand  how  the  same  influence  which  had  previously  thwarted  the  minister  was  ad. issi. 


again  vigorously  exerted  in  opposing  him.     Under  these  circumstances  what 
was  the  duty  of  the  British  government?     Unquestionably  to  strengthen  the  Raiatiomof 
hands  of  the  minister,  and  more  especially,  when  both  he  and  his  sovereign  government 
declared  their  inability  to  carry  out  the  required  reforms  without  extraneous  '^^^'^  ^"'** 
aid,  to  furnish  that  aid  liberally  to  any  extent  that  might  be  necessary.     Strange 
to  say,  the  governor-general,  after  interfering  so  far  with  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  Oude  as  to  threaten  its  existence  as  an  independent  kingdom  unless 
certain  changes  were  introduced,  refused  when  applied  to  to  give  the  least 
assistance   in    carrying  them  into    effect,  and    with    singular   inconsistency 
attempted  to  justify  the  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  which  he  had 
adopted  would  not  allow  him  to  interfere.     In  vain  did  Hakim  Mehdi  argue 
that  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  right  of  interference, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  give  advice,  was  distinctly  recognized ;  that  the  interference 
now  asked  was  certainly  not  greater  than  tliat  which  the  governor-general  had 
just  been  exercising,  and  that  the  British  government  by  standing  aloof  was 
making  itself  responsible  for  the  future  mal-administration  of  Oude,  since  ''he 
who  sees  a  blind  man  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  will  not  put  forth  a  hand 
to  hold  him  back,  is  not  innocent  of  his  destruction."     Lord  William  Bentinck 
remained  immoveable,  and  while  complaining  loudly  of  the  domestic  policy  of 
Oude,  obstinately  refused  to  assist  in  improving  it.     It  would  be  unjust  to  sus- 
pect him  of  anything  so  Machiavellian  as  a  design  to  hasten  the  crisis  which  he 
professed  to  deprecate ;  but  the  courtiers  of  Oude  did  not  reason  very  illogically 
when  they  inferred,  from  the  inconsiBtency  and  caprice  which  marked  his  con- 
duct, that  the  object  at  which  he  was  aiming  was  not  so  much  to  improve  the 
government,  as  to  find  in  prevailing  abuses  a  plausible  pretext  for  usurping  it. 
From  his  refusal  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Hakim  Mehdi,  that  minister  found  h*"™ 

®  ....  Mehdi'are. 

it  impossible  to  maintain  his  position,  and  retired  into  private  life,  leaving  tirament. 
Nazir-ud-din  entirely  in  the  hands  of  worthless  favourites,  under  whom  mis- 
government  advanced  with  accelerated  pace.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  progress  which  European  ideas  had  made  even  in  Oude, 
that  Hakim  Mehdi  on  his  retirement  published  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a 
local  newspaper,  called  the  Mofusil  Akhbar.  "In  appealing  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,"  he  says,  "I  profess  that  I  am  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  myself 
justice,  and  I  disclaim  every  intention  of  wishing  to  draw  conclusions  inimical 
to  the  character  of  any  one;  facts  as  they  are  here  related  will  speak  for  them- 
selves." In  another  part  of  the  statement,  speaking  of  the  two  years  over  which 
his  administration  extended,  he  says:  "I  challenge  any  one  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  defalcation  of  a  single  rupee  during  the  whole  period.  I  can,  indeed, 
lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  solemnly  declare  before  Heaven,  that  the  whole 
of  my  conduct  was  actuated  with  the  most  disinterested  views  of  serving  his 
majesty  and  the  state."      His  chief  difficulties  appear  to  have  proceeded  fix)m 
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;\.D.i88i.  the  hai-em,  and  the  cause  is  sufficiently  explained  when  he  mentions  that  five 
of  the  inmates  drew  from  the  jaghires  assigned  to  them  an  aggregate  annual 
income  of  £192,000. 

Raution  In  the  Nizam's  dominions  a  considerable  change  was  produced  by  the  death 

NizAm/  of  Secunder  Jah,  and  the  succession  of  his  eldest  son  under  the  title  of  Nazim- 
ud-Dowlah.  The  new  monarch  immediately  announced  his  intention  to 
manage  his  own  affairs,  and  the  British  government,  in  accordance  with  the 
professed  system  of  non-interference,  lost  no  time  in  assuring  him  that  he  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  select  his  ministers  and  frame  his  internal  policy.  The 
immediate  dismissal  of  Chandoo  was  in  consequence  considered  certain,  but  he 
had  managed  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  to  give  so  many  influential 
persons  an  interest  in  his  continued  possession  of  it,  that  he  kept  his  place, 
and  prodigal  expenditure  and  tyrannical  extortion  continued  to  go  hand  in 
hand  as  before.  While  declining  to  interfere  directly  for  the  suppression  of 
these  evils,  the  governor-general  was  not  indisposed  to  follow  the  course  which 
he  had  adopted  in  Oude,  and  menaced  the  government  with  extinction.  Matters 
however  did  not  seem  as  yet  fully  ripe  for  extreme  measures,  and  before  any 
decided  steps  were  taken,  the  affairs  of  the  Nizam  under  a  different  form  had 
begun  to  attract  much  attention  both  at  home  and  in  India. 

TraiMaotMiia        Whcu  the  truc  character  of  the  transactions  of  William  Palmer  and  Co. 

of  William 

Palmer  with  the  Nizam's  government  was  detected  and  exposed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 
the  directors,  not  satisfied  with  ordering  that  the  countenance  which  had  been 
given  to  them  should  be  immediately  withdrawn,  imprudently  went  ftirther, 
and  publicly  declared  that  the  loans  made  by  the  house  both  to  the  state  and 
to  individuals  being  usurious,  the  payment  of  them  could  not  be  legally 
enforced.  The  directors,  in  causing  this  declaration  to  be  made,  had  proceeded 
on  the  belief  that  the  loans  were  struck  at  by  Act  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  which 
enacts  in  its  33d  section  that  ''  no  subject  of  his  majesty"  in  the  East  Indi^ 
**  shall,  upon  any  contract  which  shall  be  made  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of 
August,  1774,  take  directly  or  indirectly,  for  loan  of  any  monies,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  other  commodities  whatsoevei',  above  the  value  of  twelve  pounds 
for  the  forbearance  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  year;  and  so  after  that  rate 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  and  that  aU  bonds, 
contracts,  and  assurances  whatsoever,  made  after  the  time  aforesaid,  for  pay- 
ment of  any  principal  or  money  to  be  lent  or  covenanted  to  be  performed  upon, 
or  for  any  usury  whereupon  or  whereby  there  shall  be  reserved  or  taken  above 
the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  in  the  hundred,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  utterly  void.' 
The  directors  were  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  loans  of  William  Palmer 
and  Co.  were  in  violation  of  this  enactment,  for  the  twelve  judges  of  England 
when  consulted  on  the  subject  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  above  limitation 
of  interest  did  not  apply  to  loans  made  to  the  subjects  of  native  independent 
princes  by  British  subjects  domiciliated  and  residing  within  their  dominions. 
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It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  directors,  by  declaring  the  loans  illegal,  had  ad. isso. 


unintentionally  but  seriously  compromised  the  interests  of  the  creditors  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.     In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  quote  from  a  letter  Tnuu«ction« 
which  Moonir-ul-Moolk,  one  of  the  principal  debtors  of  the  house,  wrote  to  paimer 
Chandoo  Lai,  in  which  he  says:   "  If  the  order  prohibiting  any  money  transac-  *^' 
tions  with  them,  and  the  proclamation  describing  the  claims  a^  void,  had  not 
arrived,  my  debt  to  them  would  have  been  completely  and  folly  paid;  but  how 
could  I,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  and  of  such  a  proclamation,  pay  them?*' 

The  claims  of  the  house  against  the  Nizam  had  already  been  satisfied  by 
the  money  which  the  Company  advanced  for  that  purpose  on  the  security  of 
the  tribute  payable  for  the  Northern  Circars,  but  large  suras  lent  to  private 
individuals  remained  unpaid,  and  though  formerly  supposed  to  be  forfeited  as 
usurious,  might  now,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  be 
enforced  before  the  native  courts.  The  trustees  for  the  creditors  availed  them-  Legal  pro- 
selves  of  this  right,  and  obtained  various  decisions  in  their  favour.  So  imper-  Xcr5i-^ 
feet  however  was  the  administration  of  justice,  that  payment  was  easily  evaded,  **"' 
and  could  not  at  all  be  enforced  where  the  debtors  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Nizam  or  his  minister.  Hence  Moonir-ul-Moolk  could  not  be  reached 
unless  the  British  government  would  consent  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  him.  The  trustees,  considering  the  prejudice  which  their  claims  had  sus- 
tained from  having  been  denounced  and  stigmatized  as  usurious,  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  expect  this  amount  of  interference,  and  were  seconded  in  this 
view  by  the  Board  of  Control;  while  the  directors  considered  that  neither 
justice  nor  sound  policy  would  permit  them  to  go  further  than  to  allow  the 
claims  to  be  prosecuted  as  ordinary  debts,  without  any  interference  on  their 
part  in  order  to  secure  payment.  After  considerable  discussion  the  board  and 
the  court  came  to  an  open  rupture  on  the  subject. 

In  July,  1830,  the  court  prepared  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Bengal,  disapprov-  oppoeing 
ing  of  the  degree  of  countenance  which  the  supreme  government  had  given  to  diwctow 
Sir  William  Rumbold,  who,  as  one  of  ther  leading  partners  in  the  firm  of  ^rdof 
William  Palmer  and  Co.,  had  arrived  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  ^°*'°^- 
winding  up  its  affairs.     The  board,  when  the  draft  was  submitted  to  them, 
altered  it  so  as  to  change  its  character  entirely,  and  authorized  the  resident 
at  Hyderabad  to  support  the  claims  of  the  firm.     It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
court  to  object,  and  they  were  so  far  successful  that  the  subject  was  in  the  mean- 
time left  in  abeyance.     A  final  decision  however  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  governor-general  in  council  continued  to  call  for  it,  and  complained  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  left  from  not  having  obtained  it.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  board,  allowing  the  former  draft  and  the  emendations  wliich 
they  had  made  upon  it  to  drop,  directed  a  new  draft  to  be  prepared.     The 
new  draft,  drawn  up  by  the  court  on  the  20th  of  March,  1832,  in  compliance 
with  this  injunction,  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  other.     It  corresponded  to  some 
Vol.  III.  224 
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A.D.  1830.  extent  with  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  board,  for  it  authorized 
the  resident  to  intimate  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad  the  wish  of  his  government 
that  the  claims  of  William  Pahner  and  Co.  against  Moonir-ul-Moolk  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  the  Nizam  previously  engaging  to  enforce  the  award. 
This  did  not  seem  to  the  board  to  go  far  enough,  and  therefore,  suppressing  the 
draft  entirely,  they  substituted  for  it  a  despatch  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  required  the  interposition  of  both  governments,  offered  the 
Nizam  the  option  of  two  modes  of  settlement — the  one  arbitration,  and  the 
other  a  commission.     In  the  former  case  the  umpire,  and  in  the  latter  the  mem- 
bers, were  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor-general;  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  proceedings  would  not  prove  abortive,  the  Nizam,  in  making  his  selection 
between  the  two  modes>  was  to  engage  to  give  effect  to  the  decision.    When 
this  communication  should  be  made  to  the  Nizam,  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  a  final  settlement  was  to  be  urgently  pressed  upon  him.     The  despatch  sub- 
sequently underwent  some  verbal  alterations,  and  it  was  added  by  way  of 
explanation  that  nothing  beyond  earnest  recommendation  was  contemplated, 
and  that  even  this  degree  of  interference  would  not  have  been  adopted  had  the 
home  authorities  not  felt  that  they  had  unintentionally  prejudiced  the  claims 
by  entertaining  and  promulgating  an  erroneous  opinion  of  their  illegality. 
Proceedings  While  admitting  as  a  general  rule  that  nothing  can  be  more  improper  and 
of  coDtzoi   impolitic  than  for  the  British  government  to  use  its  influence  with  the  native 
to  d^     princes  of  India  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  private  debts  contracted  by 
pawT  ^l^^^^^is^lves  or  their  subjects,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  were  circum- 
co.  against  stauccs  which  made  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  an 

iho  NizaxD. 

exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  the  amount  of  interference  proposed  in  the 
despatch  of  the  Board  of  Control  did  not  go  beyond  the  justice  of  the  case. 
It  seemed  otherwise  to  the  directors,  who  not  only  objected  to  it  on  principle, 
but  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  authoritative  transmission  of  the  despatch  to  India.  With  this  view  they 
rescinded  the  resolution  under  which  they  had  prepared  their  original  draft, 
and  then  declining  to  take  any  initiative  step  in  the  matter,  denied  the  right 
of  the  board  to  originate  any  despatch  in  regard  to  it.  The  board,  they  argued, 
might,  by  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  modify  to  any  extent  any  intended  despatch  which 
the  directors  submitted  for  approval,  provided  it  related  "to  the  civil  or  military 
government  or  revenues  of  the  said  territorial  acquisitions  in  India^"  and  might, 
moreover,  when  "  the  levying  of  war,  or  making  peace,  or  treating  or  negoti- 
ating with  any  of  the  native  states  or  princes  in  India  **  was  "  the  subject 
matter  of  any  of  their  deliberations,''  originate  a  despatch  without  consulting 
the  directors,  and  insure  secrecy  by  transmitting  it  at  once  through  the  secret 
committee  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  But  the  proposed  despatch 
respecting  the  claims  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  did  not  fall  under  any  of  these 
heads,  and  therefore,  now  the  directors  had  resolved  to  take  no  further  steps  iu 
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regard  to  the  matter,  it  was  incompetent  for  the  Board' of  Control  to  inter-  a.d.  isss. 
meddle.     The  subject  was  not  one  of  those  on  which  they  might  originate  a 
despatch,  and  transmit  it  through  the  secret  committee,  without  consulting  the  writ  of 
directors,  and  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  relate  "to  the  civil  or  military  govern-  fa^ed***" 
ment  or  revenues/'  it  was  no  longer  under  the  cognizance  of  the  board,  even  SSSJ^^^*" 
for  modification,  since  the  directors  had  formally  withdrawn  it.     Brought  to 
this  point,  the  real  question  now  raised  was  whether  the  court  of  directors, 
after  submitting  a  proposed  despatch  to  the  Board  of  Control,  could  subse- 
quently prevent  them  from  adjudicating  upon  it,  by  simply  withdrawing  it  and 
pleading  that  it  did  not  relate  to  civil  or  military  government  or  revenues. 
The  solution  of  this  question  obviously  depended  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  and  since  the  court  and  the  board  were  equally  determined  not  to  yield, 
it  only  remained  to  appeal  to  a  legal  tribunal.     The  board  accordingly  applied 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  t>uwidamttfi,  compelling  the  directors 
to  transmit  the  contested  despatch.     After  a  full  argument  the  board  prevailed, 
and  the  issue  of  the  writ  on  the  29th  of  January,  1833,  left  the  directors  no 
alternative  but  to  obey,  ten  of  their  number  however  recording  a  strong  protest 
against  the  despatch  as  a  violation  of  treaties,  of  substantial  justice,  and  of 
sound  policy.     The  effect  of  this  process  was  to  establish  the  complete  supremacy 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  the  point  raised  must  have  been  of  some  nicety,  as 
it  was  deemed  necessary  in  a  subsequent  statute  to  correct  the  vagueness  of 
language  used  in  33  Geo.  III.  a  52,  by  extending  the  control  of  the  board  to 
all  public  matters  whatever. 
-  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  British  government  with  the  Mahratta  Relations 

°  *=*  with  the 

states  a  few  remarks  will  suifica  Nagpoor,  placed  under  the  almost  absolute  Maiiratta 
control  of  the  resident  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Jenkins,  had  made  rapid 
progress,  and  the  best  wish  that  could  be  formed  for  the  country  was  that  its 
actual  administration  should  be  continued.  This,  however,  was  not  practicable. 
The  rajah  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  and  naturally  longing  to  be  his  own 
master,  no  sooner  gave  utterance  to  the  wish,  than  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in 
accordance  with  his  declared  policy,  at  once  complied  with  ii  The  native 
administration  was  certainly  no  improvement  on  that  which  preceded,  but  as 
important  checks  were  still  retained,  and  the  native  ministers  whom  the  rajah 
appointed  were  contented  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  the  resident,  Nagpoor 
taken  as  a  whole  continued  to  be  prosperous.  On  the  opposite  side  of  India, 
in  the  territories  of  the  Guicowar,  matters  wore  a  less  pleasing  aspect.  When 
Syajee  Row  succeeded  to  the  imbecile  prince  in  whose  name  he  had  previously 
governed,  great  hopes  were  entertained.  He  had  always  co-operated  cordially 
with  the  resident,  and  now  that  all  the  restraints  which  his  position  as  regent 
imposed  upon  him  were  removed,  it  was  naturally  expected  that  his  increase  of 
power  would  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  general  prosperity.  It  proved 
otherwise.     Paying  little  regard  to  his  own  obligations,  he  soon  began  to  disre- 
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A.D.  1880.  gard  those  of  which,  with  his  own  consent,  the  British  government  had  become 
guarantees.     A  collision  thus  became  inevitable,  the  Guicowar  using   everj- 

Relations     means  to  escape  from  his  obligations,  and  the  resident  insisting  on  his  fulfilment 

G^oowv.  of  them.  One  thing  which  made  the  Guicowar's  conduct  more  provoking,  was, 
that  in  refusing  to  pay  his  debts  he  could  not  plead  poverty.  On  the  contrary, 
he  refused  to  pay,  merely  that  he  might  be  able  to  gratify  a  propensity  for 
hoarding,  and  had  managed  in  the  course  of  five  years  to  deposit  in  his  coffers 
about  £600,000  of  surplus  revenue,  which,  by  express  stipulation,  belonged  not 
to  him,  but  to  his  creditors.  The  opposition  of  the  resident  to  this  dishonest 
course  only  exposed  him  to  insult,  and  the  Guicowar  carried  his  hostility  so  far 
that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  was  ob%ed  to  interfere.  As 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  guarantees  of  the  British  government  had 
been  bestowed  too  lavishly,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  after  Lord  William 
Bentinck  became  governor-general,  to  try  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  measures; 
and  one  great  source  of  misunderstanding  was  removed  by  means  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  diminished  the  number  of  the  guarantees,  or  restricted  them  to 
personal  immunity,  and  restored  to  the  Guicowar  several  districts,  the  revenues 
of  which  Bad  been  sequestrated  in  security.  For  a  time  the  desired  effect 
appeared  to  be  produced,  but  the  Guicowar  ere  long  j?e#«irned  to  his  former 
practices,  and  at  last  the  forbearance  which  had  been  exercised  towards  biin 
was  found  only  to  have  rendered  interference  and  restraint  absolutely  necessary. 

Raiations  In   Holkax's  dominions  the  event  of  cci'eatest  importance   during:   Lord 

withHoIkar.         ,    .  o  r  o 

William  Bentinck's  administration  was  a  new  succession,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  death  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in  October,  1833. 
As  he  left  no  children,  his  widow,  with  the  consent  of  his  mother  Kesaree  Bai, 
adopted  a  child  of  three  years  old,  said  to  be  descended  from  Tookajee  Holkar,  and 
placed  him  on  the  musnud  under  the  title  of  Martand  Row,  Kesaree  Bai  acting 
as  his  guardian,  and  Madho  Row  Fumavese,  the  minister  of  the  late  rajah,  con- 
tinuing to  conduct  the  administration  as  before.     The  validity  of  this  succes- 
sion was  soon  disputed  by  Haree  Holkar,  a  nephew  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar, 
who,  having  escaped  fi'om  Mahaswara^  where  he  had  been  confined  as  a  prisoner, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  supporter  and  claimed  to  succeed 
as  legal   heir.      Hitherto  the  British  government,  though  the  resident  had 
attended  Martand  Row's  installation,  had  otherwise  kept  aloof,  and  on  being 
Disputed      applied  to  for  aid  by  Kesaree  Bai  refused  to  interfera    A  civil  war  thus  became 
imminent,  but  Haree  Holkar's   partizans  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  Bai, 
believing  the  contest  to  be  hopeless,  abandoned  it  and  invited  him  to  Indore. 
There  being  no  longer  any  competition,  the  governor-general  was  now  able, 
without  violating  his  system  of  neutrality,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
Haree  Holkar  entered  Indore  accompanied  by  a  British  escort     He  possessed 
few  qualifications  for  the  elevation  thus  conferred  upon  him ;  and  by  placing 
himself  entii*ely  in  the  hands  of  a  worthle&s  and  incompetent  minister  of  the 
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name  of  Bevajee  Phansia,  soon  produced  so  much  disturbance  and  distress,  as  to  a.d.  isss. 
make  it  a  serious  question  whether  the  British  government  ought  not  to  under- 
take the  administration  and  reduce  Haree  Holkar  to  the  condition  of  a  pensioner. 

After  the  death  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia  in  March,  1827,  effect  was  given  to  Reiationa 

with  Scindia. 

what  appeared  to  have  been  his  intentions,  by  allowing  his  fitvourite  wife, 
Baiza  Bai,  to  adopt  as  his  successor  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  of  the  name  of 
Janakajee,  and  continue  in  the  meantime  to  govern  as  regent.  In  carrying 
out  this  arrangement  Janakajee  was  affianced  to  her  grand-daughter.  Baiza 
Bai  had  consented  to  these  arrangements  with  great  reluctance.  Her  ambition  ' 
was  to  retain  the  government  for  life,  while  she  foresaw  that  Janakajee  would 
in  all  probability  insist  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  on  taking  it  into  his  own 
handa  This  actually  proved  the  case,  and  Baiza  Bai  enraged  began  to  form  a 
scheme  for  setting  Janakajee  entirely  aside.  Her  grand-daughter  to  whom  he 
was  affianced  had  died,  and  she  had  a  married  daughter,  Chimna  Bai,  who 
was  pregnant,  and  might  produce  an  heir  to  the  late  Scindia  in  the  direct  line. 
These  views  received  no  countenance  from  the  British  government.      The  ^"^ 

,  ,  intrigueii. 

adoption  of  Janakajee  had  been  sanctioned  by  all  the  leading  persons  in  the 
court  and  camp  at  Gwalior,  and  any  attempt  to  rescind  it  would  be  strenuously 
opposed.  Baiza  Bai,  however,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  commenced  the 
execution  of  her  scheme  by  placing  Janakajee  under  strict  supervision,  and 
making  him  virtually  a  prisoner  in  her  palace.  He  made  his  escape  and  took 
refuge  with  the  resident,  declaring  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  After  a  time  an 
apparent  reconciliation  was  effected,  but  the  views  of  the  parties  were  openly 
declared,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Gwalior 
was  importuned  by  both.  A  decided  declaration  on  his  part  Would  undoubtedly 
have  settled  the  dispute,  but  from  being  hampered  as  usual  by  his  neutral 
system  he  refused  to  utter  it,  and  left  the  fiaxH^ions  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in 
their  own  way,  till  actual  disturbance  and  threatened  anarchy  should  at  last 
compel  him  to  interfere.  At  present  he  only  ventured  to  give  an  equivocal 
advice,  which  being  interpreted  by  Baiza  Bai  to  mean  that  she  was,  if  possible, 
to  keep  her  power,  and  by  Janakajee  that  he  was,  if  possible,  to  wrest  it  from 
her,  rather  hastened  than  protracted  the  crisis.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1833,  civii  war 
some  of  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Gwalior,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  difficulty 
Janakajee,  having  beset  the  palace,  carried  him  off  to  the  camp,  and  compelled  p"""®"*®**' 
Baiza  Bai  to  save  herself  by  flight  After  taking  refuge  with  her  brother  Hindoo 
Row,  she  was  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  resident,  who  had  declined  an 
invitation  to  visit  her,  when  she  was  encountered  by  a  strong  body  of  Janakajee  s 
troopa  It  was  now  too  late  to  stand  aloof  any  longer  on  the  neutral  system, 
and  the  resident  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  preventing  tlie  effusion  of 
blood  Ultimately  the  Bai  saw  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  contest,  and 
retired  with  a  liberal  pension  to  a  jaghire  in  the  south  of  India.  The  govern- 
ment did  not  improve  under  Janakajee.     He  had  owed  his  success  in  a  great 
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AD.  1880.  measure  to  the  military,  who,  thus  conscious  of  their  importance,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  it  to  account,  frequently  breaking  out  into  mutiny,  and  pro- 
ducing disturbances,  not  only  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  Sdndia's  territo- 
ries, but  dangerous  to  other  statea  The  necessary  result  might  have  been 
foreseen,  though  it  was  not  actually  realized  till  a  later  period. 
R«jatiaDs  In  the  relations  maintained  with  the  Rajpoot  states  during  Lord  William 

R^^poot      Bentinck's  administration,  we  see  little  more  than  a  series  of  inconsistencies 


produced  by  the  profession  of  non-interference,  and  the  frequently  recurring 
necessity  of  acting  in  direct  violation  of  it  In  Eotah  a  singular  form  of  gov- 
ernment existed.  The  offices  both  of  rajah  and  of  prime-minister,  or  as  he  was 
called,  rajravia,  were  hereditary.  The  effect  was  to  establish  two  co-equal 
sovereigns,  who  if  they  chose  to  work  together  for  the  public  good,  might 
secure  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  but  were  equally  capable,  and  much  more 
likely,  by  pursuing  opposite  counsels,  of  throwing  the  country  into  confusion. 

Kotah.  During  the  wise  and  vigorous  administration  of  Zalim  Sing  as  raj-rana^  Eotah 
flourished,  and  even  after  his  death,  and  the  succession  of  his  son  Madhoo  Sing 
to  his  hereditary  office,  owing  to  the  mutual  moderation  practised  by  him  and 
his  nominal  master,  and  also  to  the  occasional  mediation  of  Colonel  Caulfield, 
the  resident,  misunderstandings  seldom  arose,  or  were  removed  before  the  public 
peace  was  disturbed.  This  favourable  position  of  affairs  could  not  long  con- 
tinue. New  successions  placed  the  powers  of  government  in  new  hands,  and 
collisions  between  the  rajah  and  the  raj-rana  became  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  A  feverish  excitement  was  thus  constantly  kept  up,  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  began  visibly  to  decline.  The  British  government  after 
standing  aloof  was  obliged  to  interfere.  The  government  however  was  so 
viciously  constituted,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  effect  a  remedy  without 
changing  it  in  its  essential  features,  and  an  arrangement  as  equitable  as  the 
circumstances  admitted  was  made,  by  conferring  a  third  of  the  territories  of 
Kotah  on  the  raj-rana,  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  leaving  the  rajah 
in  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  remaining  two-thirda  This  arrangement, 
though  seen  to  be  advisable,  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  some  years  later. 

Boondae.  The  Rajpoot  state  of  Boondee  was  about  the  same  time  seriously  disturbed. 

The  Rajah  Ram  Sing  was  a  minor,  and  the  ranee,  his  mother,  desirous  to  retain 
the  rule  which  she  exercised  as  guardian,  kept  him  in  ignorance,  and  even 
encouraged  him  in  vice  in  the  hope  that  while  thus  unfit,  he  might  cease  to 
have  any  wish  to  govern.  Young  as  he  was,  the  rajah  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor.  The  mother  made  it  part  of  her  policy  to  estrange 
him  from  his  wife,  and  perhaps  succeeded  all  the  more  easily  that  she  was  ten 
years  his  senior.  The  princess  however,  knowing  her  rights,  resented  the  treat- 
ment  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  complained  to  her  father.  His  first  step 
in  consequence  was  to  represent  the  case  to  the  British  agent,  and  request  him 
to  interfere  in  his  daughter  s  behaK     The  agent  acting  according  to  his  instruc- 
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tions  declined  the  task,  and  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  thus  left  to  seek  his  own  ad. isso. 
remedy,  first  remonstrated  by  an  envoy,  and  then,  when  this  proved  unavailing, 
sent  a  deputation  accompanied  by  a  body  of  300  troops  to  demand  the  princess,  Di^urb- 
and  escort  her  back  to  her  father  s  house.      The  troops  encamped  outside  the  b^IL 
town,  and  the  deputation  entered     They  were  met  by  a  number  of  their 
countrymen  forming  the  princess's  original  suite,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the 


interference. 


Town  and  Pass  of  Boondee.— From  Grindlay*  Scenery  of  Western  India. 

durbar.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  ask  when  it  would  be  convenient  to 
receive  them,  but  a  murderous  design  lurked  beneath.  The  messenger  was  in 
fact  an  assassin,  who  instead  of  waiting  for  an  answer,  drew  his  aword  and 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  Deva  Krishan  Row,  the  Boondee  minister.  The 
assassin  was  immediately  slain,  and  the  whole  deputation  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  massacred,  had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan,  the  political  agent,  hastened  from 
Kotah,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  for  the  departure  of  all,  except 
three,  who  being  considered  leaders,  were  detained  and  put  to  death.  Man  BritiBh 
Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor,  appears  to  have  been  privy  to  the  assassination,  but 
it  suited  him  to  deny  this  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  to  declare  that  he 
would  be  utterly  disgraced  if  he  did  not  signally  revenge  what  he  called  the 
murder  of  his  innocent  servants  at  Boondee.  In  former  times  the  feud  which 
had  been  thus  raised  could  not  have  been  suppressed  without  an  exterminating 
war,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Rajpootana. 
The  governor-general  fortunately  met  the  danger  with  more  than  his  usual 
promptitude,  and  after  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion  a  mutual  oblivion  of 
injmies  was  agreed  to. 

Bhim  Sing,  the  Rana  of  Odeypoor,  whose  abominable  conduct  in  consenting 
to  the  murder  of  his  daughter  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  himself  fix)m  political 
embarrassment  has  already  been  recorded,  died  in  1828,  after  a  reign  of  more 
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poor. 


With 
Jondpoor. 


than  half  a  century.  During  his  last  years  the  peace  of  his  territories  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  wild  tribes,  particularly  the  Minas  inhabiting  the  district 
of  Chappan  in  the  south-west,  and  the  Grasias  and  Bheels  of  the  south  and 
east  They  had  ultimately  been  kept  permanently  in  check  by  a  strong  body 
of  the  Company's  troops,  but  under  the  non-interference  policy  these  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  rana  and  his  minister  were  told  that  they  must  depend 
entirely  upon  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity.  This 
was  a  task  to  which  they  were  altogether  incompetent,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  marauders  were  carrying  depredations  to  the  very  gates  of  Odeypoor. 
Jivan  Sing,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  rana,  had  for  some  time  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  government,  and  displayed  talents  which  were  deemed  capable  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  his  country.  Such  a  prince  was  surely  entitled  to  the 
utmost  encouragement,  and  yet  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  governor- 
general  was  to  intimate  to  him,  that  henceforth  he  must  not  calculate  on  any 
assistance  in  maintaining  internal  tranquillity.  The  state  of  his  hill  distiici^ 
he  was  told,  did  not  immediately  concern  British  India.  On  this  selfish  and 
short-sighted  policy,  at  the  very  time  when  the  chiefs  were  openly  declai-ing 
themselves  unable  to  check  the  marauding  propensities  of  their  dependants,  the 
regular  troops  of  the  Company  were  withdrawn,  and  the  levy  of  irregulars  w<x- 
disbanded  At  the  same  time  the  residency  was  abolished,  and  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  governments  was  transferred  to  the  political  agent 
stationed  at  Ajmere,  as  a  subordinate  of  the  resident  at  Delhi     It  is  right  to 

add  that  the  rajah,  though  thus  suddenly  involved 
in  difficulties,  managed  in  a  great  measure  to  sur- 
mount them.  Partly,  it  may  be,  from  a  feeling  of 
despondency  he  gave  way  at  first  to  habits  of  dis- 
sipation, but  he  had  the  good  sense  and  firmnesj^ 
afterwards  to  change  his  course,  and  discharge  his 
proper  duties  with  assiduity  and  success. 

The  relations  of  the  British  government  about 
this  period  with  Man  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Joud 
poor,  were  so  little  of  a  friendly  nature  that  open 
hostilities  were  at  one  time  threatened.     From  a 
superstitious   veneration   for  a  sect  of  religious 
mendicants  or  yogiSy  he  not  only  submitted  to 
them  as  his  spiritual  guides,  and  allotted  them 
about  a  fifth  of  his  whole  revenues,  but  intrusted 
them  with  the  whole  power  of  the  state.     Under 
the  idea  that  he  thus  enjoyed  supernatural  pro- 
tection, he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  guard  against  giving  offence,  an^ 
when   remonstrated    with,    returned    sullen    or    insulting    answers,      ^^hen 
the  governor- general  made  a  visit  to  Ajmere  in  1831,  he  excused  himself  on 
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A  Chvpbasi.— From  Asiatic  CoBtumoa. 


frivolous  grounds  for  declining  the  invitation  which  he  received  to  meet  him.  a.d.  i884. 
It  was  also  known,  that  so  far  from  exerting  himself  to  suppress  the  robber 

.  ,       -  Threatened 

tribes  of  the  desert  of  Parkar,  he  was  in  league  with  them,  and  had  on  one  hottiiitiea 
occasion,  when  they  were  suddenly  dispersed,  given  a  secret  asylum  to  one  of  ^r/**"** 
their  chiefs.  Complaints  of  depredations,  either 
directly  committed  or  instigated  by  him,  were  made 
from  various  other  quarters,  and,  as  remonstrance 
had  no  effect  upon  him,  it  was  resolved  at  once  to 
have  recourse  to  decisive  measures.  Accordingly, 
at  the  end  of  the  rains  in  1834,  a  large  force  as- 
sembled at  Ajmere  under  Brigadier-geneml  Steven- 
son, and  prepared  to  move  against  Joudpoor.  This 
demonstration  was  of  itself  sufficient,  and  Man  Sing 
hastened  to  avert  the  ruin  which  impended  over 
him,  by  sending  a  deputation  to  Ajmere  with  full 
power  to  make  every  concession.  "What  occasion 
could  there  be,"  said  his  vakeels,  "for  the  march 
of  an  army  against  the  rajah?  A  single  cftupraai 
(a  servant  wearing  a  badge)  sent  to  Joudpoor  to 
communicate  the  governor-general's  pleasure  would 
suffice."  These  professions  were  taken  at  no  more  than  they  were  worth,  and 
a  regular  treaty  was  concluded,  obliging  the  rajah  to  pay  indemnity  for  past 
offences,  and  curtailing  his  power  of  future  mischief 

In  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Jeypoor,  the  reluctance  of  the  governor-general  to  luaations 
interfere  with  its  internal  administration  let  loose  the  elements  of  discord,  and  poor. 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues  which  issued  at  last  in  the  perpetration  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  The  ranee  or  mother  of  the  young  rajah,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jota  Ram,  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  her 
power,  and  was  violently  opposed  by  the  leading  thakoora  or  chiefs.  A  series 
of  party  struggles  in  consequence  took  place,  and  the  contending  factions 
appealed  to  the  governor-general,  each  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  favourable 
decisi<5n.  Early  in  1834,  while  matters  were  thus  in  suspense,  the  ranee  died, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  quit  of  all  competing  claims  for  the  regency, 
by  dispensing  with  it  altogether,  and  giving  the  personal  administration  to  the 
rajah  himself,  who  was  now  approaching  maturity.  Jota  Ram  meanwhile 
managed  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  the  strife  became  still  more  bitter  than 
before.  A  momentary  cessation  took  place  when  the  British  army  began  to 
assemble  at  Ajmere.  It  was  destined  ostensibly  against  Joudpoor,  but  as  it 
might  easily  embrace  Jeypoor  in  its  operations,  the  contending  factions  there 
deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend  their  intestine  struggles.  The  submission  of  the 
Joudpoor  rajah  having  rendered  the  expedition  against  him  unnecessary,  it  was 
determined  to  employ  part  of  the  troops  in  an  expedition  against  the  robber 
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A.D.  1835.  chiefis  of  Shekhawatee,  a  country  situated  between  Jeypoor  and  Bikaneer,  and 

nominally  tributary  to  the  former,  but  in  fact  independent,  or  rather  utterly 

Death  of  the  lawlcss.     For  a  nimiber  of  years  the  chiefs  had  carried  on  their  depredations 

Rajah  of  ,  .... 

Jeypoor  wholesale,  without  sparing  the  British  territories,  and  it  was  strongly  suspected 
prcioL'cir-  that  Jota  Ram  had  not  disdained  to  share  in  their  plunder.  His  conduct 
cuxnBtaaoee.  cgi^taiijy  confirmed  this  suspicion.  On  first  hearing  of  the  expedition  he 
repaired  to  Ajmere,  and  expostulated  against  it  as  unnecessary,  and  after  it  had 
taken  place,  and  the  country  had  in  consequence  been  placed  under  British 
management,  he  had  protested  against  this  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Jeypoor.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  rajah  died  suddenly.  Foul  play  was  sus- 
pected, and  the  general  belief  was  that  Jota  Ram,  and  Rupa,  a  female  who  was 
acting  in  concert  with  him,  had  murdered  their  prince  in  order  that  they  might 
prolong  their  power  by  acting  as  the  guardians  of  his  infant  son.  In  this  they 
were  disappointed.  Major  Alves,  as  political  agent  of  the  British  government, 
undertook  the  guardianship,  and  in  concert  with  the  leading  chiefs  formed  a 
new  administration,  from  all  connection  with  which  Jota  Ram  and  Rupa  were 
excluded,  the  former  being  removed  to  Dessar,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the 
capital,  and  the  latter  to  a  residence  within  it,  where  a  guard  of  British  sepoys 
was  necessary  to  protect  her  against  the  public  fury.  Not  to  break  the  narra- 
tive, the  events  which  followed  this  arrangement,  though  reaching  a  few  months 
beyond  the  close  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  s  administration,  must  here  be 
briefly  detailed 
TheBritiHh  Ou  the  4th  of  June,  1835,  Major  Alves,  while  quitting  the  palace  along 
wounded  with  Mr.  Blake  his  assistant.  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  and  Comet  Macnaghtea 
Mistj^t  ^'ft^r  ^^  interview  with  the  ranee  mother  and  the  thakoors,  was  attacked 
murdered.  ^^^  wouudcd  by  ouc  of  the  bystanders,  who  rushed  upon  liim  with  a 
drawn  sword.  Fortunately,  his  wound  though  severe  was  not  mortal,  and 
he  was  conveyed  without  obstruction  to  the  residency.  The  assassin  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  seized  and  placed  under  a  guard  at  the  palace.  Mr. 
Blake,  who  had  remained  with  the  guard,  prepared  tp  return  to  the  resi- 
dency, and  came  out  holding  in  his  hand  the  bloody  sword  which  had  been 
taken  firom  the  assassin.  An  excited  crowd  had  gathered  round  the  palace, 
and  he  had  no  sooner  started  ofi*  on  his  elephant  than  a  fierce  attack  was  made 
upon  him.  Seeing  escape  impossible,  he  stopped  at  a  temple.  The  doors  wei-e 
shut,  but  along  with  the  elephant  driver,  and  an  attendant  chuprasi,  he  gained 
access  by  a  window,  and  was  secreted  by  two  persons,  who  were  within,  in  a 
small  chamber.  Here  he  had  only  a  short  respite,  for  the  mob  forcing  their 
way,  seized  him  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape,  murdered  him,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  street.  The  atrocity  was  attributed  at  first  to  some  sudden  and 
unaccountable  outburst  of  popular  fiiry,  but  subsequent  investigation  traced  it 
to  the  partizans  of  Jota  Ram.  All  who  were  proved  to  have  been  accessory 
to  the  conspiracy,  or  to  have  assisted  in  carrying  it  out,  suffered  death.    The 
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same  sentence,  though  recorded  against  Jota  Ram  and  his  brother,  was  not  a.d.  issr. 
executed,  and  was  ultimately  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life  within  the 
British  territory. 

Another  part  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration,  which  must  not  Treati«8with 

independent 

be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  is  that  which  relates  to  his  intercourse  with  states,  native 
so  remotely  situated  that  they  might  be  considered  as  lying  beyond  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  Indian  policy.  The  alarm  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire  by 
the  British  ministry,  was  formerly  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French ; 
but  more  recently  it  had  taken  a  different  direction,  and  the  rapid  encroach- 
ments made  by  the  Russians  in  Persia  were  regarded  as  the  prelude  of  an  inva- 
sion of  India  from  that  quarter.  It  was  therefore  deemed  good  policy  not  to 
remain  mere  spectators  of  this  approaching  danger,  but  to  anticipate  it  by 
forming  alliances  with  the  states  through  which  an  invading  army  must 
advance,  and  thus  throw  a  formidable  barrier  in  its  way.  At  first  the  real 
design  was  not  mentioned,  and  nothing  more  was  ostensibly  proposed,  than  the 
establishment  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  and  thus  obtaining  access  to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia.  Communications  The  Ameem 
with  this  view  were  accordingly  opened  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  who  after 
manifesting  great  reluctance  were  induced  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  India  were  permitted  to  convey  their  goods  along  the 
Indus,  free  from  vexatious  delays,  and  subject  only  to  moderate  rates  of  duty. 


RU27JEET  SiNO's  ENCAMPMENT  NEAR  BooPUB,  on  the  Sutlej  — From  White's  Views  in  the  Himalayao. 

-I  - 

In  this  treaty  the  Ameers,  imable  to  conceal  their  suspicions,  procured  the 

insertion  of  a  declaration  that  the  contracting  parties  should  never  "look  with 

a  covetous  eye  on  the  possessions  of  each  other."     Similar  treaties  were  con-  Ru^jeetsing. 

eluded  with  the  Nabob  of  Bhawulpoor  and  with  Runjeet  Sing.     With  the  latter 

a  closer  connection  than  a  mere  commercial  treaty  could  form  seemed  desirable, 
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Mounted  Trooper  of  Skikker's  Hobbb. 
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A.D.  1831.  and  in  order  to  conciliate  his  friendship,  Lord  Ellenborough,  then  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  name  and  by  command 

of  his  majesty  William  IV.,  with  a  pre- 
sent of  some  English  horses  of  uncom- 
mon size,  for  which  he  was  known  to 
have  a  fancy.     The  letter  and  present 
were  delivered  by  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Burnes  at  Lahore,  in  July,  1831,  and  in 
the  following  October  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Roopur  on  the  Sutlej,  between 
Runjeet  Sing  and  the  governor-general 
The  only  avowed  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  a  friend- 
ship already  existing,  and  a  week  passed 
away  in  the  interchange  of  visits,  gaudy 
ceremonials,  and  military  evolutions,  the 
governor -general  having  with  him,  in 
addition  to  his  usual  body  guards,  two 
squadrons  of  his  Majesty's  1 6th  lancers, 
a  troop  of  hgrse  artillery,  two  risalas  of 
Skinners  horse,  his  Majesty's  31st  foot, 
and  two  regiments  of  native  infantry,  while  Runjeet  Sing  had  come  escorted 
by  10,000  of  his  best  horse,  and  6000  of  his  best  infantry.     It  was  suspected 
that  more  serious  matters  mingled  with  these  amusements,  and  there  is  now  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  foundation  was  then  laid  of  that  alliance,  the  bitter 
fruits  of  which  were  afterwards  reaped  in  the  war  with  Afghanistan. 
Shah  shiyah        At  this  vcry  time  Shah  Shujah,  the  ex-King  of  Cabool,  who  had  been  driven 
recover  the  fi'om  his  thronc  morc  than  twenty  years  before,  was  living  at  Loodiana,  a 
(^^1°^     pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  British  government.     Previous  to  the  above 
meeting  at  Roopm:,  the  ex-king,  with  a  view  to  his  restoration,  had  been  nego- 
tiating with  Runjeet  Sing,  and  the  conditions  had  been  all  but  definitively 
arranged.     These  conditions  were  known  to  the  governor-general,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Runjeet  Sing  allowed  the  week  to  pass  away  without 
sounding  him  on  the  subject,  and  ascertaining  that  in  aiding  the  restoration  of 
Shah  Shujah  he  would  at  least  have  the  acquiescence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    It  is  true  that  Lord  William   Bentinck,  when  directly  applied  to  by 
Shah  Shujah,  fell  back  on  his  neutral  policy  and  declined  to  interfere;  but  it  is 
known  that  the  proceedings  of  Dost  Mahomed,  the  actual  iiiler  of  Cabool,  had 
already  awakened  suspicion,  and  that  the  governor-general,  under  instructions 
from  England,  was  jealously  watching  his  intercourse  directly  with  Persia,  and 
as  it  was  therefore  concluded  indirectly  with  Ruasia.     Hence  the  first  attempt 
of  Shah  Shujah  to  recover  his  throne,  as  it  was  commenced  in  1833,  when  Lord 
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William  Bentinck  was  governor-general  and  had  undoubtedly  bis  best  wishes,  a.d.  isss. 
though  it  did  not  receive  his  actual  co-operation,  may  not  improperly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  important  events  connected  with  his  administration. 

When  Shah  Shujah  started  from  Loodiana  in  January,  1833,  he  could  only  Proooeding* 

of  SlUul 

muster  a  few  himdred  followers;  on  his  arrival  at  Shikarpoor  they  amounted  shi^ah. 
to  30,000.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  gave  him  a  most  friendly  reception,  and 
continued  for  a  time  to  furnish  him  with  abundant  supplies;  but  when  he 
delayed  his  departure,  and  instead  of  being  satisfied,  continued  daily  to  increase 
his  demands^  they  became  completely  alienated,  and  determined  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  burden  at  all  hazards.  They  accordingly  collected  their  forces. 
Shah  Shujah  on  his  part  was  not  disinclined  to  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  in 
January,  1834,  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  near  Eoree.  Shah  Shujah  proved 
victorious,  and  the  Ameers  having  purchased  his  departure  by  consenting  to 
pay  him  an  additional  subsidy,  and  assist  him  with  an  auxiliary  force,  he  com- 
menced his  advance  on  Kandahar.  He  encountered  little  resistance,  and  was 
in  hopes  of  an  easy  capture,  when  the  approach  of  Dost  Mahomed  from  Cabool, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Shah  Shujah  retired  to  Abbasabad,  where  he  was  brought  to  bay,  and  ventured 
to  lisk  a  battle.  Owing  partly  to  the  treachery,  and  partly  to  the  cowardice  Hk  ultimate 
of  his  followers,  he  was  signally  discomfited,  and  fled  westward  with  a  slender 
escort  to  the  fort  of  Laush,  the  chief  of  which  gave  him  an  asylum.  After  a 
short  delay  he  marched  north  to  Furrah,  expecting  reinforcements  from  Herat, 
but  being  disappointed,  and  threatened  by  a  party  of  horse  under  Rehim  Khan, 
he  fled  across  the  desert  of  Seistan,  and  after  great  privations,  reached  Kelat. 
•His  pursuer  had  followed  dose  upon  his  track,  but  the  chief  of  Kelat  having 
taken  the  ex-king  under  his  protection,  refused  to  surrender  him.  On  this  a 
characteristic  bargain  was  struck,  the  chief  of  Kelat  agreeing  to  withdraw  his 
protection,  and  Rehim  Khan  agreeing  to  desist  from  pursuit.  Shah  Shujah, 
thus  obliged  once  more  to  shift  for  himself,  repaired  to  Hyderabad,  where  the 
Ameers  treated  him  with  more  kindness  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
after  their  late  quarrel.  From  Hyderabad  he  proceeded  north-east  across  the 
desert  of  Jcssulmeer,  and  again  fixed  his  residence  at  Loodiana.  His  second 
expedition  furnishes  a  tale  of  disgrace  and  disaster  which  must  be  reserved  for 
future  narration. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Approaching  expiry  of  the  Company's  charter — Views  of  ministers  and  of  the  Company — Bill  for 
renewing  the  charter  introduced — ^The  discussions  produced  by  it — The  act  passed — Its  leading 
provisions — Close  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  administration. 

;URING  the  greater  part  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  administra- 
tion, India  and  its  affairs  engrossed  a  far  larger  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  and  legislatm-e  than  had  usually 
been  allotted  to  them.     The  Company's  existing  charter  was  to 
k^*^SS??3l|  expire  in  1834.     Ought  it  to  be  renewed  at  all,  and  if  renewed, 
AD.  1829.  under  what  conditions?      These  were  questions  which  it  had  become  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  answer,  and  in  which,  it  was  well  understood,  the  manu- 
Approach-    facturiug  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  deeply  involved    The 
^^h!r        monopoly  of  trade  to  India  had  been  advantageously  abolished — ^why  should 
d^^'  that  of  the  trade  to  China  be  retained?    As  early  as  1829  the  leading  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  begun  to  agitate  the  subject,  and  to  load  the  tables 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  petitions  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
and  in  February,  1830,  select  committees  were  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  ministers  themselves,  Lord  Ellenborough  making  the  motion  in  the 
Pariiamen-   lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  commona     Both  movers  carefully  abstained 
mittees       from  giviug  any  indication  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  cabinet,  and  the 
**'^      '   committees  were  simply  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  into  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  house."    The 
death  of  George  IV.,  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  pledged  to   parliamentary  reform,  withdrew  attention   for  a  time 
from  the  concerns  of  India.      The  committees,  however,  re-appointed  from 
session  to  session,  had  not  been  idle,  and  a  vast  body  of  evidence  oral  and 
written  had  been  accumulated. 
Argument.         The  expediency  of  throwing  open  the  trade  to  China  could  scarcely  admit 
compony'i  of  scrious  discussiou.     It  was  open  to  all  the  other  trading  nations  of  the  world, 
monopoi.    ^^^  yj^QYe  the  British  alone  to  be  excluded  from  it,  in  order  that  all  the  profit 
which  it  yielded  might  be  monopolized  by  a  company?    As  usual,  however, 
both  parties  pushed  their  views  to  an  extreme,  the  free  traders  maintaining 
that  the  Company  had  no  interest  to  oppose  the  opening  of  the  trade  because  it 
yielded  them  no  profit,  and  the  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  that 
the  profit  which  it  yielded  was  so  large  and  so  necessary  to  meet  the  payment 
of  their  dividends,  that  they  would  be  ruined  if  deprived  of  it     After  a  great 
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mass  of  conflicting  evidence  had  been  given  on  the  subject,  the  result  acquiesced  a.d.  i82». 
in  by  the  most  competent  judges  was,  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  they  had  realized  from  it  an  aggregate  Argumenta 
profit  of  £15,414,000,  or  rather  more  than  a  million  sterling  annually.     But  compunya 
when  this  fact  was  admitted,  it  carried  little  weight  with  it,  because  it  was  ™°°*^ 
alleged  that  the  profit  was  obtained  by  enhancing  the  price,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  tax  levied  upon  the  whole  consumers  of  tea  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  cor- 
poration.   Even  admitting  that  the  profit  was  legitimately  gained  by  fair  trade 
without  taxing  the  consumers,  the  question  still  returned.  Why  should  this  profit 
go  entirely  into  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  individuals,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
other  merchants  of  the  kingdom?     Behind  this  question  there  was  still  another. 
The  Company  made  a  million  annually  by  the  Cliina  trade.     Was  this  the 
maximum  profit  that  could  be  realized?    The  extinction  of  monopoly  naturally 
extended  commerce,  and  there  was  therefore  every  reason  to  expect,  that  if  the 
trade  were  thrown  open,  it  would  rapidly  extend,  so  as  at  once  to  add  greatly 
to  the  amount  of  aggregate  profit  realized  by  individuals,  and  of  revenue  drawn 
by  the  public.     To  these  views  no  solid  objection  could  be  stated. 

After  the  question  of  monopoly  was  virtually  decided,  and  the  Company,  Question 
if  continuing  to  trade  at  all,  could  not  expect  to  occupy  any  vantage  ground,  tatun 
the  next  point  was  to  settle  the  future  government  of  India.  Was  the  old  of  India, 
machinery  to  be  thrown  aside  as  worn  out  and  useless,  or  might  it  not  be  possible 
by  means  of  alterations  and  repairs  to  render  it  more  efficient  than  ever?  The 
moment  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  extinguished,  its  trade,  exposed  to 
general  competition,  ceased  to  be  of  any  value.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
lost  by  agreeing  to  abandon  it.  Acting  on  this  view  ministers  proposed  that 
the  Company  should  entirely  sink  their  commercial,  and  in  future  act  only  in 
a  political  character,  their  governing  powers  and  relations  to  the  Board  of 
Control  remaining,  with  slight  modifications,  the  same  as  before.  The  directors, 
when  this  proposal  was  submitted  to  them,  expressed  great  doubts  of  being  able 
to  carry  on  the  government,  when  divested  of  their  commercial  character,  but 
they  were  willing,  if  certain  difficulties  which  they  pointed  out  could  be 
obviated,  to  recommend  to  the  proprietors  to  close  with  the  proposal  One 
important  point,  however,  still  remained  to  be  explained.  Whatever  might  be 
the  view  taken  as  to  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Company,  they  were  certainly 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  of  which  it  never  could  be  proposed  to 
deprive  them,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  how  this  capital  was 
in  future  to  be  secured,  and  from  what  source  the  dividends  payable  on  it  were 
to  be  derived. 

On  this  subject  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  arose.  The  proposal  of 
ministers  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  Company's  commercial  assets  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  converted  into  money,  and  that  with  the  sum  thus  obtained 
a  portion  of  the  Indian  debt,  bearing  interest  equal  in  amount  to  £630,000, 
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AD.  1829.  now  annually  payable  in  dividends,  should  be  discharged.  In  future  the 
dividends  would  be  regarded  as  an  annuity  payable  to  the  proprietors  of  India 
Negotiations  stock,  and  charged  upon  the  territorial  revenue  of  India.  After  a  certain  fixed 
goTerumeut  term  it  would  be  in  the  option  of  parliament  to  redeem  this  annuity  by  paying 
cSm^ny.  ^^^  cvcry  £5,  5«.  of  annuity,  £100  of  capital.  The  directors  objected  that  these 
assets,  if  converted  into  cash,  would  suffice  to  purchase  an  investment  in  consols 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  dividends,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  entitled 
in  fairness  to  demand  that  the  assets  should  either  be  employed  in  making 
such  an  investment  for  the  behoof  of  the  proprietors,  or  at  least  so  employed 
as  to  provide  an  effectual  guarantee,  both  for  the  regular  half-yearly  payment 
of  the  dividends,  and  in  the  event  of  redemption,  for  the  payment  of  such  an 
amount  of  principal  as  would  produce  the  dividends  by  investing  it  in  the 
funds.  According  to  the  Company  the  value  of  their  stock,  including  assets  of 
every  kind,  amounted  on  the  1st  of  May,  1829,  to  £21,103,000,  and  they  had 
also  a  random  claim  of  £5,000,000  as  the  value  of  fixed  property  in  India.  This 
last  claim,  however,  was  very  problematical,  and  even  in  making  up  the  stock 
to  twenty-one  millions,  one  item  of  £4,632,000,  as  due  from  territory,  was 
added,  and  another  of  £3,796,000,  as  chargeable  to  territory,  omitted  The  pro- 
priety both  of  the  addition  and  the  omission  was  strongly  questioned,  and  if,  a.s 
was  not  improbable,  the  one  should  fall  to  be  deducted  from  the  assets,  and  the 
other  added  to  the  debit  of  the  Company,  the  effect  would  be  to  cdt  off  nearly 
eight  millions  and  a  half  from  the  aggregate  capital,  reducing  its  value  at  one 
stroke  from  £21,103,000  to  £12,675,000.  Nor  was  this  all  Several  of  the 
items  composing  this  lower  value  were  subject  to  dispute,  and  it  was  therefore 
not  impossible  that  in  making  a  final  adjustment,  whether  by  arbitration  or 
legal  proceedings,  other  important  deductions  might  be  made.  These  considera- 
tions rendered  a  compromise  desirable,  and  the  original  proposal  of  ministers 
was  ultimately  accepted,  with  this  important  addition,  that  two  millions  sterling 
of  the  commercial  assets  should  be  invested  in  the  fimds,  and  there  accumulated 
to  form  a  collateral  security  for  the  capital  of  the  Company  and  its  future 
redemption. 
Diffownt  The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  term  before  wliich  the  power  of 

agitateti.  redemption  should  not  be  exercised,  and  to  which  the  government  of  India 
should  be  continued  to  the  Company.  Ministers  were  willing  that  the  com- 
pulsory redemption  should  not  be  competent  within  forty  years,  but  they 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  directors,  that  the  government  should 
be  continued  to  the  Company  till  the  annuity  should  be  actually  redeemed; 
ultimately,  however,  they  conceded  so  far  as  to  consent  that  the  government 
should  be  continued  to  the  Company  for  twenty  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
this  or  any  subsequent  period  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  without  a  three 
years'  notice,  and  the  option  of  demanding  payment  of  the  capital,  and  employ- 
ing the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  in  resuming  their  trade,  should  they  see  fit  to 
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do  so.  Among  the  various  other  points  discussed,  the  only  one  requiring  parti-  a.d.  isss. 
cular  notice  at  present,  was  the  degree  of  power  to  be  possessed  respectively  by 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Company.  Ministers  proposed  that  the  absolute  Negotuttions 
power  which  the  Company  now  possessed  of  recalling  the  governors  of  the  government 
presidencies  and  the  commander-in-chief  should  be  restricted,  by  giving  the  oomuany. 
board  a  veto  on  the  recall.  This  proposal  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  the 
directors^  who  maintained  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  new  arrangements 
was  to  diminish  their  influence,  and  that  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  expect, 
that  if  any  change  were  to  be  made  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  board  and 
the  Company,  it  would  be  by  curtailing  the  overgrown  authority  of  the  former, 
and  strengthening  the  impaired  powers  of  the  latter.  Following  out  this  view, 
they  referred  to  the  manner  in  whidi  the  directors  had  been  coerced  by  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  Tnanda/mua,  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  creditors  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  and  threatened  with  the  issue  of  the  same  writ  in  regard  to 
similar  claims  in  Oude.  Such  proceedings  might  be  repeated,  and  as  their 
obvious  effect  was  to  weaken  the  hands  of  government,  and  even  bring  it  into 
contempt,  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  either  to  give  a  right  of  appeal  in  the 
event  of  differences  between  the  court  and  the  board,  or  at  all  events  to  provide 
for  their  publicity  by  bringing  them  directly  under  the  notice  of  parliament. 
Ministers  gave  way  so  &r  as  to  desist  from  pressing  for  a  veto  on  the  powers  of 
recall  already  enjoyed  by  the  court,  but  they  peremptorily  refused  to  give  a 
right  of  .repeal,  and  held  that  publicity  was  already  suflidently  secured,  by  the 
right  which  the  directors  possessed,  in  common  with  all  the  other  subjects  of 
the  realm,  of  approaching  parliament  by  petition. 

On  tlie  25th  of  March,  1833,  the  correspondence  between  the  directors  and  RwoiutioM 

adopted  by 

the  Board  of  Control  as  representing  the  ministry  was  submitted  to  the  court  .parliament. 
c>f  proprietors,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  to  which  day  the  meeting  had 
been  adjourned.  Sir  John  Malcolm  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying  in 
substance  the  leading  proposals  above  made  by  the  directors,  and  signifying 
the  assent  of  the  Company  "to  conduct  the  government  of  India,  at  the  sacri- 
fices demanded,  provided  they  were  furnished  with  powers  sufficient  for  the 
effective  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty,  and  their  pecuniary  rights  and  claims 
were  adjusted  upon  the  principle  of  fair  and  liberal  compromise."  The  resolu- 
tions gave  rise  to  a  debate  which  was  spun  out  to  seven  days,  and  were  finally 
carried  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  477  to  52,  As  yet,  however,  all  that  had 
been  done  was  only  preliminary  to  the  real  battle  which  was  to  be  fought  in 
parliament  On  the  13th  of  June,  1833,  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (afterwards  Lord  Glenelg),  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  concluded  a  long  explanatory  speech 
by  moving  the  three  following  resolutions: — "1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  the  ports  of  the  empire  of 
C1iina»  and  to  trade  in  tea  and  in  all  other  productions  of  the  said  empire,  subject 
Vol.  III.  226 
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AD.  1883.  to  such  regulations  as  parliament  shall  enact  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  of  this  country.     2    That  it  is  expedient  that,  iu 
case  the  East  India  Company  shall  transfer  to  the  crown,  on  behalf  of  the 
RcMiutiong  Indian  territory,  all  assets  and  claims  of  every  description  belonging  to  the  said 
parliament  Company,  the  crown  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  territory  shall  take  on  itself  all 
RastinX   the  obligations  of  the  said  Company,  of  whatever  description,  and  that  the 
Company,    ^^j^  Company  shall  receive  from  the  revenues  of  the  said  territory  such  a  sum, 
and  paid  in  such  a  manner,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  parliament  shall 
enact.     3.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  government  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India  be  intrusted  to  the  said  Company,  under  such  conditions  and  regula- 
tions as  parliament  shall  enact,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  commerce  of 
.  this  country,  and  of  securing  the  good  government,  and  promoting  the  religious 


TiiE  Court  or  Pboprietors,  East  India  House.'— From  an  oiiginal  drawing  by  J.  L.  WiUiams. 

and  moral  improvement  of  the  people  of  India."  It  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
not  undeserving  of  record,  that  these  resolutions,  though  involving  the  future 
government  of  India,  and  the  consequent  condition  of  its  myriads  of  inhabitants, 
were  passed  almost  without  discussion,  and  awakened  so  little  interest  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  even  deign 
to  be  present.  Adverting  to  the  fact  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay  thus  expressed  himself: — "The  house  has  neither  the  time,  nor  the 
knowledge,  nor  the  inclination  to  attend  to  an  Indian  budget,  or  to  the  state- 
ment of  Indian  extravagance,  or  to  the  discussion  of  Indian  local  grievances.  A 
broken   head  in  Coldbath   Fields  excites  greater  interest   in  this  house  than 


>  Thii  apartment  was  formerly  the  tea  sale-room. 
In  nichee  were  statnee  of  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  General  Stringer  Lawrence, 


the  Marquis  ComwaUii  and  the  Marquis  of  WeUesley, 
Sir  George  Pococke,  and,  snbeeqnently  tx)  his  destn, 
the  Dnke  of  WeUington. 
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three  pitched  battles  in  India  ever  would  excite.  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  a.d.  isss. 
but  a  Uteral  description  of  fact,  and  were  I  called  upon  for  proof  of  it,  I  would 
refer  to  a  circumstance  which  must  be  still  in  the  recollection  of  the  house. 
Wlien  my  right  honourable  friend  Mr.  Charles  Grant  brought  forward  his 
important  propositions  for  the  future  government  of  India,  there  were  not  as 
naany  members  present  as  generally  attend  upon  an  ordinary  turnpike  bill" 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  were,  on  the  5th  of  July,  bui  em- 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He  could  rewiutioiui 
enter  more  fully  than  Mr.  Grant  had  done  into  the  particulars  of  the  measure,  nZ^f*^ 
as  the  bill,  embodying  all  its  provisions,  had  been  laid  on  the.  table  of  the  House  ^™'°''°* 
of  Commons,  and  read  a  first  time  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  opposition  which  the  resolutions^  and 
the  government  plan  generally,  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
contrary  view  taken  by  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who,  though 
unable  from  indisposition  to  attend  in  his  place,  had  authorized  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  to  express  his  entire  concurrence  in  them.  The  first  reading  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  merely  formal,  but  on  the  10th  of 
July,  when  the  second  reading  was  moved,  an  attempt  was  made  to  delay 
further  procedure  by  the  following  amendment: — "That  the  confiding  the 
political  administitition  of  our  East  India  possessions,  with  the  interests  of 
100,000,000  of  people,  to  the  direction  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  taxing  the 
natives  of  those  countries  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  of  a  mercantile 
concern  to  the  constantly  varying  holders  of  East  India  stock,  is  a  question 
involving  too  many  important  considerations  to  be  hastily  decided  on,  more 
especially  for  so  long  a  term  as  twenty  years ;  and  that,  as  the  other  busiuess 
of  the  session  is  already  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfiBtctory  completion,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a  short  bill  be  passed  for  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  China  in 
April,  1834,  and  that  all  the  arrangements  which  may  be  tliought  desirable  for 
the  administration  of  India  shoidd  be  deferred  tUl  next  session."  This  amend- 
ment was  feebly  supported.  While  the  bill  was  in  committee  motions  were 
made  to  limit  the  term  of  the  Company's  government  to  ten  years,  to  prevent 
proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  presidencies,  to  restrict  the  legis- 
lative power  given  to  the  governor-general  in  council,  and  to  prohibit  any 
extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  but  these,  with  various  others  of 
minor  moment,  found  little  favour,  and  the  bill  came  out  of  committee  with 
its  features  almost  unaltered.  The  third  reading  was  fixed  for  the  26th  of  July, 
but  three  days  previously*  the  directors  applied  for  a  postponement.  Several 
of  their  suggestions,  particularly  that  of  giving  a  right  of  appeal,  or  at  least  of 
publicity,  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  court  and  the 
board,  had  been  unceremoniously  rejected,  and  they  had  therefore  summoned 
a  CQXxri  of  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  they  ought  not  to 
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AD.  1838.  present  a  petition  to  parliament  stating  their  objections  to  the  bill  as  it  now 

stood     Ministers  declined  to  postpone  the  third  reading,  but  the  proprietors 

BUI  era.       agreed  to  a  petition,  objecting  particularly  to  the  absence  of  any  provision  for 

reBoiutions  reporting  differences  between  the  board  and  the  court  to  parliament,  to  the 

arain^**'  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  subordinate  governments,  to  the  erection  of 

SSt'iidia   *  fourth  presidency  at  Agra,  to  the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 

Company,    and  to  the  expense  needlessly  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  college  at 

Haileybury.     They  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  support  of  these  objections 

This  was  refused,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  application  was  too  late,  and 

the  third  reading  passed. 

The  bill  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  read  a  first  time  on  the 
29th  of  July,  and  a  second  time  on  the  2d  of  August.  When  about  to  l)e 
committed  on  the  5th,  the  proprietors  again  presented  their  petition,  and 
Progress  of  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The  application  was  refused  as  before,  but  Lord 
EUenborough,  who  led  the  opposition,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  moved,  "that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  omit  all 
such  clauses  in  the  bill  as  relate  to  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  governments  of  the  several  presidencies  of  India."  This  motion  having 
been  rejected,  the  bill  made  rapid  progress  in  committee,  and  was  reported  on 
the  9th  of  August.  Before  the  third  reading  was  proceeded  with,  a  short  delay 
took  place  to  allow  the  court  of  directors  and  proprietors  to  decide  on  the 
course  which  they  were  to  pursue.  They  had  made  appearance  in  both  houses 
as  petitioners  against  the  bill,  and  as  their  objections  had  not  been  obviated,  it 
was  possible  that  they  might  decline  to  part  with  their  assets  and  accept  of  the 
iietoiutioD*  government  of  India  on  the  terms  offered     On  the  1 2th  of  August  the  court 

of  court  of 

directon.     of  directors  adopted,  in  opposition  to  a  sti*ong  dissent  by  both  the  chairman 

and  deputy,  the  following  resolution : — "  That  the  East  India  bill  having  arrived 

at  its  last  stage  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  court  of 

directors  to  submit  to  their  constituents  a  final  opinion  regarding  the  bill  as  it 

now  stands ;  and  while  the  court  are  still  impressed  with  the  belief  that  tlie 

cessation  of  the  Company's  trade  will  greatly  weaken  its  position  in  thi; 

coimtry,  and  consequently  impair  its  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 

government  of  India — whilst,  also,  they  regard  with  much  anxiety  the  increase 

of  powers  given  by  the  said  bill  to  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  affairs 

1  of  India,  and  greatly  regret  that  parliament  has  not  provided  some  rule  of 

I  publicity  to  act  as  a  salutary  check  both  upon  the  board  and  the  court;  and 

j  whilst,  further,  the  court  entertain  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  inju- 

I  nous  effect  upon  the  finances  of  India,  which  must  result  from  the  loss  of  the 

I  trade  as  a  source  of  direct  profit,  and  as  a  safe  and  beneficial  channel  of  remit- 

I  ,     tance,  and  from  the  new  charges  which  the  bill  imposes — ^yet,  reviewing  all 

!  tlie  correspondence  which  has  passed  with  his  majesty's  ministero  on  this 

'  subject,  trusting  that  the  extensive  powers  of  the  board  will  be  exercised  with 


IS 
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moderation,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  Company  a.d.  isas. 
as  a  body  acting  intermediately  between  the  king  s  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  which  independence  all  parties  have  admitted  it  to  be  of  vital  R«oi«t»on« 

*^  *^  of  court  of 

importance  to  maintain;  and  relying  with  confidence  that  parliament  will  director* 
interpose  for  the  relief  of  any  financial  difficulties  into  which  the  Company  may  India  bin. 
unavoidably  be  cast  through  the  operation  of  extensive  changes  which  the  bill 
proposes  to  effect — ^the  court  of  directors  cannot  do  othei'wise  than  recommend 
to  the  proprietors  to  defer  to  the  pleasure  expressed  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  consent  to  place  their  right  to  trade  for  their  own  profit  in  abey- 
ance, in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  exercise  the  government  of  India  for 


The  CotTBT  op  Direciobs.  Eaot  India  House.'— From  ao  original  drawing  by  J.  L.  WillianM. 

the  further  tenn  of  twenty  years,  upon  the  conditions  and  under  the  arrange-  The  wu 
ments  embodied  in  the  said  bill'  The  opinion  of  the  proprietors,  ascertained 
by  a  ballot  taken  on  the  16th  of  August,  was  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
directors.  This  seems  to  have  been  r^arded  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  mere  fraction  of  the  proprietors  recorded  their  votes,  the  numbers  being 
173  against  64.  On  the  same  day  when  this  ballot  was  taken,  the  bill  waa 
read  a  third  time,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  it  received  the  royal  assent.  It 
ranks  in  the  statute-book  as  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  and  is  entitled,  *' An  Act 
for  effecting  an  arrangement  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better 
government  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  territories,  till  the  30th  day  of  April,  1854." 


>  This  apartment  is  an  exact  cube  of  thirty  feet, 
and  the  wainscotting  being  rich  dark  brown,  and 
mnch  enriched  with  gilding,  and  there  being  leveral 
large  looking-glaasee,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
room  ie  very  cosy.    The  marble  mantlepiece,  sap- 


ported  by  caryatides,  boldly  sculptared,  represents 
Britannia  receiving  offerings  from  India,  along 
with  typical  figures  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  river 
Thames,  and  allegorical  emblems  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. 
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A.D.  1838.         Though  the  general  purport  of  this  important  act  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, a  brief  alnalysis  of  its  leading  provisions  seems  still  to  be  required.     It 
L««*>n8      consists  of  117  sections:  but  as  many  of  these  merely  recapitulate  former 

Bectioiuof  .  .  '/I 

new  India  arrangements,  or  relate  to  points  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  particular 
notice,  the  analysis  may  be  made  without  entering  much  into  detail  The  first 
section,  after  a  recital  of  the  Act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  which  renewed  the  charter 
now  about  to  expire,  enacts,  that  trom  and  after  the  2d  of  April,  1834,  all 
"territories  now  in  possession  and  imder  the  government  of  the  said  Company, 
except  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  shall  remain  and  continue  under  such  govern- 
ment," and  that  all  "real  and  personal  estate  whatsoever"  belonging  to  the 
Company  at  the  above  date,  shall  be  held  "by  the  said  Company,  in  trust  for 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  service  of  the  government  of  India, 
discharged  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Company  to  any  profit  or  advantage  there- 
from to  their  own  use,  except  the  dividend  on  their  capital  stock  secured  to 
them  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned."  By  section  2  all  rights,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges, "whether  military  or  civil,"  heretofore  granted  and  not  repealed,  nor 
repugnant  to  the  present  act,  are  to  remain  intact  with  the  Company.  Section  3 
enacts  that  "the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,"  continued  to  the  Company  by  53  Geo.  III.  a  155,  "shall  cease;"  and 
section  4,  that  the  Company  "shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  after  the  said 
22d  April,  1834,  close  their  commercial  business,  and  make  sale"  of  all  their 
"property  whatsoever,  which  may  not  be  retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  territoriea"  Sections  5-10  inclusive,  regulate  the  mode  of 
winding  up  the  commercial  business,  provide  for  the  granting  of  reasonable 
compensations  and  allowances  to  persons  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Company's  trade,  and  charge  all  the  actual  debts  of 
the  Company,  as  well  as'  those  which  shall  henceforth  be  lawfully  contracted 
on  account  of  the  government  of  India,  on  its  revenues,  declaring  "that  neither 
any  stock  or  effects  which  the  said  Company  may  hereafter  have  to  their  own 
use,  nor  the  dividend  by  this  act  secured  to  them,  nor  the  directors  or  proprie- 
tors of  the  said  Company,  shall  l^e  liable  to  or  chargeable  with  any  of  the  said 
debts,  payments,  or  liabilities." 
Rate  and  Scctiou  11  fixcd  the  rate  and  payment  of  dividend,  by  enacting  that  out  of 

dividend,  the  territorial  revenues  there  shall  be  paid  to,  or  retained  by  the  Company,  to 
their  own  use,  a  yearly  dividend,  payable  in  Great  Britain  by  equal  half-yearly 
payments,  "after  the  rate  of  £10,  10«.  per  cent,  on  the  present  amount  of  their 
capital  stock."  This  "present  amount,"  as  originally  subscribed  and  successively 
augmented  by  a  series  of  statutes,  was  exactly  £6,000,000  sterling,  but  as  it 
bore  interest  at  10^  per  cent,  and  was  declared  by  section  12  not  to  be  re- 
deemable  by  parliament  till  the  30th  of  April,  1874,  on  payment  of  £200  for 
every  £100  of  stock,  the  real  value  as  thus  determined  by  the  sum  payable  in 
the  event  of  redemption  was  £12,000,000.     This  sum  might  by  section  13  be 
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demanded  on  a  year's  notice  any  time  after  1854,  should  the  Company  then  a.d.  isss. 


"cease  to  retain,"  or  "by  the  authority  of  parliament  be  deprived  of  the  posses- 
sion  and  government"  of  India.  Sections  1 4  to  17  are  occupied  with  providing  Leading 
additional  security  for  the  regular  pajonent  of  the  dividend,  and  the  final  new  India 
redemption  of  the  capitaL  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  sterling  is 
to  be  invested  in  the  funds  and  bear  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
cent  It  was  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  account  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
national  debt,  to  be  entitled  'The  Account  of  the  Security  Fund  of  the  India 
Company;''  and  the  dividends  upon  it  were  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
additional  stock  in  the  funds  till  the  whole  should  amount  to  £12,000,000 
sterling.  In  the  event  of  any  failure,  or  delay  in  remittances  from  India  to 
meet  the  dividend,  the  security  fund  might  be  drawn  upon  to  any  amount 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency;  and  at  all  times  the  dividend  was  to 
form  a  preferable  charge  on  any  part  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  India  which 
might  be  remitted  to  Great  Britain.  Section  18  may  be  passed  over,  as  it  only 
contains  a  saving  clause,  to  the  efiect  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  shall 
prejudice  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

Sections  19  to  37  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  defining  the  powers  of  the  Po^anof 

too  ootiid 

Board  of  Control  The  greater  part  of  these  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  control 
previously  existing,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  more 
marked  changes.  As  the  law  previously  stood,  the  directors  were  prohibited 
from  sending  any  "orders  or  instructions  whatever,  relating  to  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary government  or  revenues"  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  "until 
the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of,  and  approved  by" 
the  board;  and  they  were  moreover  required  to  pay  obedience  to  "such  orders 
and  instructions  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  said  board 
of  commissioners  touching  or  concerning  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
the  said  territories  and  acquisitions,  and  the  revenues  of  the  same."  When  the 
court  and  the  board  quaiTelled  in  regard  to  the  interference  which  ought  to  be 
used  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  the  writ  of  mandor 
mu8  was  applied  for,  the  directors  argued  that  the  despatch  which  they  were 
required  to  send  did  not  relate  "to  the  civil  or  military  government  or  revenues'* 
of  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  and  that  they  were  therefore  entitled  to 
decline  to  send  it  Though  the  argument  proved  unavailing,  and  the  writ  was 
issued,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  leave  no  room  in  future  for  such  a  captious 
interpretation,  and  therefore,  in  the  present  act,  words  at  once  more  definite 
and  more  comprehensive  are  employed,  and  it  is  enacted  *'that  no  orders, 
instructions,  despatches,  official  letters,  or  communications  whatever,  relating 
to  the  said  territories  or  government  thereof,  or  to  the  property  or  rights  vested 
in  the  said  Company  in  trust  as  aforesaid,  or  to  any  public  matters  whatever, 
shall  be  at  any  time  sent  or  given  by  the  said  court  of  directors,  or  any  com- 
mittee of  the  said  directors,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  for  the  con- 
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AD.  183S.  sideration  of,  and  approved  by  the  said  board;"  and,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  altered,  the  directors  are  "required  forthwith  to  send  the  said  orders, 
Leading       instructions,  despatches,  official  letters,  or  communications,  in  the  form  approved 
'^^^   by  the  said  board,  to  their  destinations."     By  section  32,  indeed,  the  directors 
^*"*  may  within  fourteen  days  make  a  written  representation,  containing  "such 

remarks,  observations,  or  explanations,  as  they  shall  think  fit/'  and  the  board 
are  * '.required  to  take  every  such  representation,  and  the  several  matters  therein 
contained  or  alleged,  into  their  consideration,"  but  their  decision,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  to  be  "  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  directors,"  except  in  one  single 
case,  which  is  so  special  that  it  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  33d  sec- 
tion thus  describes  it:  "If  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  court  of  directors  that  any 
orders,  instructions,  despatches,  official  letters,  or  communications,  except  such 
as  shall  pass  through  the  secret  committee,  upon  which  directions  may  be  so 
given  by  the  said  board  as  aforesaid,  are  contrary  to  law,  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  said  board,  and  the  said  court  of  directors,  to  send  a  special  case, 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  them,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  said  board,  and  the  chairman  of  the  said  Company,  to  three  or  more  of  the 
judges  of  his  majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  the  opinion  of  the  said  judges; 
and  the  said  judges  are  hereby  required  to  certify  their  opinion  upon  any  case 
so  submitted  to  them,  and  to  send  a  certificate  thereof  to  the  said  president  and 
chairman,  which  opinion  shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 
Limited  It  was  thus  ouly  when  the  board  happened  to  blunder  so  egregiously  as  to 

the  director*  issuc  ordcrs  which  could  not  be  legally  obeyed,  that  the  directors  could  resist 
'^^^^^  them  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  Even  the  sony 
lion.  privilege  of  making  unavailing  representations  was  in  the  most  important 

matters  denied  them,  since  the  power  of  transmitting  despatches  through  the 
secret  committee,  which  was  always  competent  to  the  board,  was  enlarged  by  Uie 
present  act,  the  36th  section  of  which,  relating  to  this  subject,  is  as  follows:— 
*'  Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  said  board  shall  be  of  opinion  tliat 
the  subject  matter  of  any  of  their  deliberations  concerning  the  levying  war, 
or  making  peace,  or  treating  or  negotiating  with  any  of  the  native  princes  or 
states  in  India»  or  with  any  other  princes  or  states,  or  touching  the  policy  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  such  princes  or  states,  intended  to  be  communicated  in 
orders,  despatches,  official  letters,  or  commimications  to  any  of  the  governments 
or  presidencies  in  India,  or  to  any  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  Company, 
shall  be  of  a  nature  to  require  secrecy,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
board  to  send  their  orders,  despatches,  official  letters,  or  communications  to 
the  secret  committee  of  the  said  court  of  directors,  to  be  appointed  as  is  by 
this  act  directed,  who  shall  thereupon,  without  disclosing  the  same,  transnut 
the  same  according  to  the  tenor  thereof  or  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the 
said  board,  to  the  respective  governments  and  presidencies,  officers  and  servants; 
and  that  the  said  governments  and  presidencies,  officers  and  servants,  shall  be 
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bound  to  pay  a  faithful  obedience  thereto,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  a.d.  i8ss. 
despatches,  official  letters,  or  communications,  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the 
said  court  of  directors."     One  might  have  supposed  that  these  sections  which  powenof 
empower  the  board,  whenever  secrecy  was  deemed  expedient,  to  send  despatches  of  oontroi. 
to  India  without  even  acquainting  the  directors  as  a  body  with  their  contents, 
and  to  modify  to  any  extent  the  despatches  originating  with  the  directors 
themselve£f,  might  have  sufficed,  but  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  possible 
doubt  as  to  the  absolute  supremacy  conferred  on  the  board,  it  was  enacted  by 
a  subsequent  section  (109),  "  that  every  power,  authority,  and  function,  by  this 
or  any  other  act  or  acts  given  to  and  vested  in  the  said  court  of  directors,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  subject  to  such  control  of  the  said  board  of  conmiis- 
sioners  as  in  this  act  is  mentioned,  unless  there  shall  be  something  in  the  enact- 
ments conferring  such  powers,  authorities,  or  functions  inconsistent  with  such 
construction,  and  except  as  to  any  patronage  or  right  of  appointing  to  office 
vested  in,  or  reserved  to,  the  said  court." 

This  exception  in  r^ard  to  patronage  was  now  indeed  the  main  inducement  Q«»*  «*«"* 

ot  pfttrou- 

to  the  directors  and  proprietors  to  undertake  the  nominal  government  of  India,  age. 
Hitherto  they  had  a  direct  interest.  Their  capital  and  dividends  were  at  stake, 
and  might  have  been  endangered  by  any  gross  mismanagement;  but  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  act  these  were  effectually  secured,  and  henceforth  neither 
the  directors  nor  the  proprietors  ran  any  risk  of  pecuniary  loss  from  negligence 
or  error  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  them.  In  their  case,  there- 
fore, the  government  established  was  of  a  very  anomalous  description.  Indivi- 
duals, merely  by  investing  money  to  a  certain  amount  in  India  stock,  purchased 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  directors;  and  the  directors  sharing  among  them 
nearly  the  whole  patronage  of  India,  secured  the  continued  possession  of  their 
seats,  by  dispensing  it  with  a  liberal  hand  among  those  who  had  voted,  or  were 
expected  on  some  future  occasion  to  vote  for  them.  Whatever  therefore  may 
have  been  the  theory  of  government  now  established,  it  was  virtually  the  result 
of  a  compact  by  which  the  directors  and  their  constituents  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  ministry  of  the 
day,  in  consideration  of  the  amount  of  patronage  reserved  to  them.  In  all 
vacancies  their  power  of  appointment  was  absolute,  except  in  regard  to  a  few 
of  the  highest  offices,  which  coidd  not  be  filled  up  without  the  approbation  of 
the  crown ;  while  even  the  persons  thus  approved,  including  the  governor-general 
himself,  held  their  offices  pnly  during  the  pleasure  of  the  directors,  who  pos- 
sessed to  the  same  extent  as  the  crown  itself  an  absolute  right  of  recall. 

Having  determined  the  nature  and  defined  the  powers  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, the  act  proceeds  to  settle  the  future  government  of  India  itself,  and 
makes  several  important  changes.  The  first  of  these,  contained  in  section  38, 
divides  Bengal  into  two  presidencies,  the  one  styled  as  before  the  presidency  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  the  presidency  of  Agra.     Section  39 

Vol.  hi.  827 
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AD.  1838.  enacts  that  "  the  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  and 
military  government  of  all  the  said  territories  and  revenues  in  India  shall  be. 
Sections  of  and  is  hereby  vested  in  a  governor-general  and  councillors,  to  be  styled  'the 
relative  to  Govemor-general  of  India  in  Council'*'  By  section  40  the  ordinary  councillors 
SiS""*  ai*e  to  be  four — ^three  of  them  appointed  absolutely  by  the  directors  fix)m  actual 
or  former  servants  who  at  the  time  of  appointment  shall  have  served  at  least 
ten  years,  and  the  fourth  appointed  also  by  the  directors,  but  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  his  majesty,  and  selected  from  persons  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Company.  This  fourth  member  was  not  ''to  sit  or  vote"  in  the  council,  except 
"at  meetings  thereof  for  making  laws  and  regulationa"  The  commander-in- 
chief  in  India,  or  if  there  be  no  such  commander,  or  the  office  be  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  governor-general,  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment, may  be  appointed  by  the  directors  an  extraordinary  member  of 
council,  and  take  rank  next  to  the  governor-general  Sections  43-52  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  defining  the  powers  of  the  council  Thus,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  governor-general  in  council  "shall  have  power  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  repealing,  amending,  or  altering  any  laws  or  regulations  whatever 
now  in  force,  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  for  the  said  territories,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
native,  foreigners  or  others,  and  for  all  courts  of  justice,  whether  established  by 
his  majesty's  charters  or  otherwise,  and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  for  all 
places  and  things  whatsoever  within  and  throughout  the  whole  and  every  part 
of  the  said  territories,  and  for  all  servants  of  the  said  Company  within  the 
dominions  of  princes  and  states  in  alliance  with  the  said  Company."  This 
apparently  unlimited  power  is  however  restricted  by  a  salvo  against  its  being 
employed  to  make  '*any  laws  or  regulations  which  shall  in  any  way  repeal 
vary,  suspend,  or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  acts  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
whether  in  the  service  of  his  majesty  or  of  the  said  Company,  or  any  provisions 
of  any  act  hereafter  to  be  passed  in  any  wise  affecting  the  said  Company,  or 
the  said  territories  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  or  any  laws  or  regulations  which 
shall  in  any  way  affect  any  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, or  the  constitution  or  rights  of  the  said  Company,  or  any  part  of  the 
unwritten  laws  or  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  whereon  may  depend  in  any  degree  the  allegiance  of  any  person  to  the 
crown  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  or  the  sovereignty  or  dominion  of  the  said 
crown  over  any  of  the  said  territories." 

To  make  the  above  salvo  still  more  explicit,  it  was  provided  by  a  subsequent 
section  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  "  shall  extend  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
right  of  parliament  to  make  laws  for  the  said  territories,  and  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,"  and  "  expressly  declared  that  a  full,  complete,  and  constantly  exist- 
ing right  and  power  is  intended  to  be  reserved  to  parliament  to  control,  supersede, 
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or  prevent  all  proceedings  and  acts  whatsoever  of  the  said  governor-general  in  a.d.  im. 


council^  and  to  repeal  and  alter  at  any  time  any  law  or  regulation  whatsoever 
made  by  the  said  governor-general  in  council,  and  in  all  respects  to  legislate  Reserved 
for  the  said  territories  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  as  fuU  and  ample  a  ^ument. 
manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed ;  and  the  better  to  enable  parliament 
to  exercise  at  all  times  such  right  and  power,  all  laws  and  regulations  made  by 
the  said  governor-general  in  council  shall  be  transmitted  to  England/'  and  laid 
annually  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Still,  though  an  absolute  power  of 
repeal  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  legislature,  it  was  provided  that  *'  all  laws 
and  r^ulations  made  as  aforesaid,  so  long  as  they  shall  remain  unrepealed, 
shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect  within  and  throughout  the  said  tenitories 
as  any  act  of  p&rliament  would  or  ought  to  be  within  the  same  territories,  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  public  act  of  parliament  would  and  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of" 

By  section  48  the  court  of  directors  are  enjoined  forthwith  to  submit  for  the  Powewofthe 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control  "  such  rules  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  genenu. 
for  the  procedure  of  the  governor-general  in  council  in  the  dischai'ge  and 
exercise  of  all  powers,  functions,  and  duties  imposed  on  or  vested  in  him  by 
virtue  of  this  act ; "  and  such  rules,  when  approved,  '*  shall  be  of  the  same  force 
as  if  they  had  been  inserted  in  this  act."  In  all  ordinary  cases  the  governor- 
general  and  one  ordinary  member  of  council  were  to  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
in  making  laws  and  regulations  the  governor-general  and  at  least  three  ordinary 
members  behoved  to  be  present.  In  cases  of  equality  the  governor-general  was 
to  have  a  casting  vote ;  and,  should  the  majority  happen  to  differ  with  him 
with  regard  to  any  measure  whereby,  in  his  judgment,  *'  the  safety,  tranquillity, 
or  interests  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  or  any  part  thereof  might  be 
"  essentially  affected,"  he  and  the  members  of  council  were  forthwith  **  mutually 
to  exchange  with  and  communicate  to  each  other  in  writing,  under  their  respec- 
tive hands,  to  be  recorded  on  their  secret  consultations,  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  their  respective  opiniona"  Should  the  governor-general,  after  considering 
the  same,  continue  to  differ,  he  might  then,  ''  of  his  own  authority,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility,"  adopt  the  course  which  might  seem  to  himself  "  fit  and 
expedient."  The  council  might  assemble  at  any  place  within  the  British  terri- 
tories in  India;  but,  should  that  place  happen  to  be  within  any  of  the  other 
})residencies,  the  governor  of  such  presidency  was  to  take  his  seat,  and  "  act  as 
an  extraordinary  member." 

The  53d  section,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  act,  deserves  to  be 
quoted  verbatim.  **  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that,  subject  to  such  special 
arrangements  as  local  circumstances  may  require,  a  general  system  of  judicial 
establishments  and  police,  to  which  all  persons  whatsoever,  as  well  Europeans 
as  natives,  may  be  subject,  should  be  established  in  the  said  territories  at  an 
early  period,  and  that  such  laws  as  may  be  applicable  in  common  to  all  classes 
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A  n.  1888.  of  inhabitants  of  the  said  territories^  due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights,  feelings, 

and  peculiar  usages  of  the  people,  should  be  enacted,  and  that  all  laws  and 

Board  of      customs  haviug  the  force  of  law  within  the  same  territories  should  be  ascertained 

law  oommiB- 

rionen.  and  cousoUdated,  and,  as  occasion  may  require,  amended:  be  it  therefore  enacted 
that  the  said  Oovemor-general  of  India  in  council  shaU,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  issue  a  commission,  and  fit>m  time  to  time 
commissions,  to  such  persons  as  the  said  court  of  directors,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  shall  recommend  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  such  persons,  if  necessary,  as  the  said  governor-general  in  council  shall  think 
fit,  such  persons  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  at  any  one  time  five  in  number, 
.  and  to  be  styled,  '  The  Indian  Law  Commissioners,'  with  all  such  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned;  sxA  the  said  com* 
missioners  shall  fully  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  rules  of  the 
existing  courts  of  justice  and  police  establishments  in  the  said  territories,  and 
all  existing  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  and  into  the  nature  and  operation  of  all 
laws,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  written  or  customary,  prevailing  and  in  force 
in  any  part  of  the  said  territories,  and  whereto  any  inhabitants  of  the  said  terri- 
tories, whether  Europeans  or  others,  are  now  subject;  and  the  said  commis- 
sioners shall  from  time  to  time  make  reports,  in  which  they  shall  ftOly  set  forth 
the  result  of  these  said  inquiries,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  suggest  such 
alterations  as  may  in  their  opinion  be  beneficially  made  in  the  said  courts  of 
justice  and  police  establishments,  forms  of  judicial  procedure  and  lawsf,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  distinction  of  castes,  difference  of  religion,  and  the 
manners  and  opinions  prevailing  among  different  races,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  said  territories/'  The  above  commissioners  were  to  follow  such  instruc- 
tions as  shoidd  be  given  them  fi*om  time  to  time  by  the  governor-general  in 
council,  to  make  special  reports,  and  receive  salaries  **  according  to  the  highest 
scale  of  remuneration  given  to  any  of  the  officers  or  servants  of  the  India  Com- 
pany below  the  rank  of  membei'S  of  council" 
Executive  By  scctiou  56  the  executive  government  of  each  of  the  pi'esidencies  was  to 

ofthe*^"  be  administered  by  a  governor  and  three  councillors,  the  Governor-general  of 
udenoiei.  j,j^g^  fop  ^|jg  ^[^q  bciug  acting  as  governor  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal ;  but  the  ultimate  abolition  of  councils  in  the  separate  presidencies 
was  contemplated,  and  it  was  therefore  provided  by  section  57  '*  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  court  of  directors,  under  such  control  as  is  by 
this  act  provided,  to  revoke  and  suspend,  so  often  and  for  such  periods  as  the 
said  court  shall  in  that  behalf  direct,  the  appointment  of  councils  in  all  or  any 
of  the  said  presidencies,  or  to  reduce  the  nmnber  of  councillors  in  all  or  any  of 
the  said  councils;  and  during  such  time  as  a  council  shall  not  be  appointed  in 
any  such  presidency,  the  executive  government  thereof  shall  be  administered 
by  a  governor  alone." 

The  only  other  sections  of  the  act  which  seem  to  require  special  notice  are 
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the  81st  and  82d,  which  specify  those  parts  of  India  where  "  any  natural  bom  a.d.  issa. 
subjects  of  his  majesty'"  may,  and  where  they  may  not,  reside  without  a  license ; 
the  85th,  which,  assuming  that  "the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  R««idenoeof 
of  Europeans  with  the  said  territories  will  render  it  necessary  to  provide  '~^*^'' 
against  any  mischiefe  or  dangers  that  may  arise  therefrom,  requires"  the 
governor-general  in  council,  "  by  laws  or  regulations,  to  provide  with  all  con- 
venient  speed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  of  the  said  territories  from  insult 
and  outrage  in  their  persons,  religions,  or  opinions ; "  the  86th,  which  makes  it 
**  lawAil  for  any  natural  bom  subject  of  his  majesty  authorized  to  reside  in  the 
said  territories  to  acquire  and  hold  lands,  or  any  right,  interest,  or  profit,  in  or 
out  of  lands^  for  any  term  of  years,  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the  said  territories 
as  he  shall  be  so  authorized  to  reside  in ; "  the  87th,  which  enacts  "  that  no 
native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural  bom  subject  of  his  majesty  resi- 
dent therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  colour, 
or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employment 
under  the  said  Company ; "  the  88th,  which  requires  the  governor-general  in 
council  "  forthwith  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  mitigating  the  state 
of  slavery,  and  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  of  extinguishing 
slavery  throughout  the  said  territories,  so  soon  as  such  extinction  shall  be  prac- 
ticable and  safe; "  and  a  series  of  sections  which,  after  providing  for  the  exten-  RaUgioaB 

,  68tftbliih- 

sion  of  the  episcopal  establishment  by  the  erection  of  bishoprics  at  Madras  and  mmts. 
Bombay,  and  enacting  that  at  each  of  the  presidencies  '*  two  chaplains  shall 
always  be  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  conclude  with  declaring  "that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  governor- 
general  in  council  fiY)m  granting  from  time  to  time,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
court  of  directors  and  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  to  any  sect, 
persuasion,  or  commimity  of  Christians^  not  being  of  the  united  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
be  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or  for  the  maintenance  of  places  of 
worship." 

The  last  section  provides  that  ''this  act  shall  commence  and  take  effect  from  a  carious 
and  after  the  passing  thereof  (that  is,  from  and  after  the  28th  of  August,  1833, 
when  it  received  the  royal  assent),  ''so  fiair  as  to  authorize  the  appointment,  or 
prospective  or  provisional  appointment^  of  the  Governor-general  of  India>  gov- 
ernors, members  of  council,  or  other  officers,  under  the  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, and  so  far  as  hereinbefore  in  that  behalf  mentioned,"  bui,  ''as  to  all 
other  matters  and  things,"  it  was  only  to  commence  and  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  22d  of  April,  1 834.  In  consequence  of  the  different  dates  thus  assigned 
for  the  commencement  of  the  act,  and  some  other  unexpected  coincidences,  a 
curious  dilemma  was  produced  By  the  41st  section  it  is  enacted  "that  the 
person  wh<J  shall  be  governor-general  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in 
Bengal,  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1834,  shall  be  the  first  Governor-general  of 
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A.D.  1833.  India  under  this  act,  and  such  persons  as  shall  be  members  of  council  of  the 
same  presidency  on  that  day  shall  be  respectively  members  of  council  consti- 
commiauoiu  tutcd  bv  this  act."  In  virtue  of  this  section  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  ffov- 
court  of  ernor-general,  and  Sir  Charle»  Metcalfe,  and  Messrs.  William  Blunt  and  Alex- 
"  auder  Ross  were  members  of  the  first  council  of  India.  But  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, taking  advantage  of  the  earlier  date  assigned  for  the  commencement  of 
the  act,  had,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1833,  issued  two  commissions — the  one 
appointing  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  governor- 
general  upon  and  from  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  and  William  Blunt,  Alexander 
Ross,  William  Byam  Martin,  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  Esquires,  ''to  be 
respectively  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ordinary  members  of  the  said 
council; "  and  the  other  appointing  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  be  governor  of  the 
presidency  of  Agra  upon  and  from  the  said  22d  of  April  When  the  campaign 
against  Coorg  was  opened  the  governor-general,  who  had  gone  to  Madras  to 
superintend  different  financial  arrangements  then  in  progress,  repaired  to  Ban- 
galore, and  after  the  campaign  was  finished  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Neilgherry  Hills  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  become  so  seriously 
affected  that  he  had  intimated  his  resignation  to  the  directors.     He  was  thus 
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Council  at  living  at  Ootacamund,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  as  senior  member  of  council, 
was  acting  as  vice-president  and  deputy -governor  of  Bengal,  at  the  time  when 
the  new  act  came  into  operation.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  certain  impor- 
tant steps  had  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  government  become  absolutely 
necessary,  and  yet  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  how  these  steps  could  be  taken 
while  the  governor-general  remained  isolated  among  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and 
in  a  state  of  health  which  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  Calcutta.  The 
course  adopted  was  to  smnmon  the  first  council  under  the  act  to  meet  at  Oota- 
camund. This  was  perfectly  legal,  since,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  above  analysis 
of  the  act,  the  governor-general  was  empowered  to  assemble  the  council  at  any 
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place  within  the  British  Indian  territories,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  making 
laws  and  regulations,  required  the  ajssistance  of  only  one  ordinary  member  to 
constitute  a  quorum.  Such  a  member  was  opportunely  found  in  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who,  having  been  made  aware  that  his 
presence  was  required,  arrived  at  Oota- 
camund.  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  governor 
of  Madras,  arrived  also  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  terms  of  an  express  provi- 
sion in  the  act,  took  his  seat  in  the 
council  as  an  extraordinary  member. 
The  first  act  of  the  council  was  to  issue 
a  proclamation  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1 834, 
announcing  the  passing  of  the  act,  and 
the  installation  of  the  new  form  of 
government  prescribed  by  it.  Rather 
strangely,  however,  the  governor-general 
in  council,  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  ventured  to  place 
some  of  the  most  important  of  them  in 
abeyance.  Hence  part  of  the  proclama- 
tion proceeded  in  the  following  extraordinary  terms:  "Whereas  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  carry  into  immediate  execution  all  the  preliminary  measures  that 
shall  be  necessary  before  the  duties  of  the  government  of  Agra  can  be  entered 
upon,  or  to  adopt,  without  previous  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation,  the 
different  official  and  legislative  proceedings  which  the  separation  of  the  two 
governments  require ;  and  whei*eas,  for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  it  is  not  expedient 
that  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  assume  the  government  of 
Agi-a  before  the  return  of  the  governor-general  and  council  to  Calcutta,  the 
governor-general  in  council,  therefore,  has  been  pleased  to  resolve,  and  it  is 
hereby  notified  accordingly,  that  the  administration  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
as  heretofore  constituted,  shall  in  the  meantime  continue  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  honourable  the  vice-president  in  council." 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  as  governor  of 
Agra^  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  council,  and  that  council  itself,  as  formerly 
constituted,  had  been  entirely  abrogated,  and  yet  the  proclamation,  with  a 
singular  mixture  of  simplicity  and  boldness,  ignores  both  fistcts,  and  merely 
because  the  govemor-geneiul  has  been  so  "pleased  to  resolve,"  notifies  accor- 
dingly, "that  the  administration  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  as  heretofore 
constituted"  shall,  in  the  meantime,  continue  to  be  carried  on.  The  illegality 
of  th^e  proceedings  is  so  palpable  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
the  notice  either  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  or  his  distinguished  coadjutor, 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay.     Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  only  ten  days  after  the  date 
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A.D.18M.  of  the  proclajnation,  writing   his  friend  Mr.  Tucker,  then  chairman  of  the 
court  of  directors,  says,  '*You  know,  I  conclude,  our  present  position.     The 
Bemariu      govemor-general  would  endanger  his  life  were  he  to  quit  the  Neilgheny  Hills 
Hetoaifeon  bcforc  September,  as  he  proposes,  or  as  I  should  say,  before  October.      He 
S^!J2^  has,  therefore,  from  necessity,  summoned  the  council  on  the  hilla     He  has  also 
*'°™**'      suspended  the  formation  of  the  Agra  government,  and  the  application  of  the 
new  act  to  Bengal    I  am  to  remain  vice-president  here  until  his  return.    I  fear 
that  several  things  in  this  arrangement  are  ill^al''    At  the  same  time  he  makes 
the  best  excuse  which  could  be  offered  for  it  when  he  adds,  "His  lordships 
detention  in  the  hiUs  is  quite  unavoidable.     He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  his  last 
attack,  and  every  medical  man  predicted  the  most  £Bital  consequences  if  iie 
should  attempt  to  encounter  the  heat  of  the  plains  at  this  season.     He  is  now 
quite  well  where  he  is,  but  dare  not  move."     Under  these  circumstances  some 
such  arrangement  as  that  actually  made  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  mi9chie&  which  must  have  ensued  from  leaving  the  seat  of 
government  without  a  regular  administration.     But  no  necessity,  however 
great,  could  cure  the  illegality  of  superseding  or  postponing  the  operation  of  an 
act  of  parliament. 
Mode  of  When  the  govemor-general  returned  to  CSalcutta,  on  the  14th  of  Nov^nber, 

m^itj^  1834,  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  engaged  his  intention  was  the  Ootacamund 
1^!!^  proclamation,  and  he  endeavoured  to  l^alize  all  that  had  been  done  under  it 
proceedings,  ^^y  ^^  exerdse  of  his  legislative  power.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
the  following  act  was  passed,  "  Be  it  enacted  that  all  acts  done  by  the  Gk>vemor- 
general  of  India  in  council,  or  by  the  vice-president  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal 
in  council,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  authority  given  by  the  said  govemor-general 
in  council,  or  by  the  said  vice-president  in  council,  between  the  22d  of  April, 
1834,  and  the  14th  of  November,  1834,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  the  said  acts  had  been  done  before  the  said  22d  day  of  April, 
1834."  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  passing  of  this  act,  so  &,r  from 
curing  the  illegalitj',  was  only  a  repetition  of  it.  The  govemor-general  in 
council  unintentionally,  or  from  some  real  or  supposed  necessity,  had  violated 
the  law,  and  nothing  short  of  the  authority  of  the  l^islature  itself  could  save 
him,  and  those  who  had  acted  with  and  under  him,  from  the  penal  consequences, 
or  give  validity  to  their  proceedings.  The  only  effectual  remedy,  therefore,  was 
at  length  provided  when,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1835,  the  Act  5  and  6  Wm.  IV. 
c  6  was  passed,  which,  after  reciting  the  recent  Act  S  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c  85,  and 
explaining  the  drciunstances  under  which  the  government  of  India  "  was  admin- 
istered for  a  time,  otherwise  than  in  accoixlance  with  the  said  recited  act,"  indem- 
nifies all  the  persons  directiy  or  indirectiy  implicated  for  all  "acts,  matters,  and 
things"  that  had  been  **done,  ordered,  directed  or  authorized,  bcmajide,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  administration  of  the  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies, ' 
between  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  and  declares 
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that  "all  such  acts^  matters,  and  things  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual,  and  a  d.  isss. 
shall  be,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  of  as  much  force,  validity,  and  effect  as  if  they 
had  been  expressly  authorized  by  the  said  recited  act." 

lu  regard  to  the  new  presidency  of  Agra,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  New  piwi- 
the  act,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  though  on  the  very  day  of  the  return  A^niettin 
of  the  governor-general  to  Calcutta  fix)m  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  it  was  formally  *  ^"^^* 
notified  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  ''had  taken  the  prescribed  oaths  ^nd  assumed 
charge  of  the  government  of  Agra,"  the  plan  of  this  fourth  government,  which 
the  directors  had  always  objected  to  as  involving  a  large  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture, was  never  fully  carried  out.  After  its  duties  had  been  so  restricted  and 
frittered  away  that  it  had  become  a  mere  misnomer  to  call  it  a  "government,''  an 
act  was  passed,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1835,  making  it  lawful  for  the  court  of 
directors,  imder  the  control  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  ''to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  provisions"  of  the  Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  85  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  division  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  WilUam  in  Bengal,  into  two  distinct 
presidencies,  one  of  which  was  to  be  styled  the  presidency  of  Agra,  and  enact- 
ing that  so  long  as  the  execution  of  these  provisions  shall  remain  suspended, 
the  governor-general  in  council  may  "appoint,  from  time  to  time,  any  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  shall  have  been  ten  years  in  their  service  in 
India,  to  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-western  provinces,  now 
imder  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  fix)m  time  to  time  to 
declare  and  limit  the  extent  of  the  territories  so  placed  under  such  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  extent  of  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  such  lieutenant- 
governor,  as  to  the  said  governor-general  in  council  may  seem  fit."  This  per- 
mission to  suspend  was  so  completely  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  direc- 
tors^ that  they  immediately  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  all  idea  of  erecting  a 
separate  presidency  of  Agra  was  abandoned. 

After  the  return  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Calcutta^  no  event  of  any  Meriu  of 
importance  occurred  till  his  administration  closed.  He  had  intimated  his  wmuun 
resignation,  and  only  waited  the  return  of  the  sailing  season  to  take  his  depax-  .dminirtr^- 
ture.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1835,  he  ceased  to  be  governor-general,  and  set 
sail  for  Europe.  His  government  had  been  eminently  peaceful,  and  its  merits 
consequently  are  founded  not  on  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  or  brilliant  mili- 
tary achievements,  but  on  the  more  solid  ground  of  internal  improvement — on 
reductions  of  expenditure,  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  education,  the  more  adequate  administration  of  justice  by  the  liberal  employ- 
ment of  native  agency;  and  above  all,  the  bold  and  successful  inroad  made  on 
superstition  by  the  suppression  of  one  of  its  most  abominable  practices  In  all 
these  respects  Lord  William  Bentinck  proved  himself  an  able,  liberal,  and  con- 
scientious administrator.  The  great  defect  of  his  policy  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  absurd  extent  to  which  he  attempted  to  carry  the  system  of  non-interference. 
By  standing  aloof  when  disorder  commenced,  he  too  often  allowed  it  to  increase 
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A  D.  1835.  till  it  became  too  alarming  to  be  any  longer  tolerated,  and  thus  laid  himself 

open  to  the  charge  of  dealing  harshly  with  native  states,  by  making  the  rulers 

Merita         rcspousiblc  for  disturbances  which  an  earlier  interference  on  his  part  might 

William      easily  have  prevented.     Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  non-interference,  when 

adminiiitra-  stcadily  Carried  out  as  part  of  a  general  system,  possessed  several  advantages, 

*'*""'  and  in  more  than  one  instance,  by  throwing  native  rulers  upon  their  own 

resources,  compelled  them  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  their  subjects,  and  to 

govern  with  a  wisdom  and  moderation  which  they  had  never  displayed  before. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  longed  for  the  appointment  of  governor-general,  in 

order  that  he  might  remove  the  stigma  of  incapacity  which  he  conceived  ia 

have  been  fixed  upon  him  by  his  summary  removal  from  the  government  of 

Madras.     This  object  he  certainly  accomplished,  since  even  those  disposed  to 

censure  particular  parts  of  his  administration,  freely  admit  that,  taken  as  a 

whole,  it  entitles  him  to  no  mean  place  among  Indian  statesmen. 


MuTTRA— the  Temple  and  Bathiug  Obauta.— From  a  drawing  by  T.  Longcroft,  Eiq. 
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FROM   THE    EXTINCTION    OF   THE   TRADE   OF  THE   COMPANY    TO 
THE   COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT   SEPOY   MUTINY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  provisional  goyemor- general — He  removes  the  restrictions  on  the  Indian  press — 

Opposite  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 

a  successor  to  Lord  William  Bentinck— Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment  revolted  by  the  crown — 

^>-^        Lonl  Auckland   becomes  governor-general  —  A  new  succession  in  Oude  —  Intrigues  and 

deposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah. 


FTER  the  departure  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Sir  Charles  a.d.  isss. 
Metcalfe  became  governor-genei-al,  in  virtue  of  a  provisional 
appointment  By  this  appointment,  the  full  powers  of  the  sircharies 
office  were  undoubtedly  conferred  upon  him;  but  as  his  proriBionai 
tenure  was  precarious  and  temporary,  it  seems  to  have  ^ne^h'" 
been  expected,  not  unreasonably,  that  he  would  continue  to 
carry  on  the  government  according  to  its  ordinary  routine,  and 
not  innovate,  without  absolute  necessity,  on  the  policy  which  had 
been  previously  pursued.  He  himself  judged  differently,  and  in  April, 
within  a  month  after  his  installation,  had  prepared  the  draft  of  an  act 
by  which  all  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Indian  press  was  previously 
subject,  were  to  be  repealed.  The  act  itself,  however,  was  not  passed 
and  promulgated  till  the  following  September.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  council  on  the  subject,  but  if 
there  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  majority. 
In  substance,  the  act  simply  repealed  the  press  regulations  of  1823  in  the 
Bengal,  and  of  1825  and  1827  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  ordained  that 
every  person  having  a  printing  press  on  his  premises  was  to  make  declaration 
thereof;  that  every  book  or  paper  was  thenceforth  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
printer  and  publisher;  and  that,  within  the  Company's  territories,  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  all  periodical  works  containing  public  news,  or  comments  on 
public  news,  should  appear,  and  declare  when  it  was  to  be  printed  or  published. 
The  soundness  of  the  repeal,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  European  press,  could 
hardly  be  questioned;  but  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  freedom  to  the  Euro- 
pean, without  extending  it  to  the  native  press,  some  of  the  ablest  servants  of 
the  Company  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  right  course  of  procedure 
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AD.  18S5.  The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  in 
1832,  had  written  as  follows: — "If  all  be  free,  we  shall  be  in  a  predicament 
Freedom  of  such  as  uo  State  has  yet  experienced.  In  other  countries  the  use  of  the  press 
preMwt^  has  gradually  extended  along  with  the  improvement  of  the  government  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  people ;  but  we  shall  have  to  contend  at  once  with  the  most 
refined  theories  of  Europe,  and  with  the  prejudices  and  fanaticism  of  Asia^  both 
rendered  doubly  formidable  by  the  imperfect  education  of  those  to  whom  every 
appeal  will  be  addressed."  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  attached  little  weight  to  this 
peculiarity,  and  in  an  elaborate  reply  to  an  address  presented  to  him,  declared 
the  repeal  justifiable  on  general  principles.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that 
it  had  become  "almost  imavoidable"  fix)m  circumstancea  "The  (Indian) 
press,"  he  said,  "  had  been  practically  free  for  many  years,  including  the  whole 
period  of  the  administration  of  the  late  governor-general,  Lord  William  Bentinck; 

and  although  laws  of  restriction  existed 
in  Bengal  which  gave  awful  power  to 
the  government,  they  had  ceased  to 
operate  for  any  practical  purpose.  They 
were  extremely  odioua  They  gave  to 
the  government  arbitrary  power,  which 
British  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  world 
detest.  No  government  could  now  have 
carried  them  into  effect,  without  setting 
universal  opinion  at  defiance.  After 
the  liberty  given  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  forbearance,  no  government  could 
have  ventured  to  enforce  those  laws,  un- 
less it  had  been  gifted  with  a  most  hardy 
insensibility  to  ridicule  and  obloquy. 
Even  supposing  them  to  be  good,  they 
were  utterly  useless,  and  as  they  brought  unnecessary  odium  on  the  government 
it  would  have  been  absurd  longer  to  retain  them." 
Merit*  of  thii  So  loug  Hs  hc  aTgucd  ou  gcucral  principles,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  certain!; 
diflCQflsed.  right,  but  his  logic  fails  him  when  he  seeks  a  justification  in  circumstances 
The  press  regulations^  he  says,  were  practically  obsolete.  They  were  not  and 
they  could  not  be  enforced.  If  so,  where  was  the  necessity  for  hastening  to 
repeal  them?  Tliey  were  virtually  dead,  and  there  could  be  no  use  to  slay  the 
slain.  If,  as  he  argues,  "even  supposing  them  to  be  good,  they  were  utterly 
useless,  because  they  could  not  be  enforced,"  is  it  not  obvious  that  for  the  very 
same  reason  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  mischievous,  and  that  therefore  a  gov- 
ernor-general only  provisionally  appointed,  and  of  course  daily  expected  to  be 
superseded,  had  no  particular  call  to  interfere.  If  the  repeal  would  have  been 
approved  by  his  successor,  why  step  in  before  him  and  thus  snatch  from  him  the 
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popularity  which  was  to  be  acquired  by  adopting  it?  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  a.d.  i8S5. 
repeal  would  have  been  condemned  by  his  successor,  why  place  him  in  a  false 
position,  and  embarrass  him  with  an  innovation  that  might  be  at  variance  with  Emandpa- 
the  general  tenor  of  his  policy?  On  these  and  similar  grounds,  the  propriety  pn». 
of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  hastening  to  repeal  the  existing 
restrictions  on  the  press  may  be  questioned,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  understand 
how  the  measure  was  received  in  diflferent  quarters  with  very  different  feelings. 
Those  whom  it  freed  from  all  fear  of  restraint  naturally  hailed  it  with  acclama- 
tion, while  the  public  generally  regarded  it  with  favour,  and  testified  their 
approbation,  not  merely  by  laudatory  addresses,  but  by  the  erection  of  a  hand- 
some public  building  devoted  to  literary  purposes,  and  designated  the  Metcalfe 
Hall,  in  order  at  once  to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  the  press  and  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  liberator.  When  the  measure  was  first  announced  to  the  home 
authorities,  it  was  as  strongly  condemned  as  it  had  been  elsewhere  applauded, 
and  called  forth  a  censure,  which  though  not  accompanied  by  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  confidence,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  serious  misunderstanding. 
The  directors,  become  as  lukewarm  as  they  had  formerly  been  zealous  in  Lord 

Metcalfe's 

supportmg  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  overlooked  the  prioi*  claim  which  he  had  abilities  as  a 
undoubtedly  established  to  the  first  vacant  governorship  in  their  gift,  and  when  ' 
he  applied  for  explanation,  returned  through  their  secretary  an  answer  so  dry  and 
laconic,  that  on  the  very  day  when  he  received  it,  he  despatched  a  letter  intima- 
ting his  determination  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  Company.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  for  England  on  the  15th  of  February,  1838.  The  extent  of  the 
loss  which  India  sustained  by  his  departure  was  not  fully  known  till  after.  As 
he  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  policy  which  led  to  the  disastrous  war  in 
Afghanistan,  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  had  he  remained,  as  his  influence 
would  doubtless  have  been  employed,  so  also  it  might  have  sufficed  to  prevent 
it.  His  services  however  were  not  lost  to  his  country.  As  governor  successively 
of  Jamaica  and  of  Canada  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  history,  he  gave 
new  proo&  of  consummate  statesmanship.  Public  gratitude  was  not  wanting, 
but  the  peerage  conferred  upon  him  came  too  late  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
barren  titla  An  excruciating  disease  was  preying  upon  him,  and  he  returned 
home  only  to  die. 

In  narrating  the  emancipation  of  the  Indian  press,  and  tracing  some  of  its  Question  ae 
consequences  in  the  subsequent  career  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  wuiiam 
onward  without  referring  to  a  series  of  transactions  which  took  place  about  the  ®*^*^*** 
same  time  in  England,  and  which,  while  not  properly  belonging  to  the  history 
of  India,  are  too  important  to  be  omitted.     When  the  court  of  directors  received 
intimation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  intended  resignation,  it  was  proposed  to 
put  either  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  or  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  governor-general     Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  the  plea  of 
indifferent  health,  declined,  and  the  court,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1834,  by  a 
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Oroondsof 
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majority  of  fifteen  to  two,  adopted  the  two  following  resolutions: — "1.  That 
this  court  deeply  lament  that  the  state  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  health  should 
be  such  as  to  deprive  the  Company  of  his  most  valuable  services,  and  this  court 
deem  it  proper  to  record,  on  the  occasion  of  his  lordship's  resignation  of  the 
office  of  governor-general,  their  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  ability,  energy, 
zeal,  and  integrity  with  which  his  lordship  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  exalted  station.  2.  That  referring  to  the  appointment  whidi  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  court,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  on  Sir  Charles  Theophilus 
Metcalfe,  provisionally^  to  act  as  Qovemor-general  of  India,  upon  the  death, 
resignation,  or  coming  away  of  Lord  William  Bentinck;  and  adverting  also  to 
the  public  character  and  services  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  knowledge, 
experience,  and  talents  eminently  qualify  him  to  prosecute  successfully  the 
various  important  measures  consequent  on  the  new  charter  act,  this  court  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  at  present  to  make  any  other  arrangement 
for  supplying  the  office  of  governor-general.  And  it  is  resolved  accordingly  that 
the  chairs  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  his 
majesty's  ministers,  through  the  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
affairs  of  India." 

When  the  communication  thus  ordered  was  made,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  who 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  Melbourne  ministry, 
not  only  refused  to  concur  in  the  second  resolution  of  the  directors^  but  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  reasons  in  the  following  terms:  "With  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  office  of  any  servant  of  the  Company,  however  eminent  his  know- 
ledge, talents,  and  experience  may  confessedly  be,  his  majesty's  ministers  agree 
in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Canning,  expressed  in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  court, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1820,  that  the  case  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  which 
it  would  be  expedient  that  the  highest  office  of  the  government  in  India  should 
be  filled  otherwise  than  from  England,  and  that  that  one  main  link  at  least 
between  the  systems  of  the  Indian  and  the  British  governments  ought,  for  the 
advantage  of  both,  to  be  invariably  maintained.  On  this  principle  it  has  usually 
been  thought  proper  to  act;  and  in  the  various  important  measures  consequent 
on  the  new  charter  act,  his  majesty's  ministers  see  much  to  enjoin  the  continu- 
ance of  the  general  practice,  but  nothing  to  recommend  a  deviation  from  it" 

The  objection  to  the  appointment  of  any  servant  of  the  Company  to  the 
office  of  governor-general,  though  here  ascribed  to  Mr.  Canning,  was  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  was  first  made  by  Lord  Comwallia  He  did  not,  however,  talk 
rhetorically  like  Mr.  Canning  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  "main link,' 
but  distinctly  placed  his  objection  on  the  ground,  that  during  the  period  of  hia 
first  government  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  find  any  old  and 
eminent  servant  of  the  Company,  who  had  not  in  some  period  of  his  career 
practised  or  connived  at  the  abuses  and  corruptions,  which  it  would  be  one  of 
his  fii-st  duties  as  governor-general  to  suppress.     If  Lord  Cornwallis  was  justi- 
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fied  in  making  this  sweeping  accusation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a.d.  isas. 
right  in  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  a  servant  of  the  Company  to  the  office 
of  governor-general,  but  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  example  of  integrity  Government 
set  by  Lord   ComwaUis  himself,  the   Indian   service  had  been  thoroughly  the^^^ 
reformed,  and  as  indiscriminate  charges  of  corruption  could  no  longer  be  in-  ^l^^f 
sinuated,  the  exclusion  of  the  Company's  servants  from  the  highest  offices  ^^^<»^- 
behoved  to  be  placed  on  some  other  ground.     Mr.  Canning's  maxim  was  accord-  goTemor- 

.  .  .  .    .  general. 

ingly  brought  into  practical  operation,  and  ministers  pronounced  a  sweeping 
sentence  of  disqualification  which  sounded  very  like  a  gratuitous  insult  to  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  European  statesmanship  was  of  the  gi'eatest  consequence  to  the 
Governor-general  of  India,  and  that  those,  therefore,  who  could  not  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  were  not  the  most  eligible  candidates  for  this 
highest  office ;  but  Mr.  Grant,  though  he  may  have  meant  no  more  than  this, 
used  language  in  which  more  was  implied,  and  by  seeming  to  cast  a  stigma  on 
their  service,  furnished  the  directors  with  an  opportunity  of  presenting  an 
indignant  remonstrance.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  sincerity  on  either  side.  Under  the  mask  of  advocating 
general  principles,  both  parties  were  pursuing  objects  of  a  personal  nature. 
Ministers  were  desirous  to  procure  the  appointment  for  Mr  Grant,  and  the 
directors,  offended  that  he  had  not  attended  more  to  their  suggestions  in  framing 
the  new  charter  act,  were  unwilling  to  put  him  in  nomination. 

Mr.  Grant  in  his  letter  had  adverted  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  temporary  Remon- 
appointment,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  forthwith  appointing  in  regular  form,  uwdireo- 
The  directors  in  their  answer  admitted  the  superiority  of  a  permanent  appoint-  i^j^,**"' 
ment,  and  declared  their  conviction  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  a  fit  person 
to  receive  it.  It  was  therefore  ''with  deep  regret"  they  had  learned  that  he 
was  considered  by  his  majesty's  government  "to  be  ineligible  to  the  station  of 
governor-general,  and  upon  grounds  which  would  exclude  the  whole  service  of 
India  from  that  high  office.'*  After  referring  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
maxim  to  "the  whole  course  of  our  transactions  in  Britisli  India,"  as  "furnishing 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  servants  of  the  Company,  both  civil  and 
military,  are  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest  public  trust,  and  that  the 
important  office  of  governor-general  has  been  held  by  several  of  them  with  the 
utmost  advantage  to  the  national  interests,  "  they  concluded  with  intimating 
that  the  arrangements  for  filling  up  the  office  of  governor-general  would  be 
tak^n  into  consideration  at  "the  proper  time."  In  strict  law  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  not  resigned,  but  only  intimated  his  intention  to  resign,  and 
the  directors  were  not  unwilling  to  procure  delay  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
legal  quibble.  The  design  was  transparent.  The  ministry  was  tottering,  and 
the  effect  of  the  delay  would  probably  be  to  allow  the  appointment  to  be  made 
under  the  auspices  of  another  political  party.     But  the  very  circumstance  which 
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A.D.  1835.  recommended  delay  to  the  directors  urged  the  Whigs  to  use  all  possible 
despatch,  and  Mr.  Grant,  holding  that  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  govemor- 
Qnwtion  as  general  had  actually  taken  place,  intimated  to  the  directors  that  if  they  allowed 
pointafent   the  statutory  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  notification  to  elapse,  the  crown 
^M^^'  would  forthwith  exercise  its  reserved  power  of  appointing,     The  l^ality  of  this 
course  being  more  than  questionable  he  subsequently  modified  his  threat,  and 
intimated  that  the  crown  would  not  appoint  without  giving  the  court  a  month  s 
notice.     The  result  was,  that  the  Whig  ministry  having  broken  down  lost 
the  envied  appointment,  and  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  Peel  ministry  who  suc- 
ceeded them. 

The  directors  having  thus  gained  their  point  were  no  longer  disposed  to 

quibble  for  delay,  and  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with  Lord  Ellenborough, 

who  had  become  president  of  the  Board  of  Control     With  his  lordship's  cod- 

currence  they  offered  the  office  of  governor-general  to  the  Honourable  Mount- 

The  office     stuart  Elphiustoua     By  this  offer  the  stigma  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  on 

offeted  to.  

auddecuned  the  scrvauts  of  the  Company  by  Mr.  Canning's  dictum  was  removed.  This, 
Mo^ntJu^  however,  was  all  that  was  gained  by  the  court  or  sacrificed  by  the  board  It 
Eiphii«tone.  ^3^  ^^jj  kuown  to  both  that  Mr.  Elphinstone,  having  akeady  declined  the 
appointment,  would  in  ail  probability  decline  it  again,  and  it  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  allow  Lord  Ellenborough  all  the  credit  which  he  claims  for  having 
outdone  the  Whigs  in  liberality  by  offering  the  appointment  of  governor-general 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  servants  of  the  Company.  A  better  proof  of 
liberality,  and  of  an  enlightened  use  of  patronage,  might  have  been  given  by 
offering  the  appointment,  not  to,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who,  it  might  have  been 
presumed,  would  decline,  but  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  would  certainly 
have  been  proud  to  accept  of  it,  and  to  whose  distinguished  services  it  would, 
in  the  judgment  ot  the  directors  themselves,  have  been  an  appropriate  reward. 
He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  proposed  for  the  office,  and  rejected  for  a  reason 
not  more  applicable  to  him  than  to  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Surely,  if  Lord  Ellen- 
borough really  meant  to  do  the  liberal  thing  for  which  he  has  since  claimed 
credit,  his  choice  must  have  Mien  on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  So  &.T  from  this, 
he  only  waited  for  Mr.  Elphinstone  s  declinature  when  he  hastened  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  governor-general  for  Lord  Heytesbury,  who  certainly 
possessed  Mr.  Canning's  qualification  in  perfection,  as  he  had  never  served  the 
Company  and  knew  nothing  of  Indian  affairs.  So  little,  indeed,  was  Lord 
Ellenborougli  disposed  to  recognize  the  claims  of  eminent  service  in  India,  that, 
had  he  been  left  to  follow  his  own  course,  he  would  have  conferred  the  provi- 
sional appointment  of  governor-general  on  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  newly  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  who  had  no  qualification  but  that  of  being  a  good  soldier, 
and  refused  it  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  qualifications  were  universally 
recognized.  This  piece  of  folly  Lord  Ellenborough  was  not  allowed  to  commit, 
and  Sir  Cliarles  once  more  obtained  the  provisional  appointment. 
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Everything  seemed  now  to  be  settled  Lord  Heytesbury  had  been  sworn  a.d.  i885. 
into  office,  had  provided  his  outfit,  taken  out  his  passage,  and  completed  all 
preliminary  arrangements,  but  had  not  actually  sailed,  when  the  Peel  ministry,  LoMHeyteH. 
who  had  endeavoured  without  success  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  dissolution  ^'niJil^t 
of  parliament,  were  compelled  to  resign.  The  Whigs  having  resumed  office  «"^®"*^ 
under  Lord  Melbourne  as  premier,  saw  the  appointment  of  governor-general,  of 
which  they  had  formerly  been  balked,  once  more  in  their  power,  and  were  not 
to  be  restrained  by  any  feelings  of  delicacy  from  seizing  it.  Lord  Heytesbury 
immediately  received  a  communication  from  the  new  government  desiring  him 
to  postpone  his  departure.  Three  days  later  he  was  distinctly  informed  that 
ministers  had  resolved  to  advise  the  crown  to  revoke  his  appointment.  The 
propriety  of  this  proceeding  was  keenly  canvassed.  The  dii-ectors,  conceiving 
that  its  tendency  was  to  hold  up  the  office  of  governor-general  as  a  prize  to  be 
contended  for  by  political  parties,  presented  a  strong  remonstrance,  while  the 
opposition  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  denounced  the  revocation  as  grasping  and  unconstitutional  Ministers 
attempted  to  justify  themselves  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  only  about  to  be,  and  one  which  had  actually  been  carried 
into  efiect.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  not  have  interfered,  but  in  the 
former,  though  there  might  be  inconveniences  in  the  cancelling  of  the  appoint- 
ment, they  were  not  nearly  so  serious  as  those  which  would  inevitably  be  pro- 
duced by  the  want  of  confidence  and  cordiality  between  the  Indian  and  the 
home  government.  Another  reason  for  revoking  the  appointment,  though  it 
probably  weighed  more  than  all  the  others,  was  not  mentioned.  The  vacancy 
had  occurred  while  the  Whigs  were  in  office,  and  would  have  been  supplied  by 
them  had  not  the  directors  prevented  it  by  interposing  a  quibbUng  delay.  The 
Tories  had  thus  by  a  kind  of  trick  obtained  a  valuable  patronage  which  did 
not  properly  belong  to  them,  and  could  hardly  complain  either  of  injustice  or 
indelicacy,  when  it  was  once  more  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  restored  to  the 
rightful  owners. 

The  office  of  governor-general  having  thus  again  become  vacant,  some  diffi-  lo«i  Auck- 
culty  appears  to  have  been  felt  in  making  the  new  appointment.  Mr.  Grant,  pointed, 
now  Lord  Qlenelg,  having  become  colonial  secretary,  and  been  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  afterwards  Lord 
Broughton,  might  be  considered  as  removed  from  the  field,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  individual  whose  claims  gave  him  a  decided  preference,  some  difficulty 
was  felt.  The  consequence  was  that  the  same  political  party  who  had  formerly 
insisted  on  an  immediate  appointment  were  now  in  fevour  of  delay.  The 
president  of  the  board  accordingly  proposed  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  before  appointing  his  successor,  and  engaged  not  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  the  directors  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  within  the  two  months 
allowed  them  by  statute.     In  the  meantime  the  names  of  various  individuals 
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were  put  forward,  and  at  last  the  public  announcement  was  made  that  the  office 
of  governor-general  had  been  conferred  on  Lord  Auckland.     Wliy  he  should 
Lord  Auck-  havc  bccu  sclccted  in  preference  to  some  others  who  had  been  mentioned  was 
pointed      not  veiy  apparent,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  antecedents  to  make  it  probable 
l^wrai!'     ^^^^  ^h®  affairs  of  India  had  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  or  that  his  adminis- 
trative talents  were  likely  to  prove  of  a  high  order.     All  that  could  be  said  to 
be  known  was  that  he  was  a  nobleman  of  amiable  manners  and  excellent  char- 
acter, free  from  any  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  disposed 
to  listen  to  advice  from  those  whom  he  believed  competent  to  give  it.     From 

this  last  feature  in  his  character  it  was 
anticipated  that  he  would  do  nothing 
rashly,  and  be  able  at  least  to  avoid  any 
serious  blunder. 

Lord  Auckland   arrived  at  Calcutta 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  whole    country   was   tranquil,   and 
there    seemed   reason   to   hope  that  he 
would   be   allowed,    like   Lord   William 
Bentinck,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  internal   improvement.      The  recent 
charter  act  indeed  had  not  left  him  in 
any  doubt   as  to  the   measures  which 
ought  first  to  engage  his  attention,  and 
had  in  particular  declared  it  expedient 
that     **  a    general    system    of   judicial 
establishments  and  police,  to  which  all 
persons  whatsoever,  as  well  Europeans  as  natives,   may  be  subject,  should  be 
established  in  the  said  territories  at  an  early  period,  and  that  such  laws  as  may 
be  applicable  in  common  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territories, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  rights,  feelings,  and  peculiar  usages  of  the  people, 
should  be  enacted,  and  that  all  laws  and  customs  having  the  force  of  law  within 
the  same  territories  should  be  ascertained  and  consolidated,  and  as  occasion 
may  require,  amended."    While  the  great  work  of  legal  reform  was  brought 
prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  Indian  government,  provision  had  been 
made  for  its  accomplishment  by  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  member  of  council 
usually  designated  the  legislative  member,  to  indicate  the  particular  department 
in  which  he  was  expected  to  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  a  law  commission, 
whose  reports  made  from  time  to  time  were  to  furnish  the  grounds  or  materials 
for  improved  legislation.      Thus  instructed  and  provided  with  the  necessan' 
means,  the  governor-general  was  no  sooner  installed  than  the  work  of  legislation 
was  commenced.     On  the  28th  of  March,  1836,  additional  extent  and  import- 
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ance  was  given  to  the  employment  of  uncoYenanted  judges  by  an  enactment  a.d.  issa. 
that  "  no  person  whatever  shall  by  reason  of  place  of  birth,  or  by  reason  of 
descent,  be  incapable  of  being  a  principal  sudder  ameen,  audder  a/meen,  or  Empioy- 
raoonsif,  within  the  territories  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  in  tive  judges. 
Bengal."  Originally  the  sudder  ameen  and  the  moonsif  were  the  only  classes 
of  native  judges^  and  had  a  very  limited  jurisdiction.  Gradually  the  powers  of 
both  were  extended,  and  in  1827  the  sudder  ameen,  the  superior  of  the  two, 
was  empowered  to  try  suits  to  the  amount  of  1000  rupeea  The  necessities  of 
the  case  were  still  imperfectly  met,  and  an  important  improvement  was  made 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  1831,  by  the  institution  of  a  third  and  higher 
class  of  judges  called  princij)al  sudder  arneens,  whose  jurisdiction,  at  first 
restricted,  was  afterwards  extended  to  cases  involving  property  to  any  amount. 
Under  the  above  enactment,  all  barriers  to  the  attainment  of  a  judgeship  in  any 
of  the  three  classes  were  broken  down,  and  it  was  declared  that  no  kind  of 
descent,  native,  European,  or  mixed,  should  henceforth  operate  as  an  exclusion. 
This  first  step,  as  to  the  propriety  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  which,  from  the  opposition  which  it  encountered,  acquired 
some  degree  of  historical  importance. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1836,  the  governor-general  in  council  enacted  that  firom  Jurwdictiou 
the  1st  of  June  following,  the  107th  clause  of  Act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  "shall  over  British 
cease  to  have  eflfect  within  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,"  and  that 
"from  the  said  day,  and  within  the  said  territories,  no  person  whatever  shall 
by  reason  of  place  of  birth,  or  by  reason  of  descent,  be  in  any  civil  proceeding 
whatever  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction"  of  the  courts  of  sudder  devxinny 
adawlut,  of  the  zillah  and  city  judges,  of  the  principal  sudder  ameens,  in  the 
presidency  of  Fort  William,  or  of  the  similar  courts  of  the  other  presidencie& 
For  explanation  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  by  the  above  107th  section 
British  subjects,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  presidencies, 
were  generally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  civil  courts,  but 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  sudder  dewanny  adawlut,  or  other  courts  exercising 
the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction,  it  was  competent  for  them,  as  defenders,  to 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  presidency  in  which  they  were  sued.  The 
effect  of  the  above  enactment  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  therefore,  was 
to  deprive  British  born  subjects  of  a  privilege,  real  or  supposed,  which  they 
previously  possessed,  and  plctce  them  as  defendera  in  the  mofussil  courts  on  the 
very  same  footing  as  the  natives  of  India. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  given  to 
British  subjects  only  and  denied  to  natives,  was  one  of  those  invidious  dis- 
tinctions which  was  struck  at  by  the  late  charter  act,  and  to  the  removal  of 
which  the  legislative  council  were  specially  required  to  direct  their  attention. 
It  had  accordingly,  in  1835,  while  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  provisional  gover- 
nor-general, been  carefully  considered,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  as  president,  as  well 
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A.  D.  1836.  as  the  other  members  of  the  law  commission,  had  in  minutes  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  appeal  from  the  provincial  to  the  supreme  court  ought 
Opposition   to  be  abolished.     Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Lord  Auckland  arrived, 
mentre-     and  heucc  his  lordship,  in  a  minute  on  the  subject,  thus  expressed  himself,  "I 
a^^f  to    ™fty  ^y  ^^^  I  hhve  not  had  the  same  personal  share  in  this  measure  as  in  others 
roJrt"*     which  have  for  the  first  time  been  brought  under  discussion  since  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  government.     I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that  this  act  had  already  been 
some  weeks  before  the  public;  my  predecessor  had  cordially  approved  of  it;  the 
council  was  unanimous  in  its  favour;  the  governors  and  councils  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  wished  for  its  extension  to  their  presidencies."     It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  measure  which  had  thus  united  all  the  leading  authorities  in 
its  favour  would  not  be  violently  opposed  anywhera      It  proved  otherwise. 
Not  in  the  provincial  districts,  where  alone  the  new  enactment  was  to  operate, 
but  in  Calcutta,  where  not  an  individual  was  to  be  affected  by  it,  an  agitation 
was  got  up,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  speakers  denounced  the 
measure  as  a  violent  and  illegal  encroachment  on  their  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  different  memorials  were  presented  to  the  governor-general  in  council, 
praying  that  the  enactment  should  be  rescinded. 
Hemoriai  hj        In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  objections  taken  by  the  memorial- 
ists, the  following  passages  from  their  first  memorial  may  be  quoted:  ''That  by 
the  wise  and  considerate  provisions  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
the  due  administration  of  justice  is  secured  to  the  Mahometan  and  the  Hindoo, 
according  to  the  different  codes  they  severally  recognize ;  and  your  memorial- 
ists venture  to  hope  that,  if  trial  by  Hindoo  law  be  secured  to  the  Hindoo, 
by  the  Mahometan  law  to  the  Mussulman,  your  memorialists  are  not  asking 
too  much  if  they  require  in  their  own  case  an  appeal  from  Hindoo  or  Mussul- 
man law,  or  the  law  of  the  honourable  Company's  regulations,  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  a  right  already  recognized  and  confinned  by  act  of  parliament " 
Again,  "That  the  proposed  rescision  of  the  107th  sec.  of  the  Stat  53  Geo.  III. 
a  155,  being  made  without  any  restriction  or  qualification  whatever,  it  will 
necessarily  follow  that  suits  or  actions,  or  criminal  trials  wherein  British  bom 
subjects  are  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  will  be  tried  by  laws  to  which  they  are 
total  strangers ;  that  the  whole  proceeding  will  be  in  a  language  to  them  un- 
known, and  but  partially  known  to  these  judges  themselves,  entailing,  from 
construction  of  the  country  courts,  the  certain  occurrence  of  enormous  briber}', 
and  the  most  corrupt  proceedings,  and  exhibiting  the  imprecedenied  anomaly 
of  an  English  judge  trying  a  suit  in  British  territory,  between  English  subjects, 
in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  suitors,  and  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  judge,  and  such  trial  to  be  decided  according  to  laws  to  which  Englishmen 
are  strangers,  with  appeal  only  to  a  higher  court  of  the  same  character." 

Had  these  objections  to  the  enactment  been  well  founded,  they  would  have 
justified  all  the  clamour  raised  against  it,  and  proved  it  deserving  of  the  title 
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of  *'the  Black  Act"  usually  applied  to  it  by  its  opponents;  but  the  truth  is,  adissb. 
that  the  objections  were  founded  on  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  purpose 
and  tendency  of  the  measure — ^a  misrepresentation  so  gross  that  it  must  to  ^^^**"' 
some  extent  have  been  wilful  The  memorialists  complain  of  the  injury  which  enactment 
the  enactment  would  inflict  on  them  in  "  criminal  trials^"  and  in  suits  in  which  appeau 
they  might  be  "  plaintiffs/'  though  it  refers  exclusively  to  civil  suits  and  to  J^'lohi 
suits  in  which  they  were  only  defendanta  They  speak,  moreover,  as  if  the  ^~*™^y- 
appeal  of  which  they  were  deprived  was  an  appeal  from  Hindoo  or  Mahometan 
law,  or  the  law  of  the  Company's  regulations,  to  the  law  of  England,  whereas, 
as  the  government  justly  remarked  in  the  answer  returned  to  the  memorial — 
"  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  ever  possessed  such  an  appeal.  A 
judicial  appeal  is,  by  its  own  nature,  an  appeal,  not  from  one  law  to  another 
law,  but  fi^m  one  tribunal  to  another  tribunal.  In  every  case  which  the 
Hindoo  law,  the  Mahometan  law,  or  the  law  of  the  Company's  regulations  is 
binding  on  the  mofussil  judge,  the  Hindoo  law,  the  Mahometan  law,  or  the  law 
of  the  regulations  is  equally  binding  on  the  supreme  court  in  its  character  of  a 
court  of  appeal"  This  answer  completely  disposes  of  the  objections  of  the 
memorialists;  but,  as  it  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  their  clamour,  we  are 
almost  driven  to  the  explanation  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
thus  broadly  asserted  by  him : — ''  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  a 
law  which  is  not  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  to  live  under  it,  should  excite 
such  acrimonious  feelings  among  people  who  are  whoUy  exempted  from  its 
operation ;  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  Though  nobody  will  be  sued  in  the 
moftissil  courts,  many  people  who  r^de  at  Calcutta  have  or  wish  to  have 
practice  in  the  supreme  court.  These  appeals,  indeed,  have  hitherto  yielded 
but  a  very  scanty  harvest  of  fees;  but  hopes  are  entertained,  and  have  indeed 
been  publicly  expressed  that,  as  the  number  of  British  settlers  in  the  mofussil 
increases,  the  number  of  appeals  will  increase  also."  In  another  minute  he 
speaks  still  more  plainly — "A  small  knot  of  people  in  Calcutta,  a  knot  of  people 
who  are  not  to  live  under  this  law,  who  know  nothing  about  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  mofussil,  and  who  are  interested  in  the  question  only  as  prac- 
titioners or  officers  in  the  supreme  court,  have  kept  up  an  incessant  clamour 
against  the  government,  and  have  done  their  best  to  conceal  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  and  the  weakness  of  their  cause  by  the  violence  of  their  invec- 
tives and  the  audacity  of  their  assertions."  The  governor-general  took  the  very 
same  view,  and  gave  utterance  to  it,  though  in  somewhat  softer  terms,  when 
he  wrote,  "  The  change  introduced  is  small  indeed,  for  appeals  to  the  supreme 
court  have  been  so  rare  that  section  107,  53  Geo.  III.  may  be  said  to  have  been 
absolutely  inoperative.  Yet  an  unmeasured  opposition  to  this  act  has  been 
raised,  prompted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  chiefly  by  persons  interested  in 
upholding  the  supreme  court,"  an  opposition,  he  adds,  "which  has  derived 
support  from  some  others  who  would  resist  every  step  towards  equality  between 
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A.D.  1836.  European  and  native,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  others  with  sincere  and 
perhaps  natural,  though  mistaken  feelings."     Entertaining  these  views  of  the 

Petition  to   source  and  the  object  of  the  opposition  to  the  enactment,  the  government  had 

a«&inBt  new  uo  alternative  but  to  resist  it  and  reject  the  memorials. 

reganiC  "^^  memorialists,  however,  had  not  yet  exhausted  their  opposition.     With 

appeal*,  g^  Tcsolution  and  perseverance  which  would  have  been  praiseworthy  in  a  better 
cause,  they  carried  their  complaint  to  England,  and  raised  a  fund  which  enabled 
them  to  send  it  by  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  after  heading 
the  agitation,  had  consented  to  become  its  hired  advocate.  Petitions  were  accord- 
ingly presented,  not  only  to  the  Board  of  Control  and  court  of  directors,  but 
also  to  pai-Uameni  From  the  former  the  answer  received  was — *'  That  they 
have  not  seen  any  reasons  for  withholding  their  sanction  &om  the  enactment 
complained  of,  and  that  a  despatch  communicating  such  sanction  has,  with  their 
approbation,  been  addressed  to  the  supreme  government  by  the  court  of 
directors."  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  subject,  though  not  more  than  seventy 
members  met  to  discuss  it,  was  formally  considered  on  the  22d  of  March,  1838, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  debate.  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  who 
had  undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  petitioners,  concluded  a  long  speech 
by  moving  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  their  allegations^  and  ''to 
report  to  the  house  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  act  of  the  legislar 
tive  council  of  India  of  1836,  No.  xi.,  affected  the  constitutional  rights  of  British 
bom  subjects  in  India,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  hired  advocate  from  India  had  evidently  done 
his  best  to  cram  Mr.  Ward  with  ail  the  allegations  and  misrepresentations  which 
had  furnished  the  staple  of  his  own  agitation  in  Calcutta,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
The  case  completely  broke  down,  and  the  clamour  which  it  had  raised  became 

The  result,  absolutcly  ludicrous,  when  Sir  John  Hobhouse  made  the  undeniable  statement 
that  this  right  of  appeal,  which  the  petitioners  had  represented  as  the  palladium 
of  their  liberties,  had  been  only  twice  resorted  to  during  the  whole  period  of 
twenty  years,  from  1813  to  1833,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  ''were  obliged  to  go  to  the  judges  of  tlie 
sudder  dewanny  adawlut  to  interpret  the  law  and  give  an  answer  to  the 
appeal"  Mr.  Ward,  seeing  it  hopeless  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  such  a  state- 
ment, withdrew  his  motion  for  a  select  committee,  and  allowed  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  to  set  the  question  at  rest  by  simply  moving  "  that  the  minutes  of  council 
on  which  was  founded  the  legislative  act  (No.  xL)  of  1836  be  printed" 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Calcutta  agitators  made  their  last  effort,  and 
sustained  a  signal  parliamentary  defeat,  Mr.  Macaulay,  against  whom  their 
vituperation  had  been  specially  directed,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  council  of 
India^  and  took  his  departure  for  England.  By  a  singular  provision  of  the 
new  charter  act,  the  legislative  member  was  not  permitted  to  vote,  except  in 
the  making  of  laws  and  regulations,  and  thus,  while  he  was  excluded  from  the 
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ordinary  administration  of  the  government^  he  was  expected  to  devote  all  his  ad.  isse. 
energies  to  the  formation  of  a  code  which  might  be  enforced,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  British  India.     Mr.  Mac-  ^^^ 

Macaulay's 

aulay  must  soon  have  perceived  that  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  labours  in 
and  the  law  commission  was  far  beyond  their  powers,  and  he  must  consequently 
have  toiled  on  for  years  under  the  disheartening  conviction,  that  whatever 
fame  he  had  already  acquired,  or  might  be  destined  still  to  acquire  in  other 
fields  of  labour,  he  must  forego  the  idea  of  descending  to  posterity  as  a  great 
Indian  legislator.  His  penal  code,  indeed,  made  some  approach  to  completeness, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  adopt  it  as  a  whole,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
in  its  praise  is,  that  it  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  which  those  who 
succeeded  him  were  able  to  turn  to  good  account. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  occasioned  by  the  enactment  of  the  govern-  Disputed 
ment  on  the  subject  of  appeals  to  the  supreme  court,  important  intelligence  in  oude. 
arrived  from  Oude.  The  king,  N^sir-ud-din  Hyder,  after  an  iUneas  which  was 
not  thought  serious,  had  died  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,  1837, 
and  an  attempt  to  place  a  spurious  successor  on  the  throne  had  not  been  defeated 
without  bloodshed.  Nasir-ud-din  left  no  children.  At  one  time  he  had  acknow- 
ledged or  adopted  two  boys,  but  he  had  afterwards  formally  disavowed  them. 
Being  himself  an  only  son,  he  had  no  brothers,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  seek  his  successor  among  ascendants.  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arose.  His 
father  was  the  eldest  of  the  ten  sons  of  Sadut  AIL  The  second  of  these  sons  had 
died,  leaving  children,  but  the  third,  Nasir-ud-Dowlah,  was  still  alive.  According 
to  British  law,  the  second  son  would  have  transmitted  his  right  of  succession 
to  his  descendant,  but  the  Mahometan  law  follows  a  different  rule,  and  prefers  a 
younger  surviving  brother  to  the  children  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  prede- 
ceased before  the  succession  opened  to  him.  According  to  this  view,  Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah  was  the  legal  heir,  and  Colonel  Low,  the  British  resident,  immediately 
on  hearing  of  the  death,  prepared  to  recognize  him. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.     The  Padshah  Begum,  or  queen-mother,  Proceeding 

of  the 

who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  palace  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  her  British 
son,  was  known  to  be  intriguing  for  the  succe^ion  of  one  of  the  boys  whom  he  *°  " 
had  formally  disavowed,  and  the  children  of  Sadut  Ali  s  second  son  were  dis- 
puting the  soundness  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Mahometan  law  by  which 
they  were  excluded.  Under  these  circumstances.  Colonel  Low  proceeded  as 
foUowa  Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  that  Nasir-ud-din  was  just 
dying,  he  wrote  to  the  brigadier  commanding  in  Oude  to  have  1000  men  in 
readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  then  hastened  to  the  palace,  and 
finding  the  king  already  dead,  placed  sentries  at  the  inner  doors,  and  sealed  up 
the  repositories.  By  a  second  order,  the  brigadier  was  desired  to  send  off  five 
companies  in  advance  to  the  palace,  and  hasten  with  the  i*emainder.  Captain 
Paton,  the  resident  s  first  assistant,  remained  at  the  palace,  and  Lieutenant 
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A.D.1836.   Shakespear,  his  Becond  assistant,  was  sent  to  the  residence  of  Nasir-ud-Dowlah 
to  obtain  his  signature  to  an  obligation  hastily  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  thereafter  escort  him  to  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  being  enthroned 
obiigauon  The  obligation  which  Nasir-ud-Dowlah  was  required  to  execute  was  in  the 

the  new  followiug  terms : — "  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Low,  the  resident,  has  apprised  me, 
S  o^  through  Lieutenant  Shakespear,  his  second  assistant,  of  the  death  of  Nasir-ud- 
din  Hyder,  King  of  Oude.  The  resident  has  also  communicated  to  me  the 
substance  of  the  orders  of  the  government  of  India,  respecting  the  necessity 
of  new  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  .Company's  government  with  the  Oude 
state ;  and  I  hereby  declare,  that  in  the  event  of  my  being  placed  on  the  throne, 
I  will  agree  to  sign  any  new  treaty  that  the  governor-general  may  dictate." 
The  old  man,  suddenly  .roused  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  told  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  kingdom  depended  on  his  consent,  readily  did  as  he  was  asked,  and 
after  writing  a  few  words  binding  him  to  everything  that  the  document  con- 
tained, completed  the  execution  of  it  by  appending  his  seal  According  to 
Lieutenant  Shakespear  s  account,  he  appeared  to  be  much  debilitated  from  bad 
health.  The  necessity  of  his  removal,  however,  seemed  so  urgent,  that  no 
delay  could  be  allowed,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  palace,  where,  after  holding 
an  interview  with  the  resident  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  couch  in  an  adjoining  room,  "  to  take  an  hour  or  two's  sleep  pre- 
vious to  his  installation  on  the  throne/' 
Violent  While  thus  endeavouring  to  secure  the  throne  for  Nasir-ud-Dowlah,  Colonel 

prooeedingB 

of  the  Pad-  Low  was  uot  unmindful  of  the  machinations  of  the  Padshah  Begum,  and  having 
some  suspicion  that  she  *'  might  probably  make  a  movement  with  her  armed 
followers  towards  the  city,"  sent  a  messenger  "to  enjoin  her  strictly,  on  no 
account  to  think  of  leaving  her  own  place  of  residence,  which  is  situated  about 
four  miles  from  the  palace."  The  messenger  had  barely  returned  with  her 
answer,  requesting  **that  she  might,  for  God's  sake,  be  allowed  to  see  the  corpse 
of  the  late  Nasir-ud-din,  as  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  him  whilst  living," 
when  a  large  body  of  her  armed  followers  were  seen  rapidly  approaching. 
Captain  Paton  hastened  to  the  outer  gate  to  secure  it,  and  found  the  insui^gents 
standing  before  it  in  a  dense  mass  and  impatiently  demanding  admittance. 
When  this  was  refused,  they  forced  the  gate  by  means  of  an  elephant,  which 
threw  dowa  one  leaf  of  it,  nearly  crushing  Captain  Paton  in  its  fall,  and  were 
soon  absolute  masters  of  the  palace.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Padshah  Begum 
made  her  entrance,  with  her  prot^g^,  Moona  Jaun,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
placing  him  on  the  musnud.  The  resident,  who  had  managed  to  push  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  only  arrived  to  see  the  installation  completed,  and  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  Begum  from  the  desperate  course  she  was 
pursuing,  was  glad  to  effect  his  escape.  Old  Nasir-ud-Dowlah,  thus  rudely 
awakened  from  the  sleep  which  he  had  retired  to  take,  "  previous  to  his  installa- 
tion on  the  throne,"  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  most  inveterate 
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enemiea     It  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  murder  him  on  the  spot,  but  fear  of  a.d.  i886. 
the  consequences  appears  to  have  restrained  them,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  heaping  upon  him  all  kinds  of  insults,  and  compelling  him  to  witness  the 
installation  of  his  rival,  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  been  expecting  to  receive 
his  own. 

The  British  troops  having  arrived,  the  resident  sent  a  message  to  the  Begum,  in»un«oti«ii 

,         ,  o  o  in  the  palace 

allowmg  her  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  her  submission  She  returned  suppniMed. 
an  evasive  answer,  and  as  soon  as  the  respite  allowed  her  elapsed,  he  ordered 
hostilities  to  commence.  A  few  discharges  of  grape  having  cleared  the  way, 
the  soldiers  rushed  forward,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  persons  both  of 
the  Begum  and  Moona  Jaun.  Only  three  sepoys  were  wounded  in  the  assault; 
the  loss  of  the  insurgents  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  forty.  As  soon  as 
these  were  removed,  Nasir-ud-Dowlah,  whom  it  was  found  necessary  **to  soothe 
and  encourage"  after  the  agitating  scenes  of  which  he  had  been  a  most  reluctant 
spectator,  was  brought  forward  and  installed  by  the  resident,  who,  placing  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  declared  him  King  of  Oude.  The  Padshah  Begum  and 
her  prot^gd  were  sent  off  as  prisoners  to  Cawnpoor.  On  the  20th  of  July,  twelve 
days  after  the  installation,  the  governor-general  addressed  a  letter  to  the  new 
sovereign,  in  which  he  says:  "I  have  derived  consolation  for  the  death  of  his 
late  majesty,  your  royal  nephew,  from  the  reflectiou  that  he  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  government  by  a  prince  of  whose  experience,  abilities,  and  virtue  I  have 
been  led  to  form  the  most  favourable  opinion."  In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he 
says:  "My  representative,  Colonel  Low,  who  possesses  my  fullest  confidence,  has 
been  authorized  by  me  to  propose,  for  the  consideration  of  your  majesty,  certain 
modifications  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Oude  state,  and  I  feel  assured  that  your  majesty  will  recognize  in  those  pro- 
positions the  same  moderate  views  and  the  same  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
prince  and  people  of  Oude,  as  have  invariably  characterized  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  negotiations  with  its  allies."  After  reading  the  above  obligations 
imposed  on  his  majesty,  this  reads  like  burlesque,  and  the  governor-general 
must  himself  have  felt  it  to  be  so,  as  he  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  thB  proceedings  of  Colonel  Low  as  his  words  imply.  In  a  minute  recorded  by 
him,  when  the  intelligence  first  reached  Calcutta,  he  had  thus  expressed  himself: 
"For  any  criticism  in  detail  on  the  measures  adopted  by  Colonel  Low,  we  must  view,  of  the 

_ja  I-  f  governor- 

wait  for  furtfier  accounts,  but  I  may  now  say  that  I  should  undoubtedly  have  general  as  to 

been  better  pleased  if  he  had  not  in  this  moment  of  exigency  accepted  the  uncon-  ^ith  native 
ditional  engagement  of  submissiveness  which  the  new  king  has  signed.  This  p**'^*"- 
document  may  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  it  was  not  warranted  by  any- 
thing contained  in  the  instructions  issued  to  Colonel  Low."  To  Colonel  Low 
himself  he  wrote  as  follows: — "^is  lordship  in  council  would  not  qualify,  even 
by  an  expression  of  doubt,  the  high  approbation  which  he  is  ready  to  express  of 
your  conduct  on  this  trjring  occasion.  The  expediency  of  obtaining  from  his 
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A.D.  1888.  majesty  the  signature  of  a  previous  agreement,  binding  himself  to  absolute  sub- 
missiveness,  is  the  only  point  on  which  he  feels  that  difference  of  opinion  may 
YiewBofthe  bc  entertained;  and  if  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  appear  to  secure  the  objects  of 
genexaiasto  govemmcnt,  and  to  be  justified  by  precedent  on  the  other,  it  seems  open  to 
^^'^wT  misrepresentation,  and,  from  the  reliance  which  might  be  placed  on  the  character 
powers.       Qjj^^  position  of  his  majesty,  superfluous."     These  quotations  deserve  attention, 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  soundness,  but  because  they  give 
for  the  first  time  some  insight  into  the  course  of  policy  which  Lord  Auckland 
was  disposed  to  pursue.      For  the  same  reason  another  quotation  from  his 
lordship's  minute  may  be  here  inserted.     "It  will  be  matter  for  our  considera- 
tion, in  what  manner  some  modifications  of  the  existing  treaty  shall  be  framed, 
under  which  the  British  government  might  have  more  power  to  prevent  or 
remedy  mal- administration,  and  by  withdrawing  from   the  obligation,  still 
existing  in  terms,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  binding  in 
practice,  of  exercising  a  complete  and  minute  interference,  by  means  of  its  own 
troops,  in  defence  of  the  Oude  government,  be  lees  liable  to  responsibility  for 
all  its  acts,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  its  internal  policy,  and  this  with  increase 
of  advantage  rather  than  injury,  in  rendering  disposable  our   own  military 
means,  and  without  admitting  on  the  other  hand  the  formidable  growth  of  an 
armed  and  unchecked  independence." 
other  claim-       Though  the  Padshah  Begum  and   Moona  Jaun  had  been  removed,  the 
throne  of     qucstion  of  the  Oude  succession  was  not  yet  set  at  rest.     Yemeen-ud-Dowlah, 
calling  himself  the  eldest  son  of  Shum-ud-Dowlah,  Sadut  All's  second  son,  con- 
tinued, though  by  peaceful  means,  to  persist  in  his  claim.     He  was  residing  at 
Benares  when  the  succession  opened,  and  immediately  submitted  his  case  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  who  in  reply  simply  informed  him  that  "the  oldest  surviving 
uncle  of  the  late  King  of  Oude  has  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  inheritance, 
according  to  the  Mahometan  law."     Immediately  another  brother,  calling  him- 
self also  the  eldest  son  of  Shum-ud-Dowlah,  made  his  appearance,  and  on  being 
at  once  rejected  by  the  Indian  government,  showed  how  much  he  was  in  earnest 
by  undertaking  the  voyage  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his  title  there 
Besides  producing  a  pedigree  in  which  he  seemed  to  prove  that  he  and  not  his 
brother  was  the  eldest  son,  he  argued  that  the  Mahometan  law  was  misinter- 
preted.    In  cases  of  ordinary  succession,  the  law  doubtless  was  as  the  British 
government  had  understood  it;  but  in  the  case  of  succession  to  a  throne,  the 
rule,  he  said,  was  different,  and  representation  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term 
was  recognized.     This  is  not  impossible,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  argue  tbe 
question,  the  vacant  throne  was  again  occupied,  and  endless  confusion  would 
have  been  produced  by  any  attempted  change.    The  court  of  directors  therefore 
cut  the  matter  short  by  the  following  letter  fi-om  their  secretary,  dated  29th  June, 
1838:  "I  am  commanded  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiu*  highnesses  letter  dated  the  1st  instant,  and 
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to  acquaint  you  in  reply  that  a  claim  precisely  similar  to  that  which  you  have  a.d.  i8S6. 
advanced  having  been  preferred  to  the  local  authorities  in  India  by  Yemeen-ud- 
Dowlah  Bahudur,  eldest  son   of  Nawant  Shum-ud-Dowlah,  that  prince  was 
informed  that  the  eldest  siu*viving  uncle  of  the  late  King  of  Oude  has  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  inheritance  according  to  the  Mahometan  law." 

The  decided  interference  of  the  British  government  had  about  the  same  state  of 

^  matten  in 

time  become  necessary  in  another  quarter.  Pertaub  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  sattarah. 
had  never  shown  much  gratitude  for  the  obligation  conferred  upon  him  when, 
under  the  administration  of  the*  Marquis  of  Hastings,  he  was  rescued  with  his 
family  from  poverty  and  thraldom,  and  established  in  the  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable principality.  At  first  indeed,  as  the  actual  administration  was  not  to 
be  conferred  upon  him  till  he  should  give  proof  of  his  ability  to  conduct  it,  his 
ambition  urged  him  to  unwonted  exeiiion,  and  "he  laboured, '^  says  Dufi*,  "as 
assiduously  as  any  carcoon  under  his  government,"  but  as  soon  as  his  object 
was  gained,  and  the  formal  delivery  to  him  of  the  entire  powers  of  the  state 
in  April,  1822,  made  him  his  own  master,  his  true  character  became  fully 
developed.  Shaking  off  the  cares  of  government  by  committing  them  to 
worthless  favourites,  he  gave  himself  up  to  indolence,  or  to  pursuits  so  childish 
and  eccentric,  as  to  make  his  sanity  more  than  questionabla  Colonel  Lodwick, 
the  resident  at  his  court,  in  a  letter  dated  September,  1836,  thus  describes  his 
conduct:  "That  the  rajahs  mind  has  become  weak  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
is  but  too  evident  in  his  actiona  He  has  lately  formed  a  company  of  women, 
arming  them  with  muskets,  and  even  drilling  them  to  the  management  of  guns, 
cast  and  mounted  expressly  for  the  pui*pose.  Women  are  also  taught  to  manage 
elephants,  to  act  as  chobdars^  massals,  &a  Every  designing  gossain  or  fakir 
offering  his  services  to  propitiate  the  gods  in  febvour  of  his  wishes  is  attended 
to;  and  at  this  time  three  sects  of  Brahmins  are  performing  anaostan  cere- 
monies^  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  procure  the  departure  of  a  ghost  supposed  to 
haunt  the  palace,  and  for  other  objects  equally  absurd  and  contemptible." 

With  all  this  childishness  and  superstition  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  had  a  ci»««*«-«f 
mighiy  idea  of  his  own  consequence,  and  looked  upon  all  that  had  been  done 
for  him  as  a  mere  instalment  of  what  he  was  entitled  to  claim  as-  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Adventurers,  both 
native  and  European,  knew  how  to  tium  this  family  pride  to  account,  and  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  gaining  his  good  graces  and  stimulating  his  liber- 
ality, flattered  him  into  the  belief  that  he  was  destined  to  become  the  head  of 
all  the  Hindooa  In  a  mind  like  his  these  extravagant  ideas  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  inoperative,  and  the  eager  desire  to  convert  them  into  realities,  had 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  having  engaged  in  intrigues  totally  at  variance 
with  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  British  government.  This  conduct 
naturally  called  forth  remonstrance,  and  he  was  repeatedly  warned  of  the  perilous 
course  which  he  was  pursuing.     He  was  not,  however,  to  be  either  dissuaded  or 
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A.D.  1839.  defcerred,  and  the  threatened  penalty  at  last  overtook  him.  Considering  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  and  the  suspicious  nature  of  much  of  the  evidence 

The  Rajfth    adduccd  to  pi'ovc  his  guilt,  some  measure  less  severe  than  deposition  might  have 

depoaed.  fuUy  auswcrcd  the  ends  both  of  justice  and  policy.  Sir  James  Camac,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bombay,  was  at  first  disposed  to  pursue  a  lenient  course,  and  held  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  rajah  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  make  the  necessar)' 
concessions.  He  failed,  and  the  result  was  announced  in  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  resident  at  Sattarah,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bombay  government,  and 
dated  September  5,  1839.  This  document,  after  detailing  the  generous  manner 
in  which  the  rajah  had  been  treated,  and  enumerating  the  leading  articles  of 
the  treaty  made  with  him,  continues  thus  :  "Notwithstanding  this  solemn  com- 
pact, it  has  been  conclusively  established  to  the  conviction  of  the  Britisli 
government  that  the  rajah,  unmindful  of  his  obligations,  and  of  the  generosity 
which  restored  him  to  liberty  and  conferred  on  him  a  throne,  has,  for  a  series 
of  years,  held  clandestine  communications  contrary  to  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  has  cherished  ambitious  designs  hostile 
to  the  British  government ;  that  he  has  advanced  claims  and  pretensions  incom- 
patible with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  he  has  conducted  him- 
self in  a  manner  subversive  of  the  alliance  formed  between  the  two  states.*' 
The  governor-general,  when  first  made  aware  of  these  charges,  and  convinced 
of  their  truth,  talked  of  annexation  as  the  proper  remedy.  Ultimately  more 
moderate  counsels  prevailed,  and  were  thus  intimated  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  proclamation:  ''The  British  government,  however,  having  no  view  of  advan- 
tage and  aggi-andizement,  has  resolved  to  invest  the  brother,  and  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  rajah,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sattarah  state,  according  to  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  September,  1819.  He  is  therefon? 
hereby  declared  Bajah  of  Sattarah,  under  the  title  of  Shreemunt  Maharaj  Shahee 
Rajey  Chut  Turputtee  of  Sattarah;  and  all  persons  residing  within  his  territorj' 
are  hereby  required  to  render  to  him  allegiance."  The  course  thus  adopted 
excited  much  discussion  both  in  India  and  in  this  country,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately sustained,  and  the  ex-rajah  was  carried  off  to  end  his  days  at  Benares 
as  a  pensioner. 

Ru»un  Hitherto  the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Auckland  had  been  pacific,  and  seemed 

intriffU60  in  ,        , 

the  Eort.  to  indicate  that  his  administration  would,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  run  its 
course  without  any  rupture  of  firiendly  relations  with  other  states.  It  was 
otherwise  destined.  Connections,  formed  at  first  for  the  furtherance  of  com- 
mercial objects,  produced  political  entanglements.  The  discovery  of  Russian 
intrigues,  and  the  consequent  apprehension  of  an  invasion,  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  against  all  possible  danger  by  interposing  new  banders  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  Lord  Auckland,  listening  only  to  his  fears,  and  the 
counsels  of  rash  advisers,  was  suddenly  transformed  into  the  most  reckless  and 
aggressive  of  all  governors-general.     Necessity,  or  something  which  he  mistook 
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for  it,  became  his  only  plea,  and  in  utter  disregard  both  of  justice  and  prudence  ad.  1839. 
he  rushed  headlong  into  a  series  of  measures  which  were  to  issue  in  disgrace 
and  fearful  disaster.  Before  giving  the  details  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  leading  states  through  whose  territories,  as  bounding  with  those 
of  British  India  on  the  west,  the  invasion,  supposed  to  be  threatened,  would  of 
course  be  made. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Reflations  with  the  Punjab,  Sdnde,  Cabool,  and  Persia  —  Bumes*  mission  to  the  court  of  Dost 
Mahomed — Its  failure— The  Tripartite  Treaty — ^The  siege  of  Herat— The  expedition  to  the  Persian 
Gulf— The  Simla  manifesto. 


\  N  the  north-west,  British  India  was  bounded  at  this  period  by  origin  and 
the  territories  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  though  at  fii-st  only  a  religious  ofth«sikh«. 
sect,  had,  under  skilful  leadership,  acquired  political  importance 
and  become  a  powerful  state.  Their  original  seat  was  the  upper 
part  of  the  Punjab,  the  possession  of  which  had  often  been 
keenly  contested  between  the  Moguls  and  the  Afghans.  By  both  of  them  the 
Sikhs  were  equally  detested,  and  hence  the  alternate  change  of  masters  brought 
them  no  relief.  The  determination  to  extirpate  them  was  openly  avowed,  and 
their  only  hope  of  escape  was  in  their  own  prowess.  Thus  spurred  by  necessity 
they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  On  various  occasions  they  not  only 
maintained  their  ground,  but  inflicted  severe  loss  on  their  persecutors;  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  began  to  figure  as  conquerora  At  first  they  existed  as  a 
confederacy  composed  of  separate  chieftainships,  the  heads  of  which  claimed  to 
be  independent  of  each  other,  and  were  accustomed,  when  the  common  interest 
required  it,  to  meet  as  equals  in  public  diet  at  Amritser,  where  their  principal 
shrine  was  situated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  confederacy  con- 
sisted of  twelve  associations  or  niisals,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  eastward 
across  the  Sutlej  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  For  a  time,  while  it  was  felt  that  union  Their  tweiv» 
was  indispensable  to  their  mutual  security,  they  acted  together  with  some 
degree  of  cordiality ;  but  in  proportion  as  external  danger  diminished,  internal 
dissension  increased,  and  the  different  misals,  disregarding  the  public  interest, 
began  to  aim  at  individual  aggrandizement.  The  endless  feuds  thus  engendered 
produced  so  much  confusion  that  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  political  system 
became  apparent.  If  the  Sikhs  were  to  maintain  their  independence  it  could 
only  be  by  submitting  voluntarily  or  compulsorily  to  the  ascendency  of  some 
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A.D.  1762.  one  misal,  which  might  then  incorporate  the  others  with  itself,  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  undivided  Sikh  sovereignty.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
accomplished  must  now  be  briefly  traced. 

^^  o'  Among  the  twelve  original  misals  the  one  which  appears  to  have  been  last 

Clnutit  Sin^. 

formed,  and  to  have  been  regarded,  in  respect  of  territory,  income,  and  influence, 
as  the  least  important,  was  the  Sookur-Chukea,  which  had  its  capital  at 
Goojeranwala^  about  fifty  mUes  north  of  Lahore.     Its  founder,  Churut  Sing,  the 
son  of  a  Jat,  who  had  thrown  off  his  own  faith  and  avowed  himself  a  Sikh 
convert,  had  commenced  life  as  a  freebooter,  and  become  possessed  of  a  small 
garhi  or  mud-fort,  which  served  as  a  retreat  for  his  family  and  followers,  and 
a  receptacle  for  his  plunder.    ,The  extent  of  his  depredations,  and  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  his  fort  to  Lahore,  induced  the  Afghan  governor  of  this  capital  to 
march  against  him  in  1762,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops.     The  expe- 
dition proved  a  failure.     The  leading  Sikh  confederates  made  common  cause 
with  Churut  Sing;  and  the  governor,  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  disaf- 
fection and  treachery  prevailed  in  his  camp,  was  glad  to  secure  his  personal 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and  camp  equipage  behind 
him.     The  celebrated  Afghan  monarch,  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  amply  avenged  this  defeat  by  hastening  from  Cabool  and  gaining  a 
pitched  battle,  in  which  the  Sikhs  lost  more  than  12,000  men  in  kiHed  and 
wounded     The  state  of  his  aflSstirs  however  did  not  allow  him  to  follow  up  bis 
advantage,  and  on  his  sudden  recall  to  Cabool  to  meet  a  still  more  pressing 
danger,  the  Sikhs  were  able  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful 
army  than  they  had  ever  mustered  before.     No  effectual  resistance  could  be 
offered  to  them,  and  they  extended  their  conquests  on  every  side.     Churut 
Sing,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  was  not  neglectful 
of  his  own  interest,  and  became  the  head  of  a  misal,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  lands  of  which  his  progenitors  had  been  merely  cultivators. 
HiBprogresB.        When  uo  longer  engaged  in  assisting  to  repel  Afghan  invasion,  Churut  Sing 
was  ready  for  any  enterprise  from  which  additional  territory  or  revenue  might 
be  acquired,  and  was  therefore  easily  t.empted  to  take  part  in  a  violent  domestic 
quarrel  between  the  hill-rajah  of  Jumoo  and  Brij-Raj  his  eldest  son.     The 
rajah  wished  a  younger  son  to  succeed,,  and  Brij-Eaj,  as  the  most  eflTectual  means 
of  frustrating  this  intention,  had  resolved  to  anticipate  the  succession  by  seizing 
it  in  his  father  s  lifetime.     With  this  view  he  appHed  to  Churut  Sing,  and 
offered  to  reward  his  assistance,  in  the  event  of  its  proving  successful,  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  annual  tribute.     Giurut  Sing  at  once  consented,  and,  in 
league  with  Jye  Sing,  the  head  of  the  Ghimea  misal,  which  could  muster  8000 
horse,  while  he  had  not  more  than  2500,  proceeded  northward  to  open  the  cam- 
paign.    The  rajah  on  his  part  had  not  been  idle.     In  addition  to  several  hill- 
chiefs,  he  had  secured  the  aid  of  Jhunda  Sing,  the  head  of  the  Bhangee  misal, 
which  of  itself  could  bring  10,000  horse  into  the  field    While  the  hostile  armies 
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lay  encamped  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Busuntur,  a  partial  skirmish  took  a.d.  im. 
place,  and  proved  fatal  to  Churut  Sing,  who  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  his 
matchlock.     This  event,  which  happened  in  1774,  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Death  of 
The  allies  of  Brij-Raj  withdrew,  after  the  dastardly  act  of  murdering  Jhunda 


JuMOO.— From  Hon.  C.  S.  Hardinge's  BoooUections  of  India. 

Sing  by  the  hands  of  a  hired  assassin ;  and  the  Bhangee  misal,  thus  atrociously 
deprived  of  their  chief,  had  no  longer  any  desir6  to  continue  the  contest 

Churut  Sing  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maha  Sing,  who  was  only  ten  years  ^'"^ 
of  age.  For  some  years  the  government  was  conducted  by  his  mother  and  the  Maha  sing 
Ghunea  chief,  Jye  Sing ;  but  the  young  chief  was  too  talented  and  ambitious 
to  submit  long  to  tutelage,  and  was  only  approaching  the  years  of  manhood 
when  he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  series  of  aggressions  on  his  neighboura  The  object  of  his  first 
attack  was  the  strong  fort  of  Ramnuggur,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Chenab,  and  held  by  a  Jat  Mussulman  of  the  name  of  Peer  Mahomed.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  was  a  celebrated  gun  which  Churut  Sing  had  captured  from 
the  Afghans  and  deposited  with  the  Chutta  tribe,  of  which  Peer  Mahomed  was 
the  chief,  until  he  should  be  able  to  convey  it  across  the  Chenab  and  transport 
it  to  his  own  capital  The  tribe,  it  was  alleged,  had  violated  the  trust  by 
giving  up  the  gun  to  the  Bhangee  misal.  On  this  pretext  Maha  Sing,  in  ^"J^^^ 
concert  with  Jye  Sing,  made  his  appearance  before  Bamnuggur,  and  after  a 
siege  of  four  months  compelled  it  to  sun-ender.  The  capture  was  in  itself  of 
less  value  than  the  reputation  acquired  by  it ;  for  many  chiefs  who  had  previ- 
ously been  attached  to  the  Bhangee  misaJ,  believing  that  its  fortunes  were  on 
the  wane,  abandoned  it,  and  placed  themselves  under  Maha  Sing  s  protection. 
The  success  of  this  first  enterprise  naturally  stimulated  to  a  second,  and  Maha 
Sing  turned  his  victorious  arms  in  the  direction  of  Jumoo.     The  rajah  above 


of 
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AD.  1791.  referred  to  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Brij-Raj.  From  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  Churut  Sing,  it  might 

conquertsof  have  bccu  supposcd  that  Jumoo  was  the  last  place  which  Maha  Sing  would 
have  felt  justified  in  attacking.  With  him  however  friendship  waa  invariably 
sacrificed  without  scruple  to  what  was  considered  policy;  and  he  therefore  no 
sooner  learned  that  Brij -Raj's  misgovemment  was  producing  general  discontent, 
than  he  first  made  claims  upon  him  which  he  knew  would  be  refused,  and  then 
made  the  refusal  a  pretext  for  ravaging  his  temtory.  Unprincipled  thoup;h 
the  proceeding  was  it  proved  successful,  and  Maha  Sing  returned  from  the 
pillage  of  Jumoo  laden  with  spoil  which,  certainly  not  without  great  exaggera- 
tion, was  estimated  at  £2,000,000  sterling. 

Alarm  of  the        Thcsc  succcsscs  wcro  not  unaccompauied  with  disadvanta^res.     The  other 

other  Sikh  .  .  . 

chieiii.  rnisak  began  to  take  alarm  at  the  sudden  aggrandizement  of  the  one  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  most  insignificant  of  their  number,  and  even 
Jye  Sing  was  so  much  offended  with  the  expedition  to  Jumoo,  that  when  Maha 
Sing  waited  upon  him  at  Amritser,  he  not  only  received  him  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  but  treated  him  with  insult.  As  usual  Maha  Sing  thought  only  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  miglxt  turn  this  contumelious  treatment  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  large  force 
before  Butala,  the  capital  of  Jye  Sings  possessions  Here  fortune  again 
favoured  him,  and  Jye  Sing  was  compelled  to  accept  of  peace  on  humiliatmg 
terms,  after  his  son  Goor  Buksh,  a  promising  youth  in  whom  all  his  hopes 
were  set,  had  fallen  in  battle.  Maha  Sing's  ascendency  among  the  Sikh  chiefs 
was  now  established,  but  bis  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he  proceeded 
once  more  to  gratify  it,  without  any  scruple  as  to  the  means.  In  1791  Sahib 
Sing,  who  had  mairied  Maha  Sing's  sister,  became  by  the  death  of  his  father 
cliief  of  Gujerat,  situated  in  the  Doab,  between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum.  The 
disturbance  occasioned  by  a  new  succession  was  too  tempting  an  opportunity 
to  be  overlooked,  and  Maha  Sing,  totally  regardless  of  the  claims  of  aflSnity, 
determined  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  his  brother-in-law,  by  urging 
a  claim  of  tribute  which  he  knew  to  be  groundless,  and  then  making  the 
refusal  of  it  a  pretext  for  hostilities.  He  accordingly  collected  his  forces,  and 
commenced  operations  by  laying  siege  to  one  of  his  brother-in-law's  forts.  The 
attempt  proved  more  difficult  and  dilatory  than  he  had  anticipated,  as  some  of 
the  other  misals,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  unbounded  ambition  which 
he  displayed,  had  come  to  the  rescue.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
would  once  more  have  triumphed,  for  he  had  driven  the  troops  opposed  to  him 
from  the  field,  and  was  prosecuting  the  siege  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  own 
capital,  and  carried  him  off*  in  the  beginning  of  1792,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  Maha  Sing's  death  was  very  alarming. 
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He  had  wantonly  provoked  the  hostility  of  several  of  the  leading  misals,  and  a.d.  1792. 
suddenly  disappeared  j&om  the  scene,  leaving  the  succession  to  be  taken  up  by 
his  only  son  Bunjeet  Sing,  who  was  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year.     An  honest  i)e*tbof 
and  talented  regency  seemed  alone  capable  of  saving  the  coimtry,  but  this  was  andiuooM- 
scarcely  to  be  expected.     The  mother  of  the  young  prince,  to  whom  the  office  jj^  sing!*" 
naturally  belonged,  was  notorious  for  her  profligacy,  and  shared  her  power  with 


Amaitser.— From  Sir  A.  Bumee'  Cabool. 


a  minister  with  whom  she  had  formed  a  disgraceful  connection.  What  but 
ruin  was  to  be  expected  from  a  government  administered  by  such  unworthy 
hands!  Nor  was  there  much  prospect  that  Runjeet  Sing  himself  on  arriving 
at  manhood  would  be  able  to  remedy  the  evils  of  previous  misgovernment. 
When  a  mere  infant  an  attack  of  the  small-pox,  which  threatened  his  life,  cost 
him  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  had  left  its  ravages  strongly  marked  on 
his  countenance.  His  education  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  instead  of  hii  eari^ 
being  trained  to  the  duties  which  were  expected  to  devolve  upon  him,  means 
were  actually  and  designedly  taken  to  give  him  a  disrelish,  and  unfit  him  for 
the  discharge  of  them.  His  mother,  anxious  to  retain  the  government  in  her 
own  hands,  sought  to  gain  her  object  by  indulging  him  in  early  familiarity 
with  every  form  of  vice.  From  such  a  youth,  judging  from  appearance,  nothing 
was  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  it  is  the  more  wonderful  that  he  ultimately  . 
proved  one  of  the  ablest  monarchs  that  ever  reigned,  imited  a  number  of 
disjointed  federations  into  one  compact  and  powerful  kingdom,  extended  its 
limits  by  new  conquests,  raised  it  to  a  height  of  glory  which  it  possessed  only 
while  he  ruled  it,  and  which  it  lost  as  soon  as  by  his  death  the  government 
passed  into  other  hands. 

According  to  the  preposterous  custom  prevalent  in  the  East,  Runjeet  Sing 

was  already  married  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.     His  wife  was  Mehtab 

Koonwur,  the  only  child  of  Qoor   Buksh,  whose  death  in  battle  has  been 

mentioned  above,  and  consequently  the  grand-daughter  of  Jye  Sing,  chief  of 
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AD.  179S.  the  Ghunea  misal.     After  the  death  of  his  favourite  son,  Jye  Sing  had  conoen- 
trated  his  affections  on  this  only  child,  and  fallen,  in  consequence,  under  the 
Adminirtra-  influence  of  her  mother  Suda  Koonwur,  Goor  Buksh's  widow,  a  woman  of 
Ranjoet      gTcat  taleuts  and  boundless  ambition.     Availing  herself  of  her  ascendency  over 
nlr^rity.     ^^®  ^^^  chief,  she  had  not  only  planned  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with 
Runjeet  Sing,  but  had  also  secured  the  succession  to  the  Ghunea  misal  to  herself 
She  accordingly  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Jye  Sing  in  1 793,  and  was  thus  able 
while  administering  her  own  government  to  exert  a  very  decided  influence  over 
that  of  her  son-in-law.    Through  this  interference  and  the  ability  with  which  it 
was  exerted,  Runjeet  Sing's  possessions  were  tolerably  well  managed  during  his 
minority,  and  many  of  the  mischiefs  which  must  have  occurred  had  his  profli- 
gate mother  and  her  paramour  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  were 
happily  prevented. 
HeaflsameB         It  was  uot  loug,  howevcr,  bcforc  Runjeet  Sing,  in  imitation  of  his  fathers 

the  govern-  ,  •/  o 

ment.  example,  threw  off  the  restraints  of  tutelage.  On  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  assumed  the  government,  and  effectually  rid  himself  of  all  undue  interference 
by  procuring  the  deaths  both  of  his  mother  and  her  minister.  With  Suda 
Koonwur,  his  mother-in-law,  he  still  remained  on  friendly  terms,  derivbg 
essential  aid  both  from  her  counsels  and  the  military  assistance  which  her 
possession  of  the  Ghunea  misal  enabled  her  to  afford  him.  Shortly  after 
Rimjeet  Sing  began  to  rule  for  himself,  the  Afghan  monarch  Zemaun  Shall 
invaded  the  Punjab,  and  caused  that  alarm  in  India  of  which  some  account  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work.  The  Sikhs  did  not  venture  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  field,  and  on  his  advance  retired  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Runjeet 
Sing  was  among  the  number  of  the  chiefs  who  thus  consulted  for  their  safety, 
but  while  making  common  cause  with  them  he  was  steadily  pursuing  his  own 
interest  by  means  of  a  treacherous  intrigue.  Zemaun  Shah  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Lahore  without  opposition,  and  was  about  to  complete  his  conquest 
of  the  Punjab  when  dissensions  among  his  own  troops,  and  a  threatened 
invasion  from  Persia,  compelled  him  hastily  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  his  preci- 
pitate flight  the  Jhelum  was  found  to  be  so  much  swollen  that  he  could  not 
Hisraiations  transport  his  artillery  across  it  He  therefore  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
mauushah.. Runjeet  Sing,  and  engaged  to  give  him  a  grant  of  Lahore  if  he  would  forward 
the  guns  to  him.  Runjeet  Sing  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
having  in  return  obtained  the  grant,  proceeded  to  enforce  it,  though  at  the 
expense  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lately  been  allied.  With  the  aid  of  his 
mother-in-law  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  to  which  the  chiefe  in  possession  of 
Lahore  were  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  Thus  possessed  of  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab  he  prepared  to  make  it  the  nucleus  of  new  conquests,  and 
become,  instead  of  the  chief  of  a  misal,  the  sovereign  of  a  great  monarchy. 

For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Runjeet 
Sing  continued  to  pursue  an  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest,  dexterously  avail- 
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iDg  himself  of  every  opportunit}"^  afforded  by  internal  dissensions,  and  accom-  ad.  1805. 
plishing  as  much  by  bribery  and  treachery  as  by  force  of  arm&     In  1802  the 
Bhangee  misal,  which  had  lomj  offered  the  most  determined  resistance  to  his  AcquwtioM 

of  Roi^eei 

encroachments,  was  broken  up  and  made  tributary,  and  many  of  the  districts  to  sing. 
the  south  and  east  of  Lahore  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 
In  1804  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Cabool,  while  the  four  sons  of  Timour 
Shah,  Humayun,  Mahmoud,  Zemaun  Shah,  and  Shah  Shujah,  were  contending 
for  the  throne,  determined  him  to  make  an  expedition  into  those  countries  east 
of  the  Indus  which  were  still  nominally  subject  to  Afghan  rule.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  across  the  Ravee  and  the  Chenab,  and  found  most  of  the  chiefe 
more  disposed  to  buy  him  off  by  presents  and  promises  of  tribute  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  hostilities.  He  was  too  politic  not  to  accept  of  this  mode  of  adjustment, 
which,  while  it  gave  him  a  nominal,  that  might  afterwards  be  converted  into  a 
real  supremacy,  enriched  his  treasury,  and  thereby  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  future  conquests.     In  1805,  shortly  after  his  return  from  this  western 


Fort  ow  Oovimdgulr,  near  Amritaer.— From  Sketohw  in  Puujab  by  a  Lady. 

expedition,  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  made  his  appearance,  closely  followed  by  Hi«  relation. 
Lord  Lake.     Runjeet  Sing  was  thus  brought  for  the  first  time  into  immediate  Mahratta» 
communication  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  British,  and  fully  alive  to  the  ^tiah! 
importance  of  the  crisis  which  had  arrived,  endeavoured  at  least  to  divide  the 
responsibility  with  the  other  Sikh  chiefs,  by  holding  a  gurumaia  or  national 
council  at  Amritser.     The  ties  which  formerly  bound  the  confederacy  were 
now  so  loose  that  no  united  decision  could  be  given,  and  the  only  thing  left 
was  to  temporize  and  give  friendly  words  to  the  two  hostile  armies  without 
affording  any  real  assistance  to  either.      This  mode  of  proceeding  had  the 
desired  result,  for  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
(torn  the  Sikhs,  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  of  the  extravagantly  favourable 
terms  which  the  timorous  policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow  the  governor-general 
had  offered  him.     On  the  peace  which  followed  the  two  armies  took  their 
departure,  and  the  Punjab,  escaped  for  the  time  from  becoming  a  sanguinary 
battle-field. 
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A.O.  i8«6.        While  Lord  Lake  was  in  the  Punjab  friendly  oommunications  took  place 

between  him  and  Runjeet  Sing,  but  the  ambitious  designs  evidently  enter- 

Thwa*«a«d  toLnod  by  the  latter  were  not  viewed  without  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  and  it 

ooUiaion 

between  WBS  eveu  forebodod  that  a  collision  between  him  and  the  British  government 
^^  might  not  be  distant.  Hitherto  Bunjeet  Sing  had  confined  his  conquests  to  the 
govera^t  ^®®^  ^^  ^^®  Sutlej,  but  cucouraged  by  the  pusillanimous  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  Calcutta  council,  he  had  been  gradually  feeling  his  way,  and  p'eparing 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  misals  which  were  situated  beyond  the  left  bank 
of  that  river.  The  dissensions  prevadling  among  the  Sikh  chiefs  soon  furnished 
him  with  plausible  pretexts,  and  he  crossed  the  river,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  umpire  and  reconciling  the  contending  partiea  His  mode  of 
settlement  making  it  obvious  that  his  own  aggrandizement  was  the  only  object 
he  had  in  view,  the  Sikh  chie&  became  alarmed,  and  despatched  a  deputation 
to  Delhi  to  daim  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  The  answer  given 
was  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  what  was  called  the  non-interference  policy  was 
still  in  the  ascendant,  but  some  assurance  of  protection  was  ventured,  and  the 
deputation  returned  to  announce  that  further  encroachments  from  the  west 
would  not  be  permitted.  It  was  now  Runjeet  Sing's  turn  to  feel  alarmed,  and 
he  not  only  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Sikh  chiefe  voluntarily  to  renounce  the 
British  protection  for  which  they  had  applied,  but  took  immediate  steps  practi- 
cally to  test  the  degree  and  kind  of  protection  which  was  to  be  afforded. 
It  is  pre-  Lord  Minto,  who  was  now  governor-general,  was  less  disposed  than  his  prede- 

a  treaty,  ccssor  to  submit  to  the  encroachments  of  the  native  powers,  and  in  1808,  when 
the  successes  of  Napoleon  I.  had  led  to  a  belief  that  even  India  was  in  danger 
of  a  French  invasion,  endeavoured  to  provide  against  possible  contingencies  by 
despatching  three  embassies,  one  to  Persia,  another  to  Cabool,  and  the  third  to 
the  Punjab.  The  last  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  who 
on  this  mission  gave  proof  of  the  abilities  which  ultimately  made  him  a 
distinguished  statesman.  Bunjeet  Sing,  who  was  at  this  time  bent  on  making 
himself  master  of  aU  the  territory  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  was 
irritated  and  mortified  when  he  learned  from  the  letter  of  the  governor-general 
that  the  Sikh  states  beyond  the  Sutlej  were  under  British  protection,  and  must 
not  be  interfered  with.  This  intimation  he  loudly  complained  of  as  equivalent 
to  a  violent  usurpation  of  his  rights,  and  at  first,  as  if  he  had  determined  to 
assert  these  at  aU  hazards,  hastened  across  the  Sutlej,  leaving  Mr.  Metcalfe 
behind  because  he  had  refused  to  follow  him,  and  began  to  coerce  the  protected 
states.  The  firmness  of  the  young  British  diplomatist,  and  the  approach  of  a 
British  force  under  the  celebrated  David  Ochterlony,  made  Runjeet  Sing 
aware  of  the  dangerous  game  which  he  had  begun  to  play,  and  he  felt 
ultimately  constrained  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which,  while  it  left  him  uncon- 
trolled to  the  west  of  the  Sutlej,  and  even  recognized  certain  rights  of  supre- 
macy over  some  districts  situated  on  the  east  of  it,  obliged  him  to  restore  all 
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the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  protected  states,  after  the  fskct  of  protection  ad.  isos. 
had  been  distinctly  intimated  to  him. 

Runjeet  Singes  career  of  conquest  toward  the  east  having  been  thus  abruptly  Runjeet 
terminated,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  directions  which  were  still  open  to  him,  deaignsoD 
and  gradually  succeeded  by  force  or  fraud  in  bringing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ""*** 
Punjab  under  his  sway.  The  faithlessness  and  treachery  which  marked  his 
proceedings  must  have  produced  strong  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
among  those  who  had  suffered,  or  saw  themselves  threatened  by  them,  but 
internal  feuds  made  it  impossible  to  form  any  general  confederacy  against  him, 
while  the  regular  discipline  which  he  had  introduced  among  his  troops  gave 
them  such  a  decided  superiority  as  seemed  to  render  resistance  hopeless.  He 
was  hence  able  to  make  the  most  of  his  successes^  and  by  means  of  exaction  and 
pillage  used  war  as  a  means  of  replenishing,  instead  of  exhausting  his  treasury. 
Meanwhile  events  were  taking  place  in  Afghanistan  which  tempted  him  to 
carry  his  views  beyond  the  Punjab.  In  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  the 
sons  of  Timour  Shah,  Shah  Mahmoud  had  proved  victorious,  and  his  two 
brothers,  Zemaun  Shah,  whom  he  had  barbarously  deprived  of  sight,  and  Shah 
Shujah,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  a  foreign  asylum.  In  prosecuting  his  suc- 
cesses, Futteh  Khan,  the  vizier  of  Shah  Mahmoud,  had  resolved  to  punish  the 
governors  of  Attock  and  Cashmere  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  given  to 
the  fugitive  princes.  In  this  manner,  from  the  proximity  of  the  territories, 
Futteh  Khan  and  Bunjeet  Sing  were  brought  into  close  communication,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter,  in 
consideration  of  a  share  of  the  plunder,  a  present  of  nine  lacs»  and  some  prospec- 
tive advantages,  would  not  only  allow  the  former  a  free  passage  through  his 
territories^  but  Aunish  him  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  12,000  Sikhs.  As  both 
parties  were  adepts  in  fraud,  each  endeavoured  to  turn  the  agreement  to  his 
own  sole  advantage.  Futteh  Sing  having  recovered  Cashmere,  refused  to  share 
the  plimder,  alleging  that  the  Sikhs  had  not  assisted  him  according  to  promise, 
and  Bimjeet  Sing,  by  means  of  an  intrigue,  made  himself  master  of  Attock, 
and  refused  to  part  with  it 

The  Sikh  auxiliaries  on  their  return  to  Lahore  were  aocompanieil  by  Shah  Hi»tr«t. 

*  ^  "  ^      ment  of 

Shujah,  who,  having  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  Runjeet  Sing,  was  in  BiMhShiu»b. 
hopes  of  being  aided  by  him  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  Cabool. 
The  invitation  had  been  given  with  very  different  intentiona  Shah  Shujah 
was  in  possession  of  the  celebrated  diamond  Koh-i-noor,  now  belonging  to  the 
British  crown,  and  Bunjeet  Sing,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  was  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  object,  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  a  gross  violar 
tion  of  all  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  very  second  day  after  Shah  Shujah's 
arrival  he  sent  an  emissary  to  demand  it,  and  on  receiving  an  evasive  answer, 
began  to  employ  every  species  of  duresa  Sentinels  were  placed  over  the  Shah's 
dwelling,  and  by  actually  withholding  from  him  and  his  family  the  necessaries 
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A.D.  1810.  of  life,  he  was  at  last  starved  into  compliance.  His  own  account  of  the  matter 
is  as  follows: — When  he  had  endured  a  month  of  privation,  "Runjeet  Sing 
came  in  person,  and   after  friendly  protestations  he  stained  a  paper  with 

safflower,  and  swearing  by  the  Granth 
of  Baba  Namuk  and  his  own  sword, 
he  wrote  the  following  security  and 
compact:  That  he  delivered  over  the 
provinces  of  Kota  Cumalech,  Jung 
Shawl,  and  Khullh  Noor  to  us  and 

The  Koh-x-hoob.  or  "Mountain  ok  Lioht.-»  q^jj.  Jj^irg   for  eVCr,  alsO  offering  assist- 

Prom  an  uisiaTlng  in  Uluatrmlid  Loodoo  Sewt.  ^ 

ance  in  troops  and  treasure  for  the 
The  Kohl-  purposc  of  again  recovering  our  throne.  We  also  agreed,  if  we  should  ever 
tortrfftom  ascend  the  throne,  to  consider  Runjeet  Sing  always  in  the  light  of  an  ally.  He 
b^Ri^if'  ^^^^  proposed  himself  that  we  should  exchange  turbans,  which  is  among  the 
^8^  Sikhs  a  pledge  of  eternal  friendship,  and  we  then  gave  him  the  Koh-i-noor." 

The  Shah  soon  found  that  Rimjeet  Sing's  promises  and  oaths  were  equally 
worthless,  and  after  being  subjected  for  months  to  continued  shameless  extor- 
tion, he  at  last  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  1816  in  making  his  escape  in 
disguise,  and  obtaining  a  hospitable  settlement  at  Loodiana,  within  the  British 
territory  immediately  south  of  the  Sutlej. 

Meanwhile  Runjeet  Sing,  who  had  succeeded  in  subduing  most  of  the  hill- 
chiefs  on  his  northern  frontiers,  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Cashmere.  At 
first,  however,  he  underrated  the  difficulties,  and  after  sustaining  severe  reverses, 
Failure  of  an  retumcd  crest-fallcn  to  Lahore.  He  was  too  cautious  to  attempt  prematurely 
Againrt  to  retrieve  the  disgrace,  and  therefore,  having  so  far  satisfied  his  vengeance  by 
punishing  some  of  the  hill-chiefe  who  had  abandoned  him,  he  turned  his  arms 
in  an  opposite  direction.  In  the  beginning  of  1816,  having  again  mustered  his 
forces,  he  proceeded  south-west  in  the  direction  of  Mooltan,  which  he  had  long 
been  endeavouring  to  annex  to  his  dominions.  His  first  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  a  second,  undertaken  in  1818,  was  more  fortunate,  and  the  citadel, 
with  an  immense  booty,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
resume  his  designs  on  Cashmere,  which  he  again  invaded  in  1819.  He  was 
greatly  favoured  by  circumstances.  Almost  all  the  veteran  Afghan  troops 
were  absent  beyond  the  Indus,  and  he  was  opposed  only  by  raw  levies,  which  a 
single  encounter  sufficed  to  defeat  and  disperse.  Cashmere  with  its  celebrated 
valley  thus  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  Sikh  monarchy.  With  his  con- 
(£uests  his  ambition  increased,  and  he  began  to  look  southward  into  Scinde,  and 
westward  beyond  the  Indus.  In  the  latter  direction  Attock,  which  secured  the 
passage  of  the  river,  was  already  in  his  power,  and  gave  him  ready  access  to 
the  territory  of  Peshawer.     As  the  Afghans,  with  whom  he  was  about  to  ^gage 

1  Runjeet  Sing  was  accustomed  to  wear  this  diamond  on  his  right  arm,  set,  as  we  have  engraved  it,  ic 
gold,  surrounded  with  smaU  rubies. 
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army. 


in  hostilities,  were  naturally  brave,  and  had  a  high  military  reputation,  Runjeet  ad.  isai. 
Sing  saw  the  necessity  of  still  further  improving  the  discipline  of  his  own 
troops,  and  therefore  considered  himself  fortimate  when  two  French  officers,  European 
Ventura  and  Allard,  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance  in  his  capital  in  quest  intnJdu^ 
of  employment.     They  had  both  fought  under  Napoleon  I.  at  Waterloo,  the  one  "****  ^^^^ 
as  colonel  of  infantry,  and  the  other  as  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  were  thus  well 
qualified  to  undertake  the  task  which  Runjeet  Sing,  after  satisfying  himself 
that  they  had  no  sinister  objects  in  view,  committed  to  them.     Under  their 
superintendence  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  fully  initiated  in  the 
European  discipline,  and  added  greatly  to  the  effective  force  of  the  Sikh  army. 
It  was  not  however  till  the  end  of  1823  that  Runjeet  Sing  marched  across  the 
Indus  with  the  avowed  design  of  making  himself  master  of  Peshawer.     The 


iUji-^^ 
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detestation  in  which  the  Mahometans  and  Sikhs  hold  each  other's  tenets  gave  to  Ruiyoet 
the  contest  all  the  fury  of  a  religious  war,  and  though  Runjeet  Sing  had  chosen  quintion  of 
his  time  well,  and  taken  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  his  conquest  was  not 
effected  without  severe  loss.  Even  after  he  had  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Peshawer,  his  difficulties  seemed  to  increase.  Wherever  he  moved  his  troops 
marauding  parties  kept  hovering  around  him,  cutting  off  his  supplies  and 
endangering  his  communications,  and  he  was  glad  at  last  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise, by  which  he  left  the  country  in  possession  of  its  former  chiefe,  on  their 
engaging  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  pay  him  tribute.  On  the  whole 
he  had  little  cause  to  plume  himself  on  the  results  of  the  expedition.  A  Maho- 
metan fanatic  continued  ever  and  anon  to  raise  the  religious  war-cry,  and 
during  a  series  of  struggles,  only  terminated  by  his  death  in  1831,  made  the 
possession  of  Peshawer  by  the  Sikhs  both  expensive  and  precarious.  Runjeet 
Sing  had  now  extended  his  territories  to  the  utmost  limits  which  they  were 
destined  to  attain.     His  ambition,  it  is  true,  was  by  no  means  satisfied.    Often 
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A.D.  1881.  had  he  turned  with  longing  eyes  to  the  south-west,  and  thought  of  penetrating 
to  the  delta  of  the  Indus.     He  had  even  undertaken  expeditions  which  had 

Theboamof  that  object  in  view,  but  his  presence  there  had  been  anticipated  by  the  British, 
^  ^'  and  when  made  aware  that  his  further  progress  in  that  quarter  might  endanger 
liis  alliance  with  them,  he  was  too  prudent  not  to  desist.  All  the  country 
between  the  Punjab  and  the  sea^  though  not  allowed  to  escape  entirely  finom 
his  encroachments,  was  thus  considered  independent,  and  must  now  be  noticed 
as  forming  part  of  what  was  then  the  western  boundary  of  British  India. 

The  Indus,  after  receiving  the  Punjnud,  laden  with  the  accumulated  waters 
of  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  the  Bavee,  and  the  Ghura  or  Sutlej,  continues  its 
course  southward  to  the  ocean  in  a  comparatively  narrow  valley,  which  in 
respect  both  of  its  fertility,  where  natural  or  artificial  irrigation  is  aflForded, 
and  of  the  barren  deserts  which  hem  it  in  on  either  side,  has  been  not  inaptly 
compared  to  that  of  the  Nile.  This  tract,  though  not  of  very  great  extent, 
furnishes  more  than  one  separate  sovereignty.  The  upper  part,  commencmg 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  continued,  on  quitting  it,  along  the  left 

Bhamupoor.  bauks  of  the  Punjuud  and  Garra,  belongs  in  sovereignty  to  the  Khan  of  Bhawul- 
poor,  who,  alarmed  lfls:e  the  Sikh  chiefs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  at  the 
progress  of  Eunjeet  Sing,  gladly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britisb, 
which  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  All  the  tract  to  the  south, 
forming  what  is  properly  called  Scinde,  aft«r  it  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  various  masters,  was  at  last  portioned  out  among  a  number  of  chiefs,  known 
by  the  designation  of  the  Ameers  or  rulers  of  Scinde.  As  early  as  the  eighth 
century  it  had  been  overrun  by  the  Mahometans,  and  continued  thereafter  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  Persia.  The  celebrated  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee 
included  it  among  his  conquests,  and  made  it  an  integral  portion  of  his  kingdom 
of  CabooL  On  the  fall  of  his .  dynasty  it  passed  successively  to  the  Soomras, 
a  race  of  Arab  extraction  who  claimed  absolute  independence,  and  to  the 
Soomas,  a  race  of  Hindoos  who,  less  martial  than  their  predecessors,  bartered 
independence  for  security,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereigns 

Scinde.  q{  Delhi.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Scinde,  while  nominally  ruled  by  native 
princes,  was  to  all  intents  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  At  a  later  period 
the  Ealoras,  a  race  of  religious  teachers  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Abasside 
caliphs,  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which  their  supposed  sanctity  gave 
them,  and  usurped  the  govemmeni  Mahomed  Shah  of  Delhi,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  their  nominal  dependence,  recognized  a  Kalora  of  the  name 
of  Noor  Mahomed  as  his  vicegerent.  The  expedient,  however,  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  Ealoras  had  shaken  off  their  allegiance  when  Nadir  Shah  made  his 
celebrated  expedition  into  India.  For  a  short  time  they  professed  submission 
to  the  Persian  conqueror.  On  his  death  they  endeavoured  to  reassert  their  inde 
pendence,  but  were  only  able  to  exchange  the  supremacy  of  Persia  for  that  of 
Afghanistan. 
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The  connection  thus  formed  with  Afghanistan,  though  it  was  seldom  more  a.d.  isoo. 
than  nominal,  was  never  completely  dissolved,  and  the  rulers  of  Scinde  did  not 
consider  their  title  complete  till  it  was  formally  recognized  by  the  sovereigns  of  changw  of 

dyn&Bty  in 

Cabool.  Meanwhile  great  internal  dissension  prevailed.  Not  only  was  the  regu-  sdude. 
lar  line  of  succession  interrupted  by  competing  claims  among  the  Kaloras  them- 
selves, but  various  tribes  from  Beloochistan  having  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  country,  had  begun  to  aspire  to  the  government  of  it.  After  a  long 
struggle,  during  which  both  parties  were  guilty  of  barbarous  atrocities,  the 
Belooches  prevailed,  and  the  Kaloras  were  supplanted  by  the  Talpooras  in  1786. 
Futteh  Ali,  the  Talpoora  chief  by  whom  the  revolution  had  been  mainly  effected, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  but  was  not  long  allowed  to  hold  it  undisputed.  The 
chiefe  who  had  assisted  him  thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of 
power  and  territory  than  he  was  willing  to  allot  them,  and  the  dispute  was  on 
the  point  of  being  decided  by  the  sword,  when  the  counsels  of  the  elders,  and 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  women,  prevailed  in  procuring  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment, by  which,  though  Futteh  Ali  was  still  recognized  as  the  chief  ruler,  the 
whole  couGntry  was  divided  into  three  independent  districts.  To  Meer  Sohral 
was  assigned  Khyrpoor  in  the  north,  and  to  his  kinsman  Meer  Thara,  Meerpoor 
in  the  south-east,  while  Futteh  Ali  seated  himself  at  Hyderabad  as  the  capital, 
and  shared  the  sovereignty  with  his  three  brothers,  Qholam  Ali,  Kureem  Ali, 
and  Moorad  Ali. 

The  British  government,  attaching  an  importance  to  the  navigation  of  the  R^ationa 
Indus  which  was  deemed  extravagant  by  some  of  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen,  Amee«of 
but  which  subsequent  events  have  fully  justified,  had  repeatedly  attempted  to 
form  friendly  relations  with  the  court  of  Hyderabad.  At  an  early  period  a  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  Company  was  allowed  to  reside  and  trade  at  Tatta,  but 
Avas  so  much  obstructed  by  the  ruling  authorities,  and  even  subjected  to  popular 
violence,  for  which  no  redress  could  be  obtained,  that  the  agency  was  with- 
drawn. This  insulting  and  injurious  treatment  j^as  owing  to  the.  jealousy 
which  the  Ameers  entertained  of  the  British  power,  and  a  suspicion  that,  under 
the  pretext  of  commerce,  ulterior  designs  of  conquest  might  be  concealed.  No 
attempt,  therefore,  was  made  to  renew  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
governments  till  a  greater  fear  than  that  of  British  encroachment  induced  the 
Ameers  themselves  to  apply  for  it.  When  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
Cabool 'they  had  sought  succour  from  Persia.  It  was  readily  granted,  and  a 
Persian  army  had  been  ordered  to  march  to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile  the 
Cabool  invasion  had  proved  abortive,  and  the  Ameers,  now  less  afraid  of  it  than 
of  their  Persian  auxiliaries,  thought  it  a  good  stroke  of  policy  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British  government  as  a  means  of  frustrating  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Persia.  An  agent  was  accordingly  despatched  by  them  to  Bombay  with 
a  proposal  to  renew  the  commercial  intercourse  which  had  formerly  existed. 
Nothing  seemed  more  desirable,  and  Captain  Seton  proceeded  as  envoy  to 
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AD.  1809.  Hyderabad  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements.     The  negotiation  soon 

assumed  a  more  important  form,  and  Captain  Seton,  instead  of  a  commercial 

Treaty  with  treaty,  concluded  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.     In  this  he  ex- 

the  AmeexB  i,,.  ii«  i.-i« 

of  scinde.  ceedcd  his  powers,  and  his  government,  not  pi-epai-ed  to  nsk  the  entanglements 
in  which  such  a  treaty  might  involve  them,  refused  to  ratify  it.  Ultimately, 
after  many  delays,  Futteh  Ali  being  now  dead,  a  treaty  was  concluded  witb 
his  three  brothers  above  mentioned,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1809.  It  consisted 
only  of  four  articles,  which  being  very  brief,  may  here  be  given  entire: — "1. 
There  shall  be  etenval  friendship  between  the  British  government  and  that  of 
Scinde.  2.  Enmity  shall  never  appear  between  the  two  states.  3.  Tie 
mutual  despatch  of  the  vakeels  of  both  governments  shall  always  continue. 
4.  The  government  of  Scinde  will  not  allow  the  establishment  of  the  tribe  of 
the  French  in  Scinde." 

The  last  article  of  this  treaty  reminds  us  that  it  was  made  at  the  time  when 
a  French  invasion  of  India,  by  an  army  brought  overland  through  Turkey  and 
Persia,  was  believed  to  be  not  only  practicable  but  probable.  As  this  alarm 
soon  passed  away,  the  friendly  relations  which  had  been  established  with  Scinde 
lost  much  of  their  supposed  importance,  and  no  fmiiher  negotiations  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  1820,  when  the  governor  of  Bombay,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  supreme  government,  procured  a  renewal  of  the  first  treaty,  with  the 
addition  of  an  article  which  bound  the  contracting  parties  to  take  vigorous 
measures  to  suppress  the  predatory  hordes  who  were  continually  making  in- 
roads and  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.    A  few  years  later,  public 

Expedition   attention  having  again  been  drawn  to  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  Lord  Ellen- 

up  thd 

ludiM  by     borough,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
Bur^.  **   the  transmission  of  a  present  of  horses  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  Ruujeet 
Sing,  to  asceitain  the  navigable  capabilities  of  the  river.      With  this  view  the 
.  horses  which  had  arrived  at  Bombay  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Lahore  by  water. 
This  double  task  of  conveying  the  present  and  making  it  at  the  same  time 
subservient  to  a  more  important,  though  hidden  purpose,  was  intrusted  to  one 
well  qualified  to  perform  it.    This  was  Alexander  Bumes,  a  Scotchman,  who  was 
bom  at  Montrose  in  1805,  and  entered  the  Bombay  army  as  a  cadet  at  the  agv 
of  sixteen.     Instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  militan' 
duty,  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  native  languages,  and  made  so  mucb 
proficiency  that  government  employed  him  as  a  Pei-sian  translator  and  inter- 
preter.   To  diligence  as  a  student  he  added  a  great  love  of  enterprise,  and  thus 
recommended  himself  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  then  governor  of  Bombay,  as  the 
best  person  who  could  be  employed  in  conveying  the  present  to  Runjeet  Sing 
In  fact  he  was  already  on  the  spot,  having  become  political  assistant  to  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Pottinger,  the  resident   in  Cutch,  where  the  mission 
waa  to  have  its  rendezvous  before  starting  for  Lahore. 

Though  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ameers  binding  them  i*> 
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permit  such  a  mission  to  pass  along  the  Indus,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  assume  a.d.  i832. 
that  they  would  not  object,  or  at  all  events  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
start  objections  till  the  voyage  had   actually  commenced.      Accordingly  no  obeuoiw 
communication  was  made  on  the  subject  to  the  government  of  Scinde,  and  iiyueuten- 
Lieutenant  Bumes,  after  entering  the  Indus  with  his  fleet  of  boats,  had  reached  *"*'^"™*^ 
the  first  inhabited  town  on  its  banks,  before  he  forwarded  his  despatches  to 
Hyderabad.     It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
Ameers   took  alarm   when  thus  super- 
ciliously treated,  and  immediately  sent 
an  officer,  with  a  small  party  of  soldiers, 
to  request  Lieutenant  Bumes  to  wait  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  for  further  orders. 
He  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply,  and 
spent  nearly   six  weeks   in  negotiation 
before  he  obtained  permission  to  proceed. 
Even  then  so  many  obstacles  were  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  though  he  sailed  again 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1831,  it  was  the 
18th  of  April  before  he  reached  Hydera- 
bad.    All  objections  however  had  now 
disappeared,  and  the  Ameers,  as  if  con- 
scious   that    their    previous    opposition 
might  be  interpreted  to  Uieir  disadvan- 
tage, endeavoured  to  make  amends  by  affording  every  requisite  facility;  the 
navigation  of  the  river  itself  presented  few  difficulties,  and  the  flotilla  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  to  the  junction  of  the  Punjnud  successively  entered  that 
river,  the  Jhelum,  and  the  Ravee,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  an-ived  in  safety 
amid  great  rejoicings  at  Lahore. 

The  problem  of  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  and  its  leading  tributaries  n*'^ treaty 
havmg  been  m  a  manner  solved,  no  time  was  lost  in  turning  the  knowledge  Ameem. 
which  had  been  acquired  to  account,  and  the  Ameers  appear  to  have  thought 
that  their  worst  fears  were  about  to  be  realized,  when  in  the  beginning  of  1832, 
the  East  India  Company  submitted  to  them  a  new  treaty,  containing  clauses 
very  different  from  those  to  which  they  had  previously  consented.  The  article 
to  which  the  Company  appeared  to  attach  most  importance,  was  that  the  river 
and  roads  of  Scinde  should  be  open  to  **  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Hindoostan," 
on  payment  of  "certain  proper  and  moderate  duties,"  to  be  afterwards  fixed. 
The  Ameers  showed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  conclude  this  treaty,  and  only 
consented  at  last,  after  stipulating  that  "no  military  stores'*  and  "no  armed 
vessels  or  boats  shall  come  by  the  river,"  and  that  "no  Englishmen  shall  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Scinde."  They  expressed  their  fears  still  more  strongly  and 
characteristically  in  the  second  article,  which  is  verbatim  as  follows:  "The  two 


Sir  Hekry  PomNOER. 

Afttr  a  portmil  17  S.   Lftwrano*. 
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A.D.  18U.  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  never  to  look  with  the  eye  of  covetousness 
on  the  possessions  of  each  other."  The  commercial  part  of  this  treaty  was 
renewed  and  made  more  explicit  by  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1834,  but  the 
prohibition  of  armed  vessels  and  of  the  transport  of  military  stores  remained 
entire,  and  could  not  be  violated  without  a  gross  breach  of  faith. 

ReiatioM  Thouffh  Commercial  interests  only  were  ostensibly  consulted  in  the  treaties 

wlthPenia.  .         . 

relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  political 
objects  were  also  contemplated.  The  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  of  India  had 
entirely  passed  away,  but  another  alarm  had  arisen.  Russia  was  now  the 
great  bugbear.  In  pursuing  her  conquests  beyond  the  Caucasus  she  had 
provoked  a  collision  with  Persia,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  gained 
a  series  of  victories,  which  had  at  once  added  greatly  to  her  dominions  and 
given  her  diplomacy  a  decided  ascendency  at  the  Persian  court  Persia  previous 
to  this  change  in  her  political  relations  had  been  regarded  by  the  British 
government  as  the  strongest  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  India  by  any  Euro- 
pean power;  and  under  this  conviction  two  treaties  had  been  concluded,  the 
one  in  1809  and  the  other  in  1814,  both  having  it  for  their  main  object  t<:> 
secure  India  from  European  invasion.  In  the  former  treaty  "  his  majesty  the 
King  of  Persia  judges  it  necessary  to  declare  that  from  the  date  of  these  pre- 
liminary articles  every  treaty  or  agreement  he  may  have  made  with  any  one 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  becomes  null  and  void,  and  that  he  will  not  permit 
any  European  force  whatever  to  pass  through  Persia,  either  towards  India  or 
towards  the  ports  of  that  country.''  In  the  latter  treaty  the  same  object  was 
steadily  kept  in  view,  though,  to  meet  the  change  of  circumstances,  the  terms 
were  so  far  altered  that  the  Persian  government,  while  binding  themselves  as 
before  "  not  to  allow  any  European  army  to  enter  the  Persian  tenitory,  nor 
to  proceed  towards  India,"  limit  the  former  declaration  of  nullity  to  "all  alli- 
ances contracted  with  European  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Great 
Britain." 
Purport  of  At  the  dates  of  these  treaties  Afghanistan,  which,  from  its  being  interposed 

vithPeiBiA.  between  Persia  and  India,  was  certainly  the  more  natural  barrier,  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  necessarily  and  irreconcileably  opposed  to  British  interests; 
and  hence,  as  if  any  idea  of  an  alliance  with  it  were  too  absurd  to  be  entertained, 
the  event  of  hostilities  only  was  provided  for.  In  the  second  treaty  articles 
eighth  and  ninth  stand  as  foUows: — "Should  the  Afghans  be  at  war  with  the 
British  nation,  his  Persian  majesty  engages  to  send  an  army  against  them  in  such 
manner  and  of  such  force  as  may  be  concerted  with  the  Englii^  government 
The  expenses  of  such  an  army  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  British  government  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  period  of  its  being  required."  "  If 
war  should  be  declared  between  the  Afghans  and  Persians,  the  English  govern- 
ment shall  not  interfere  with  either  party,  unless  their  mediation  to  effect  a  peace 
shall  be  solicited  by  both  partiea"     At  this  time  there  was  an  apprehension 
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that  the  Afghans  might  themselves  become  aggressors  and  aspire  to  the  conquest  a.d.  i814. 
of  India;  and  the  British  government  was  so  little  aware  of  their  utter  inability 
to  attempt  or  at  least  to  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise,  that  it  was  not  thought 
degrading  to  stipulate  for  foreign  aid  to  assist  them  in  repelling  such  an  invasion. 
The  Persian  government,  better  informed  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  were 
contented  with  stipulating  only  for  non-interference. 

Not  long  after  the  second  treaty  with  Persia  was  signed,  British  statesmen  AtijhAnwtan 

...  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  aa  a  barrier 

saw  reason  to  change  then:  views  with  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  toin<ua. 
Persia  and  A%hanistan  as  barriers  of  defence  to  India.  Persia,  brought  as  has 
been  told,  into  collision  with  Russia,  proved  totally  incapable  of  maintaining 
her  own  ground,  and  was  in  consequence  daily  becoming  more  and  more  subject 
to  Russian  influence.  So  tax  was  she  therefore  from  having  either  the  ability 
or  the  inclination  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  and  resist  any  European 
force  which  might  threaten  to  march  upon  India,  that  she  had  been  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  vassalage  to  the  only  power  from  which  an  attack  on  India  could  now 
be  apprehended.  Under  these  circumstances  the  idea  of  a  Persian  barrier  of 
defence  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  fall 
back  on  Afghanistan.  For  such  a  purpose  no  couuntry  could  be  better  adapted. 
It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  bleak  and  rugged  table-land,  inclosed  and 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  and  intersected  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines, 
through  one  or  other  of  which  an  invading  army  from  the  west  must  force  its 
way  in  order  to  reach  the  plains  of  the  Indus.  To  such  a  march,  even  unop- 
posed, the  physical  obstacles  were  all  but  insurmountable ;  but  when  to  these 
was  added  the  hostility  of  a  population  proud  of  freedom,  full  of  courage,  and 
accustomed  to  war  and  pillage  as  their  daily  occupation,  the  invasion  of  India 
by  a  forced  passage  through  Afghanistan  was  an  obvious  impossibility.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  conquering  armies  had  marched 
from  that  quarter,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  would  have 
succeeded  had  they  not  previously  purchased  the  aid  or  at  least  the  forbearance 
of  the  mountain  tribes  commanding  the  passes. 

AssumincT  then  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  western  barrier  to  India,  Treaty  with 

^  ,  ,  tlieAfghttiiB. 

there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  sought  for  in  Afghanistan,  and 
that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  render  it  effectual  was  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  its  rulera  In  this  however  the  great  difficulty  lay.  The  country,  once 
governed  as  a  united  monarchy,  had  'been  broken  up  into  a  number  of  rival 
independencies,  the  heads  of  which,  jealous  of  each  other  and  pursuing  separate 
interests,  were  little  inclined  to  concur  in  any  common  course  of  action.  As 
early  as  1809,  when  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  proceeded  on  his 
celebrated  embassy  to  Cabool,  he  found  a  civil  war  raging,  and  Shah  Shujah, 
Tvho  was  then  nominal  sovereign,  engaged  in  a  struggle  which  was  to  drive 
him  into  oxile.  Singular  as  were  the  circumstances,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
one  of  its  articles  declaring  that  "  friendship  and  union  shall  continue  for  ever 
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AD.  1816.  between  the  two  states;  the  veil  of  separation  shall  be  lifted  up  from  between 
them,  and  they  shall  in  no  manner  interfere  in  each  other's  countries;  and  the 
King  of  Cabool  shall  permit  no  individual  of  the  French  to  enter  his  territories." 
This  treaty  proved  a  dead  letter  in  so  far  as  British  interests  were  concerned ; 
but  was  fortunate  for  Shah  Shujah,  as  it  was  doubtless  one  main  cause  of  the 
asylum  which  was  afterwards  given  to  him  and  his  femily  within  the  British 
territory  at  Loodiana. 
intemni  The  throuc  of  Cabool,  when  Shah  Shujah  was  driven  from  it,  was  occupied 

Aifehanirtan.by  his  brother  Shah  Mahmoiid.  The  Dooranee  tribe  to  which  thej'-  belonged 
thus  continued  to  be  the  ruling  dynasty.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  change 
was  about  to  take  place.  Shah  Mahmoud  had  been  mainly  indebted  for  his 
success  to  the  abilities  of  Futteh  Khan,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Barukzye 
tribe,  only  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Dooranee,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of  twenty 
brothers.  Futteh  Khan,  well  aware  of  the  value  of  his  services,  did  not 
allow  them  to  be  forgotten,  and  used  his  office  of  prime  minister  in  such 
a  manner  as  showed  tliat  he  was  not  to  be  satisfied  until  all  the  power  of  the 
government  was  concentrated  in  his  hands.  Shah  Mahmoud  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  cipher,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  the  yoke  which  the  Barukzye  chief  had  imposed  upon  him. 
The  violent  proceedings  of  Futteh  Khan  during  an  expedition  to  the  frontiers 
of  Persia  were  made  the  pretext.  The  boundaries  between  the  two  countries 
were  not  well  defined,  and  encroachments  from  either  side,  followed  by  mutual 
recriminations  and  retaliations,  repeatedly  took  place.  Towards  the  end  of  181 C, 
shortly  after  Shah  Shujah  had  resigned  the  contest  for  the  crown  and  joined 
his  family  at  Loodiana,  Futteh  Khan  marched  an  army  into  Khoraaan  to  repel 
and  punish  an  invasion  directed,  or  at  least  encouraged,  by  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. Brought  by  the .  expedition  to  the  vicinity  of  Herat,  which  was  then 
held  nominally  for  Afghanistan  by  Ferooz-ood-Deen,  Shah  Mahmoud's  brother, 
he  determined  to  seize  it  by  treachery,  and  bring  it  completely  under  Barukzye 
TreacheroTiB  influence.  With  this  view  he  despatched  his  youngest  brother  Dost  Mahomed, 
Homt.  of  whom  more  will  be  heard  hereafter,  to  pay  an  apparently  friendly  visit  U) 
Herat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  tried  adherents.  Meanwhile  Futteh 
Khan  arrived  in  the  vicinity  with  his  army,  and  was  engaged  in  conference 
with  the  leading  chiefs,  who  had  left  the  city  as  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  him, 
when  Dost  Mahomed  seized  the  opportunity  to  effect  his  purpose.  Over- 
powering those  of  the  garrison  whom  he  had  not  been  able  previously  to  gain 
by  bribery,  he  made  the  governor  his  prisoner,  pillaged  the  treasury,  and  not 
satisfied  with  massacring  all  who  offered  resistance,  was  guilty  of  wanton  and 
unmanly  atrocities. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  attack  on  Herat  was  made  with  the  sanction 
of  Shah  Mahmoud,  who  was  anxious  to  displace  his  brother;  but  the  general 
horror  and  disgust  excited  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  effected  made 
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liiin  disavow  all  conaection  with  it,  and  gave  biiu  the  means  of  escaping  from  a.d.  isig. 

the  thraldom  of  his  minister.     Dost  Mahomed,  the  actual  perpetrator,  unable 

to  maintain  his  ground  in  Herat,  escaped  to  Cashmere.     Futteh  Khan,  either  Barbarities 

,  .  inflicted  oil 

too  confident  of  his  power,  or  conscious  that  he  could  clear  himself  from  all  share  Futteh 
in  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  his  brother,  was  thrown  off'  his  guard,  and  was  **" 
only  retmning  from  the  expedition  when  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  most  inveterate  enemy.  This  was  Prince  Kamran,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  who  lost  no  time  in  becoming  himself  the  executioner 
of  vengeance,  by  putting  out  Futteh  Khan*s  eyes  with  the  point  of  hLs  dagger. 
This  was  only  the  first  in  the  series  of  barbarities  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
him.  His  brothers  had  all  fled,  and  it  was  thought  possible  that  as  the  loss 
of  his  eye-sight  had  terminated  his  own  career,  he  might  be  induced  to  use  his 
influence  with  them,  and  recommend  their  unqualified  submission.  His  spirit, 
however,  was  unbroken,  and  he  steadily  refused  everything  that  yfks  asked  of 
him.  It  now  only  remained  for  his  enemies  to  do  their  woi-st,  and  he  was 
brought  into  a  tent,  where,  in  presence  of  Shah  Mahmoud  and  his  son,  he  was 
literally  cut  to  pieces,  not  by  a  sudden  onset,  but  by  successive  mutilations, 
slowly  and  deliberately  perpetrated  by  the  most  vindictive  of  his  enemies,  one 
cutting  off  his  right  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  taunting  him  with  some  real,  or 
imaginary  offence,  of  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  punishment,  another  his 
left  eai*,  another  his  nose.  With  the  same  homd  barbarity  his  arms  and 
feet  were  severed  from  his  body,  till  at  last  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  by 
drawing  a  sabre  across  his  throat. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  frightful  crime  was  not  permitted  to  Bnrcewe. 
escape  the  vengeance  which  it  provoked.  The  Barukzye  brothers  at  once  mus-  Bamiusyea. 
tered  their  forces,  and  after  a  series  of  encounters,  obliged  Shah  Mahmoud  and 
Prince  Kamran  to  abandon  all  their  other  tenitories  and  take  refuge  in  Herat. 
This  was  now  the  only  stronghold  that  remained  to  them,  wliile  the  Barukzyes 
no  longer  making  any  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  Sudozye  dynasty,  broke 
up  the  monarchy  into  fragments,  and  began  to  i-ule  as  independent  sovereigns. 
Had  they  remained  united  they  might  have  defied  any  force  that  could  have 
been  brought  against  them,  but  their  mutual  ambition  soon  gave  rise  to  com- 
peting claims  wliich  could  not  be  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  the 
division  of  the  monarchy  Azim  Khan  retained  possession  of  Cashmere,  of  which 
he  had  for  some  time  been  governor ;  Shere  Dil  Khan  seated  himself  at  Canda- 
har;  and  Dost  Maliomed  Khan,  having  as  much  by  treachery  as  by  skill  and 
prowess  captured  Cabool,  claimed  it  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest.  The 
division  which  circumstances  rather  than  choice  had  thus  made  between  the 
Barukzye  brothers  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  equitable.  Azim  Khan,  who, 
as  the  eldest  surviving  brother,  was  tlie  proper  representative  of  the  family, 
refused  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  disturbed  province,  while  Dost  Mahomed,  who 
was  not  only  the  youngest  of  the  family,  but  in  consequence  of  the  low  bii*th 
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AD.  1818.  of  his  mother  had  with  difficulty  been  recognized  as  a  member  of  it,  occupied 
the  capital  In  these  circumstances  there  could  be  little  unanimity  between 
DinensionB  the  brothcrs,  though  it  was  foreseen  that  their  dissensions  would  make  it 
Eta^i^yeg.  almost  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  ascendency  which  they  had 
usurped.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  independence;  for 
Dost  Mahomed,  when  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  capital,  endeavoured 
to  secure  himself  by  a  nominal  restoration  of  the  Sudozye  dynasty,  in  the 
person  of  Sultan  Ali ;  and  Azim  Khan,  when  preparing  to  march  from  Cashmere, 
made  an  offer  of  the  crown  to  Shah  Shujah,  who  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and  set  out  in  1818  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  in  A%hanistan.  In  con- 
sequence of  all  these  competing  claims  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  it  was  some  time  before  anything  like  regular  government  could 
be  re-established. 

The  usual  bad  fortune  of  Shah  Shujah  attended  him.  He  bad  scarcely 
joined  Azim  Khan  with  such  troops  as  he  could  raise,  than  a  quarrel  ensued, 
and  he  was  again  xx)mpelled  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Azim  Khan  imme- 
diately set  up  another  puppet  Sudozye  sovereign  in  the  person  of  Prince  Ayoot, 
and  continued  his  march  on  CabooL  Meanwhile,  Dost  Mahomed  was  threatened 
with  a  still  more  formidable  danger  from  another  quarter.  The  dissensions  of 
Shah  the  Barukzyes  had  not  been  lost  upon  Shah  Mahmoud,  who  had  left  Herat  at 

abortire     the  head  of  an  army,  and  was  advancing  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  capital 
Jl^rt  *^   To  all  appearance  he  was  destined  to  succeed.     Dost  Mahomed,  threatened  by 
cabooi.      ^^Q  armies,  either  of  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster,  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  resistance,  and  only  waited  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  commence  his  flight,  when  he  was  sxirprised  and 
delighted  to  learn  that  it  had  become  unnecessary.     Shah  Mahmoud  when  six 
miles  off  Cabooi  discovered  or  suspected  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  betray  him, 
and  listening  only  to  his  fears  hastened  back  to  Herat    The  Barukzye  brothers, 
now  convinced  that  their  continued  hostilities  could  only  issue  in  their  destruo- 
tion,  came  to  terms,  and  a  new  division  was  made,  by  which,  under  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Ayoot,  Azim  Khan  as  his  prime  minister  took  possession  of 
Cabooi,  Dost  Mahomed  retired  to  Qhuznee,  Shere  Dil  Khan  remained  at  Can- 
dahar,  and  Sultan  Mahomed,  another  of  the  brothers,  was  put  in  possession  of 
Peshawer. 
Hoetiuties  Duriug  the  apparent  tranquillity  obtained  by  this  arrangement  Azim  Khan 

Baraksyes   engaged  iu  hostilities  with  the  Sikhs.     Runjeet  Sing  had  made  himself  master 
"*  of  Cashmere,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which,  while  he  left  it  nomi- 

nally independent,  he  became  virtual  sovereign  of  Peshawer.  To  repel  and 
punish  these  aggressions  Azim  Khan  mustered  a  large  force  and  commenced 
his  march.  Had  the  issue  depended  on  military  prowess  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  succeeded ;  but  Runjeet  Sing  instead  of  fighting  had  recourse  to  a 
weapon  which  had  seldom  failed  him,  and  so  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the 
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jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  he  knew  to  be  still  at  work  in  the  breasts  ad.i823. 
of  the  Barukzye  confederates,  that  Azim  Khan,  when  he  was  pluming  himself 
with  the  hope  of  victory,  saw  his  force  suddenly  melt  away.     Tlie  disappoint- 
ment was  greater  than  he  was  able  to  bear,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1823,  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Prince  Ayoot  was  still  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Cabool,  but  in  the  confu-  Troubled 
sion  occasioned  by  Azim  Khan*s  death,  he  was  easily  set  aside,  and  the  contest  ghani^tau. 
for  supremacy  was  once  more  renewed  among  the  Barukzye  chiefs.  Habib- 
oolah  Khan,  Azim  Khan's  eldest  son,  was  at  first  acknowledged  as  his  successor, 
but  he  had  none  of  his  father  s  talents,  and  soon  made  himself  contemptible  by 
a  life  of  dissipation ;  and  by  tyranny  and  caprice  alienated  those  who  were  best 
able  and  were  most  disposed  to  befriend  him.  Dost  Mahomed,  who  had  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  Azim  Khan,  was  the  first  to 


The  Bala  Uissab,  Cabool.-  From  Sale's  Defence  of  JelalabacL 

take  advantage  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  son,  and  after  succeeding  in  inducing 
his  troops  to  abandon  him  in  the  open  field,  compelled  him  to  shut  himself  up 
within  the  Bala  Hissar  or  citadel  of  CabooL  Here  his  resistance  must  have 
been  of  short  duration  had  Dost  Mahomed  been  left  to  deal  with  him  in  his 
own  way.  This,  however,  the  other  Barukzye  chiefs  would  not  permit,  and 
Dost  Mahomed,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  himself  sure  of  the  prize, 
not  only  Saw  it  elude  his  grasp,  but  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  The 
Candahar  and  Feshawer  chiefs,  who  had  on  this  occasion  made  common  cause, 
were  now  masters  of  Cabool,  while  Dost  Mahomed  was  a  fugitive  in  Kohistan. 

After  another  season  of  anarchy  a  truce  was  agreed  to,  Shere  Dil  Khan  and  HoUowtruce 
Dost  Mahomed  returning  respectively  to  Candahar  and  Ghuznee,  while  Sultan  D^t  and 
Mahomed,  resigning  Peshawer'  to  some  other  brothers  who  held  it  in  common  2!!J^od. 
with  him,  became  sovereign  of  Cabool.     The  truce  had  been  hollow  at  first,  and 
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A.D.  18S3.  was  ere  long  succeeded  by  another  rupture.  Shere  Dil  Khan  died  at  Candahar, 
and  the  temporary  arrangement  which  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
Rupture  of  effecting  was  immediately  broken  up.  Dost  Mahomed  renewed  his  claims  on 
Cabool,  and  Sultan  Mahomed,  afraid  to  encounter  him,  consented  to  resume  his 
former  position  at  Peshawer.  This  event,  which  took  place  in  1826,  though  it  did 
not  formally  settle  the  question  of  supremacy  between  the  Barukzye  brothers^ 
virtually  gave  it  to  Dost  Mahomed.  By  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the 
capital  it  procured  for  him  a  general  recognition  as  sovereign  of  A%hamstan. 
For  several  years  his  title  remained  undisputed,  and  it  rather  appears  that  he 
proved  himself  by  his  conduct  not  unworthy  of  it.  While  endeavouring  to 
establish  order  in  the  government  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  own  personal 
deficiencies,  and  by  diligence  and  perseverance  both  remedied  his  neglected 
education,  and  rid  himself  of  not  a  few  of  the  vicious  habits  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  earlier  life.  As  far  as  was  practicable  among  a  rude  and  turbulent 
population,  justice  was  fairly  administered,  the  weak  were  protected  against 
the  strong,  and  real  grievances  were  carefully  redressed.  In  following  out  this 
procedure  it  was  often  necessary  to  use  the  strong  arm,  and  no  small  discontent 
was  produced  among  those  who,  haying  been  accustomed  to  practise  oppression, 
thought  themselves  defrauded  of  their  privileges  when  they  were  compelled  to 
desist  from  it.  The  old  Dooranee  chiefs  in  particular,  who,  imder  the  Sudozye 
dynasty,  had  in  a  great  measure  monopolized  all  the  powers  of  government,' 
were  indignant  at  being  curbed  by  an  upstart  ruler,  and  gave  such  decided 
evidence  of  their  readiness  to  conspire  against  him,  that  they  were  not  only 
regarded  with  disfavour,  but  not  unfrequently  treated  with  a  severity  which 
was  neither  necessary  nor  politia  The  design  obviously  was  to  crush  their 
spirit  and  curtail  their  power,  so  as  to  render  them  less  capable  of  mischief  In 
this  Dost  Mahomed  was  not  very  successful,  and  hence  he  had  always  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  dominions  a  powerful  party  ready  to  break  out  in  rebellion 
the  moment  a  hopeful  leader  should  appear. 
TntAj  be-  Tliis  stato  of  feeling  in  A%hanistan  was  well  known  to  Shah  Shujah,  and 

shiUahftXMi  led  him  to  cherish  a  hope  that,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  fedlures,  he  would 
B^.^^  y®^  ^  ^^^^  ^0  recover  the  throne  of  CabooL  The  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  Runjeet  Sing  must  have  left  little  inclination  again  to  court  an 
alliance  with  him,  but  his  circumstances  did  not  allow  him  to  be  fastidious^  and 
he  therefore  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  ruler  of  Lahora  His  proposals 
were  readily  entertained,  but  when  the  terms  came  to  be  more  fully  discussed, 
the  sacrifices  demanded  in  return  for  promised  assistance  were  so  exorbitant 
that  Shah  Shujah,  helpless  as  he  was,  positively  rejected  some  of  them,  and 
hesitated  long  before  consenting  to  the  remainder.  At  last,  in  March,  1833,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  Maharajah  (Runjeet  Sing),  in  return  for  a 
vague  promise  to  ''furnish  the  Shah,  when  required,  with  an  auxiliary  force 
composed  of  Mahometans,  and  commanded  by  one  of  his  principal  officers  as 
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far  as  Cabool,"  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Cashmere,  Peshawer,  and  a.d.  i884. 
all  the  other  territories  lying  on  either  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  he  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  wresting  from  the  A%hana     After  entering  into  this  treaty  Runjeet  Twaty  bo- 
Sing  showed^  no  inclination  to  perform  his  obligation  under  it.     Shah  Shujah  sl^and 
waited  in  vain  for  the  auxiliary  force,  and  being  at  last  thrown  entirely  on  his  S^*** 
own  resources,  endeavoured  to  raise  two  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  by  pledging  his 
jewela     Even  this  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  British  government.     Here,  however,  from  what 
he  had  previously  learned,  he  had  little  to  hope,  and  therefore,  however  much 
he  may  have  been  mortified,  he  could  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  when,  in 
answer  to  his  application,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  governor-general,  replied 
as  follows:  "My  friend,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  distinctly  that  the 
British  government  religiously  abstains  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
its  neighbours  when  this  can  be  avoided.     Your  majesty  is  of  course  master  of 
your  own  actions;  but  to  afford  you  assistance  for  the  purpose  which  you  have 
in  contemplation,  would  not  consist  with  that  neutrality  which  on  such  occa- 
sions is  the  nile  of  guidance  adopted  by  the  British  government/' 

In  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  Shah  Shujah  determined  to  persevere.  The  latter 
With  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  a  treasure  chest,  which  would  have  been  self  nuiRter 
almost  empty  had  it  not  been  partially  replenished  with  a  sum  which  Lord  *^'^®'***'^<''- 
William  Bentinck,  rather  inconsistently  with  the  above  profession  of  neutrality, 
allowed  him  to  draw  as  a  four  months'  advance  of  his  Loodiana  pension,  he 
proceeded  southward  in  the  direction  of  Shikarpoor,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
assistance  whicJh  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  had  promised  him.  His  subsequent 
adventures,  how  he  quarrelled  with  the  Ameers  and  defeated  them,  and  how, 
after  making  his  way  to  Candahar,  he  was  himself  defeated  in  1834,  and 
obliged  to  return  as  a  fugitive  to  his  ae^lum  at  Loodiana,  having  already  been 
referred  to  among  the  memorable  events  which  took  place  in  India  during  Lord 
William  Bentincks  administration,  need  not  be  again  detailed.  While  Shah 
Shujah  was  making  his  attempt  in  Afghanistan,  Runjeet  Sing  had  despatched  a 
body  of  9000  men  in  the  direction  of  Peshawer.  As  his  treaty  with  Shah 
Shujah  had  been  kept  secret  it  was  easy  for  him  to  disguise  his  real  object,  and 
Sultan  Mahomed,  the  Barukzye  chief,  who  had  consented  to  hold  Peshawer  as 
a  tributary  of  the  Sikhs,  on  being  assured  that  nothing  more  was  intended 
than  to  levy  the  promised  tribute,  was  thrown  so  completely  off"  his  guard, 
that  the  true  character  of  his  pretended  friends  was  not  made  manifest  to  him 
till  the  city  was  in  their  hands,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  save  himself 
by  an  ignominious  flight. 

Dost  Mahomed,  equally  exasperated  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  brother 
and  the  treachery  of  Runjeet  Sing,  had  no  sooner  returned  from  the  defeat  of 
Shah  Shujah  than  he  prepared  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Peshawer.  His 
hopes  of  success  rested  mainly  on  the  &natical  spirit  of  his  countiymen,  who, 
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A.D.  1837.  as  Mahometans,  held  the  Sikhs  and  the  religion  which  they  profeased  in  utter 
detestation.     To  give  effect  to  this  feeling,  a  religious  war  was  proclaimed,  and 
Dost  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  many  of  them  from  distant  mountain  tribes, 

attempt  to  flockcd  to  the  Standard  which  Dost  Mahomed  had  raised,  under  the  assumed 
^*liwor.  *^^®  of  Commander  of  the  FaithfuL  This  host,  estimated  merelj'  by  its  numbers, 
was  overpowering,  but  besides  its  want  of  discipline,  which  would  have  made 
it  incapable  of  resisting  such  regular  troops  as  the  Sikhs  had  now  become  under 
the  training  of  French  officers,  it  was  headed  by  leaders  who  bad  no  common 
interest,  and  were  openly  or  secretly  at  enmity  with  each  other.  It  was  indeed 
the  very  kind  of  army  which  no  man  knew  better  than  Runjeet  Sing  how  to 
defeat  without  the  necessity  of  fighting  with  it.  Pretending  a  desire  to  nego- 
tiate, he  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  Afghan  camp.  The  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  which  he  afterwards 
gave  of  his  proceedings :  ''  I  was  despatched  by  the  prince  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ameer.  I  divided  his  brothers  against  him,  exciting  their  jealousy  of  his 
growing  power,  and  exasperating  the  family  feuds  with  which,  from  my  previous 
acquaintance,  I  was  familiar,  and  stirred  up  the  feudal  lords  of  his  durbar  with 
caiweaof  its  the  prospccts  of  pecuniary  advantages.  I  induced  his  brother  Sultan  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  lately  deposed  chief  of  Peshawer,  with  10,000  retainers,  to  withdraw 
suddenly  from  his  camp  about  nightfall  The  chief  accompanied  me  towards 
the  Sikh  camp,  whilst  his  followers  fled  to  their  mountain  fastnessea  So  large 
a  body  retiring  from  the  Ameer's  control,  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  without 
previous  intimation,  threw  the  general  camp  into  inextricable  confusion,  which 
terminated  in  the  clandestine  rout  of  his  forces  without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound 
of  bugle,  or  the  trumpet's  blast,  in  the  quiet  stillness  of  midnight." 

The  above  account  given  by  the  envoy,  an  English  adventurer  of  dubious 
antecedents,  and  evidently  also  of  blunted  moral  perceptions,  is  probably  too 
laboured  and  rhetorical  to  be  strictly  accurate,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
The  Afghan  the  result.     On  the  previous  evening  the  Afghan  camp  contained  50,000  men 
^^~'"'   and  10,000  horse  ;  at  daybreak  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  seen.     Dost  Mahoraed 
made  good  his  retreat  to  Cabool,  and  felt  so  disgusted  and  ashamed,  both  at  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  him  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  that  he  seemed 
willing  for  a  time  to  abandon  war  and  devote  himself  to  peaceful  pursuits.    But 
the  choice  was  not  given  hiuL     Sultan  Mahomed,  now  openly  leagued  with  the 
Sikhs,  was  meditating  an  attack  on  Cabool.     As  the  most  effectual  means  of 
frustrating  this  design.  Dost  Mahomed  in  1837  despatched  a  force  under  the 
command  of  his  two  sons,  Afzul  Khan  and  Akbar  Ehan^  to  penetrate  through 
the  Khyber  Pass,  and  take  up  a  position  so  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  it 
from  the  east     In  the  execution  of  these  orders  they  advanced  as  far  as  Jum- 
rood,  which  is  only  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Peshawer,  and  immediately  hud 
siege  to  it     A  Sikh  force  under  Huree  Sing,  Runjeet  Sing's  favourite  genend, 
advanced  to  its  relief  and  an  encounter  took  placa    The  result  was  that  the 
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Sikhs,  after  losing  their  general,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  sustaining  a.d.  isst. 
severe  loss,  were  obliged  to  retire  and  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Jumrood. 
The  young  Afghan  chiefs,  proud  of  their  achievement,  were  for  pushing  on  to  victory 
Peshawer,  but  their  impetuosity,  which  might  have  cost  them  dear,  was  checked  !><**  mr- 
by  the  caution  of  a  veteran  officer  who  had  accompanied  them,  and  they  aonn. 
returned  to  Cabool  to  celebrate  their  success,  which  fame  had  magnified  into  a 
victory.     Dost  Mahomed,  though  gratified  above  measure  by  the  success  of  his 
sons,  was  not  blinded  as  to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  position.     The  Sikhs 
were  evidently  bent  on  new  encroachments;   the  Sudozye  dynasty,   still  in 
possession  of  Surat,  was  only  watching  an  opportunity  to  march  again  upon 
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Cabool ;  Shah  Shujah,  too,  after  all  his  discomfitures,  was  still  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  for  success;  and  treachery  from  within  was  continually  threatening 
new  revolutiona  How  were  all  these  dangers  to  be  met?  The  only  plausible 
answer  which  Dost  Mahomed  could  give  was  that  he  ought  to  endeavour  to 
secure  himself  by  a  foreign  alliance.  Here  there  was  not  much  room  for  choice. 
The  only  governments  which  seemed  capable  of  giving  him  eflectual  support 
were  the  Persian  on  the  west,  and  the  British  on  the  east.  It  was  doubtful 
however  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  willing  to  afford  it  The  Shah  i^*  »'«- 
of  Persia  was  actually  threatening  Heiut,  and  so  far  might  be  regarded  as  biouspoucy 
making  common  cause  with  Dost  Mahomed,  by  attacking  one  of  his  most 
formidable  rivals;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the  Shah's  ambition  carried  him 
far  beyond  Herat,  and  that  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  it  merely  as  prelimi- 
nary to  that  of  the  whole  of  Afghanistan.  There  was  therefore  more  cause  to 
fear  than  to  court  him.  On  the  other  hand,  an  application  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  far  fi*om  hopefuL  Shah  Shujah  was  living  as  a  pensioner  within 
the  British  territory,  and  had  lately  received  prepayment  of  his  pension,  and 
been  permitted  to  depart  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  for  the  avowed  purpose 
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A.D.  ia34.  of  fighting  hia  way  to  the  crown  of  Cabool.  What  reason  was  there,  then,  to 
expect  that  any  offer  of  alliance  which  Dost  Mahomed  could  make  would  tempt 
the  British  government  to  pursue  a  different  line  of  policy?  Thus  doubtful  as 
to  the  success  of  any  application  for  aid,  he  adopted  the  course  which  seemed  to 
give  him  the  best  chance  of  success,  and  made  friendly  overtures  to  both  gov- 
ernments. 
Ascendency         By  the  subsisting  treaties  with  Persia,  the  British  government  was  bound, 

of  RuSttA 

at  Persian  in  the  cvcut  of  war  arising  between  the  Persians  and  Afghans,  to  maintain  a 
"*™  ■  strict  neutrality,  and  not  interfere  in  any  way  unless  to  mediate  on  the  mutual 
request  of  both  combatants.  Subsequently  when  Russia  had  extended  her 
conquests  into  Persia,  and  was  threatening  in  fact  to  convert  it  into  a  Russian 
province,  the  policy  which  dictated  the  above  neutrality  ceased  to  be  applicable 
to  the  actual  circumstances.  An  extension  of  Persian  was  now  considered  to  be 
only  another  name  for  an  extension  of  Russian  territory,  and  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  disposed  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  neutrality,  it  had  become  a  vital 
object  with  the  British  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  Indian 
frontier  by  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan.  In  consequence  of  this 
altered  policy,  a  collision  with  Persia  became  imminent  Abbas  Meerza,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Persian  throne,  after  his  disastrous  campaigns  against  tLe 
Russians  had  convinced  him  of  his  utter  inability  to  cope  with  them,  was 
anxious  to  turn  his  arms  in  some  other  direction  where  he  might  be  able  with 
less  risk  to  make  new  conquests  that  might  in  some  measui*e  compensate  for 
recent  losses.  This  ambition  was  naturally  encouraged  by  Russian  diplomatists, 
who  saw  how  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  views  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. For  a  time  his  choice  of  a  field  of  enterprise  alternated  between  Khiva 
and  Herat.  The  latter  was  at  last  preferred,  and  in  1833  Mahomed  Meerza, 
Abbas  Meerza  s  eldest  son,  set  out  at  the  head  of  an  army  intended  to  capture 
Herat,  which  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  India,  and  thereafter  extend  its  con- 
quests still  farther  to  the  eastward 
The  Shah's  This  attempt  upon  Herat  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  British  government, 

Herat.  and  was  made  the  subject  of  strong  remonstrance  by  its  ambassador  at  the 
Persian  court,  but  as  Russian  influence  was  now  completely  in  the  ascendant 
the  expedition  was  persisted  in,  and  the  siege  of  Herat  actually  commenced. 
Before  much  progress  was  made,  an  event  took  place  which  brought  it  abruptly 
to  a  close.  Abbas  Meerza  died  at  Meshed,  and  Mahomed  Meerza,  fearing  that 
his  prospects  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  might  in  consequence  be  endangered, 
hastened  back  with  his  army,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  nomination  as 
heir.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  succession,  for  his  grandfather  Futteh 
Ali,  the  reigning  sovereign,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  and  left  him  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  under  the  title  of  Mahomed 
Shah.  Though  circumstances  had  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Herat, 
the  hope  of  conquering  it  had  never  been  abandoned,  and  therefore  a  new 
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expedition  was  soon  meditated.  The  capture  of  Herat  was  only  to  pave  the  a  d.  isso. 
way  for  other  conquests,  and  Candahar,  Ghuznee,  and  Cabool  were  to  be 
successively  attacked.  Of  these  ambitious  designs  the  Shah  made  no  secret.  i>eaigi»of 
They  were  openly  talked  of  in  his  council,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  Persian  Herat, 
sway  might  again  be  extended  as  far  eastward  as  Nadir  Shah  had  carried  it. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  the  schemes  of  conquest  which  the  Shah  was  thus 
meditating,  he  was  encouraged  by  Russian  diplomatists,  and  therefore  the 
British  government  deemed  it  high  time  to  interpose,  both  by  remonstrance 
and  menace.  In  1835  Mr.  Ellis,  the  British  ambassador,  was  instructed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  ''especially  to  warn  the  Persian  government  against  allowing 
themselves  to  Be  pushed  on  to  make  war  against  the  A%hans."  He  obeyed 
his  instructions,  but  was  scarcely  listened  to.  The  Shah  was  determined  to 
take  his  own  way,  and  pointing  to  the  terms  of  the  subsisting  treaty,  had  little 
diiSculty  in  showing  that  the  British  were  bound  not  to  interfere  with  him. 
The  intention  to  resume  the  expedition  against  Herat  was  distinctly  avowed, 
and  even  the  necessary  preparations  began  to  be  made. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Lord  Auckland  became  governor-general.  Lord  Auck- 
He  had  entered  on  his  administration  under  a  pledge,  voluntarily  given,  that  poucy. 
he  would  pursue  a  pacific  policy,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  reason  to  apprehend, 
notwithstanding  some  threatening  appearances,  that  he  would  be  tempted  to 
abandon  it.  In  1836  Dost  Mahomed,  in  addressing  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
the  new  governor-general,  took  occasion  to  express  his  earnest  desire  to  enter 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  British  government  After  referring  to  late 
transactions,  and  to  the  injuries  which  the  Afghans  had  sustained  from  the 
treachery  of  the  ''reckless  and  misguided  Sikhs,"  he  continued  thus:  "Communi- 
cate to  me  whatever  may  suggest  itself  to  your  wisdom  for  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  rule  for  my  guidance;"  adding,  ''I 
hope  that  your  lordship  will  consider  me  and  my  country  as  your  own."  This 
language,  though  certainly  not  intended  to  be  interpreted  literally,  strongly 
evinced  the  anxiety  of  Dost  Mahomed  for  a  British  alliance,  and  his  willingness 
to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but  Lord  Auckland,  instead  of 
listening  to  his  overtures,  replied  nearly  in  the  very  terms  used  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  Shah  Shujah.  "My  friend,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  British  government  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other 
independent  states."  Turning  aside  therefore  from  politics^  after  simply 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  Afghans  ''should  be  a  flourishing  and  united  nation," 
he  spoke  of  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  depute 
some  gentlemen  to  Cabool  to  confer  on  commercial  topica 

Though  Lord  Auckland  was  not  at  this  time  prepared  to  make  any  political 
use  of  Dost  Mahomed's  overtures,  he  had  begun  to  be  apprehensive  that  his 
administration  would  not  prove  so  peaceful  as  he  had  hoped  Writing  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  in  September,  1836,  he  says,  ^'I  share  with  you  the  apprehension  of 
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A.D  1886.  our  being  at  no  distant  date  involved  in  political  and  possibly  military  opera- 
tions upon  our  western  frontier:  and  even  since  I  have  been  here,  more  than 
Difficulty     one  event  has  occurred,  which  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  period  of  disturbance 

ozporionood 

by  Loid  is  nearer  than  I  had  either  wished  or  expected.  The  constitutional  restlessness 
in^oar^mg  ^^  ^^c  old  man  of  Lahorc  seems  to  increase  with  his  age.  His  growing  appetite 
i^iicy'**'***'  ^^^  *^^  treasures  and  jungles  of  Scinde ;  the  obvious  impolicy  of  allowing  him 
to  extend  his  dominions  in  that  direction ;  the  importance  which  is  attached 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus,  most  justly,  I  think,  and  yet  perhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  from  its  value  not  having  been  tried;  the  advance 
of  the  Persians  towards  Herat,  and  the  link  which  may  in  consequence  be 
foimed  between  Indian  and  European  politics — all  lead  me  to  fear,  that  tlie 
wish  which  I  have  had  to  confine  my  administration  to  objects  of  commerce 
and  finance,  and  improved  institutions  and  domestic. policy,  will  be  far  indeed 
from  being  accomplished.  But,  as  you  say,  we  must  fulfil  our  destiny."  These 
apprehensions,  however,  were  still  too  vague  to  have  produced  any  decided 
change  in  his  measures,  and  in  a  despatch  dated  as  late  as  20th  September,  1837, 
the  directors,  who  had  never  dreamed  of  his  abandoning  a  pacific  policy,  thus 
complimented  him:  "With  respect  to  the  states  west  of  the  Indus,  you  have 
uniformly  observed  the  proper  course,  which  is  to  have  no  political  connection 
with  any  state  or  party  in  those  regions,  to  take  no  part  in  their  quarrels,  but 
to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  a  friendly  connection  with  all  of  them."  AVhen 
this  despatch  was  written,  the  policy  which  it  lauded  had  been  vii-tually,  and 
was  soon  to  be  practically  abandoned. 
TraveiBof  The  commcrcial  deputation,  hinted  at  by  Lord  Auckland  in  his  letter  to 

Alozftnddr 

Biirnoaiu  Dost  Maliomcd,  had  not  been  forgotten.  At  its  head  was  placed  Alexander 
A^a.  Bumes,  who,  subsequently  to  his  arrival  at  Lahore  with  the  present  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  had  earned  new  claims  to  the  appointment.  After  repairing  to  Simla, 
and  there  reporting  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  he  had 
made  a  long  and  perilous  journey  into  Central  Asia.  Proceeding  across  tlie 
Punjab,  and  thence  through  Pesliawer  and  Jelalabad  to  Cabool,  where  he 
spent  a  short  time  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Dost  Mahomed,  he  ascended  the 
lofty  mountain  range  of  Hindoo-Koosh,  entered  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and 
arrived  at  Bokhara.  After  remaining  here  two  months  he  turned  westward, 
passed  the  Persian  frontier,  visited  the  capital  and  several  of  the  leading  cities 
of  that  kingdom,  and  at  last  sailed  from  Bushire  to  Bombay.  The  governor- 
general  having  now  returned  to  Calcutta,  Burnes  hastened  thither  to  give  the 
results  of  his  observations.  These  seemed  so  important,  that  he  was  desired  to 
embai*k  for  England,  and  communicate  personally  with  the  home  authorities 
The  attention  which  he  thus  attracted  was  greatly  increased  by  the  book  of 
travels  which  he  published,  and  when  the  commercial  mission  began  to  !« 
talked  of,  there  was  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  intrusted 
Bumes  returned  to  India  in  1835,  and  while  on  a  mission  to  the  Ameers 
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of  Scinde,  be  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  Lord  Auckland  to  send  him  a.d.  i88t. 
to  A%hanistan,  and  directed  to  proceed  to  Bombay  to  make  the  necessary 
preparationa  These  being  completed  he  again  took  the  route  by  Scinde,  »'•  Bumm* 
pushed  on  to  Peshawer,  and  proceeding  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  reached  cabooi. 
Cabool  towards  the  end  of  September,  1837.  The  instructions  given  him  were 
entirely  of  a  commercial  character.  He  had  been  selected,  as  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Macnaghten,  then  secretary  to  the  government,  informed  him,  "  to  conduct  a 
commercial  mission  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  with  a  view  to 
complete  the  re-opening  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  on  the  basis  of  the 
treaties  lately  concluded  with  the  powers  possessing  territory  on  its  banks.'* 
With  this  view  he  was  first  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
and  having  made  the  desired  arrangements  with  them  at  Hyderabad,  sail  up 
the  river,  first  to  Khyrpoor,  and  then  to  Mittun-Kote.  Here  he  was  to  be 
met  by  Captain  Wade,  Lieutenant  Makison,  and  an  agent  from  Runjeet  Sing,  and 
select  with  them  the  best  place  "for  the  establishment  of  a  mart  or  entrep6t,  ^^J^^. 
with  reference  to  all  the  branches  of  trade  proceeding  down  or  across  the  Indus,  we  object. 
and  the  means  best  suited  for  the  establisliment  of  an  annual  fair."  At 
Peshawer  and  Cabool  he  was  to  ''make  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the 
commerce  of  those  countries,"  "inform  the  merchants  of  the  measures  concerted," 
encourage  them  by  all  means  "to  conduct  their  trade  by  the  new  route,"  and 
invite  them  "to  resort  to  the  contemplated  entrep6t  and  fair."  After  quitting 
Cabool  he  was  to  visit  Candahar,  keeping  the  above  objects  still  in  view,  and 
finally  return  to  Hyderabad  by  the  route  of  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Shikarpoor. 
In  conclusion  he  was  requested  to  "have  a  strict  regard  to  economy"  in  all  his 
arrangements,  which  he  would  easily  be  able  to  do,  "as  parade  would  be 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a  commercial  mission."  The  commercial  char- 
acter thus  studiously  enforced  in  Mr.  Macnaghten's  instructions  was  also  the 
only  subject  of  the  letter  which  Bumes  was  commissioned  to  deliver  from  the 
governor-general  to  Dost  Mahomed,  whom  it  thus  indoctrinates  in  political 
economy: — "To  your  enlightened  mind  it  cannot  fail  to  be  obvious  that  com- 
merce  is  the  basis  of  all  national  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  commerce  alone 
which  enables  the  people  of  one  country  to  exchange  its  superfluous  commodities 
for  those  of  another,  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  civilized  life.  The  general  diffusion  of  these  blessings  and  comforts 
'among  neighbouring  nations  is  the  grand  object  of  the  British  government 
It  seeks  for  itself  no  exclusive  benefits;  but  it  ardently  desires  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  all  the  countries  of  Asia." 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  palpable  than  the  strictly  commercial 
character  given  to  the  mission,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  either  Dost  Mahomed  or 
Mr.  Bumes  understood  that  it  was  to  be  so  interpreted.  In  a  private  letter 
explaining  the  object  of  his  mission  to  a  friend,  the  latter  says: — "I  came  to 
look  after  commerce,  to  superintend  surveys,  and  examine  passes  of  mountains, 
Vol.  hi.  884 
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A.D.  1837.  and  likewise,  certainly,  to  see  into  aflEairs,  and  judge  of  what  was  to  be  done 

hereafter."     As  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  formal  instractions  given  him,  it 

Mr.  Barnes*  jg  reasonable  to  presume  that  some  latitude  had  been  allowed  him,  and  that 

miMfon  a 

political  one.  the  name  of  commerce  was  meant  to  cover  much  more  than  it  truly  signifies. 

But  for  some  such  understanding  nothing 
could  have  been  more  preposterous  than 
some  expressions  which  occur  in  the  very 
first  letter  which   he   addressed   to  the 

government  secretary   at  Calcutta.     It 

w    ^  ^mn.  ^r:^^B3T  ^^  written  on  the  fourth  day  after  his 

<Vii.#  T^/     ,^   ^m^.  arrival,  and    concludes  thus: — "Up  to 

^^^j^i.    .^i^  ^m    r    ^  this  time  my  communications  with  the 

>^B^Ip^^^FT|^^^5^^^,         Ameer  have  been  confined  to  matters  of 

compliment  and  ceremony,  but  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  reporting 
on  what  transpires  at  this  court,  merely 
observing  at  present,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  that  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  will 
set  forth  no  extravagant  pretensions,  and 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  the 
British  government  to  show  its  interest 
in  its  behalf,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  for  us  the  valued  friendship  of  the 
Sikh  chief."  The  political  diplomatist  is  here  clearly  revealed,  while  the 
reception  given  him  by  Dost  Mahomed  shows  that  he  regarded  him  in  the  very 
same  light.  Had  it  been  supposed  that  he  had  come  merely  to  treat  of  com- 
nu  recep-    mercc,  would  the  Ameer's  favourite  son,  Akbar  Khan,  been  sent  out  to  conduct 

tlonbyDott      ... 

Mahomed,  him  iuto  the  city  "with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  and  joy;"  and  would 
the  Ameer  himself,  when  Bumes  on  the  following  day  delivered  his  letter  of  cre- 
dentials, have  received  the  deputation  "in  a  very  flattering  manner,  with  many 
expressions  of  his  high  sense  of  the  great  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  at  last  having  had  the  means  of  communication  with  an  officer 
of  the  British  government,  for  which  he  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  governor- 
general?"  Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  letter  already  mentioned,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling  convinced  that  both  the  Ameer  and  the 
British  envoy  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  about  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  a  more  interesting  and  vital  nature  than  those  of  commerce. 

The  first  interview,  at  which  the  Ameer  allowed  only  Akbar  Khan  to  be 
present,  took  place  in  the  "interior  of  the  harem,"  and  "lasted  till  midnight 
Bumes  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  his  instructions  opened  with  commerce, 
and  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  throwing  open  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus  and  the  trade  of  Afghanistan.     The  Ameer  listened  with  apparent 
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interest^  but  another  subject  was  occupying  his  thoughta  Unshackled  com-  ad.  1837. 
merce  might  doubtless  in  the  long  run  prove  a  great  source  of  wealth,  but  how 
was  he  to  act  in  the  meantime?  The  Sikhs  had  involved  him  in  an  expensive  Mr.  Bornes' 
war,  and  treacherously  dismembered  the  Afghan  monarchy  by  seizing  upon  ^^  ^h 
Peshawer.  While  thus  involved  in  war,  and  crippled  in  his  resources,  he  had  S^onj^ 
no  alternative  but  to  raise  a  revenue  by  any  means,  however  injudicious  in 
themselves,  which  promised  to  be  most  effectual;  and  therefore  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him,  till  placed  in  better  circumstances,  to  lighten  the  burdens  under 
which  commerce  was  said  to  be  suflTering.  The  object  of  the  Ameer  evidently 
was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  hope  that  the  British  would  assist  him 
in  obtaining  the  restoration  of  Peshawer,  or  mediate  between  him  and  Bunjeet 
Sing,  for  the  purpose  of  prev^iting  future  encroachments  and  securing  a 
lasting  peace.  In  regard  to  the  former  alternative  Burnes  could  not  hold  out 
any  hopes.  Runjeet  Sing  was  an  ancient  and  valued  ally  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  in  regard  to  Peshawer,  it 
could  only  be  in  the  way  of  friendly  advicew  Such  being  the  case,  the  true 
policy  of  Dost  Mahomed  would  be  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  conflict,  to  which 
his  resources  were  inadequate,  and  think  only  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  The 
Ameer  at  once  assented,  and  went  so  far  as  to  add,  that  ''instead  of  renewing 
the  conflict  it  would  be  a  source  of  real  gratiflcation,  if  the  British  government 
would  counsel  me  how  to  act ;  none  of  our  other  neighbours  can  avail  me;  and 
in  return  I  would  pledge  myself  to  forward  its  commercial  and  political  views." 

The  political  turn  thus  ffiven  to  the  mission  it  continued  ever  after  to  nuconfer- 

enoe  with 

retain,  and  apparently  with  the  concurrence  of  all  partie&  At  a  subsequent  him  on  the 
interview  on  the  4th  of  October,  1837,  Dost  Mahomed,  returning  to  the  sore  p^^^. 
subject,  the  loss  of  Peshawer,  assumed  an  appearance  of  htunility  which  .could 
hardly  have  been  sincere,  and  expressed  his  readiness,  if  so  advised  by  the 
British  government,  to  apologize  to  Runjeet  Sing  for  the  past,  and  to  receive 
back  Peshawer,  not  as  his  right,  but  as  a  free  grant,  to  be  held  by  him  as  tribu- 
tary to  Lahora  'Burnes  had  no  instructions  which  would  authorize  him  to  give 
this  advice,  and  was,  moreover,  aware  that  it  would  have  been  useless,  as 
Runjeet  Sing,  who  had  begun  to  grudge  the  heavy  expenditure  to  which  the 
possession  of  Peshawer  subjected  him,  was  disposed  to  restore  it,  if  he  restored 
it  at  all,  not  to  Dost  Mahomed,  but  to  his  brother  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  was 
in  j)oa8e8sion  of  it  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Sikha  Owing  to  the  hostile 
feelings  with  which  the  brothers  regarded  each  other.  Dost  Mahomed  considered 
that  he  would  gain  nothing  at  all  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped 

Burnes  seems  now  to  have  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  commerce,  and  filled 
his  letters  to  the  government  secretary  with  political  details.  One  written  on 
the  same  day  when  the  above  interview  took  place  begins  thus:  "  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Persian  influ- 
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AD.  1837.  ence  in  Cabool,  and  the  exact  power  which  the  Euzzilbash,  or  Persian  party 
resident  in  this  city,  exercise  over  the  politics  of  Afghanistan,"  and  after  a 

Amvaiofa  lengthened  disquisition  thus  concIudcs :  *' The  Shah  of  Persia  has  not  been  slow 

ambaattdor  m  responding  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan's  desire  for  an  alliance ;  an  elchee  has 
*"  *  been  sent  with  robes  and  presents  in  return,  and  is  now  at  Candahar,  but  he 
has  appeared  at  a  time  most  unfavourable  to  liis  master,  when  the  attention  of 
the  British  government  is  directed  to  Afghanistan,  which  goes  far  to  discredit 
him  with  all  parties,  and  even  to  damp  the  hopes  of  the  Euzzilbashes.  It  is 
even  doubtful  if  he  will  advance  to  Cabool,  and  it  is  certain  if  he  does  so  that 
any  offers  which  he  may  make  will  never  be  placed  in  the  balance  against  those 
of  the  British  government.  The  King  of  Persia  desires  to  add  Herat  to  his 
dominions,  and  the  chiefs  of  Candahar  and  Cabool  might  certainly  aid  him  in 
his  designs,  but  the  probabilities  of  a  return  for  such  good  offices  are  more  than 
doubtful' 

^opoaed  fhe  Persian  alliance  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  was  now  attractino^ 

Pezuanaili-  ° 

anoe  with    much  attention.     As  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  alliance  with  Russia, 

the  Afghaiia« . 

it  naturally  excited  considerable  alarm  in  the  British  government^  and  Bumes, 
aware  of  the  anxiety  felt  in  regard  to  it,  was  careful  to  ascertain  exactly  how  it 
stood.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  when  the  subject  was  broached,  ''stated  with 
considerable  candour  ihe  whole  circumstances  regarding  it;  declared  that  he 
had  sought  with  ardom:  the  friendship  of  the  British  government,  from  its 
being  his  neighbom-,  but  he  had  sought  in  vain,  and  hearing  of  the  power  of 
Persia  and  the  designs  towards  Khorasan,  he  had  addressed  Mahomed  Shah, 
and  an  elchee  was  now  at  Candahar  biinging  robes  for  him  and  his  brother, 
with  a  valuable  dagger,  and  a  promise  of  assistance  in  a  crore  of  nipeea''  The 
Ameer,  notwithstanding  the  ''considerable  candour"  for  which  Bumes  gives 
him  credit,  was  evidently  playing  a  double  game,  and  endeavouring,  by  mean^ 
of  a  proposed  Persian  alliance,  to  provoke  the  jealousy  and  awaken  the  fears  of 
the  British  government.  He  accordingly  recurred  repeatedly  to  the  subject, 
and  showed  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with  its  bearings  by  putting  questions 
concerning  "the  relations  between  the  British  government  and  Russia^  the 
influence  of  Russia  over  the  dominions  of  Turkey,"  and  "  the  control  which 
Russia  exercised  over  the  trade  in  Turkestan."  At  the  same  time  he  declared 
his  decided  preference  for  a  British  alliance,  and  urged  his  brothers  at  Candahar 
to  unite  with  him  in  endeavouring  to  secure  it.  In  a  letter  which  he  appears 
to  have  communicated  to  the  British  envoy,  he  thus  explains  his  policy,  and 
remonstrates  against  their  desire  to  connect  themselves  more  closely  with 
Persia.  "  We  have  some  hopes  regarding  Peshawer.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
world  that  the  power  of  the  Sikhs  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
English,  and  if  all  our  objects  be  obtained  through  that  power  so  much  the 
better."  Again,  "  For  these  few  days  past  no  letter  has  come  direct  from  you, 
but  from  the  contents  of  letters  from  Mr.  Burnes*  and  others  I  learn  that  on 
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the  information  of  a  Persian  army  coming  to  Herat,  you  are  going  to  send  your  a.d.  isst. 
son  Mahomed  Omar  Khan  along  with  the  Persian  elehee  to  the  Shah.  This 
has  astonished  me  very  much,  because  you  never  did  anything  before  without 
my  advice:  and  what  fruits  do  you  hope  to  reap  by  sending  your  son  to  Persia? 
If  the  British  would  not  be  friendly,  then  you  might  make  friendship  with 
others:  the  former  are  near  to  us,  and  famous  for  preserving  their  word;  the 
latter  are  nothing  in  power  compared  to  them." 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  riven  was  in  all  probabilitv  Bntiahob- 

^  ^    Jectiouflto 

not  only  communicated  to  Bumes,  but  suggested,  if  not  dictated  by  him.     It  auianceof 

was  written  on  the  25th  October,  1837,  and  he  had  the  veiy  day  before,  in  A^haaWiui. 

replying  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Kohan  Dil  Khan,  the  Candahar  chief, 

used  the  following  language:  "  It  is  known  to  you  that  I  came  to  this  quarter 

with  good  intentions  towards  all  parties,  and  particularly  to  converse  with  all 

the  members  of  your  family;  and  I  have  received  a  very  friendly  reception  at 

CabooL    At  this  time  I  hear  from  various  quarters  that  you  are  sending  your 

son  to  Iran  (Persia).     When  I  look  to  the  contents  of  your  letter,  and  to  this 

step,   I  do  not  understand  matters,  and   believe  that  some  person  has  been 

deceiving  me.      It  is  not  possible  to  hold  two  water-melons  in  one  hand; 

xmanimity  in  families  is  a  gi'eat  source  of  power,  family  differences  are  the 

certain  cause  of  evil ;  and  foreseeing  as  much  as  the  feeble  intellect  of  man  can 

do  into  futurity,  I  see  no  good  in  the  step  you  now  contemplate ;  even  I  see 

that  the  fruit  of  the  matter  will  be  nothing  but  repentance  and  loss;  and 

wishing  you  well,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  warn  you."    Not  satisfied  with 

thus  denouncing  an  alliance  with  Persia,  Bumes  had  at  the  same  time  ventured 

to  assure  Dost  Mahomed  that ''  if  he  succeeded  in  preventing  Kohan  Dil  Khan 

from  acting  as  he  intended,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  received  as  a  strong  mark  of 

his  desire  for  our  friendship." 

Bumes,  though  apparently  still  unprovided  with  any  other  than  his  original  Ra«ian  in- 
commercial  instructions,  had  thus  thrown  himself  into  the  very  heart  of  a  Afghaimton. 
political  intrigue.  The  fact  was  known  to  his  government,  and  so  far  from 
being  objected  to,  appears  rather  to  have  been  regarded  with  approbation.  The 
mission  had  accordingly  assumed  a  character  entirely  different  from  that  origin- 
ally impressed  upon  it.  This  change  was  mainly  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
Russian  intrigues.  Their  influence  at  the  Persian  court  was  well  known,  but 
the  extent  which  it  had  acquired  in  Afghanistan  was  scarcely  suspected 
The  expedition  against  Herat  by  Mahomed  Shah  had  again  been  actually 
imdertaken,  and  while  this  step  gave  umbrage  to  the  British  government, 
from  knowing  that  it  was  truly  more  a  Russian  than  a  Persian  scheme  of 
aggrandizement,  the  startling  discovery  was  made  that  a  Russian  agent  was 
journeying  directly  toward  CabooL  On  the  14th  of  October,  1837,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Colonel  Stoddart,  then  with  the  Persian  camp  near  Nisha- 
poor,  stating  that  "  Captain  Vikovich  of  the  Russian  service,  an  aide-de-camp 
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A.  D.  1887.  of  the  general  of  Orenburg,  arrived  here  firom  Teheran  and  Kesht  on  the  10th 
instant.  He  is  gone  on  a  mission  to  CabooL  Horsemen  have  been  given  to 
pass  him  to  Toorbut,  thence  a  change  to  Khain,  thence  again  to  Lafih,  from 
He  left  yesterday."  The  first  movements  of  this  myste- 
rious agent  were  ascertained  rather  curiously.  Major  Bawlinson  had  set  out 
with  a  smaU  party  to  join  the  Persian  army,  now  in  full  march  upon  Herat, 
and  after  accomplishing  a  distance  of  700  miles,  had  set  out  on  his  last  day's 
journey,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  came  upon  a  party  of  horsemen  in 
Cossack  dresses,  and  among  them  one  who  was  recognized  to  be  a  servant  of 

the  Russian  mission.     On  reaching  the 
next    stage   Major    Rawlinson,   whose 
curiosity   was    naturally   excited,  en- 
deavoured to  gratify  it,  but  the  RussiaD 
party,  on  arriving   shortly  after,  and 
learning  that  a  British  officer  was  there, 
declined  to  enter  the  khan,  and  rode  ofE 
This   desire  of  concealment  added  of 
course  to  the  curiosity  already  felt,  and 
the  major,  following  as  close  as  possible 
upon  the  track,  came  at  .length  upon 
the  party  seated  at  breakfiast  beside  a 
rivulet  in  a  gorge  of  the  hills.     It  was 
now  impossible  to  avoid  an  interchange 
of  civilities,  but  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  party  dexterously  avoided  con- 
versation by  pretending  ignorance  of 
the  different  languages  in  which  Major 
Rawlinson  addressed  him.     He  knew  no  French,  no  Persian,  and  answered  only 
in  Russian.     At  length  a  kind  of  conversation  was  kept  up  in  Turcoman,  but 
so  broken  that  the  major  could  learn  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  fallen  in 
with    "a  bona  fide   Russian  officer  caiTying   presents  from  the  emperor  to 
Mahomed  Shah/'     Major  Rawlinson  continued  his  journey,  and  had  been  onlj 
two  days  in  the  camp  when  the  Russian  made  his  appearance,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  the  Russian  ambassador  as  Captain  Vikovich  or  Viktavitcb. 
He  now  spoke  French  fluently,  and  when  rallied  by  the  major  on  this  sudden 
acquirement,  only  observed  with  a  smile  that  "  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  familiar 
with  strangers  in  the  desert." 

This  Russian  agent  made  his  appearance  in  Cabool  on  the  19th  of  December, 

Burnes  had  previously  received  a  notification  of  his  approach  frona  a 

correspondent  at  Candahar,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  was  visited  by 

Dost  Mahomed,  who  **  came  over  from  the  Bala  Hissai-  with  a  letter  from  his 

son  the  governor  of  Qhuznee,  reporting  that  the  Russian  agent  had  arrived  at 
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that  city  on  bis  way  to  CabooL"    The  Ameer,  professing  that  he  had  come  to  a.d.  im. 
Bumes  for  counsel,  declared  "  that  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
other  power  than  the  British;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  any  agent  of  any  interriew 
power  whatever  so  long  as  he  had  a  hope  of  sympathy  from  us;  and  that  he  Dost  Ma- 
would  order  the  Russian  agent  to  be  turned  out,  detained  on  the  road,  or  act  J^^^i 
in  any  way  I  desired  him."     Bumes  gave  judicious  advice.     After  observing 
that  he  could  not  "  advise  him  to  refuse  any  one  who  declared  himself  duly 
accredited,"  he  told  the  Ameer  that  he  "  had  it  in  his  power  to  show  his  feeling 
on  the  occasion  by  making  a  full  disclosure  to  the  British  government  of  the 
errand  on  which  the  individual  had  coma"     He  immediately  agreed  to  this, 
and  put  Bumes  in  possession  of  the  different  documents  that  came  into  his 
hands.    Two  of  these  from  native  agents  are  so  far  interesting  as  showing  the 
impression  produced  by  the  arrival  of  Vikovich,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
character.     The  first  communication,  dated  fit)m  Candahar,  says,  "  An  elchee 
arrived  here  from  Russia.     Leaving  the  rarities  of  that  country  in  Teheran,  he 
came  to  the  camp  of  Mahomed  Shah  Eajar,  and  after  seeing  his  majesty  he 
passed  through  Birjird  Jawer,  Lash,  and  Seistan,  on  way  to  Ahmed  Shahu 
(Candahar).    He  is  a  man  of  Moscow,  and  stands  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
emperor.     The  Russian  ambassador  at  Teheran  has  sent  a  list  of  the  presents,  Rna^i^n 

ijitrignes. 

with  his  letter  to  the  Sirdars,  which  this  elchee  left  in  his  charge  on  account 
of  the  disorders  of  the  road  between  Teheran  and  Candahar.  As  he  looks  a 
confidential  person,  I  think  he  will  do  everything  for  the  Sirdars."  The  second 
communication  was  sent  direct  to  Dost  Mahomed  by  Moolla  Reshid,  the  coun- 
sellor of  Eohan  Dil  Khan,  chief  of  Candahar,  and  after  intimating  the  arrival 
of  Vikovich,  and  that  he  is  "  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Teheran,"  continues  thus:  "The  Russian  ambassador  recommends  this  man 
to  be  a  most  trusty  individual,  and  to  possess  full  authority  to  make  any  nego- 
tiation. Captain  Bumes  will  imdoubtedly  comprehend  the  real  motives  of  this 
elchee.  The  conduct  and  appearance  of  this  man  seem  to  infer  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  less  dignity  and  honour  than  Captain  Bumes,  and  whatever  arrange- 
ments he  may  make  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Russian  ambassador.  Tou  have 
now  both  the  English  and  the  Russian  ambassadors  at  your  court.  Please  to 
settle  matters  with  any  of  them  whom  you  think  may  do  some  good  oiKce  here- 
after." 

The  other  documents  furnished  to  Bumes  by  the  Ameer  were  a  letter  which 
he  had  himself  sent  by  liis  agent  Hajee  Hoosain  Ali,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
about  the  beginning  of  1836,  a  letter  or  ruckum  addressed  to  the  Ameer  by 
Mahomed  Shah,  and  the  letter  which  Vikovich  delivered  from  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Teheran  on  arriving  at  CabooL  The  Ameer's  letter  to  the  czar 
is  not  unworthy  of  quotation.  It  was  as  follows: — "There  have  been  great 
differences  and  quarrels  between  myself  and  the  royal  house  of  the  Sudozyes. 
The  English    govemment    is  disposed  to  support    Shujah-ul-Moolk.       The 
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AT).  1887.  whole  of  India  is  governed  by  them,  and  they  are  on  friendly  terms  witb 
Runjeet  Sing,  the  lord  of  the  Punjab,  which  lies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
Letter  of  British  govemment  exhibit  no  favourable  opinions  towards  me.  I  with  all  my 
homed  to  power  have  always  been  fighting  with  the  Sikhs.  Your  imperial  govermnent 
RuMia.  has  made  friendship  with  the  Persians ;  and  if  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  arrange  matters  in  the  Afghan  country,  and  assist  this  nation  (wliich 
amounts  to  twenty  lacs  of  families),  you  will  place  me  under  obligations.  I 
hope  your  imperial  majesty  will  do  me  the  favour  by  allowing  me  to  be 
received,  like  the  Persians,  under  the  protection  of  the  govemment  of  Russia, 
under  your  royal  protection.  I  can  perform  along  with  my  Afghans  various 
praiseworthy  servicea"  The  Shah's  letter  proceeded  thus: — ''Agreeably  to  my 
afifection  and  kindly  feeling  towards  you,  I  wish  to  bestow  gi'eat  favours  on 
you,  and  anxiously  wait  to  hear  from  you.  In  these  days  the  respectable 
Captain  Vikovich  having  been  appointed  by  my  esteemed  brother  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  attend  your  court,  paid  his  respects  on  his  way,  stating  he  had  been 
honoured  by  his  imperial  majesty  to  deliver  some  messages  to  you ;  on  this  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  remember  you  by  the  despatch  of  this  ruckum, 
to  convince  you  that  your  well-wishers  are  deeply  engraven  in  my  mind. 
Considering  the  favours  of  my  majesty  attached  to  you,  let  me  hear  occasionally 
from  you,  and  by  rendering  good  services  you  will  obtain  the  protection  of  this 
Letter  from  royal  housc."      The  letter  of  Count  Simonich,  the   Russian   ambassador  at 

the  Rnaeian  ... 

ambuBador  Tchcran,  contained  the  following  passages: — "The  respectable  P.  Vikovich  wiU 
to D^tMa  wait  upon  you  with  this  letter.  Your  agent,  Hajee  Hoosain  Ali,  has  been 
homed.  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  and  therefore  he  stopped  at  Moscow.  When  the 
intelligence  of  his  bad  health  was  conveyed  to  the  emperor,  a  good  physician 
wafl  ordered  to  attend,  and  cure  him  as  soon  as  possible  On  his  recovery  I 
will  not  fail  to  facilitate  him  on  his  long  journey  back  to  Cabool.  Knowing 
your  anxiety  to  hear  from  this  quarter  I  have  hastened  to  despatch  the  bearer 
to  you.  He  was  ordered  to  accompany  yoiu:  agent  to  CabooL  I.hope  on  bis 
arrival  at  your  court  that  you  will  treat  him  with  consideration,  and  trust  him 
with  your  secreta  I  beg  you  will  look  upon  him  like  myself,  and  take  his 
words  as  if  they  were  from  ma  In  case  of  his  detention  at  Cabool  you  will 
allow  him  often  to  be  in  your  presence ;  and  let  my  master  know,  through  me, 
about  your  wishes,  that  anxiety  may  be  removed."  The  letter  concludes  with 
an  enumeration  of  "some  Russian  rarities>"  which  the  ambassador  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  forwarding,  as  the  bearer,  P.  Vikovich,  from  being 
lightly  equipped,  was  unable  to  take  them  with  him. 

Besides  the  above  letter  from  the  Russian  ambassador,  Vikovich  is  said  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  emperor  himself,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  great  delight  at  receiving,  and  his  high  gratification  on  perusing 
the  letter  of  the  Ameer.  Its  contents  "prove  that  you  are  my  well-wisher,  and 
have  friendly  opinions  towards  me;  it  flattered  me  very  much,  and  I  was 
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satisfied  of  your  friendship  to  my  everlasting  government.     In  consequence  of  a.v.  im. 
this,  and  preserving  the  terms  of  friendship  (which  are  now  commenced  between  ' 

you  and  myself),  in  my  heart,  I  will  feel  always  happy  to  assist  the  people  of  Aiamtak«>n 


go- 


Cabool  who  may  come  to  trade  into  my  kingdom."    The  genuineness  of  this  BritiA 
letter  is  denied,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  on  sufficient  grounds;   but  ''«™°^"**' 
whether  genuine  or  not,  there  was  certainly  enough  in  the  other  documents  to 
cause  alarm  and  give  umbrage  to  the  British  government     In  January,  1837, 
Lord  Falmerston^  having  received  a  number  of  despatches  from  the  British 
minisiter  at  the  court  of  Persia,  in  which  it  was  again  and  again  stated  that  the 
Eussian  minister  there  had  urged  the  Shah  to  undertake  a  winter  campaign 
against  Herat,  deemed  it  necessary  to  instruct  the  Earl  of  Durham,  then 
ambassador  at  St   Petersburg,^  "  to  ask  Count  Neasehrode  whether  Count 
Simonich  is  acting  according  to  his  instructions,  in  thus  urging  the  Shah  to 
pursue  a  line  of  conduct  so  diametrically  opposed  to  his  Persian  majesty's  real 
interests."    Should  Count  Nesselrode  sanction  Count  Simonich's  proceedings,  Explanation 
the  Earl  of  Durham  was  then  to  represent  '^that  these  military  expeditions  of  byBntiBh 
the  Shah  are  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  and  injurious,"  but  as  Count  Simo-  ^g^.     ^ 
nich's  proceedings  were  "so  contrary  to  all  the  professed  principles  and  declared  p«*«"^'»'«- 
system  of  the  Russian  government,"  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  was  acting 
without  instructions ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  simply  be  necessary  to  declare 
the  full  confidence  of  his  majesty's  government,  "that  the  Russian  cabinet  will 
put  a  stop  to  a  course  of  conduct  so  much  at  variance  with  its  own  declared 
policy,  and  so  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  an  ally  for  whom  the  Russian 
government  professes  friendship  and  good-wilL"    Count  Nesselrode  disclaimed 
the  proceedings  of  Count  Simonich,  though  doubting  if  they  had  been  fairly 
represented,  and  further  stated,  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  folly  and  impolicy  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Persian 
monarcL 

The  above  disclaimer  was  given  by  Count  Nesselrode  in  February,  1837,  DJ^cWmer 
and  it  became  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  course  which  Count  Simonich  NetMiiDde. 
continued  to  pursue,  and  more  especially  with  the  new  course  of  intrigue  in 
which  he  seemed  about  to  engage,  by  sending  Vikovich  to  Cabool.  Bumes, 
who  had  the  art  of  jumping  somewhat  hastily  to  a  conclusion,  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  the  governor-general,  in  which,  aflei*  dwelling  on  the  "strong  demon- 
strations on  the  part  of  Russia  to  interest  herself"  in  the  afiairs  of  Afghanistan, 
he  stated  it  to  be  his  "most  deliberate  conviction,  that  much  more  rigorous 
proceedings  than  the  government  might  wish  or  contemplate,  are  necessary  to 
counteract  Russian  or  Persian  intrigue  in  this  quarter,  than  have  yet  been 
exhibited."  Lord  Auckland  took  the  matter  more  coolly,  and  replied  through 
Mr.  Macnaghten,  that  he  attached  "little  immediate  importance  to  this  mission 
of  the  Russian  agent ''  Bumes  was  therefore  directed  to  suggest  to  the 
Ameer,  that  if  Vikovich  had  not  already  lefi  Cabool,  he  should  "be  dismissed 
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AD.  1887.  with  courtesy,  with  a  letter  of  compliments  and  thanks  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  for  his  professed  kindness  to  Cabool  traders.  His  mission  should  be 
Runianin.  assumed  to  havc  been^  as  represented,  entirely  for  commercial  objects;  and  no 
A^hAnMan.  notice  nccd  be  taken  of  the  messages  with  which  he  may  profess  to  have  been 
charged."  The  British  ministry  when  the  subject  was  reported  to  them  viewed 
it  in  a  more  serious  light,  and  Lord  Palmerston  transmitted  to  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Durham  as  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg,  the  draft  of  a  note  to  be  presented  to  Count  Nesselrode. 

This  note,  after  stating  '^that  events  which  have  lately  occurred  in  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  render  it  necessary  for  the  British  government  to  request 
from  that  of  Russia,  explanations  with  respect  to  certain  circumstances  which 
are  connected  with  those  events,  and  which  ha^e  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
Lord  Pal-  relations  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,"  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
note.  common  course  of  action  which  the  two  governments  had  agreed  to  pursue  in 
regard  to  Persia,  and  the  violation  of  this  agreement  by  Count  Simonich,  who, 
while  the  British  envoy  at  Teheran  "was  preaching  moderation  and  peace,"  was 
on  the  contrary  "inciting  to  war  and  conquest"  Count  Nesselrode,  when 
applied  to,  had  at  once  declared,  that  if  Count  Simonich's  conduct  was  as 
represented,  he  was  not  acting  in  accordance  with  but  directly  in  the  face  of 
his  instructions,  and  in  proof  of  this,  an  offer  was  made  by  M,  Rodofinikin, 
the  head  of  the  eastern  department  in  Count  Nesselrode's  office,  to  show  the 
Earl  of  Durham  the  book  in  which  all  the  instructions  given  were  entered 
At  this  time  Count  Nesselrode  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  respecting 
Count  Simonich's  conduct,  but  these,  the  note  proceeds  to  say,  "have  been 
fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  information.  For  not  only  did  the  prime  min- 
ister of  the  Shah  state  that  Count  Simonich  had  urged  his  Persian  majesty  to 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Herat,  but  Count  Simonich  himself  admitted  to 
Mr.  M'Neill  that  he  had  done  so ;  though  he  added  that  in  so  doing  he  had 
disobeyed  his  instructions."  Nor  had  he  stopped  here.  He  had  during  the  last 
twelve  months  advanced  to  the  Shah  the  sum  of  50,000  tomans,  to  "enable 
him  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  against  Herat^"  and  had  also  announced 
to  him,  that  "if  his  Persian  majesty  should  succeed  in  taking  Herat,  the  Russian 
government  would  release  Persia  from  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  its  debt 
to  Russia."  Subsequently  when  the  siege  of  Herat  was  in  progress,  and  both 
Mr.  McNeill  the  British  minister  and  Count  Simonich  had  arrived  in  the  Persian 
camp,  while  the  former,  who  had  arrived  first,  was  in  hopes  of  terminating 
the  war  "in  a  manner  satisfactory  and  honourable  to  both  parties,"  the  latter, 
"assuming  a  part  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  British  minister  had  acted, 
appeared  publicly  as  the  military  adviser  of  the  Shah,  employed  a  staff  officer 
attached  to  the  Russian  mission  to  direct  the  construction  of  batteries,  and  to 
prosecute  the  offensive  operations  furnished  a  further  sum  of  money  for  distri- 
bution to  the  Persian  soldiers ;  and  by  his  countenance,  support,  and  advice,  con- 
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firmed  the  Shah  in  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  his  hostilities.*  Passing  from  a.d.  isst. 
tliis  subject  the  note  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  British  government  "possess  a 
copy  of  a  treaty  which  has  been  concluded  between  Persia  and  the  Afghan  ^^  ^^\' 
ruler  of  Candahar,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  guaranteed  by  Count  not«. 
Simonich,  and  the  stipulations  of  which  are  injurious  and  offensive  to  Great 
Britain."  The  guarantee  ''contains  a  promise  to  compel  Persia  to  defend  the 
rulers  of  Candahar  against  attack  from  any  quarter  whatever,"  and  though  *'in 
this  stipulation  no  specific  allusion  is  made  to  England,'^  yet  the  intention 
might  be  inferred  from  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty  "which  was  less  cautiously 
worded,  and  in  which  specific  allusion  was  made  to  Eugland,  as  one  of  the 
powei*s  against  whom  assistance  was  to  be  given  by  Russia  to  the  rulera  of 
Candahar/'  Still  more  recently,  a  Russian  agent  of  the  name  of  Yikovich, 
"said  to  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding  at  Orenburg,  was 
the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  emperor  and  Count  Simonich  to  the  ruler  of 
Cabool,"  and  Count  Simonich  "announced  to  the  Shah  of  Peraia  that  this 
Russian  agent  would  counsel  the  ruler  of  Cabool  to  seek  assistance  of  the 
Persian  government  to  support  him  in  his  hostilities  with  the  ruler  of  the  Pun- 
jab ;  and  the  further  reports  which  the  British  government  have  received  of  the 
language  held  by  this  Russian  agent  at  Candahar  and  at  Cabool,  can  lead  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  detach  the  rulers 
of  those  Afghan  states  fix)m  all  connection  with  England,  and  to  induce  them 
to  place  their  reliance  upon  Persia  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  upon 
Russia. " 

Notwithstanding  the  long  extracts  which  have  been  already  made  from  this  itttpintad 
note,  the  conclusion  is  too  spirited  and  important  to  be  omitted.  "The  British 
government  readily  admits  that  Russia  is  free  to  pursue,  with  respect  to  the 
matters  in  question,  whatever  course  may  appear  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Russia;  and  Great  Britain  is  too  con* 
scious  of  her  own  strength,  and  too  sensible  of  the  extent  and  sufficiency  of  the 
means  which  she  possesses  to  defend  her  own  interests  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  regard  with  any  serious  uneasiness  the  transactions  to  which  this  note 
relates.  But  the  British  government  considers  itself  entitled  to  ask  of  tlie 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  whether  the  intentions  and  the  policy  of  Russia 
towards  Persia  and  towards  Great  Britain  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  declara- 
tions of  Count  Nesselrode  and  M.  Rodofinikin  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  or  from 
the  acts  of  Count  Simonich  and  M.  Vikovich;  and  the  British  government 
thinks  itself  also  justified  in  observing,  that  if  from  any  cause  whatever  the 
Russian  government  has,  subsequently  to  the  months  of  February  and  May, 
1837,  altered  the  opinions  which  were  then  expressed  to  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
then  and  in  such  case,  the  system  of  unreserved  reciprocal  communication  upon 
Persian  affairs  which  of  late  years  has  been  established  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, gave  to  the  British  cabinet  a  good  right  to  expect  that  so  entire  a 
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A.D.  1837.  change  of  policy  on  the  paf  t  of  Bussia,  together  with  the  reasons  on  which  it 

was  founded,  would  have  been  made  known  to  her  majesty's  government  by 

Lord  Pal'     the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  acts 

notenutire  of  Russian  sgcuts  iu  Pcrsia  and  A%hanistan.      The  undersigned  (Marquis  of 

i^tri^u«?n  Clanricarde)  in  conclusion  is  instructed  to  say,  that  her  majesty's  government 

Aiijbanfaten.jg  persuadcd  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  will  see  in  this  communication, 

a  fresh  proof  of  the  anxious  desire  of  the  British  government  to  maintain 

unimpaired  the  friendly  relations  which  so  happily  subsist  between  the  two 

countries,  and  to  which  the  British  government  justly  attaches  so  great  a 

value ;  because  explanations  sought  for  with  frankness,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit, 

tend  to  remove  misunderstandings  and  to  preserve  harmony  between  nations." 

Count  Nesselrode  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  a  despatch  to  Count  Pozzo  di 

Borgo,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  London,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  he 

Newdis-      did  ''not  hesitate  a  single  instant  to  meet  the  £nglish  cabinet  with  a  frank 

claimer  of  , 

the  Runian  and  spoutaucous  explanation,  in  order  completely  to  remove  its  apprehensions 
government.^  to  the  intcutions  and  views  of  our  government  with  regard  to  the  afiairs  of 
Asia,"  he  made  a  very  lengthened  statement.    **  The  idea,"  he  said,  "  of  assailing 
the  security  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  of  possession  of  Great  Britain  in 
India  has  never  presented  itself  and  never  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  onr 
august  master.     He  desires  only  what  is  just  and  what  is  possible.     For  this 
twofold  reason  he  cannot  entertain  any  combination  whatever  directed  against 
the  British  power  in  India.     It  would  not  be  just^  because  nothing  would  have 
given  cause  for  it.     It  would  not  be  possible,  by  reason  of  the  immense  distance 
which  separates  us,  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made,  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  overcome,  and  all  this  to  realize  an  adventurous  scheme,  which  could 
never  be  in  accordance  with  sound  and  reasonable  policy.    A  single  glance  at 
the  map  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  in  this  respect  all  prejudice,  and 
convince  every  impartial  and  enlightened  man  that  no  hostile  design  against 
England  can  direct  the  policy  of  oui'  cabinet  in  Asia."    While  maintaining  that 
Mahomed  Shah,  **  in  determining  to  make  war  against  Herat,  was  completely 
within  the  limits  of  his  rights  as  an  independent  sovereign,*'  he  repeated  the 
assurance  formerly  given  that  instead  of  urging  him  to  such  an  enterprise,  which 
in  one  view  offered  no  chance  of  success,  Bussia  had  done  all  in  her  power  to 
divert  him  from  it,  and  to  induce  him  "  to  prefer  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  chief  of  Herat  to  a  state  of  hostility  indefinitely  prolonged.*'     Count 
Simonich  had  accordingly  received  a  positive  order  '*  to  employ  all  his  credit 
with  the  Shah  to  dispose  him  to  a  formal  accommodation."     It  was  no  dot^bt 
true  that  "  on  his  arrival  in  camp  Count  Simonich,  witnessing  the  distress  in 
which  the  Persian  army  was,  did  not  think  he  ought  to  refrise  his  assistance  to 
the  Shah  when  that  sovereign  earnestly  entreated  him  to  examine  the  works  of 
the  siege,"  but  *'  even  if  the  city  of  Herat  had  been  forced  to  open  its  gates," 
our  minister  had  suggested  a  pacific  arrangement,  by  which  "  Herat  would  have 
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been  given  over  to  Eohan  Dil  Khan,  chief  of  Candahar " — an  arrangement  a.d.  issr. 
which,  "if  it  had  actually  taken  place,  would  have  had  for  its  basis  the  inde- 
pendence of  A%hanistan,  by  imposing  upon  the  Shah  the  formal  obligation  in  R«»>^  ^' 
no  way  to  assail  the  integrity  of  the  country  of  which  the  Sirdars  are  actually  ^t  Hmt 
in  possession,  nor  the  tranquillity  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  are  the  chiefs."  "^^****° 
With  regard  to  M.  Witkewitsch  (Vikovich),  his  mission  to  Cabool  "  was  simply 
occasioned  by  the  mission  of  an  agent  whom  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  sent  to  us 
in  1837  to  St  Petersburg,  with  the  intention  of  forming  commercial  relations 
with  Russia."    It  had  for  its  object  "  neither  a  treaty  of  commerce  nor  any 
political  combination  whatever  which  a  third  power  could  have. reason  to 
complain  of  or  to  take  umbrage  at.     It  has  produced  and  was  intended  to 
produce  but  one  result — ^that  of  making  us  acquainted  with  a  country  separated 
from  our  frontier  by  great  distances,  which  oblige  oiu*  government  to  increase 
our  precautions,  in  order  that  the  activity  of  our  commerce  should  not  run  the 
risk  of  engaging  there  in  ruinous  enterprises  without  having  been  enlightened 
beforehand  as  to  the  chances  to  which  it  might  be  exposed." 

The  strict  accuracy  and  sincerity  of  this  explanation  were  questionable,  but  Th«axpiana- 

tion  deemed 

an  impc»rtant  step  towards  conciliation  was  made  by  the  recall  of  Count  aausftctoiy. 
Simonich,  who  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  DuhameL  Vikovich's  proceedings 
met  with  a  severer  condemnation,  and  led  to  a  more  lamentable  result  On 
reporting  himself  after  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Nesselrode  refused 
to  see  him,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  knew  no  Captain  Vikovich, 
except  an  adventurer  of  that  name,  who,  it  was  reported,  had  been  lately 
engaged  in  some  unauthorized  intrigue  at  Cabool  and  Candahar.  The  poor 
man,  who  bad  been  anticipating  praise  and  promotion,  hastened  home  in  a  fit 
of  despair  and  shot  himself  Lord  Palmerston  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  note.  Besides  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  ofiending 
ambassador,  it  had  drawn  forth  from  the  Russian  cabinet  the  strongest  assur- 
ances that  it  did  not  harbour  any  designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  India,  and  had  not  changed  the  policy  which  in  1834  the  two  powers 
had  agreed  to  adopt;  and  it  therefore  only  remained  to  say  that  " if  such  shall 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  if  her  agents  in  the  East  shall  faith- 
fully obey  their  instructions,  there  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  nothing 
can  hereafter  occur  in  those  quarters  that  can  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries." 

In  following  out  this  correspondence  between  the  two  governments  to  its 
close,  the  order  of  time  has  been  somewhat  anticipated,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in  order  to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  in 
A%banistan.  Dost  Mahomed  had,  as  we  have  seen,  given  strong  and  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  his  preference  for  a  British  alliance.  His  hope  at  first  was  that 
he  would  be  completely  secured  from  foreign  aggression,  and  that  Peshawer, 
on  which  his  heart  was  set,  but  which  he  had  now  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
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A.D.  1888.  reconquer,  would  be  restored  to  the  Afghan  monarchy  by  an  amicable  arrauge- 

ment.     In  this  hope  he  was  about  to  be  grievously  disappointed.     Lord  Auck- 

Negotiations  land,  though  sufficiently  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  India  seemed  to  be 

Afghan       threatened  irom  the  west,  was  not  yet  prepared  for  more  than  friendly  inter- 

^***        ference  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  them,  and  was  therefore  determined  to  avoid 

all  entanglements  which  might  oblige  him  to  resort  to  warlike  measures.    The 

utmost  which  he  was  prepared  to  offer  was  advice  to  the  Afghan  chiefs,  and  in 

return  for  this  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 

they  would  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  British  interests,  and  refrain  from 

forming  any  alliances  that  might  be  adverse  to  them.     The  unreasonableness 

of  such  an  expectation  was  so  obvious  that  Bumes  thought  he  might  take  it 

upon  himself  to  disregard  it;  and  accordingly,  on  finding  that  the  chiefe  of 

Candahar,  who  had  previously  been  on  the  point  of  forming  an  alliance  with 

British        Mahomed  Shah,  might  be  tempted  to  break  with  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 

promiBed     promisc  the  protection  of  the  British  government  against  any  attack  to  which 

y  xanm.  ^j^^^  might  thus  cxpose  themselves.     His  own  account  of  the  matter  in  a  letter 

to  a  private  friend  is  as  follows: — ''The  chiefs  of  Candahar  had  gone  over  to 

Persia.     I  have  detached  them,  and  ofiered  them  British  protection  and  cash 

if  they  would  recede,  and  Persia  attacked  them.    I  have  no  authority  to  do  so; 

but  am  I  to  stand  by  and  see  us  ruined  at  Candahar  ? "    He  adds — ''  If  the 

Persians  move  on  Candahar,  I  am  off  there  with  the  Ameer  and  his  forces,  and 

mean  to  pay  the  piper  myself" 

This  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  step  to  take  without  authority,  and 
it  cannot  therefore  excite  much  surprise  to  find  that  it  was  immediately  repu- 
diated Bumes'  letter  intimating  that  it  had  been  taken,  was  written  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1837,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1838,  Lord  Auckland, 
who  was  then  at  Bareilly,  on  his  way  to  Simla,  intimated  his  displeasure  by  a 
LoixiAuck-  letter  from  Mr.  Macnaghten.  *'It  is  with  great  pain  that  his  lordship  must 
t©  ratify  next  proceed  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  promises  which  you  have  held  out 
DffST*  to  the  chiefs  of  Candahar.  These  promises  were  entirely  unauthorized  by  any 
part  of  your  instructions.  They  are  most  unnecessarily  made  in  imqualified  terms, 
and  they  would,  if  supported,  commit  the  government  on  the  gravest  questions 
of  policy.  His  lordship  is  compelled,  therefore,  most  decidedly  to  disapprove 
them.  He  is  only  withheld  from  a  direct  disavowal  of  these  engagements  to 
the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  because  such  disavowal  would  carry  with  it  the  decla- 
ration of  a  difference  between  you  and  your  government,  and  might  weaken 
your  personal  influence,  and  because  events  might  in  this  interval  hzy^ 
occurred  which  would  render  such  a  course  unnecessary.  But  the  rulers  of 
Candahar  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in  confidence  upon  promises  so  given, 
and  should  affairs  continue  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  that  which  prevailed  at 
your  last  despatches,  you  will  endeavour  to  set  yourself  right  with  the  chiefe, 
and  will  feel  yourself  bound  in  good  faith  to  admit  that  you  have  exceeded 
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your  instructions,  and  held  out  hopes  which  you  find  upon  communication  a.d.  isss. 
with  your  government  cannot  be  realized"  Bumes  thus  admonished  and 
censured  had  no  alternative  hut  to  retract  his  promises,  and  the  Candahar 
chiefs,  throwing  themselves  once  more  into  the  arms  of  Persia^  concluded  a 
treaty,  which  Count  Simonich  guaranteed,  and  the  stipulations  of  which  are 
described  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  passage  above  quoted  from  his  note,  as 
"injurious  and  offensive  to  Great  Britain." 

While  the  friendly  ties  by  which  Bumes  hoped  to  have  bound  the  Candahar  Lord  Auck. 
cliiefs  were  thus  rudely  snapped  asunder,  Lord  Auckland  pursued  a  course  hangfatj 
which  almost  looks  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  produce  a  similar  alienation  in  ^^^^^^ 
Dost  Mahomed.    In  the  very  letter  in  which  Bumes  was  rebuked,  he  instmcts  ^'•^o™*^. 
him  to  deal  summarily  with  the  Ameer,  as  if  he  were  not  an  independent  chief, 
but  an  humble  dependant  placed  entirely  at  his  mercy.    *'  Should  he,''  says  his 
lordship,  ''seek  to  retain  the  agent  (Vikovich),  and  to  enter  into  any  descrip- 
tion of  political  intercourse  with  him,  you  will  give  him  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  your  mission  will  retire ;  that  your  good  offices  with  the  Sikhs  will 
whoUy  cease;  and  that,  indeed,  the  act  will  be  considered  a  direct  breach  of 
friendship  with  the  British  government     It  has  been  before  at  different  times 
stated  to  you,  that  the  continuance  of  our  good  offices  must  be  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  relinquishment  by  the  Ameer  of  alliances  with  any  power  to  the 
westward''    Nothing  could  be  more  dictatorial,  and  if  it  was  really  wished  to 
conciliate  the  Ameer,  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  these  instmc- 
tiona      For  what  were  the  good  offices  which  liis  lordship  was  willing  to 
undertake,  and  in  return  for  which  the  Ameer  was  to  bind  himself  indissolubly 
to  British  interests,  to  forego  all  alliances  with  neighbouring  powers,  and  as  a 
necessaiy  consequence   incur   their    displeasure,  and  risk  their  vengeance? 
Nothing  more  than  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Runjeet  Sing  to  refrain  from  unreMona- 
making  war  on  Cabool — a  thing  for  which  at  the  time  he  had  neither  the  demanded 
inclination  nor  the  meana    The  Afghans  themselves  ridiculed  the  very  idea,  and  *^°*  ^^' 
when  such  good  offices  were  talked  of,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  showing  that 
they  considered  themselves  insulted     What  then  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  when  the  same  messenger  who  brought  Bumes  his  letter  of 
rebuke,  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  from  the  governor-general  to  himself, 
couched  in  such  terms  as  the  following? — "In  regard  to  Peshawer,  tmth  compels 
me  to  urge  strongly  on  you  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  government 
of  that  territory.     From  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  his  regard  for  his  old 
alliance  with  the  British  government,  Maharajah  Bunjeet  Sing  has  acceded  to 
my  wish,  for  the  cessation  of  strife  and  the  promotion  of  tranquillity,  if  you 
should  behave  in  a  less  mistaken  manner  toward  him.     It  becomes  you  to 
think  earnestly  on  the  mode  in  which  you  may  effect  a  reconciliation  with  that 
powerful  prince,  to  whom  my  nation  is  united  by  the  direct  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  to  abandon  hopes  which  cannot  be  realized     The  interference  on  your 
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AD.  1888.  behalf,  which  my  regard  to  yourself  and  for  the  Afghan  people  has  led  me  to 
exercise,  haa  hitherto  protected  you  from  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  would 
Lord  Auok-  have  been  ruinous  to  you ;  and  if  you  can  establish  equitable  terms  of  peaa 
pereiii^  with  the  Maharajah,  you  will  enjoy,  in  a  security  which  has  long  been  unknown 
DoTiu-  ^  y^^>  ample  means  of  dignity  and  honour,  and  the  territory  which  is  actually 
homed.  under  your  government.  To  lead  you  to  hope  for  more  than  this  would  be  to 
deceive  you ;  and  even  for  this  object,  though  my  good  oflSces  would  be  readily 
employed  for  you,  I  would  always  be  carefiil  so  to  act,  as  to  consult  the  interests 
and  honour,  and  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Sikh  sovereign,  who  is  the  firm 
and  ancient  ally  of  my  country.  I  need  not  state  to  you  that  the  English 
nation  is  faithful  to  its  engagements,  and  true  to  its  word.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  I  have  written  plainly  to  you,  that  you  may  understand  correctly  the 
assistance  which  you  may  expect  from  me.  This  assistance  also  cannot  be  granted 
if  you  form  any  connection  with  other  powers  unsanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment If  you  wish  for  its  countenance  and  friendship,  you  must  repose  confiJ- 
ence  in  its  good  offices  alone.  Should  you  be  dissatisfied  with  the  aid  I  have 
mentioned  from  this  government,  which  is  all  I  think  can  in  justice  be  granted; 
or  should  you  seek  connection  with  other  powers  without  my  approbation ;  Cap- 
tain Bumes,  and  gentlemen  accompanjring  him,  will  retire  from  Cabool,  where 
his  frirther  stay  cannot  be  advantageous;  and  I  shall  regret  my  inability  to  con- 
tinue my  influence  in  your  favour  with  the  Maharajah.  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  recognize  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  led  me  to  state  the  truth  to  you, 
as  you  can  guide  your  actions  as  you  may  consider  most  proper  for  yourseK" 

Every  line  of  the  above  letter  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  Dost 
Mahomed,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  he,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  taken  Lord  Auckland's  supercilious  advice,  and  done  what  he  must 
now  have  considered  most  proper  for  himself,  by  breaking  off  the  negotiation 
jubbar       with  the  British  government.      He  acted  with  more  moderation,  and  was 
viewBthero-  cordially  seconded  by  hLs  brother  Jubbar  Khan,  who  continued  to  argue  after 
^^^'        Lord  Auckland's  letter  had  made  argument  all  but  hopeless,  and  proved  most 
convincingly  that  there  was  no  proportion  between  what  the  British  govern- 
ment offered  and  what  was  demanded  in  return  for  it     The  whole  letter,  he 
said,  betrayed  great  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  Afghanistan     The  offer  to 
restrain  Runjeet  Sing  was  worthless,  since,  so  far  from  his  seeking  to  attack 
Cabool,  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  the  Afghans,  who,  conceiving  ther 
had  just  ground  of  complaint,  assumed  the  offensive.     The  British  altogether 
overrated  the  value  of  their  offers,  when  they  expected  that  in  return  for  them 
the  Afghans  would  form  no  friendly  relations  with  Persia,  Russia,  Turkestan. 
&c.     Were  they  in  ftirtheranoe  of  British  interests  to  make  all  these  powers 
hostile,  and  yet  receive  no  promise  of  protection  against  the  hostility  tbi^ 
provoked?     Well  might  he  conclude,  that   "the  value  of  the  Afghans  had 
indeed  been  depressed,  and  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  Ameer's  disappointment' 
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Up  to  this  time,  though  the  Ameer  bad  declined  to  dismiss  Yikovich,  he  a  d.  isss. 
had  refrained  from  giving  him  any  public  countenance.     He  had,  however, 
distinctly  intimated  to  the  British  envoy,  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  untoward 
governor-general  to  declare  himself  fully  was  exhausting  his  patience,  and  that  LotdAuck 
as  the  interest  which  Russia  had  taken  in  him  deserved  acknowledgment,  he  to  dLi 
w^  unable  to  wait  longer  than  the  vernal  equinox.     When  Lord  Auckland's 
letter  was   delivered,  the   disappointment  which   it  produced  could  not   be 
mistaken.     The  Ameer  observed  that  "it  was  ftdl  of  meaning; "  that  he  would 
'*  reflect  seriously  on  what  best  suited  his  interests,  before  he  made  any  answer," 
and  ''would  send  ofl*  an  express  to  Candahar,  to  take  the  counsel  of  his  brothers 
on  what  so  vitally  concerned  their  common  interest"    The  delivery  of  Lord 
Auckland's  letter  took  place  on  the  23d  of  Februar5^  1838,  and  from  that  date- 


Mahomed. 


Cavdahab.— From  Fane's  Five  Yean  in  India. 

Mr.  Burnes  must  have  seen  that  the  fate  of  his  mission  was  sealed.    His  impres-  view«  of  Mr. 

BamM. 

sions  on  the  subject  are  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macnaghten,  dated  5th  March : 
**  From  various  quarters  I  have  meanwhile  heard  that  the  ruler  of  Cabool  is  but 
iU  disposed  to  meet  government  in  its  wishes;  and  the  advice  given  to  him  by 
one  of  the  iirst  individuals  whose  counsel  he  sought  was,  that  he  should  take 
the  British  government  at  their  word,  and  dismiss  their  agent,  since  there  was 
nothing  now  to  be  expected  from  his  presence  in  CabooL  From  the  receipt  of  the 
governor-general's  letter  to  the  present  time  nightly  meetings  have  been  held 
at  the  Bala  Hissar ;  and  the  Ameer  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  vent 
to  very  strong  expressions,  both  as  to  his  ftiture  proceedings,  and  the  disap- 
pointment at  the  slight  degree  of  appreciation  entertained  by  government 
regarding  him.  It  seems  veiy  clear,  though  the  final  answer  of  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  has  not  been  received,  that  we  have  little  hope  of  establishing  a  friendly 
connection  with  him  on  the  terms  wished  by  government." 

The  above  letter  had  only  been  despatched  when  Mr.  Burnes  was 
visited  by  Jubbar  Khan,  who  came  from  the  durbar  with  a  string  of  proposi- 
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A.D.  1888.  tions,  embodying  the  terms  on  which,  if  then  agreed  to,  the  Ameer  would 

decide  in  favour  of  a  British  connection.     They  consisted  chiefly  "of  a  promise 

New  pro-     to  DPotect  Cabool  and  Candahar  from  Persia;  of  the  surrender  of  Peshawer 

posals  of  -  . 

Dost  Ma-  by  Runjeet  Sing;  of  the  interference  of  our  government  to  protect  at  that  city 
thTBritidi  those  who  might  return  to  it  from  Cabool,  supposing  it  to  be  restored  to  Sultau 
Mahomed  Khan."  The  British  envoy,  as  if  he  had  now  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  supercilious  spirit  of  which  Lord  Auckland's  letter  had  set  him  the  example, 
took  high  ground.  ''I  at  once  informed  the.  Nawab  that  I  would  agree  to  none 
of  the  terms  proposed;  that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  race  as  illustrious  as 
the  Dooranees,  who  had  carried  their  sword  to  Ispahan  and  Delhi,  imploring 
protection  against  Persia;  that  as  for  Peshawer,  it  belonged  to  our  ancient  ally 
the  ruler  of  Lahore,  and  he  alone  could  surrender  it;  and  that  as  for  protecting 
those  who  returned  from  Cabool,  supposing  the  Maharajah  to  make  a  settle- 
menty  it  was  an  after  concern  which  it  was  now  useless  to  discuss^  as  well  as 
the  other  matters  stated,  since  the  Ameer  seemed  so  little  disposed  to  attend  to 
the  views  of  the  British  government,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
his  own  interests."  Shortly  after  Jubbar  Khan's  departure,  the  envoy 
addressed  a  formal  note  to  the  Ameer,  in  which,  after  affirming  that  the  only 
object,  originally  proposed  in  the  correspondence  opened  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, was  an  arrangement  with  the  Sikhs,  whereas  demands,  ''quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  Sikhs"  were  now  made,  he  stated  that  he  ''has  no  power  or 
authority  to  speak  on  other  matters,  as  is  well  known  from  his  lordship's  letter, 
and  he  would  therefore  be  deceiving  the  Ameer  by  listening  to  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  there  is  a  Russian  agent  here,  and  he  is  detained  by  the 
Ameer's  request,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Ameer  does  Qot  approve  of  the 
offers  of  the  British,  but  seeks  the  aid  of  others;  Mr.  Bumes  feels  it  due  to  him- 
self and  his  government,  to  ask  leave  in  consequence  to  return  to  Hindoostan." 
Negotiation  The  Amccr,  not  yet  prepared  to  relinquish  the  hope  he  had  so  long  enter- 
oontinned.  taiucd  of  an  advantageous  British  connection,  sent  two  counsellors  on  the 
following  day  with  proposals  "somewhat  modified,"  and  "with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret"  at  the  resolute  rejection  of  "all  that  had  been  uigedL"  Ulti- 
mately after  a  long  discussion.  Captain  Bumes  accepted  the  Ameer's  invitation 
to  visit  him  at  the  Bala  Hissar  in  the  evening.  In  his  account  of  the  interview 
he  says,  "  I  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  business,  and  said  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
he  had  not  taken  the  governor-general's  letter  in  the  spirit  it  was  written,  and 
that  he  had  deemed  it  harsh,  when  the  very  fact  of  his  lordship  sending  such  a 
letter  proved  the  interest  taken  in  him,  and  that  I  had  perused  the  document 
in  English  and  Persian  without  finding  a  single  expression  to  offend  him.  It 
was  true  it  was  a  very  explicit  paper,  but  the  Afghans  were  a  nation  famed 
for  their  straightforward  proceedings,  and  it  was  most  important  to  act  toward 
him  with  a  clear  good  faith,  and  let  him  know  at  once  what  might  be  expected 
of  the  British  government."    The  Ameer's  reply  consisted  chiefly  of  a  reiteration 
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of  his  high  admiration  for  the  British  government,  and  his  willingness  to  make  ad.  isss. 


any  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  its  friendship.  At  last  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  "  I  throw  myself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  Negotiation 
and  I  rely  on  the  sympathy  which  his  lordship  has  expressed/'  "  On  this,"  continued 
says  Bumes,  "  I  congratulated  the  Ameer  on  his  having  seen  his  own  interest  M^omed. 
hotter  than  to  permit  of  friendship  being  interrupted  between  him  and  a  nation 
so  well  disposed  towards  him ;  but  that  it  was  now  my  duty  to  tell  him  clearly 
what  we  expected  of  him,  and  what  we  could  do  in  return.  You  must  never 
receive  agents  from  other  powers,  or  have  aught  to  do  with  them  without  our 
sanction;  you  must  dismiss  Captain  Vikovich  with  courtesy;  you  must  sur- 
render all  daim  to  Peshawer  on  your  own  account,  as  that  chie&hip  belongs  to 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing ;  you  must  live  on  friendly  terms  with  that  potentate ; 
you  must  also  respect  the  independence  of  Candahar  and  Peshawer;  and 
co-operate  in  arrangements  to  unite  your  fiimily.  In  return  for  this  I  promise 
to  recommend  to  the  government  that  it  use  its  good  offices  with  its  ancient 
ally,  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  to  remove  present  and  friture  causes  of  difference 
between  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans  at  Peshawer,  but  as  that  chiefship  belongs  to 
the  Maharajah,  he  may  confer  it  on  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  or  any  other 
Afghan  whom  he  chooses,  on  his  own  terms  and.  tribute,  it  being  understood 
that  such  arrangement  is  to  preserve  the  credit  and  honour  of  all  partiea" 

Empty  as  these  professions  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern-  Letter  from 
ment  must  have  appeared  to  the  Ameer,  he  had  the  policy  to  speak  of  them  as  homed  to 
important  concessions,  and  to  request  that  they  might  be  immediately  reduced  nOT-|ra«^. 
to  writing,  in  order  that  he  might  "  fairly  see  what  is  expected,  and  what  is  to 
be  done  in  return."  No  written  document  being  given  at  the  time,  he  sent  two 
of  his  counsellors  a  few  days  after  to  renew  his  request  for  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
sea  what  use  he  could  have  made  of  it,  but  his  anxiety  made  the  British  envoy 
suspicious,  and  he  reftised  to  commit  himself  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow 
the  negotiations  further.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  Ameer  made  apparently  a 
last  effort  to  gain  over  the  governor-general  to  his  views,  by  addressing  him  in 
a  letter  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  unmeaning  phrases  and  compliments,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  Afghan  mode  of  intimating  that  the  negotiation  was  at  an 
end.  He  says  indeed,  "  To  make  known  objects  in  the  hope  of  profit  to  those 
personages  who  can  do  some  good  to  the  man  in  want,  is  consistent  with  pro- 
priety. Your  lordship  is  the  source  of  generosity  and  favour;  therefore  I  take 
the  liberty  to  repeat  my  grievances,  expecting  that  your  lordship  will  release 
the  Afghans  from  distress,  and  enlarge  their  possessions;"  and  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  Ajs  I  rely  on  your  lordship's  favour,  I  have  finely  laid  open  my  feelings 
in  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  since  delays  raise  up  fear  of  danger."  How  little 
these  expressions  conveyed  his  real  sentiments  was  made  apparent  only  two 
days  afterwards,  when  he  paid  Captain  Bumes  a  visit,  and  talked  in  a  tone 
which  he  had  never  used  to  him  before.     "  He  stated  that  he  had  been  received 
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AD.  1838.  by  our  government  aa  no  one;  that  his  friendship  was  worth  little;  that  he 

was  told  to  consider  himself  fortunate  at  our  preventing  the  Sikhs  coming  to 

Dart  Ma-      Cabool,  of  which  he  himself  had  no  fear ;  that  he  had  applied  to  us  for  a  cure 

homed'B 

•tAtflment  of  affairs  in  Peshawer,  but  our  remedy  waa  beyond  his  comprehension ;  and 
BixJL  that  though  he  felt  honoured  and  grateful  for  the  governor-general's  sending  a 
mission  to  him,  he  had  now  lost  every  description  of  hope  from  us;  that  he 
saw  little  or  no  probable  benefit  to  the  Afghans  as  a  people,  and  less  to  himself 
To  all  this  Bumes  could  only  reply  "  that  our  government  had  no  desire  to 
guide  him,  and  if  he  did  not  approve  of  its  offers,  he  need  not  accept  of  them." 
Though  the  crisis  was  now  evidently  approaching,  the  British  mission 
lingered  for  another  month,  and  on  the  21  st  of  April  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  Russian  agent  in  the  ascendant.  On  that  day  '*he  was  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  Cabool,  and  received  a  greater  degree  of  respect  than 
had  hitherto  been  shown  hiuL"  On  the  following  day,  Burnes,  still  unwilling 
to  believe  that  his  mission  was  to  terminate  in  failure,  renewed  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Ameer,  not,  he  says,  "from  any  hope  that  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  it  in  my  negotiations,  but  to  place  as  distinctly  as  possible  before 
him  how  much  he  might  have  himself  to  blame  for  what  followed."  The 
Ameer  in  his  reply,  which  was  returned  on  the  following  day,  made  no  secret 
Final  depar-  of  his  intention  to  secure  himself  by  new  alliances.      "Mankind,"  he  observed, 

tixre  of  tha 

British  "have  no  patience  without  obtaining  their  objects,  and  as  my  hopes  on  your 
government  are  gone,  I  will  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  other  governments. 
It  will  be  for  the  protection  of  A%hanistan  to  save  our  honour,  and,  God  for- 
bid, not  from  any  ill  design  towards  the  British."  He  concluded  thus:  "In 
making  friendship  with  any  government  my  object  will  be  to  save  and  enlarge 
Afghanistan ;  and  during  these  last  seven  months  I  have  told  you  eveiything 
of  note,  and  you  know  the  good  and  bad.  Now  I  have  consigned  myself  to 
Qod,  and  in  this  no  government  can  blame  me.  All  the  Afghans  will  be  grate- 
ful to  the  government  which  obliges  them.  There  is  no  more  to  say  which  is 
not  said.  If  you  like  to  speak  in  person,  or  examine  all  the  correspondence 
that  has  passed  between  us,  there  will  be  no  objection.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  took  to  come  so  far.  I  expected  very 
much  from  your  government,  and  hoped  for  the  protection  and  enlargement  of 
Afghanistan ;  now  I  am  disappointed,  which  I  attribute  not  to  the  ill  favour  of 
the  English,  but  my  own  bad  fortune.  Creatures  must  rely  on  the  Creator."* 
Bumes  understood  this  letter,  as  it  was  obviously  meant  to  be,  ''a  dear  dismissal 
of  the  mission.''  On  the -25th  of  April,  he  had  by  the  Ameers  appointment 
his  audience  of  leave ;  the  following  day  he  quitted  Cabool,  and  by  the  30th  he 
had  reached  Jelalabad,  frx)m  which  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macnaghten, 
stating  that  he  had  received  good  information  that  the  Ameer  had  been  con- 
stantly with  Vikovich  since  he  himself  left,  and  repeating  as  his  "most 
deliberate  conviction,  founded  on  much  reflection  regarding  the  passing  events 
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in  Central  Asia^  that  consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature  must  in  the  end  a.d.  issr. 
flow  from  them,  unless  the  British  government  applies  a  prompt,  active,  and 
decided  counteraction."     What  this  should  be  he  does  not  venture  to  hint,  but  ^^^^ 

^  ,  tiont  of 

the  subject  was  already  engaging  the  earnest  attention  both  of  the  Indian  and  British 
the  home  govemmenta    Their  deliberations,  almost  unconsciously  to  themselves,  J^i^ng"* 
gradually  developed  a  gigantic  scheme,  which,  neither  founded  in  sound  policy  ^*'«*'*"**'*°- 
nor  prosecuted  with  any  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  states,  was  justly 
punished  by  a  disaster,  to  which  the  previous  history  of  British  India  presents 
no  paralleL      Before  entering  on  the  details,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
siege  of  Herat,  and  of  the  means  by  which  that  so-called  key  of  India  was  pre- 
vented from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Persia. 


CHAPTER  IIT. 


The  siege  of  Herat — Lord  Auckland's  policy — DemonBtration  ia  the  Penian  Gulf — ^The  Tripartite 
Treaty— The  Simla  manifesto— The  army  of  the  Indus — Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 


NCOURAGED  by  the  Russian,'  and  regardless  of  the  remon-  New  Peniim 

Qxpedition 

strances  of  the  British  ambassador,  Persia  had  again  resolved  agsinrt 
on  the  siege  of  Herat.  Having  made  the  necessary  prepamtions,  *"  * 
Mahomed  Shah  set  out  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1837.  The  distance  to  be  accomplished  exceeded  600 
miles,  across  a  country  of  a  difficult  and  forbidding  character.  His  progress 
was  therefore  necessarily  slow,  and  nearly  three  months  elapsed  before  he 
reached  Nishapoor,  still  more  than  200  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Herat. 
As  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were  however  his  only  obstruction,  he  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  in  the  beginning  of  November,  having  crossed  the  Afghan 
frontier,  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Ghorian,  belonging  to  the  Heratee  territory. 
This  was  considered  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  having  recently  been 
garrisoned  with  a  large  body  of  picked  troops,  was  expected  to  make  a  pro- 
tracted resistance.  Through  cowardice  or  treachery  it  proved  otherwise,  and 
Ghorian  fell  almost  without  a  struggle.  Elated  with  this  success  the  Shah 
hastened  forward,  and  on  the  22d  of  November  took  up  a  position  before 
Herat  on  a  plain  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west 

The  city  now  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  siege,  stands  in  an  elevated  but  Portion  of 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  370  miles  nearly  due  west  of  Cabool.     Its  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  only  45,000,  but  its  position  near  the  point  where  the 
great   routes   from  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  India  intersect  each  other,  added 
greatly  to  its  importance,  both  commercial  and  military.     Its  means  of  resist- 
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A.D.  18S7.  ance  were  not  very  formidable.  The  defences  consisted  chiefly  of  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch,  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs,  which  being  situated 
within  the  town  itself,  could  not  be  cut  off;  a  mound,  formed  out  of  the 
materials  obtained  in  excavating  the  ditch ;  a  lofty  wall  of  imbumed  brick 
crowning  the  mound,  and  a  citadel,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  capable  of  defence 
even  if  the  city  were  taken.  The  wall  was  pierced  by  five  gates,  four  of  them 
giving  access  to  as  many  leading  thoroughfare&  These  intersected  each  other 
at  a  common  centre,  and  thus  left  a  large  space  which  had  a  domed  roof,  and 
formed  the  terminus  of  the  principal  bazaara  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Prince  Kamran,  who  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  now 
sovereign  of  Herat  In  early  life  he  had  repeatedly  given  proof  of  a  cruel 
blood-thirsty  temper,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years  had  added  other  vices,  which 
made  him  still  less  capable  of  conducting  the  government  Indulgence  in  every 
species  of  debauchery  had  made  him  feeble  and  indolent,  and  thrown  all 

real  power  into  the  hands  of  his  prime 
minister.  This  was  Yar  Mahomed,  a 
man  of  no  mean  talents,  but  utterly 
devoid  of  principle.  His  own  interest 
was  his  only  end,  and  his  usual  methods 
of  promoting  it  were  violence,  oppres- 
sion, and  extortion.  The  inhabitants, 
while  thus  alienated  from  their  rulers  by 
misgovemment,  were  unhappilj*^  divided 
among  themselvea  Composed  of  dif- 
ferent races,  Afghans,  Persians,  Beloo- 
chees,  &c.,  they  had  no  common  bond  of 
union,  and  were  even  at  deadly  enmity 
on  religious  grounds,  the  two  leading 
parties,  though  professed  followers  of 
Islamism,  belonging  to  the  hostile  sects 
of  Soonees  and  Sheeahs.  In  the  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  thus  produced,  tbe 
Afghans  being  the  dominant  race  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and  tyrannized 
without  mercy. 

Where  so  much  misgovemment  and  division  prevailed,  there  was  little 
reason  to  expect  that  Herat  would  make  a  successfrd  defence,  and  the  general 
impression  therefore  was  that  it  would  prove  a  comparatively  easy  conquest 
It  could  only  be  on  this  ground  that  the  British  envoy,  acting  on  instructions 
from  home,  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  Persian  expedi- 
tion from  being  undertaken.  Not  only  had  he  remonstrated  with  the  Shah 
and  his  ministers  in  terms  approaching  to  menace,  but  he  had  also  entered  into 
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commumcation  with  Kamran,  and  urged  him  to  save  himself  by  timely  conces-  a.d.  issr. 


siona   The  Heratee  ruler,  as  if  conscious  of  his  inability  to  resist,  had  voluntarily 
adopted  this  course,  and  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  except  the  barren  Tjnumicai 
name  of  independence.     This  however  was  the  very  thing  which  the  Shah,  Snerot!*" 
with  a  view  apparently  to  the  furtherance  of  other  ambitious  schemes  he  was 
meditating,  was  determined  to  wrest  from  him,  and  the  negotiation,  after  pro- 
mising a  peaceful  issue,  was  abruptly  terminated 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  siege  of  Herat  would  be  attempted, 
Yar  Mahomed  began  to  bestir  himse]f,  and  even  assumed  a  tone  of  defiance. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  M'Neill,  now  British  envoy  at  Teheran, 
he  says,  "Should  the  Persian  government  evince  any  great  desire  to  come  to 
Herat,  do  not  prevent  the  advance  of  the  army,  or  take  any  trouble  in  the 
matter.  It  is  an  affair  of  no  conseqiienca  Let  them  come,  in  order  that  they  oifflcuities 
may  prove  what  they  are  able  to  do.  May  it  please  God  the  merciful,  by  the  grace  expedition 
and  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  the  steed  of  their  wishes  shall  not  accomplish  H«mt. 
the  journey  of  their  design."  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  mere  boasting. 
Foraging  parties,  sent  out  into  the  surrounding  districts,  brought  home  abund- 
ant supplies  of  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  off  or  destroyed  everything 
that  might  have  been  of  advantage  to  an  invading  army.  Alliances  were 
foimed  with  mountain  tribes,  and  plans  arranged  for  cutting  off  the  Persian 
communications.  The  defences,  wherever  they  were  dilapidated,  were  rapidly 
repaired,  and  everything  wore  the  appearance  of  a  vigorous  defence.  Among 
the  circumstances  which  favoured  it,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  season 
at  which  the  siege  was  about  to  be  undertaken.  The  climate  of  Herat,  like 
that  of  A%hanistan  generally,  was  too  severe  to  render  a  winter  campaign 
advisable,  and  yet  the  Shah  had  been  so  long  detained  on  his  march,  that  unless 
he  could  succeed  by  a  sudden  onset,  of  which  there  was  no  probability,  all  his 
siege  operations  were  to  be  commenced  and  carried  on  amidst  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  a  bleak  and  rugged  mountain  district  The  obstacles  with  which  the 
besiegers  would  on  this  account  have  to  contend,  were  made  apparent  to  them- 
selves several  dajrs  before  they  actually  reached  Herat  Their  condition,  while 
nine  marches  remained  to  be  accomplished,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  M'Neill, 
in  a.  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston :  "The  whole  of  the  provisions  expected  from  the 
rear,  and  from  the  districts  on  the  right  of  the  line  of  march,  did  not  exceed  four 
days*  consumption ;  and  every  mile  the  army  advanced  was  carrying  it  so  much 
farther  from  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  cold  was  already  so  great,  tliat  the 
men  had  begun  to  suffer  from  it,  and  a  Persian  gentleman,  in  writing  to  his 
£Either,  states,  that  at  night  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  in  the  Ynoming  people 
could  neither  use  their  hands  nor  articulate  distinctly." 

Notwithstanding  actual  and  still  greater  foreseen  difficulties,  the  Shah 
commenced  operations  with  spirit  Having  taken  possession  of  all  the  gardens 
and  indosures  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  obtained  good  cover  among  a  cluster 
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of  ruins,  from  which  the  A:%hans  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dislodge  them,  the 
Persians  broke  ground,  and  by  the  10th  of  December  had  advanced  their 
trenches  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  Their  artillery,  however,  the  arm  in 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  most  powerful,  was  productive  rather  of  fear 
than  of  danger,  and  failed  to  make  any  impression  which  could  be  turned  to 
account  After  the  first  few  days  of  terror,  caused  by  the  loud  and  constant 
firing  and  the  frequent  bursting  of  shells  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  inliabi- 

tants  gradually  laid  aside  their 
fears,  and  recovered  the  presence 
of  mind  which  they  appeared  at 
firet  to  have  lost  The  garrison 
made  bold  and  often  successful 
sorties,  and  felt  so  confident  of 
their  ability  to  repel  an  assault, 
that  three  of  the  five  gates  re- 
mained open,  for  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and 
even  the  cattle  were  sent  out  to 
pasture.  The  confidence  thus  in- 
spired was  owing  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  presence  and  activity 
of  a  young  English  officer,  Eldied 
Pottinger,  who  having  been  sent 
by  his  unde.  Colonel  (afterwards 
servicee  Sir  Hcury)  Pottinger,  then  resident  in  Scinde,  on  an  exploratory  tour  in 
rottinger.  A%hanistan,  was  fortunately  in  Herat  when  the  Persians  made  their  appear- 
ance before  it.  Having  no  official  appointment,  he  had  at  first  professed  to  be 
only  a  horse  dealer,  and  had  afterwards  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Syed  or 
Mussulman  devotee.  In  Herat,  less  necessity'  was  felt  for  concealing  his  real 
character,  and  he  was  permitted  at  his  own  request  to  pay  a  visit  to  Yar 
Mahomed,  who,  after  giving  him  a  cordial  welcome,  introduced  him  to  his 
master.  From  that  time  he  obtained  a  recognized  footing  in  Herat,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  in  which  it  was  about  to  be 
engaged.  His  courage  and  skill  were  immediately  put  in  requisition,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  become,  at  least  in  regard  to  military  matters,  one 
of  Yar  Mahomed's  most  influential  advisers.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bombay 
artillery,  he  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  siege  operations,  and  was 
thus  able  to  furnish  the  kind  of  information  which  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
required. 

The  siege  proved  very  desultory,  and  furnished  few  incidents  worthy  of 
detail.  In  the  begining  of  January,  1838,  some  alarm  was  caused  in  the  city  by 
the  mining  operations  of  the  besiegers,  but  after  means  had  been  taken  to  coun- 
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teract  them  the  garrison  took  new  courage,  and  even  prepared  to  take  the  a.d.  im. 
initiative.      The  first  proposal  was  to  venture  on  a  night  attack.      Owing  to 
some  mismanagement,  after  every  preparation  had  been  made,  the  intention  siow  pro- 
was  abandoned.     The  next  proposal  was  to  venture  out  by  day,  and  risk  a  of  Herat. 
regular  battle.     This  time  it  did  not  prove  a  feint      On  the  26th  of  January, 
both  cavalry  and  infentry,  to  the  number  of  at  least  7000,  marched  out  into  the 
plain.      The  Persians  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  and  an  encounter  took 
place,  which  was  continued  with  varying  success  throughout  the  day.   -  No 
decisive  result  was  gained,  but  as  the  Heratees  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon 
their  outposts  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  ground  thus  abandoned,  they 
claimed,  and  had  certainly  the  best  title  to  daim  the  victory. 

The  above  encounter,  or  rather  series  of  skirmishes,  had  gone  far  to  prove 
that  besi^ers  and  besieged  were  pretty  equally  matched,  and  that  time,  rather 
than  prowess,  would  ultimately  determine  the  result.  •  The  siege  accordingly 
was  continued  in  a  very  sluggish  manner.  The  Shah  indeed,  who  had  previ-  ^***^^^" 
ously  spumed  everything  like  fair  accommodation,  now  betrayed  an  anxiety  to 
treat,  and  made  various  overtures,  which  were  rejected  as  inadmissible. 
Active  operations  again  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative;  and  a  considerable 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  besiegers  by  the  capture  of  a  fortified  post 
not  more  than  800  yards  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort,  when  Mr.  M*Neill, 
the  British  envoy,  arrived  in  the  Persian  camp.  His  object  was  to  make  a 
last  effort  at  negotiation  by  offering  to  mediate  between  the  combatants.  He 
had  an  audience  of  the  Shah  on  the  13th  of  April  It  lasted  two  hours,  and 
was  so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  M'Neill  took  his  leave  under  the  impression  that 
the  Shah  was  really  disposed  to  accept  of  the  proffered  mediation.  At  a  subse- 
quent audience  he  actually  accepted  it,  and  it  was  publicly  announced  on  the 
16th  of  April  that  deputies  were  about  to  proceed  from  the  Persian  camp  into 
Herat  to  arrange  the  terms.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Shah  was  sincere, 
for  only  two  days  after,  the  Persians  opened  their  batteries  with  more  fury 
than  ever. 

This  hostile  proceeding,  at  the  very  time  when  friendly  mediation  was  pro-  ®"*^ . 
fessedly  accepted,  must  have  made  Mr.  M'Neill  very  doubtful  of  ultimate 
succesa  He  determined  notwithstanding  to  persevere,  and  in  the  evening  sent 
his  deputy.  Major  Todd,  to  seek  admission  into  Herat,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  proposed  mediation.  When  the  Persians  from  the  trenches 
announced  his  approach,  the  Afghans  replied  with  derision.'  -  Considering  the 
circumstances,  the  hour  was  ill-timed,  and  almost  justified  the  answer  returned 
by  Yar  Mahomed,  that  at  that  hour  he  would  not  allow  the  Shah  himself  to 
enter,  but  that  the  English  deputy,  on  presenting  himself  on  the  morrow  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  city,  would  be  admitted.  Very  possibly  there  was  a 
suspicion  that  the  Persians  wished  to  use  the  admission  of  Major  Todd  as  a 
means  of  forcing  an  entrance  for  themselves,  but  Yar  Mahomed  himself  gave 
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A  D.  1838.  the  real  explanation  to  Pottinger,  when  referring  to  the  offered  mediation,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me ;  I  have  thrown  ashes  on  it  And  blackened 
Attempt  of  its  face  myself"  His  meaning  he  explained,  by  adding  that  he  wished  the 
to  mediate  Persians  to  understand  that  the  A%hans  trusted  to  their  good  swords,  and  did 
Pv^^  *  not  want  either  Turks,  Russians;  or  English  to  interfere.  He  wat  by  no  means 
and  Aifehan«.gjjj^gj,g  iu  this  dedaratiou,  though  he  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  good  poli^,  since 
it  might  tend  to  make  the  Shah  lower  his  terms. 

Major  Todd  on  the  following  morning  made  his  appearance  at  the  plade  indi- 
cated, and  being  at  once  admitted,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Kamran, 
who  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  sent  him  back  fully  author- 
ized to  declare  that  he  accepted  of  the  mediation  of  the  British  minister.  No 
sooner  was  Mr.  M'Neill  in  possession  of  this  authority  than  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Kamran  and  his  minister  It  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  was  every  way  satisfactoiy,  as  the  greatest  readi- 
ness was  expressed  to  ratify  any  agreement  which  he  might  judge  expedient. 
Everything  seemed  now  in  proper  train,  when  an  unexpected  visitor  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affaira  Just  aa  Mr.  M'Neill 
left  the  Persian  camp  for  Herat,  Count  Simonich  arrived  in  it.  The  e£Rbct  of  bis 
ito  fiiuupe.  presence  was  at  once  seen.  The  Shah,  retracting  his  previous  consent  to  medi- 
ation, stated  his  ultimattun  in  audi  terms  as  the  following: — *'  Either  the  whole 
people  of  Herat  shall  make  their  submission,  or  I  will  take  possession  of  the 
fortress  by  force  of  arms,  and  make  them  obedient  and  submissive."  Under 
these  circumstances.  Mr.  McNeill  contented  himself  with  laying  before  the  Shah 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  complaints  which  the  British  government  had  against 
him  Not  only,  though  informed  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
had  he  persisted  in  commencing  and  canying  on  the  siege  of  Herat,  but  he  had 
refused  redress  for  gross  insults  which  had  been  offered  by  his  officers  to 
members  of  the  British  mission.  One  of  these,  a  courier,  bearing  letters  from 
Herat  to  Teheran,  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Neill,  had  been  seized,  under  pretext  of 
his  being  a  native  Persian,  searched,  pillaged,  and  threatened  with  summar}* 
execution.  These  things,  which  the  Shah  had  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity, 
though  the  guilty  perpetrators  were  well  known  to  him  and  might  easily 
have  been  brought  to  justice,  made  it  impossible  that  friendly  relations  could 
any  longer  subsist  between  the  two  governments.  The  firmness  of  this  language 
intimidated  the  Shah,  and  he  again  professed  a  willingness  to  do  all  that  wa.s 
asked  of  him;  but  after  a  course  of  vacillation,  the  Russians  gained  a  complete 
ascendency,  and  Mr.  M'Neill  considered  that  be  had  no  alternative  but  to  put 
his  threat  in  execution.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  declared  the 
British  embassy  to  the  Persian  court  at  an  end,  and  took  his  departure  for  the 
frontier. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  auspices,  and  it  is  said  also  through  the  largesses  of 
Count  Simonich,  the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  new  vigour.     The  count  himself 
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personally  Buperintended  the  operatioDS,  and  Russian  engineers  conducted  them.  a.d.  isas. 
The  additional  skill  and  energy  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  beleaguered  city 
greatly  increased  the  miseries  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  neceasity  of  escaping  8i«8«  of 
from  them  by  an  acknowledgment  of  Russian  supremacy  as  a  preferable  tiunedunder 
altemativ^e  to  Persian  domination,  was  openly  discussed.  Pottinger,  whom  f,^^. 
Mr.  McNeill  had  authorized  to  act  as  British  agent  in  Herat,  having  now  an 
official  position,  had  acquired  an  additional  degree  of  influence,  and  showed  as 
much  political  wisdom  as  courage  in  his  manner  of  exercising  it.  The  struggle 
however  seemed  daily  becoming  more  hopelesa  In  fair  fight  the  Afghans  were 
seldom  worsted,  and  they  had  gallantly  repulsed  the  only  two  assaults  which 
had  yet  been  attempted,  but  the  most  dangerous  enemies  were  within — disease, 
fisunine,  and  general  despondency.  Encouraged  by  new  prospects  of  success, 
the  besiegers  had  resolved  on  one  great  effort  It  was  made  on  the  24th  of 
June,  under  the  form  of  a  general  assault,  embracing  five  points  at  once. 
Though  sufficient  warning  had  been  given  of  its  approach,  no  adequate  effort 
had  been  made  to  meet  it,  and  it  had  at  first  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  garrison,  roused  to  redoubled  efforts,  repulsed  the  assaults 
at  all  points  but  one.  In  the  mound  on  which  the  wall  was  reared  were  two 
fau89€  braies,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  which,  though  not  considered  important 
enough  to  be  enumerated  among  the  defences  of  the  place,  formed  its  best  secu- 
rity during  an  actual  assault  At  one  of  the  points  attacked,  the  assailants  forced 
their  way  into  the  lower  fa/usse  braie,  and  then  pushing  up  the  slope,  carried 
the  upper  fa/uase  braie,  immediately  beyond  which  was  a  practicable  breach. 
Some  of  the  storming  party  reached  it,  and  the  capture  was  on  the  point  of  being  a  gnnd 
effected  when  the  A%han  reserve  arrived,  renewed  the  conflict  which  other  poiMd. 
defenders  had  abandoned  in  despair,  and  drove  back  the  assailants  in  confusion 
The  chief  merit  of  this  repulse  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Eldred  Pottinger.  The 
first  noise  of  the  assault  had  brought  him  and  Yar  Mahomed  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Pottinger  saw  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and,  retaining  all  his  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind,  pointed  out  what  was  necessary  in  order  to  avert  it 
Yar  Mahomed,  on  the  other  hand,  though  his  personal  courage  was  undoubted, 
became  completely  unmanned,  and  sat  down  as  if  in  despair.  Pottinger,  seeing 
that  all  was  otherwise  lost,  succeeded  in  rousing  him,  and  when  he  again  lost 
heart,  actually  laid  hold  of  him,  and  moved  forward  with  him  to  the  breach. 
There  his  presence  and  recovered  energy  once  more  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and  the  Persians,  repulsed  at  every  point,  retreated  to  their  camp,  with  a 
loss  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  McNeill,  from  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain,  at  not  less  than  1700  or  1800  men. 

The  Persians,  though  they  had  well  nigh  succeeded  in  the  assault,  had 
suffered  too  severely  to  have  any  inclination  to  repeat  it;  and  the  A%hans,  as 
if  more  frightened  at  the  danger  they  had  run  than  elated  at  their  success  in 
repelling  it,  showed  no  inclination  to  assume  the  offensive.     On  both  sides 
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there  was  a  greater  inclination  than  before  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
A  tacit  Conld  the  Shah  have  maintained  his  ground  and  persisted  in  the  blockade  into 
b^eeTthe  which  the  siege  had  been  virtually  converted,  the  whole  contest  would  have 
^^"]J^^j^  been  reduced  to  a  question  of  time — Which  of  the  two  parties  would  first  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition?  It  may  seem 
that  the  besieged,  cooped  up  within  their  walls,  and  threatened  both  with 
famine  and  pestilence,  must  have  been  compelled  to  succumb.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Shah  had  suffered  severely  in  carrying  on  the  siege.  One  winter, 
necessarily  entailing  the  severest  privations,  had  been  endured,  and  midsummer 
had  arrived  without  bringing  any  prospect  of  a  successful  issue.  Numerous 
losses  had  been  sustained  in  actual  conflict,  a  still  greater  number  by  desertion 
and  disease,  and  the  communications  with  Persia  were  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  by  the  pillaging  hordes  interposed  between  it  and  the  camp. 
The  treasury  too  was  exhausted,  and  the  promises  of  Count  Simonich  to 
replenish  it  were  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  be  trusted  to.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  continue  the  siege,  even  assuming  it  to  be  practicable,  was 
little  short  of  madness.  Sooner  or  later,  discomfiture,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  would 
ensue.  Though  unable  to  conceal  the  truth  from  himself,  the  Shah  was  too 
obstinate  to  yield  of  his  own  accord,  and  incur  the  disgrace  of  raising  the  siege, 
but  his  anxiety  for  renewed  negotiation  proved  how  willing  he  would  be  of  any 
decent  pretext  for  withdrawing.  With  such  a  pretext  he  was  now  furnished. 
British  ex-         Prcvious  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  M'Neill  from  the  Persian  camp,  the  atten- 

pedition  to       ,  *  ,  ,  * 

the  Perrian  tlou  of  the  Indian  government  had  been  earnestly  directed  to  the  siege  of  Herat, 
and  to  the  supposed  dangers  to  which  its  fall  would  expose  our  Indian  empire- 
As  early  as  the  Ist  of  May,  1838,  the  governor-general  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  M'Neill,  after  stating  his  belief  "that  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Persia 
is  at  the  present  moment  exceedingly  critical,'"  suggested  that  it  might  prove  of 
"very  essential  aid"  to  his  negotiations,  **were  as  many  cruisers  as  can  be  saved 
for  the  service,  together  with  a  regiment  of  native  infantry,  despatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  service"  on  which  it  might 
be  deemed  expedient  to  employ  them,  "with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
interests  in  Persia."  Without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Lord  Auckland  had  at 
once  acted  on  this  suggestion,  by  instructing  the  Bombay  government  to  fit  out 
and  despatch  the  proposed  expedition,  "at  the  earliest  practicable  period" 
Little  time  was  lost,  and  on  the  19th  of  June  the  expedition  arrived  in  tb^ 
neighbourhood  of  Bushire,  and  landed  the  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  387,  on 
the  island  of  Karrak.  No  opposition  was  oflfered,  the  governor  on  being  informed 
"that  the  British  government  had  sent  up  a  body  of  troops  upon  a  special 
service,  and  that  the  island  of  Karrak,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
had  been  chosen  for  their  place  of  residence,"  simply  replying,  "that  the  island, 
its  inhabitants^  and  everything  it  contained,  were  entirely  at  our  disposal." 
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Some  additional  troops  and  stores  were  afterwards  landed,  but  the  80*called  ad. isss. 


demonstration  continued  to  be  to  the  last  a  very  paltry  affair.      Such  however 
was  not  the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  those  who  only  heard  of  it  at  a  distance,  British  ex 
and  it  was  generaUy  spoken  of  as  a  serious  and  formidable  invasion^  which  had  tLePenian 
probably  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  Persian  dynasty.  ^"*'' 

The  Shah,  in  one  of  the  last  interviews  which  Mr.  M*Neill  had  with  him 
before  quitting  the  camp,  had  offered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Herat  and  conclude 
a  treaty  with  its  ruler,  provided  he  was  furnished  "  with  such  a  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  arrangement,  as  might  enable  him  to  relinquish  with  honour  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,"  and  he  himself  proposed  "that  the  British 


fe^:^£r.*«-:l 
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government  should  threaten  him  if  he  did  not  return,"  and  "that  this  threat 
should  be  conveyed  in  writing,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  show  the 
document  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  not  lightly  abandoned  the  expedition 
he  had  undertaken."  -  The  document  furnished  by  Mr.  M'Neill,  in  compliance  Terms  de- 

.#^  manded  by 

with  this  request,  was  entitled,  ''Memorandum  of  the  demands  of  the  British  the  British 
government,  presented  to  the  Shah,**  and  was  in  the  following  terms : — "1st,  That  te>Tti^*^* 
the  Persian  government  shall  conclude  an  equitable  arrangement  with  the  gov-  ^^**** 
emment  of  Herat,  and  shall  cease  to  weaken  and  disturb  these  countries.     2d, 
That  the  Persian  government,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  general  treaty, 
shall  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  shall  place 
the  commercial  agents  of  Great  Britain  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to   - 
privileges,  &c.,  as  the  consuls  of  other,  powers.    3d,  Tliat  the  persons  who  seized 
and  ill-treated  Ali  Mahomed  Beg,  a  messenger  of  the  British  mission,  shall  be 
punished,  and  that  a  firman  shall  be  issued,  such  as  may  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  nations.     4th,  That  the 
Persian  government  shall  publicly  abandon  the  pretension  it  has  advanced,  to 
a  right  to  seize  and  punish  the  Persian  servants  of  the  British  mission,  with- 
out reference  to  the  British  minister.      6th,  That  the  governor  of  Bushire,  who 
threatened  the  safety  of  the  British  resident  there,  shall  be  removed ;  that  the 
other   persons  concerned   in  that  transaction   shall  be  punished,   and  that 
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A.D.  1838.  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings."  On 
receiving  this  document,  the  Shah  at  once,  and  with  some  reason,  declared  that 
Siege  of  it  "was  uot  what  he  wanted" — ^a  variety  of  other  matters  had  been  introduced 
into  it»  whereas,  "what  he  required  was,  a  single  statement  on  the  subject  of 
Herat,  on  a  small  bit  of  paper  which  he  could  carry  about  with  him,  and  show 
to  every  one — not  a  great  paper  like  that"  The  demonstration  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  being  certainly  m\ich  stronger  than  any  written  threat,  might  well 
supply  its  place,  and  the  Shah's  answer  therefore  was,  ''We  consent  to  the 
whole  of  the  demands  of  the  British  government  We  will  not  go  to  war. 
Were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  their  friendship,  we  should  not  return  from  before 
Herat  Had  we  known  that  our  coming  here  might  risk  the  loss  of  their 
friendship,  we  certainly  would  not  have  come  at  all."  This  answer  was  given 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1838,  but  hostilities  were  to  some  extent  persisted  in  till 
the  9th  of  September,  when  the  siege  was  finally  raised,  and  the  Persian  army, 
baffled  and  dispirited,  commenced  its  march  homewards. 
Lord  Aaok-  ^Thc  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  only  a  first,  and  a  comparatively 
likepoiipy.  insignificant  step  in  the  warlike  policy  which  Lord  Auckland  was  now  prepared 
to  pursue.  In  a  minute  dated  12th  May,  1838,  after  r^erring  to  a  letter  to 
the  secret  committee,  in  which  he  had  intimated  his  intention  not  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  Persia  upon  Candahar  and  Cabool,  whether  by  arms  or  money,  he 
viitually  retracted  the  intimation.  "  Circumstances,"  he  says,  "  have  occurred 
which  may  materially  modify  my  views,  for  Russian  agents  have  now  put 
themselves  prominently  forward  in  aid  of  the  designs  of  Persia,  and  we  could 
scarcely  with  prudence  allow  this  new  and  more  formidable  element  of  disorder 
and  intrigue  to  be  established,  without  opposition,  on  our  frontiera'"  In  a  letter 
to  the  secret  committee  only  ten  days  later  in  date  than  the  above  minute,  he 
tells  them  "that  the  emergency  of  afifairs  may  compel  me  to  act  without 
awaiting  any  intimation  of  your  views  upon  the  events  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  Persia  and  A%hanistan,"  and,  moreover,  that  "in  anticipation  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  matters 
in  train  by  previous  negotiation,  in  order  to  render  whatever  measures  of  direct 
interference  I  may  be  obliged  to  adopt  as  effective  as  possible." 
Mr.  Mao  The  negotiation  above  referred  to  as  intended  ''to  put  matters  in  train," 

^^to  was  a  mission  by  Mr.  Macnaghten,  the  political  secretary  of  government  to 
^**^'  Lahore.  The  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Macnaghten,  composed  apparently  hy 
Mr.  Henry  Torrens,  who,  as  deputy-secretary,  had  remained  with  the  governor- 
general,  are  in  a  style  of  unusual  grandiloquence.  In  the  extract  printed  by 
government  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  commence  thus: — "In 
any  discussion  upon  the  present  policy  of  the  Indian  government,  you  may 
remark  that  the  governor- general  has  no  appetite  for  wars  and  conquest;  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  East  Indian  empire  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  amply 
extensive;  that  he  would  rather  conquer  the  jungle  with  the  plough,  plan^ 
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villages  where  tigers  have  possession,  and  spread  commerce  and  navigation  ad. isas. 
upon  waters  which  have  hitherto  been  barren,  than  take  one  inch  of  territory 
from  his  neighbours,  or  sanction  the  march  of  armies  for  the  acquisition  of  instructions 
kingdoms;  yet  that  he  feels  Strong  in  military  means,  and  that  with  an  army  to  Mr.  luc- 
of  100,000  men  under  European  officers  in  Bengal,  and  with  100,000  more  "**^**"- 
whom  he  might  call  to  his  aid  fix)m  Madras  and  Bombay,  he  can  with  ease 
repel  every  aggression  and  punish  every  enemy."      Such  being  the  case,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  governor-general  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
give  himself  any  concern  with  what  might  be  passing  beyond  his  own  frontier, 
and  had  therefore  instructed  Mr.  Macnaghten  to  intimate  to  Runjeet  Sing  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  A%hanistan.     The  chiefs 
must  settle  their  feuds  in  their  own  way,  and  the  monarch  of  Lahore  was 
welcome  to  conquer  them  if  he  could     In  the  extract  of  the  instructions  printed 
by  government,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  not  their  purport,  but 
in  the  additional  extract  given  by  Mr.  Kaye  fr*om  the  MS.  records,  in  his  excel- 
lent History  of  the  Wa/r  in  Afghanistcm,  more  explicit  information  is  afforded, 
and  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  kind  of  policy  which  was  about  to  be  adopted. 
After  listening  to  all  the  Maharajah  "  has  to  say,"  or  "  in  the  event  of  his  show- 
ing no  disposition  to  commence  the  conference,"  you  can,  continues  Mr.  ToiTens, 
"  state  to  him  the  views  of  your  own  government."     Tliese  views  Qpibraced 
two  alternative  courses  of  proceeding.      The  one  "that  the  treaty  formerly 
executed  between  liis  highness  and  Shah  Shujah  should  be  recognized  by  the 
British  government,"  and  that  "whilst  the  Sikhs  advanced  cautiously  on  Cabool, 
accompanied  by  British  agents,  a  demonstration  should  be  made  by  a  division 
of  the  British  army  occupying  Shikarpoor,  with  Shah  Shujah  in  their  company, 
to  whom  the  British  government  would  advance  money  to  enable  him  to  levy 
troops  and  purchase  arms."     The  other  course  was  "to  allow  the  Maharajah  to 
take  his  own  course  against  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  without  any  reference  to  us." 

Bunjeet  Sing,  when  the  two  courses  were  submitted  to  him,  had  no  difficulty  Rmyeet 
in  arriving  at  a  decision.  Independent  action  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  ing  policy, 
with,  and  the  plan  by  which  he  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  British  govern- 
ment was  the  only  one  which  he  could  think  of  adopting.  Notwithstanding 
tliis  verbal  acceptance,  which  was  given  on  the  3d  of  June,  1838,  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  called  tripartite,  because  Rimjeet  Sing,  Shah  Shujah,  and  the  British 
government,  represented  by  the  governor-general,  were  parties  to  it,  were  not 
arranged  without  considerable  difficulty.  The  Sikhs  were  constantly  grasping 
at  new  advantages,  and  did  not  desist  till  a  significant  hint  had  been  given 
that  the  British  government  might  think  it  necessaiy  to  act  independently. 
Even  Shah  Shujah,  when  the  proposed  arrangements  were  submitted  to  him, 
though  he  was  naturally  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  regaining  a  throne,  from 
which  he  had  to  all  appearance  been  finally  excluded,  could  not  help  remon- 
strating against  the  lion's  share  set  apart  for  Runjeet  Sing.     Not  only  was  he 
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to  be  guaranteed  in  Peshawer,  and  all  the  other  districts  which  he  had  wrested 
from  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  event  of  his  assisting  the  Shah  with  an  auxiliaiy 
force,  he  was  to  have  an  equal  half  of  whatever  booty  might  be  acquired  fix)m 

the  Barukzyes,  and  was  moreover  to 
receive  an  annual  payment  from  Cabool 
of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  The  claim  to 
booty  was  scarcely  reasonable,  as,  on 
the  assumption  of  Shah  Shujah's  right 
to  the  throne,  the  Barukzyes  were  his 
subjects,  and  possessed  no  property 
which  was  not  already  at  his  sovereign 
disposal ;  the  annual  payment  was  still 
more  objectionable,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  amount  as  because  it 
implied  degradation.  The  King  of 
Cabool  had  hitherto  been  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign,  but  now  this  annual 
payment,  though  it  purported  to  be 
made  in  consideration  of  a  body  of  at 
least  5000  men  being  employed  to  re- 
instate the  Shah,  and  afterwards  kept 
ready  for  liis  service,  would  be  re- 
garded, and  would  be  in  fact  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  payment 
of  tribute.  While  thus  curtailed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
kingdom  of  Cabool  was  to  be  still  farther  diminished,  as  one  of  the  new  articles 
inserted  in  the  tripartite  treaty  expressly  stipulated  that  when  Shah  ShujaJi 
"  shall  have  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  in  Afghanistan,  he  shall  not 
attack  or  molest  his  nephew,  the  ruler  of  Herat,  in  possession  of  the  territories 
now  subject  to  his  government."  On  all  these  accounts  the  joy  of  Shah  Shujah 
at  the  prospect  which  had  unexpectedly  opened  upon  him,  was  not  without 
mixture,  and  he  therefore  submitted  a  written  statement  of  the  points  on  which 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain  siitisfaction  from  the  British  government  A  few 
concessions  were  in  consequence  made,  and  the  treaty  was  formally  concluded. 
Negotiation  being  now  terminated,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  for 
action.  Shah  Shujah  was  naturally  anxious  that  not  a  day  should  be  lost 
While  a  mere  pensioner  at  Loodiana,  and  a  mission  was  in  Cabool  confeniug 
with  Dost  Mahomed,  he  had  been  interdicted  from  corresponding  with  those  of  his 
foiiner  subjects  who  might  still  be  disposed  to  adhere  to  him.  This  interdict  Wi\s 
now  removed,  and  he  began  to  circulate  letters  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  support  on  which  he  might  calculate.  The  answer  was  so  favourable 
that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  flattering  himself,  and  even  inspiring  others,  with 
the  hope  that  thousands  were  ready  to  flock  to  his  standard.     One  fear  only 
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haunted  him,  and  it  was  that  others  would  attempt  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  achieve  it  for  himself     His  countrymen  were  too 
proud  and  jealous  of  their  independence  to  tolerate  a  foreign  invader,  and  there- 
fore it  was  essential,  if  not  to  his  success,  at  least  to  the  future  stability  of  his 
government,  thai  he  should  make  his  appearance  in  Afghanistan  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which- he  could  call  his  own,  because  raised  by  him,  paid  by  him, 
and  commanded  in  his  name.     The  first  thing  necessary  therefore  was  to  com- 
mence the  formation  of  such  an  army.     This  was  no  easy  task.     Money  being 
supplied  in  abundance,  there  was  no  lack  of  recruits,  but  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  in  any  sense  the  troops  of  Shah  Shujah. 
The  work  of  luising  and    disciplining   them   was   necessarily  committed  to 
British  officers,  who  were  alone  capable  of  performing  it,  while  the  small  pro- 
portion which  the  natives  of  Afghanistan  bore  to  the  whole  mass  collected,  made 
it  ludicrous  to  speak  of  it  as  an  Afghan  force.     Shah  Shujah,  who  was  well 
aware,  and  had  distinctly  declared  that  "the  fistct   of  his  being  upheld  by 
foreign  force  alone  could  not  £Eiil  to  detract,  in  a  great  degree,  from  his  dignity 
and  consequence,''  did  his  best  to  save  appearances  by  taking  an  open  and 
active  part  in  whatever  related  to  the  organization  of  his  army,  by  appearing 
often  on  parade,  where  the  honours  due  to  sovereignty  were  regularly  paid  to 
him,  and  by  causing  all  proceedings  of  a  military  nature  to  be  formally  and 
ostentatiously  reported  to  him.     These 
semblances,  however,   imposed  upon  no 
one;  the  real  fSEU^t  was  too  apparent;  and 
the  new  levies,   having  nothing  of  a 
national  character  belonging  to  them, 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  his  only  by 
a  misnomer.     They  would  still  there- 
fore have  been  detested  by  the  Afghans 
as  foreign  intruders,  even  if  they  had 
been  able  by  themselves  alone  to  carry 
him  in  triumph   to  Cabool.      Of  this, 
however,  they  were  totally  incapable, 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  success 
was  hopeless,  unless  the  British,  instead 
of  acting  merely  as  auxiliaries,  were  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest. 

The  governor-general,  when  he  gave  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Macnaghten,  did 
not  seem  to  contemplate  the  employment  of  British  troops  further  than  to  make  a 
demonstration  by  occupjdng  Shikarpoor.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  commander-in- 
chief;  who  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  hostilities  about  to  be 
waged,  insisted  that  the  espedition  should  be  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  a  complete  and  formidable  army  was  absolutely  required.  His 
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A.D.  1888.  opinion  prevailed,  and  accordingly  "  the  army  of  the  Indus'*  began  to  be  talked 
of.  Shah  Shujah  and  his  levies  were  still  to  take  the  lead,  but  a  British  army, 
Brifeuhpn-  following  closc  upou  their  steps,  was  to  cross  the  Indus  and  direct  its  mardi 
for™n°!S-  upon  Candahar.  The  preparations  were  accordingly  commenced  on  this  mag- 
ghanwar.  jjjg^j  gcalc,  and  in  August,  1838,  the  different  regiments  intended  to  be 
employed  were  warned  for  field  service.  Both  the  Bengal  and  the  Bombay 
presidencies  were  to  furnish  quotas.  The  army  of  the  former,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  was  to  rendezvous  at  Kurnal,  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jimina»  about  seventy-eight  miles  north  of  Delhi  The 
Bombay  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  was  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Scinde,  and  then  proceed  upwards  along  the  Indus  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Bengal  army. 
Lord  Aacw  Though  thcsc  preparations  had  been  begun,  Lord  Auckland  had  not  yet  com- 
^^u  bis  municated  his  intentions  explicitly  to  the  home  authorities.  This  was  now  done 
powoy.  in  a  letter  to  the  secret  committee,  dated  1 3th  August,  1838.  Knowing  generally 
the  views  entertained  by  the  British  ministry,  he  had  good  ground  for  antici- 
pating their  approval,  but  deemed  it  necessary  notwithstanding  to  enter  at 
some  length  into  a  justification  of  his  new  policy.  "  Of  the  course  about  to  be 
pursued,'*  he  says,  "there  cannot  exist  a  reasonable  doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our 
own  safety  to  assist  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Afghanistan  in  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.  The  welfare  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  requires  that  we  should,  in 
the  present  crisis  of  affairs,  have  a  decidedly  friendly  power  on  our  frontiers; 
and  that  we  should  have  an  ally  who  is  interested  in  resisting  aggression  and 
establishing  tranquillity,  in  place  of  a  chief  seeking  to  identify  himself  with 
those  whose  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  conquest  are  not  to  be  disguised. 
The  Barukzye  chiefs,  from  their  disunion,  weakness,  and  unpopularity,  were 
ill-fitted,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  useful  allies,  or  to  aid  us  in  our  just 
and  necessary  views  of  resisting  encroachment  from  the  westward."  Referring 
afterwards  to  the  great  expense  that  will  necessarily  be  incurred,  he  thinks  this 
consideration  must  "be  held  comparatively  light  when  contrasted  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  gained,"  and  then  speaks  of  his  own  responsibility. 
"  I  have  acted  in  a  crisis  which  has  suddenly  arisen,  and  at  a  period  when 
appearances  in  every  quarter  were  the  most  threatening  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  British  Indian  empire,  in  the  manner  which  has  seemed  to  me  essential  to 
insure  the  safety,  and  to  assert  the  power  and  dignity  of  our  government.  I 
have,  in  adopting  this  step,  been  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  it 
places  on  me;  but  I  have  felt,  after  the  most  anxious  deliberation,  that  I  could 
not  otherwise  acquit  myself  of  my  trusi"  On  this  subject  of  responsibility  it 
may  suffice  here  to  mention  that  the  mind  of  the  governor-general  must  soon 
have  been  set  at  rest.  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  now  Lord  Broughton,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  expediency  and  justice  of  the  Afghan  war  were 
strongly  questioned,  that  Lord  Auckland  "  must  not  bear  the  blame  of  the 
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measure;  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government;  and  he  might  mention  that  the  a.d.  i838. 
despatch  which  he  wrote  (he  was  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Control), 
stating  his  opinion  of  the  com^e  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  meet 
expected  emergencies,  and  that  written  by  Lord  Auckland,  informing  him  that 
the  expedition  had  already  been  undertaken,  crossed  each  other  on  the  way." 

After  the  above  communication  to  the  British  government,  another  of  great  "^^  ^^^ 

^  maiufeBto. 

importance  still  remained  to  be  made.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
no  misapprehension  in  any  quarter  as  to  the  groimds  and  objects  of  this  new 
war.  This  could  oiily  be  provided  against  by  a  full  exposition  made  patent  to 
all  the  world,  and  accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1838,  a  document,  since 
designated  the  **  Simla  manifesto,"  was  published  under  the  more  modest  title 
of  '*  Declaration  on  the  part  of  the  right  honourable  the  Governor-general  of 
India."  Its  length  will  not  allow  us  to  give  it  in  full,  but  its  importance  in 
itself,  the  discussion  which  it  originated,  and  the  historical  interest  which  still 
attaches  to  it,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  passed  over  slightly.  Its  object,  as 
announced  in  its  first  paragraph,  was  publicly  to  expound  the  "  reasons"  which 
have  led  to  the  "  important  measure"  of  directing  *'  the  assemblage  of  a  British 
force  for  service  across  the  Indus."  After  referring  to  the  treaties  made  in  1832 
with  the  rulers  along  the  line  of  that  river,  and  which  had  for  their  object,  by 
opening  its  navigation,  ''  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  to  gain  for  i^  contents. 
the  British  nation  in  Asia  that  legitimate  influence  which  an  interchange  of 
benefits  would  naturally  produce,'*  it  proceeds  to  notice  the  mission  of  Captain 
Bumes  to  CabooL  The  original  objects  of  this  mission  were  purely  commercial, 
and  contemplated  nothing  further  than  inviting  "  the  aid  of  the  de  facto  rulers 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  measures  necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to  those  treatiea'' 
Before  the  mission  had  reached  its  destination,  intelligence  arrived  that  "the 
troops  of  Dost  Mahomed  Ehan  had  made  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  on 
those  of  our  ancient  ally,  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,"  and  there  was  therefore 
reason  to  apprehend  that  ''the  flames  of  war  being  once  kindled  in  the  very 
regions  in  which  we  were  endeavouring  to  extend  our  commerce,  the  peaceful 
and  beneficial  purposes  of  the  British  government  would  be  altogether  frus- 
trated." The  governor-general,  "  to  avert  a  result  so  calamitous,"  authorized 
an  intimation  to  Dost  Mahomed,  that  "  if  he  would  evince  a  disposition  to  come 
to  just  and  reasonable  terms,"  he  would  exert  his  good  ojfices  "  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  amicable  understanding  between  the  two  powera''  The  result  was 
that  the  Maharajah,  "  with  the  characteristic  confidence  which  he  has  uniformly 
placed  in  the  faith  and  iriendship  of  the  British  nation,"  consented  that,  *'  in 
the  meantime,  hostilities  on  his  part  should  be  suspended."  Subsequently  it 
became  known  to  the  governor-general  that  the  Persians  were  besieging  Herat, 
and  that  "  intrigues  were  actively  prosecuted  throughout  Afghanistan  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  Persian  influence  and  authority  to  the  banks  o(  and  even 
beyond  the  Indus.*'     Meanwhile,  the  mission  to  Cabool  was  spending  much  time 
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AD.  1838.  " in  finiitless  negotiation."    Dost  Mahomed,  relying  " upon  Persian  encourage- 
ment and  assistance/'  urged  ''the  most  unreasonable  pretensions"  in  regard  to  the 
Principal     Sikhs,  *' avowed  schemes  of  aggrandizementandambition  injmious  to  the  security 
braced  in    and  poaco  of  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  ^*  openly  threatened,  in  furtherance  of 
manifeito.   thosc  schcmes,  to  Call  in  every  foreign  aid  which  he  could  oommand,"  making 
it  evident  that  ''  so  long  as  Gabool  remained  under  his  government,  we  could 
never  hope  that  the  tranquillity  of  our  neighbourhood  would  be  secured,  or 
that  the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire  would  be  preserved  inviolate."     Return- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Herat,  the  governor-general's  declaration  proceeds  as  follows:— 
*'The  siege  of  that  city  has  now  been  carried  on  by  the  Persian  army  for  many 
months.     The  attack  upon  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  and  cruel  aggression, 
perpetrated  and  continued,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  and  repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  after  every  just  and 
becoming  offer  of  accommodation  had  been  made  and  rejected.    The  besi^ed 
have  behaved  with  a  gallantry  and  fortitude  worthy  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause;  and  the  governor-general  would  yet  indulge  the  hope  that  their  heroism 
may  enable  them  to  maintain  a  successful  defence  until  succours  shall  read) 
them  firom  British  India."    While  Persia  has  thus  been  evincing  her  hostiUty 
so  as  to  compel  the  cessation  of  all  friendly  intercourse  with  her  government, 
the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  brothers  of  Dost  Mahomed,  "  have  avowed  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Persian  policy."    In  this  crisis  of  affairs,  while  the  governor-general 
''felt  the  importance  of  taking  immediate  measures  for  arresting  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  foreign  intrigue  and  aggression  towards  our  own  territories,'"  his  atten- 
tion was  naturally  drawn  "to  the  position  and  claims  of  Shah  Shujah-ul-MooIk, 
a  monarch  who,  when  in  power,  had  cordially  acceded  to  the  measures  of  united 
resistance  to  external  enmity,  which  were  at  that  time  judged  necessary  by 
the  British  government,  and  who,  on  his  empire  being  usurped  by  its  present 
rulera,  had  found  an  honourable  asylum  in  the  British  dominiona"     Though 
aware  ''  that  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  from  their  disunion  and  unpopularity,  were 
ill  fitted,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  useful  allies,"  yet,  so  long  as  they 
refrained  from  proceedings  injurious  to  our  interests  and  security,  the  British 
government  acknowledged  and  respected  their  authority.     Now,  however,  a 
different  policy  is  indispensable,  and  we  must  have  on  our  western  frontier 
"  an  ally  who  is  interested  in  resisting  aggression  and  establishing  tranquillity, 
in  the  place  of  chiefs  ranging  themselves  in  subservience  to  a  hostile  power, 
and  seeking  to  promote  schemes  of   conquest  and  aggrandizement"     The 
govemor>general  therefore  ''  was  satisfied  that  a  pressing  necessity  as  well  as 
every  consideration  of  policy  and  justice  warranted  us  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  Shah  Shujah-ul-Moolk,  "whose  popularity  throughout  Afghanistan"  has 
been  proved  "  by  the  strong  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  best  authorities." 
After  this  determination  it  seemed  "just  and  proper,  no  less  from  the  position 
of  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing  than  from  his  undeviating  friendship  towards  the 
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British  govemment,  that  his  highness  should  have  the  offer  of  becoming  a  party  ad.  isse. 
to  the  contemplated  operations/'  and  the  result  has  been  "  the  conclusion  of  a 
triplicate  treaty  by  the  British  govemment,  the  Maharajah,  and  Shah  Shujah-  contenoof 
ul-Moolk,  whereby  his  highness  is  guaranteed  in  his  present  possessions,  and 


has  bound  himself  to  co-operate  for  the  restoration  of  the  Shah  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors."  The  declaration  next  refers  to  various  points  which  had 
been  adjusted,  and  promises  that  "a  guaranteed  independence  will,  upon  fieivour- 
able  conditions,  be  tendered  to  the  Ameers  of  Sdnde,"  and  that  "  the  integrity 
of  Herat,  in  the  possession  of  its  present  ruler,  will  be  fully  respected."  From 
all  these  measures,  '*  completed  or  in  progress,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  the  general  freedom  and  security  of  commerce  will  be  promoted;  that  the 
name  and  just  influence  of  the  British  govemment  will  gain  their  proper  footing 
among  the  nations  of  Central  Asia;  that  tranqtdllity  will  be  established  upon 
the  most  important  frontier  of  India;  and  that  a  lasting  barrier  will  be  raised 
against  hostile  intrigue  and  encroachment."  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
declaration  is  not  unworthy  of  being  quoted  verbatim: — 

"His  majesty  Shah  Shujah-id-Moolk  will  enter  Afghanistan,  surrounded  by  it«oonciu- 
his  own  troops,  and  will  be  supported  against  foreign  interference  and  factious 
opposition  by  a  British  army.  The  governor-general  confidently  hopes,  that 
the  Shah  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  own  subjects  and 
adherents;  and  when  once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Afghanistan  established,  the  British  army  will  be  withdrawn. 
The  governor-general  has  been  led  to  these  measures  by  the  duty  which  is 
imposed  upon  him,  of  providing  for  the  seciuity  of  the  possessions  of  the  British 
crown;  but  he  rejoices  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  will  be  enabled  to 
assist  in  restoring  the  union  and  prosperity  of  tiie  Afghan  people.  Throughout 
the  approaching  operations,  British  influence  will  be  sedulously  employed  to 
further  every  measure  of  general  benefit,  to  reconcile  differences,  to  secure 
oblivion  of  injuries,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions  by  which  for  so  many 
years  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Afghans  have  been  impaired  Even  to 
the  chiefe,  whose  hostile  proceedings  have  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  the 
British  govemment,  it  will  seek  to  secure  liberal  and  honourable  treatment  on 
their  tendering  early  submission,  and  ceasing  from  opposition  to  the  course  of 
measures  which  may  be  judged  the  most  suitable  for  the  general  advantage  of 
their  country." 

To  the  declaration  was  appended  a  list  of  appointments,  of  which  it  is  Appoint- 
necessary  oply  to  notice  that  of  Mr.  Macnaghten,  secretary  to  govemment,  who  Maonaghten 
was  to  "assume  the  ftmctions  of  envoy  and  minister  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  at  the  court  of  Shah  Shujah-ul-Moolk/'  and  that  of  Captain 
Bumes,  who  was  to  "be  employed,  under  Mr.  Macnaghten's  directions,  as  envoy 
to  the  chief  of  Kelat  or  other  statea''  The  former  appointment  must  have 
been  conferred  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Macnaghten's  wishes,  and  may  be  con- 
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A.D.  1888.  sidered  as  an  instance  of  that  vaulting  ambition,  which  too  often  tempts 
men  to  quit  the  station  for  which  they  are  best  qualified^  and  grasp  at  another, 
Appoinir  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted  by  nature  or  experience.  The  second 
Macnagtatan  appointment  was  not  accepted  without  some  degree  of  reluctance,  and  was 
aiid  Barnes,  rgggjije^j  ^s  Icss  au  houour  than  a  disappointment.  Captain  Bumes,  in  writing 
to  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  **grand  campaign,"  which,  on  his  return  from 
Cabool,  he  had  been  invited  to  assist  in  planning,  says,  "What  exact  part  I  am 
to  play  I  know  not,  but  if  full  confidence  and  hourly  consultation  be  any  pledge 
I  am  to  be  chief.  I  can  plainly  tell  them,  it  is  aut  Cceaar  aut  nvllus,  and  if 
I  get  not  what  I  have  a  right  to,  you  will  soon  see  me  en  route  to  England." 
Of  course  the  appointment  he  meant  was  that  of  political  chief.  Instead  of 
this,  to  be  gazetted  as  only  a  sul>ordinate  envoy  to  a  comparatively  insignificant 
khanat  of  Beloochistan,  or  "other  states,"  so  little  known  or  thought  of  that  a 
name  could  not  be  given  to  them,  was  such  a  descent,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  dissatisfaction.  Lord  Auckland  succeeded  in  soothing  him  by 
promises,  which  though  vague  were  understood  to  mean,  that  after  seating  Shah 
Shujah  at  Cabool,  Mr.  Macnaghten  would  return  to  his  former  office,  and  be 
succeeded  by  him  in  the  chiefship.  To  such  an  arrangement  Burnes  was  the 
more  easily  reconciled,  because,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "I  am  not  sorry  to 
see  Dost  Mahomed  ousted  by  another  hand  than  mine."  Why  so?  Obviously 
because  he  felt  that  Dost  Mahomed  did  not  deserve  the  treatment  to  which  lie 
was  about  to  be  subjected. 
The  Simla  This  opiuiou  was  shared  by  many  besides  Captain  Bumes,  and  was  one  caase 

^ciaed.  o^  ^^^  sevcrc  criticism  which  the  Simla  manifesto  provoked,  and  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  was  ill  fitted  to  bear.  According  to  the  governor-general,  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  seized  Peshawer  as  they  had  previously  seized  Cashmere,  by 
gi'oss  treachery,  were  entirely  in  the  right ;  the  Afghans,  in  endeavouring  to 
regain  it,  were  wholly  in  the  wrong;  and  the  only  thing  wanting  to  insure 
peace  was,  that  Dost  Mahomed  "should  evince  a  disposition  to  come  to  just 
and  reasonable  terms  with  the  Maharajah."  So  far  from  evincing  such  a 
disposition,  his  troops  "had  made  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  attack  on  those  of 
our  ancient  ally,"  and  he  persisted  "in  urging  the  most  unreasonable  preten- 
sions"— ^pretensions  so  unreasonable,  that  the  governor-general  could  not, 
"consistently  with  justice  and  his  regard  for  the  friendship  of  Maharajah 
Runjeet  Sing,  be  the  channel  of  submitting  them  to  the  consideration  of  his 
highness."  These  statements  of  the  manifesto  are  absolutely  preposterous. 
They  are  not  only  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  but  fly  in  the  very  face  of  it, 
and  therefore  in  so  far  as  the  determination  to  oust  Dost  Mahomed  was  founded 
on  them,  they  can  only  be  viewed  as  fiilse  pretexts,  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetrating  gross  injustice.  The  next  charge  which  the  manifesto  brings 
against  Dost  Mahomed  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unfounded.  ''He  avowed 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition ;"  he  "openly  threatened,  in  furtherance 
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>f   those  schemes,  to  call  in  every  foreign  aid  which  he  could  command/'  and  a.d.  isss. 


■*  ultimately,  he  gave  his  undisguised  support  to  the  Persian  designs  in  Afgha- 
nistan."    Where  does  all  this  appear?     Certainly  not  in  any  part  of  the  cor-  Reflections 
respondence  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mission.      He  certainly  ^nifeBto! 
desired  the  restoration  of  Peshawer,  but  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  however 
hampered  it  might  be  by  conditiona     He  had  no  wish  to  go  to  war  for  it.     On 
the  contrary,  he  confessed  that  he  had  no  forces  to  cope  with  those  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  and  therefore  implored  the  friendly  offices  of  the  governor-general  to  pro- 
cure it  for  him  by  amicable  arrangement      What  was  the  answer?  Runjeet 
Sing,  having  gained  possession  of  Peshawer,  means  to  keep  it,  and  you  must 
cease  to  hope  that  it  ever  can  become  youra     There  the  matter  rested.    But  he 
threatened  to  call  in  every  foreign  aid  he  could  command.     Where  again  does 
this  appear?    He  courted  an  alliance  with  the  British  government,  and  was  so 
eager  to  obtain  it,  that  so  long  as  there  was  the  least  hope  of  success,  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  flattering  promises  of  Persian  and  Russian  agents.      Only 
give  me  a  little  encouragement,  ia  his  language  to  the  governor-general    I  wish 
no  friendship  but  yours;   only  assure  me  that  if  the  Persians  or  any  other 
western  power  attack  me,  I  may  rely  on  your  protection.     Look  again  at  the 
answer.     You  should  be  ashamed  to  ask  protection  against  the  Persians,  as  you 
should  be  able  enough  to  protect  yourself     At  all  events,  the  British  govern- 
ment will  not  promise  to  protect  you.     It  will  only  promise  to  intercede  with  inoonsfBtent 
Runjeet  Sing  not  to  resume  hostilities,  and  in  return  for  this  act  of  friendship,  of  the°^ 
it  expects  that  you  will  form  no  alliance  without  its  sanction,  and  in  particular 
that  you  will  forthwith  dismiss  the  Russian  agent,  and  reject  all  Persian  over- 
tiu^es     Were  not  all  this  contained  in  the  published  correspondence,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  believe  that  these  were  the  only  terms  which  the 
governor-general  offered.     Dost  Mahomed,  on  being  guaranteed  from  an  attack 
by  Runjeet  Sing,  a  favour  which,  as  no  such  attack  was  apprehended,  was 
absolutely  worthless,  was  to  bind  himself  hand  and  foot  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  fight  its  battles  single-handed,  by  interposing  his  territories  as  a 
barrier  between  Persia  and  India     The  hostility  of  Persia  and  of  Russia  he 
would  thus  almost  to  a  certainty  provoke,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  must 
not  expect  the  least  assistance.    Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than  the  terms 
thus  offered  to  Dost  Mahomed,  unless  it  be  the  complaint  of  the  manifesto, 
that  "ultimately,"  on  finding   himself  dealt   with  in  this  grossly  imfair  and 
niggardly  spirit,  "he  gave  his  undisguised  support  to  the  Persian  designs." 

The  case  which  the  manifesto  sought  to  establish  against  Dost  Mahomed 
having  completely  broken  down,  the  measures  founded  upon  it  admit  of  no 
justification,  and  it  is  therefore  the  less  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  other  grounds  on  which  the  governor-general  attempts  to 
justify  his  projected  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  subversion  of  its  existing 
government.     The  only  points  deserving  of  notice  are  the  assertions  of  the 


goremor- 
goueral. 
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A.D.  188S.  manifesto  respecting  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  the  expediency  of  setting  up  Shah 
Shujah.  The  attack  upon  Herat  is  described  as  "a  most  unjustifiable andcniei 
The  siege  of  aggressiou."  The  meaning  must  be  that  the  ruler  of  Herat  had  done  nothing 
Penia  not  to  provoke  it,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  it  was  "  perpetrated  and 
^^^'  continued  '*  in  mere  wantonness,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  This  view 
is  by  no  means  correct,  and  is  totally  at  variance  with  numerous  statements 
contained  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan  presenteG 
to  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1839.  In  a  memorandum  submitted 
by  Mr.  Ellis  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  he  acknowledges 
tliat  the  conduct  of  Kamran  in  violating  his  engagements  with  the  Persian 
government  "  has  given  the  Shah  a  full  justification  for  commencing  hostilities. 
So  indisputable  does  he  hold  the  fact  to  be,  that  in  a  letter  to  Eamran  himself 
he  tells  him  he  ''  has  learned  with  extreme  sorrow  that  in  consequence  of 
failure  in  the  performance  of  engagements^"  the  Shah  ''intends  to  seek  redrew 
by  force  of  arms,  and  to  invade  the  territory  of  Herat,"  and  he  therefore,  botl 
as  a  friend  and  "as  the  representative  of  the  British  government,"  strongly 
advises  him  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  by  sending  a  proper  person  to  the 
Shah,  '*  both  to  compliment  his  majesty  on  his  succession,  and  to  assure  hiiQ 
that  all  the  engagement  which  he  has  contracted  shall  without  further  delay  U 
Opinion  of  completely  fulfilled."  Mr.  McNeill,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis,  took  the  same 
*  view,  and  expressed  it  still  more  strongly.  In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Pahnerston 
dated  24th  February,  1837,  after  mentioning  that  on  the  death  of  the  Abba3 
Meerza  "  negotiations  were  entered  into,  which  terminated  in  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  parties,  and  the  demar- 
cation of  a  line  of  boundary/'  he  continues  thus,  "  From  that  time  up  to  th^ 
present  moment  Persia  has  committed  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Afghans; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  late  Shah,  the  government  of  Herat  made  predaton* 
incursions  into  the  Persian  territories,  in  concert  with  the  Turcomans  and 
Hazareks,  and  captured  the  subjects  of  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  tbem 
as  slavea  This  system  of  warfare  has  from  that  time  been  carried  on  without 
intermission  by  the  Afghans  of  Herat,  and  Persia  has  not  retaliated  these  acts 
of  aggression  by  any  hostile  measure,  unless  the  public  annunciation  of  it^ 
intention  to  attack  Herat  should  be  regarded  as  such.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  that  the  Shah  is  fully  justified  ifi 
making  war  on  Prince  Eamran;  and  though  the  capture  of  Herat  by  Persia 
would  certainly  be  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  we  could  not  wonder  if  the  Sbah 
were  to  disregard  our  remonstrances,  and  to  assert  his  right  to  make  war  on  an 
enemy  who  has  given  him  the  greatest  provocation,  and  whom  he  may  regaw 
himself  as  bound  in  duty  to  his  subjects  to  punish,  or  even  to  put  dowa"  1» 
the  face  of  such  dociunents,  is  it  not  strange  that  Lord  Auckland  and  h^ 
advisers  could  commit  themselves  to  the  statement  that  the  attack  on  Herat 
was  "  an  unjustifiable  and  cruel  aggression?"     That  it  was  impolitic,  the  event 
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proved,  and  that  its  success,  more  especially  after  Russia  had  begun  to  take  the  ad. igss. 
lead  in  it,  woiild  have  seriously  compromised  British  interests,  may  be  readily  ~ 

conceded;  but  surely  in  order  to  justify  the  determination  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Herat,  it  could  not  be  necessary  to  make  assertions  which  were  false,  and 
could  so  easily  be  disproved. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  manifesto  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  advert,  shah  shn 
is  the  alleged  popularity  of  Shah  Shujah  in  Afghanistan.  His  popularity,  it  is  popularity. 
affirmed,  "  had  been  proved  to  his  lordship  by  the  strong  and  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  best  authorities."  Who  were  these?  First  and  superior  to  all 
testimony  was  the  fact  that  Shah  Shujah  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  regain 
his  throne,  but  was  so  feebly  supported,  and  so  formidably  opposed,  that  he  only 
saved  himself  by  flight,  to  return  an  almost  solitary  fugitive  to  the  asylum 
granted  him  by  British  generosity  at  Loodiana.  Against  this  fact,  unless  some 
extraordinary  change  of  public  feeling  had  since  taken  place  (and  this  was  not 
alleged),  the  testimony  of  the  best  authorities  ought  not  to  have  prevailed. 
Besides,  unless  the  governor-general  was  in  possession  of  testimony  which  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  or  proper  to  communicate,  the  correspondence,  in 
which  the  best  authorities  might  have  been  expected  fully  to  disclose  their  senti- 
ments, does  anything  but  bear  ''strong  and  unanimous  testimony"  to  Shah 
Shujah 's  popularity.  It  is  imnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  the  point  further, 
as  future  events  only  too  clearly  proved  that  the  idea  of  this  popularity,  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  manifesto  expresses  a  confident  hope  '*  that  the  Shah  will  be 
speedily  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents,"  was  mere 
delusion. 

Ifc  thus  appears  that  the  Simla  manifesto  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  True  charac- 

.  .  ,....  Ill        terof  Lord 

unjust  accusations,  gross  mis-statements,  and  vam  imaginations,  and  that  the  AnckianUii 
hostilities  about  to  be  commenced,  however  triumphant  they  might  prove,  could  ,t>ucy. 
not  be  justified  on  grounds  either  of  justice  or  expediency.  War  engaged  in 
under  such  circumstances  was  at  once  a  blunder  and  a  crime,  and  a  successful 
result  being  at  variance  with  the  moi'al  laws  by  which  Providence  governs  the 
world,  could  hardly  be  anticipated.  At  the  same  time  there  were  other  consider- 
ations connected  with  the  war  itself  wliich  gave  it  a  very  ominous  appearance. 
The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on ;  the  turbulence,  fero- 
city, and  boldness  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  which  occupied  it ;  its  immense 
distance,  which  made  it  impossible  to  reach  it  till  after  a  long  and  toilsome 
march  over  desert  tracts,  and  through  deep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  gorges, 
which  a  band  of  resolute,  men  might  close  against  an  army ;  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  transporting  supplies  and  keeping  open  the  communicar 
tion  with  the  districts  from  which  they  must  necessarily  be  drawn — all  these 
things  made  it  very  questionable  if  the  invading  army  would  ever  reach  Oabool. 
But  assuming  that  it  did,  what  then  ?  "  If  you  send  27,000  men  up  the  Durra-i- 
Bolan  to  Candahar/'  wrote  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "  and  can  feed  them,  I  have  no 
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A  D.  1838.  doubt  you  will  take  Candahar  and  Cabool,  and  set  up  Shujah ;  but  for  main- 
taining him  in  a  poor,  cold,  strong,  and  remote  country,  among  a  turbulent 
DifBcuitieB   people  like  the  Afghans,  I  own  it  seems  to  me  to  be  hopeless."     And  what  said 
campaign,    the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? — "  The  consequence  of  crossing  the  Indus  once  to 
settle  a  government  in  Afghanistan  will  be  a  perennial  march  into  that  country." 
The  die  however  had  been  cast ;  and  so  little  were  the  difficulties  appreciated 
even  in  high  quarters  that,  according  to  the  celebrated  and  lamented  Sir  Hemy 
Havelock,  who  took  part  in  the  campaign  and  published  an  excellent  account 
of  its  earlier  stage,  "  a  civil  functionary  distinguished  for  talent  addressing  an 
officer  of  rank  assured  him  that  our  advance  into  Afghanistan  would  be  no 
more  than  a  promenade  militaire." 
intcniew  The  Bengal  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  than  which,  says  Havelock, 

governor-  "  a  forcc  has  ucvcr  been  brought  together  in  any  coimtry  in  a  manner  more 
rTdj^"^*  creditable  and  soldier-like,''  after  assembling  at  Kumal,  marched  westward  to 
Sing.  Ferozepoor,  situated  on  the  Garra,  about  thirty  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lahore,  in  the 
end  of  November.  The  governor- general  and  Bunjeet  Sing  arrived  here  by 
previous  appointment  at  the  same  time,  and  relieved  their  more  grave  political 
discu&sions  by  what  Havelock  calls  "  showy  pageants,  gay  doings,  and  feats  of 
mimic  war."  Lord  Auckland's  camp  was  about  four  miles  from  the  Garra,  and 
consisted  of  a  wide  street  of  large  tents,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  suite 
of  lofty  and  spacious  apartments  of  canvas  used  for  the  durbar.  On  the  28th 
of  November  he  was  visited  by  the  Maharajah.  The  etiquette  pursued  on  the 
occasion  and  the  whole  scene  are  thus  described  by  Havelock: — **  There  is  an 
established  ceremonial  on  these  occasions.  An  escort  of  all  arms  usually  lines 
the  space  between  the  pavilions  for  some  hundred  yards,  and  the  elephants  of 
the  British  anwarree  are  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  durbar  tent."  On  the 
approach  of  the  Maharajah,  announced  by  a  salute  of  ordnance,  "  the  British 
suwarree  moved  forward  a  few  yards  to  pay  the  compliment  of  the  Utigbal,  as 
it  is  called,  or  initiative  advance  in  meeting,  both  suwarrees  having  halted  for  a 
moment  before  this  courteous  concession  was  made.  Lord  Auckland,  habited 
in  a  blue  coat  embroidered  with  gold,  and  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  his 
secretaries  in  the  showy  diplomatic  costume  of  similar  colour  and  richness, 
Sir  Henry  Fane  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  covered  with  orders,  the 
tallest  and  most  stately  person  in  the  whole  procession  of  both  nations,  the 
numerous  staffs  of  the  civil  ruler  and  military  chief  in  handsome  uniforms, 
made  altogether  a  gallant  show,  as  their  animals  with  a  simultaneous  rush, 
urged  by  the  blows  and  voices  of  the  mohautSy  moved  to  the  front.  Forward 
to  meet  them,  there  came  on  a  noisy  and  disorderly  though  gorgeous  rabble  of 
Sikh  horse  and  footmen,  shouting  out  the  titles  of  their  great  Sirdar,  some 
habited  in  glittering  brocade,  some  in  the  bueuntee,  or  bright  spring  yellow 
dresses  which  command  so  much  respect  in  the  Punjab,  some  wearing  chain 
armour.      But  behind  these  clamorous  foot  and  cavaliers,  were  the  elephants 
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of  the  Lord  of  Lahore;  and  seated  on  the  foremost  was  seen  an  old  man  in  an  a.d.  isss. 
advajiced  stage  of  decrepitude,  clothed  in  faded  crimson,  his  head  wrapped  up      ~ 
in  folds  of  cloth  of  the  same  colour.     His  single  eye  still  lighted  up  with  the  int«nriew 
fire  of  enterprise,  his  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  countenance  of  calm  design,  governor- 
assured  the  spectators  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  old  'Lion  of  the  Rui^t*"^ 
Punjab.'     The  shock  of  elephants  at  the  moment  of  meeting  is  really  terrific.  ®'"*^ 
More  than  a  hundred  of  these  active  and  sagacious  but  enormous  animals, 
goaded  on  by  their  drivers  in  contrary  directions,  are  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stand-still  by  the  collision  of  opposing  fronts  and  foreheada      This  is  the  most 
interesting  moment ;   for  now  the  governor-general,  rising  up  in  his  howdah, 
approaches  that  of  Bunjeet,  returns  his  salam,  embraces  him,  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  and  supporting  his  tottering 
frame,   places  him  by  his  side  on  his  own 
elephant     All  this  is  managed  amidst  the 
roaring,  trumpeting,  pushing  and  crushing 
of  impetuous  and  gigantic  animals,  and  then 
the  one-eyed  monarch  having  cordially  shaken 
hands  with  Sir  Henry  Fane,  and  every  one  of 
the  two  suites  whom  he  recognized   (as  the 
parties  to  receive  his  lordly  greeting  leant 
over  the  railing  of  their  lofty  vehicles),  the 
beast  which  bore  the  burden  of  the  two  rulers 
was  with  difficulty  wheeled   about   in  the 
crowd,  and  the  whole  of  bothsuwarrees  rushed 
tumultuously  and  pele  mele  after  it  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  durbar  tent." 

A  strange  incident  closed  the  scene.    "In  a  retired  part  of  the  suite  of  tents,  oniiuouB 
were  placed  two  very  handsome,  well-cast  howitzers,  intended  as  complimentary  to  Ruujeot 
gifts  to  the  Sikh  ruler.     These  he  came  foi-th  from  the  council  tent,  supported  ®"''^* 
by  Sir  Henry  Fane,  to  see.    The  light  in  the  recesses  of  these  spacious  pavilions 
was  glimmering  and  crepusculous,  and  the  aged  Maharajah,  heedless  of  the  shells 
which  were  piled  in  pyramids  below,  was  stepping  up  towards  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  when  his  feet  tripped  amid  the  spherical  missiles,  and  in  a  moment  he 
lay  prostrate  on  his  face  and  at  full  length  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the  cannon. 
The  kind  and  prompt  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  replaced  him  instantaneously  on 
his  legs:  but  the  spectacle  of  the  Lord  of  the  Punjab  extended  in  involuntary 
obeisance  before  the  mouths  of  the  British  artiUery,  was  regarded  by  the  Sikhs 
as  a  picture  of  fearful  omen."    In  the  death  of  Eunjeet  Sing  shortly  afterwards, 
and  subsequent  events  which  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  Sikh  independence, 
the  omen  must  have  seemed  to  them  signally  fulfilled. 


Golden  Throne  of  Bukjebt  Sino.* 

From  tbt  origliMl  In  MuMam,  Eut  India  Boose. 


*  This  very  iutereeting  relio  was  bronght  from 
Lahore.  It  ib  made  of  tbia  plates  of  gold,  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  arab^ques  of  flowers,  fas- 


tened on  to  a  framework  of  wood.  The  cushions 
and  lining  to  the  throne  are  of  crimson  and  yellow 
velvet. 
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AD.  1888.         The  counter-visit  of  the  governor-general  to  the  Maharajah,  and  the  enter- 
tainment and  amusements  following  upon  it,  need  not  be  described.     It  would 
FestiTitiM    give  little  pleasure  to  tell  how  groups  of  kunchunees,  whom  Havelock  does  not 
poor.         hesitate  to   call  "choral   and   dancing   prostitutes/'  performed  "in  presence 
of  the  ladies  of  the  family  of  a  British  governor-general,"  and  how  Runjeet 
Sing,  who  was  "brutally  pre-eminent  among  Punjabees  in  his  vices,"  sat  on  his 
musnud  jesting  familiarly  with  all  who  approached  him,  and  pressing,  almost 
forcing  upon  his  illustrious  guests  "potations  from  his  own  cup  of  the  fiery 
distilled  spirit,  which  he  himself  had  quaffed  with  delight  for  some  forty  years," 
but  which  "the  hardest  drinker  in  the  British  camp  could  not  with  impunity 
indulge  in"  for  six  successive  nighta     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  grand 
reviews,  in  which  "the  tactics  and  warlike  forces  of  both  nations  were  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage,  on  two  several  days  of  martial  exercise."     Suffice  it 
to  quote  the  observation  with  which   Havelock  concludes  his  account  of  the 
Ferozepoor  festivities.     **It  was  the  policy  of  the  hour  to  humour  and  caress 
the  old  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  who  with  all  his  faults  was  now  to  be  regarded  as 
a  valuable  aUy ;  and  since  he  had  come  from  his  capital  down  to  the  Garra  to 
meet  us,  might  in  some  sort  be  reckoned,  either  on  the  one  bank  or  the  other, 
as  a  visitor.      But  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  complaisance  was 
carried  a  little  too  far,  when  he  was  exhibited  in  the  character  of  a  Bacchus  or 
Silenus  ui^g  others  to  take  part  in  his  orgies,  in  the  presence  of  an  assem- 
blage of  English  gentlewomen,  and  when  these  notions  of  decency  were  further 
outraged  by  the  introduction,  to  whatever  extent  sanctioned  by  culpable  usage 
in  other  parts  of  India,  of  bands  of  singing  and  dancing  courtezana" 
A^han  ex-         The  wliole  of  the  force  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
perBi^iA  istan  was  not  destined  to  be  actually  employed     After  till  the  preparations  had 
orthe'!iI«?  b^'^  made,  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Herat,  and  there  encounter  a  Persian  army,  aided  perhaps  by  Russian 
auxiliaries,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  siege  of  Herat  was  raised.     One  main 
inducement  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
question  immediately  arose,  whether  the  whole  expedition  might  not  now  be 
abandoned.     The  governor-general,  who  appears  to  have  become  as  resolute  as 
he  was  at  first  hesitating,  lost  no  time  in  setting  this  question  at  rest,  by 
publishing  orders  which  commenced  with  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Colonel 
Stoddart,  announcing  that  the  siege  was  raised,  and  then  proceeded  as  follows:— 
"In  giving  publicity  to  this  important  intelligence,  the  governor-general  deems 
it  proper  at  the  same  time  to  notify,  that  while  he  regards  the  relinquishment 
by  the  Shah  of  Persia  of  his  hostile  designs  upon  Herat  as  a  just  cause  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  government  of  British  India  and  its  allies,  he  will  continue 
to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  measures  which  have  been  announced,  with  a 
view  to  the  substitution  of  a  friendly  for  a  hostile  power  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Afghanistan,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  barrier  upon  our 
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north-west  frontier/'     The  orders  conclude  with  the  appointment  of  Eldred  a.d.  isss. 
Pottinger  as  political  agent,  and  a  well-desei-ved  compliment  to  him  for  the  "forti- 
tude,  ability,  and  judgment"  with  which,  "under  circumstances  of  peculiar  danger  orden 
and  difficulty,"  he  had  "honourably  sustained  the  reputation  and  interests  of  his  lom  aucIc- 
country."    In  a  letter  to  the  secret  committee,  Lord  Auckknd  justifies  his  deter-  ^**' 
mination  to  persevere,  on  the  ground  that  it  "was  required  from  us,  alike  in 
observance  of   the   treaties  into  which  I  had  entered   with   the    Maharajah 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  his  majesty  Shah  Shujah-ul-Moolk,  and  by  paramount  con- 
siderations of  defensive  policy." 

The  campaign,  however,  having  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  important  Force  to  bo 
objects  originally  contemplated  by  it,  did  not  require  to  be  conducted  on  the  in  Aftium 
same  extensive  scale.  The  British  army  assembled  at  Ferozepoor  amounted  "^i^«i 
to  about  13,000  men.  It  was  now  determined  that  of  these  only  7500  should 
be  actually  employed.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  whose  health  had  begun  to  fail, 
resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  aflfairs,  to  resign  his  command 
and  return  to  England.  Previous  to  his  departure,  it  became  part  of  his  duty 
to  select  the  troops  which  were  to  proceed  on  the  expedition.  As  all  the 
regiments  were  eager  for  active  service,  the  task  of  selection  appeared  to  him 
so  delicate  and  invidious,  that  he  shrunk  from  it,  and  abandoning  tlie  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  device  of  deciding  by 
lot.  The  process  was  completed  in  his  Excellency's  tent,  and  the  result  was 
announced  to  be  that  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th  brigades  were  to  move  forward,  and 
the  3d  and  5th  remain  near  the  Garra.  On  this  subject  Havelock  justly 
remarks,  "Sir  Henry  Fane  need  not  thus  have  distrusted,  nor  paid  so  poor  a 
compliment  to  his  own  sagacity  and  impartiality ;  the  one  had  seldom  been  at 
fault  in  India  or  in  Europe,  and  the  other  was  above  suspicion."  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  hap-hazard  plan  proved  as  mischievous  as  it  was  irrational, 
for  "it  sent  forward  to  the  labours  of  the  campaign  the  13th  light  infantry 
(Havelock's  own  regiment),  then,  as  ever,  zealous  indeed  and  frill  of  alaerity, 
but  even  at  Ferozepoor  shattered  by  disease — the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  willing, 
but  their  physical  powers  unequal  to  the  task ;  whilst  it  doomed  to  inactivity 
the  Buffs,  one  of  the  most  eflTective  European  corps  in  India,"  The  whole  Troop* 
army  about  to  be  employed  m  the  Afghanistan  expedition  was  now  composed  as 
follows:  the  Bengal  force, under  Major-general  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  9500  men; 
Shah  Shujah's,  6000,  and  the  Bombay  force  contingent  under  Sir  John  Keane, 
who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Fane  as  commander-in-chief,  5600 — 
amounting  in  all  to  21,100.  Besides  these,  a  force  of  about  3000  men  was 
to  be  stationed  in  Scinde;  and  in  the  north,  the  Shahzada,  Shah  Shujah's  eldest 
son,  was  to  head  a  force  of  4800  men,  commanded  by  British  officers,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Colonel  Wade,  and  penetrate  with  it  and  a  Sikh 
•contingent  of  6000  through  the  Khyber  Pass  to  Cabool.  This  route  would 
also  have  been  the  most  accessible  for  the  army  assembled  at  Ferozepoor,  but 
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A.D.  1888.  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Bunjeet  Sing,  who  with 
all  bis  professed  confidence  in  the  British  had  not  entirely  divested  himself  of 
Pint  march  suspidon,  and  it  was  moreover  necessary  to  select  the  route  by  which  the 
Afghan      meditated  junction  with  the  Bombay  division  might  be  most  easily  effected, 
expedi  on.  gj^^jj  Shujah*s  army,  in  order  to  give  it  the  precedence  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  claim  for  it,  took  the  lead  and  commenced  the  march  southward  in 
the  direction  of  Bahawulpoor,  in  the  first  week  of  December,  1836.      On  the 
10th,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  followed  by  the  Bengal  army,  consistiog  of  tlie 
cavalry  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Arnold,  the  artillery  brigade  com- 
manded by  Major  Pew,  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th  brigades  of  infantry,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Colonel  Sale,  Major-general  Nott^  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Roberts.     The  order  of  march  was  as  foUowa     The  sappers  and  miners 
and   engineer  department   were  to  precede  the  leading  column  by  never 
.  fewer  than  two  marches,  improving  the  line  of  road  as  they  moved  on.    Then 
came  the  cavalry  brigade,  followed  by  the  infantry  brigades,  one  after  the 
other  on  successive  days,  and  the  siege  train  and  park.      Besides  a  certain 
quantity  of  supplies  which  each  column  carried  with  it,  the  commissariat  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  were  sufficient  for  thirty  days;  additional  quantities  of  grain 
were  sent  down  the  Indus  to  Roree,  and  dep6ts  were  formed  at  Bahawulpoor, 
Shikarpoor,  &c.    A  large  reserve  dep6t  was  moreover  established  at  Ferozepoor. 
The  camp  followers  were  about  38,000,  and  the  number  of  camels  employed 
for  supplies  only  was  14,235.     Including  the  other  camels,  public  and  private, 
itsarriTai    the  wholc  uumbcr  accompanying  the  army  could  not  be  less  than  30,000.    On 
poor.  the  27th  of  December  the  army  arrived  at  Bahawulpoor.      Little  difficulty  had 

been  experienced.  Though  the  weather  was  cold,  the  air  was  clear  and  health- 
ful, the  roads  good,  the  country  open,  and  at  every  stage  the  supplies  were 
abundant.  "These,"  says  Havelock  "were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  movements 
of  this  force."  The  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  was  the  desertion  of 
followers,  who  carried  off  the  hired  camels,  and  left  their  masters  without  the 
means  of  transpoi^t.  For  a  lai*ge  share  of  this  inconvenience  the  masters  had 
themselves  to  blame.  Though  an  order  of  precaution  had  been  issued,  most  of 
the  officers  had  too  many  camels,  too  large  tents,  and  too  much  baggage. 
The  consequence  was  that  even  in  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  march, 
forage  became  so  difficult  that  the  camels  fell  off  greatly  in  condition,  and  the 
deaths  were  numerous.  Those  who  had  hired  out  their  camels,  having  thus 
obtained  a  slight  foretaste  of  the  greater  evils  awaiting  them,  took  the  alarm, 
and  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  escaping  danger,  resolved  not  to  face  it. 
The  propinquity  of  the  desert  made  it  easy  for  them  to  effect  their  purpose,  and 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  patrolling  parties  appointed  for  the  purpose  had  little 
effect  in  preventing  desertion.  Before  six  marches  had  been  completed,  much 
private  baggage,  bedding,  and  camp  equipage,  was  unavoidably  abandoned 
The  Khan  of  Bahawulpoor  had  always  been  a  faitliful  British  ally,  and  on 
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this  occoBion  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  ad.  i889. 
the  army,  though  his  means  were  scarcely  adequate  to  his  wishes,  and  some 
complaints  were  unreasonably  made  against  him  for  not  obviating  or  mitigat-  DifficQitiM 
ing  evils,  which  under  the  circumstances  were  absolutely  inevitable.  On  the  AmeJ»*of 
1st  of  January,  1839,  the  army  again  started,  and  prepared  to  enter  the  terri-  ^^^• 
tory  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde.  Treaties  already  existed,  in  which  the  Ameers 
were  recognized  as  independent  princes  and  the  mutual  rights  of  the  two 
governments  clearly  defined,  but  Lord  Auckland  had  acted  from  the  first  as  if 
he  imagined  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  wherever  he  was  able  to  compel, 
and  that  a  treaty  with  a  weaker  gave  a  right  to  the  stronger  party  to  disre* 
gard  its  stipulations  as  often  as  the  observance  of  these  was  felt  to  be  incon- 
venient. In  defiance  of  one  of  the  articles  on  which  the  Ameers  had  specially 
insisted,  and  in  which  they  felt  that  their  strongest  security  against  any  attack 
on  their  independence  lay.  Lord  Auckland  had  addressed  a  despatch  to  the 
resident  in  Scinde,  in  which  he  coolly  told  him  in  effect,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  commit  a  breach  of  faith,  and  therefore,  "while  the  present  exigency  lasts, 
you  may  apprise  the  Ameers  that  the  article  of  the  treaty  with  them,  pi-ohibit- 
ing  the  using  of  the  Indus  for  the  conveyance  of  military  stores,  must 
necessarily  be  suspended  during  the  course  of  the  operations  undertaken  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  security  to  all  those  who  are  a  party  to  the 
treaty."  Not  satisfied  with  this  arrogant  violation  of  an  obligation  to  which  Loni  Auck- 
the  British  government  stood  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged,  he  goes  on  to  ofiettitog* 
give  a  kind  of  insight  into  the  arrogant  and  iniquitous  course  of  policy  which  *^*"* 
he  was  prepared  to  pursue.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  he  says,  "to  remind  you 
that  in  the  important  crisis  at  which  we  are  arrived,  we  cannot  permit  our 
enemies  to  occupy  the  seat  of  power ;  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to 
admit  of  hesitation  in  our  proceedings ;  and  not  only  they  who  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  favour  our  adversaries,  but  they  who  display  an  unwillingness  to 
aid  us  in  the  just  and  necessary  undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged,  must 
be  displaced,  and  give  way  to  others  on  whose  friendship  and  co-operation  we 
may  be  able  implicitly  to  rely."  These  menaces  are  evidently  made  under  an 
impression  that  the  Ameers  were  unfriendly,  but  up  to  this  period  at  least  no 
proof  of  hostility  had  been  obtained,  and  the  unfiiendliness  of  their  feelings 
must  have  been  inferred  from  a  consciousness  of  the  unjustifiable  treatment  to 
which  they  had  been  or  were  about  to  be  subjected.  The  above  language  had  been 
the  guide  of  Colonel  Pottinger  with  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  and  Captain 
(now  Sir  Alexander)  Bumes,  was  dealing  in  similar  style  with  the  Ameers  of 
Khyrpoor.  The  invading  army  had  fixed  upon  Bukkur,  as  the  point  at  which 
the  passage  might  be  most  conveniently  effected.  When  this  resolution  was 
taken,  the  sanction  of  the  Ameers  had  neither  been  asked  nor  obtained.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  however,  by  the  kind  of  blustering  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  use  when  it  seemed  useful,  and  of  which  the  governor-general  had  set  a 
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AD.  1889.  full  example,  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  consent  to  the  route  which  had 

been  selected.     "The  Scindian  who  hoped  to  stop  the  approach  of  the  British 

•nireatoniiig  army,  might  as  well  seek  to  dam  up  the  Indus  at  Bukkur."     But  though  the 

lirtd^^Hn  ^^^^rs  thus  intimidated  gave  way,  they  stipulated  that  the  forts  on  either 

theAmww  bank  of  the  river  were  to  remain  untouched.      This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 

of  Scinde.  ,  ,  .  .         .  ,  , 

British  diplomatist  immediately  began  to  meditate  a  piece  of  Jesuitry.  Bukkur 
stood  on  an  island  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Was  it  therefore  covered  by  the 
stipulation,  which  only  reserved  entire  possession  of  the  forts  on  its  banks  1 
This  was  the  question  which  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  put  to  himself,  but  he  was 
ashamed  or  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  palpable  quibble,  while  aware 
that  a  compulsory  course  was  open.      His  object  was  to  obtain  the  cession  of 


Foroed 
ceasion  of 
JJukknr. 


Fort  op  Burkur.— From  Kennedy's  Campaign  on  the  Indus. 

Bukkur  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  British  during  the  war.  Meer 
Roostum,  the  leading  Ameer,  finding  it  hopeless  to  resist,  allowed  the  cession  to 
be  entered  in  the  treaty  as  a  separate  article,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  might 
in  the  meantime  be  able  to  conceal  from  the  other  Ameers.  When  the  treaty 
was  sent  to  him  for  final  ratification,  the  separate  article,  to  which  he  had 
shown  the  utmost  repugnance,  filled  him  anew  with  alarm.  *' Bukkur,"  he  said, 
"was  the  heart  of  his  country,  his  honour  was  centred  in  keeping  it;  his  family 
and  children  would  have  no  confidence  if  it  were  given  up."  He  offered 
another  fort  in  its  stead,  or  to  give  security  that  the  British  treasure  and 
munitions  would  be  protected.  Resistance  was  unavailing,  and  the  old  man 
had  no  alternative  but  to  attach  his  signature,  the  other  chiefs  looking  on,  and 
with  difficulty  restraining  their  indignation.  Having  made  this  sacrifice,  by 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  irretrievably  disgraced,  Meer  Roostum,  surely 
more  in  irony  than  in  earnest,  asked  what  he  could  now  do  to  prove  the 
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sincerity  of  his  friendship  to  the  British  government      The  answer,  said  the  ▲.!>.  issd. 


IBritish  diplomatist,  was  plain.  It  was  "to  give  us  orders  for  supplies,  and  to 
place  all  "the  country,  as  far  as  he  could,  at  our  command."  After  such  a  trans- 
action,  both  parties  must  have  been  aware  that  though  the  name  of  friendship 
might  be  used,  nothing  but  hostility  could  be  meant^  and  that  the  rulers  of 
Scinde  would  to  a  certainty  avail  themselves  of  the  first  favourable  opportimity 
of  revenge. 

Notwithstanding  this  rankling  enmity  in  the  breast  of  the  rulers  of  Upper  Difficuitie. 
Scinde,  it  was  something  to  have  gained  the  peaceable  possession  of  a  strong  Bombay 
fort  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Indus  and  most  conveniently  situated  for 
a.  depdt;  and  therefore  when  the  army  resumed  its  march  it  was  with  prospects 
somewhat  improved,  because  it  could  now  calculate  on  obtaining  a  peaceful 
passage  across  the  river,  and  thus  escaping  from  what  threatened  at  one  time 
to  be  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  campaign.      Continuing  its  route  to 
the  south-west  at  no  great  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  army 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  January  at  Subzulcote,  the  first  place  lying  immediately 
teyond  the  Scinde  frontier.     Here  intelligence  was  received,  which  seemed 
to  necessitate  an  alteration  in  the  movements  which  had  been  previously  con- 
certed.    Sir  John  Keane,  who  had  arrived  with  his  troops  off  the  coast  of 
Scinde  in  the  end  of  November,  1838,  had  not  been  permitted  to  land  without 
some  opposition.     With  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  Tattah.    He  had  brought 
no  means  of  transport  with  him,  and  the  Ameers,  on  whose  friendly  aid  he  had 
ventured  to  calculate,  were  from  feelings  which  may  be  easily  understood  intent 
only  on  throwing  obstructions  in  his  way.     A  seasonable  though  very  limited 
supply  of  carriage  from  Cutch  enabled  him  to  make  some  progress,  and  he 
advanced  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Jurruk,  only  twenty  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Hyderabad.      Here  he  was  obliged  to  halt     The  Ameers  of  Hyderabad 
had  not  yet  consented  to  his  passage  through  their  territory,  and  the  negotia- 
tions which  had  been  commenced  with  that  view  were  anything  but  promising. 
This  was  a  dilemma  for  which,  though  it  certainly  might  have  been  anticipated, 
no  provision  had  been  made,  and  the  important  point  was  to  determine  how 
the  oversight  was  to  be  remedied.     The  Bengal  army  had  arrived  at  Roree, 
opposite  to  Bukkur,  and  Shah  Shujah  with  his  contingent  had  actually  crossed 
the  river  and  made  his  way  to  Shikarpoor,  where  he  had  been  joined  by  Mr.  Mac- 
naghten  and  his  suite.     Both  the  Shah  and  the  envoy  were  bent  on  pushing 
onward,  but  Sir  Henry  Fane,  who,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  descending 
the  Indus  and  embarking  for  England,  was  still  accompanying  the  army  as 
commander-in-chief,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
decision  of  the  Ameers  and  give  relief  to  Sir  John  Keane,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  instead  of  crossing  the  river,  should  march  down  towards  Hyderabad, 
under  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.    This  change  was  immediately  executed,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  seemed  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  message  fipom  Sir 
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AD.  18S8.  John  Keftne  requesting  a  troop  of  horse  artiUery,  a  detacbmeni  of  cavalry,  and 
a  brigade  of  infantxy. 

ThTMtened         The  downward  movement  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  troops.     The 

H^^ented.  siege  of  Hyderabad,  of  the  capture  of  which  no  doubt  was  entertained,  would  be 
a  glorious  episode  in  the  campaign,  while  the  enormous  treasures  which  the 
Ameers  were  reputed  to  possess  would  give  the  captors  something  more 
substantial  than  glory.  Mr.  Macnaghten's  feelings  were  very  different  The 
movement  on  Hyderabad  was  characterized  by  him  a&  "a  wild  goose  chase."  If 
Sir  John  Keane  required  aid  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  be  would  obtain  it 
before  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  could  join  him,  as  the  reserve  destined  to  be 
stationary  in  Scinde  was  on  its  way  from  Bombay.  Meanwhile,  the  main 
business  of  the  campaign  was  at  a  stand,  and  a  whole  season  might  be  lost. 
The  consequences  were  not  to  be  foreseen.  Entertaining  these  views,  and  fortified 
in  them  by  a  despatch  from  the  governor-general,  who  declared  it  to  be  his  first 
wish  that  the  Bengal  army  should  push  forward  with  all  possible  expedition 
for  Candafaar,  Mr.  Macnaghten  made  a  formal  and  emphatic  requisition  for  such 
a  force  as  would  render  it  possible  forthwith  to  prosecute  the  campaign  in 
Afghanistan.  "  I  have  already  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  your  crossing  over 
to  this  side  of  the  river  with  your  whole  force.     Of  Sir  John  Keane's  army  there 

The  Ameers  can  be  uo  approhension."  He  concluded  thus: — "  Dangerous  as  the  experiment 
might  be,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  infinitely  better  that  he  should  let  loose 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  of  Runjeet  Sing's  troops  (who  would  march  down 
upon  Hyderabad  in  a  very  short  time),  than  that  the  grand  enterprise  of  restor- 
ing Shah  Shujah  to  the  throne  of  Cabool  and  Candahar  should  be  postponed 
for  an  entire  season.  By  such  a  postponement  it  might  be  frustrated  alto- 
gether."'  The  collision  which  had  thus  become  imminent  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  was  happily  saved  without  the  necessity  of  either  continu- 
ing the  march  upon  Hyderabad,  or  adopting  Mr.  Macnaghten*s  extraordinary 
substitute  of  letting  loose  20,000  Sikha  The  Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  thoroughly 
intimidated  like  those  of  Khjopoor,  followed  their  example  by  yielding  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

iiUurtice  This  pressure  must  have  been  extreme.     According  to  the  resident  in  Scinde, 

"a  strong  and  universal  impression"  existed  throughout  the  country  "as  to  our 
grasping  policy,"  and  this  impression  was  now  fully  confirmed,  both  by  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  obligations  of  existing  treaties  had  been  set 
aside,  and  by  the  proposal  that  the  Ameers  should  agree  to  receive  a  permanent 
subsidiary  force.  Nor  was  this  all.  Tlie  fourth  article  of  the  tripartite  treaty 
was  couched  as  follows: — "Regarding  Shikarpoor  and  the  territory  of  Scinde 
lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  Shah  will  agree  to  abide  by  whatever 
may  be  settled  as  right  and  proper,  in  conformity  with  the  happy  relations  of 
Mendship  subsisting  between  the  British  government  and  the  Maharajah, 
through  Captain  Wade."     This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  June,  1838, 


done  them. 
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and  the  nature  of  the  mediation  proposed  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  a.d.  isss. 
doubt,  for  on  the  26th  of  July  the  political  secretary  to  government,  in  a  long 
letter  to  the  resident,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  tripaitite  treaty  and  other  docu-  u^jut 
ments,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  Ameers  ''fully  and  jEurly  acquainted  with  of  the 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  British  government,"  tells  him  that  ''the  ^d""^ 
governor-general  has  not  yet  determined  the  amount  which  the  Ameers  may  be 
fairly  called  upon  to  pay/'  but  that  "  the  minimum  may  &irly  be  taken  at 
twenty  lacs  of  rupees"  (£200,000)«  His  lordship,  he  adds,  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  Shah  Shujah  to  reduce  his  claim  on  the  Ameers  to  "a  reasonable 
amount^"  and  trusts  that  the  resident  "will  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
them  of  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits^  from  securing  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  territories  they  now  hold,  and  obtaining  immunity  for  all  future  claims 
on  this  account  by  a  moderate  pecuniary  sacrifica"  In  replying  to  this 
despatch,  the  resident  expressed  ^'considerable  doubts  as  to  their  (the  Ameers) 
acceding  to  the  pecuniary  proposals,  or  .rendering  other  assistance."  "I  do 
not  think,"  he  says,  "that  the  remote  advantage  (for  such  they  will  consider 
it),  of  being  relieved  from  the  future  claims  of  the  King  of  Gabool,  will  have 
any  (or  at  least  it  will  be  very  little)  weight  with  these  short-sighted  and 
suspidous  chiefs."  "  Many  besides  the  Scindees  will  believe  at  the  outset  that 
we  are  making  a  mere  use  of  Shah  Shujah's  name/'  and  therefore,  as  we  are 
about  to  make  a  proposal  which  will  strengthen  the  existing  impression  of  "our 
grasping  policy/'  and  to  "revive  a  claim  to  tribute  which  has  long  been  esteemed 
obsolete,"  he  intimates  his  intention  "to  request  the  governor  of  Bombay  to 
take  early  steps  to  prepare  a  force  for  eventual  service  in  Scinde/' 

The  nature  of  the  favour  which  Shah  Shujah  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Money  ex- 

tortedfrom 

Ameers>  and  the  use  which  he  intended  to  make  of  the  money  he  expected  them. 
them  to  pay  in  return,  were  expounded  in  the  16th  article  of  the  tripartite 
treaty,  by  which  Shah  Shujah  agreed  "to  relinquish  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  all  claims  of  supremacy  and  arrears  of  tribute  over  the  country  now 
held  by  the  Ameers  of  Sdnde  (which  will  continue  to  belong  to  the  Ameers  and 
their  successors  in  perpetuity),  on  condition  of  payment  to  him  by  the  Ameers 
of  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  under  the  mediation  of  the  British 
government,  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  of  such  payment  being  made  over  by  him  to 
Maharajah  Bunjeet  Sing/'  The  wily  Lahore  prince  had  thus  made  sure  of  the 
lion's  share  of  the  money  about  to  be  extorted  by  British  mediation  and  the 
revival  of  an  obsolete  claim.  The  determination  of  the  Ameers  not  to  be  thua 
fleeced  for  the  enriching  of  a  sovereign  from  whom  they  had  received  nothing 
but  injuries,  threatened  to  disarrange  the  whole  of  the  governor-general's  plans, 
and  therefore,  after  some  declamation  "on  "the  deep  duplicity  displayed  by  the 
principal  Ameer"  in  secretly  communicating  with  the  King  of  Persia  on  "the 
distracted  state  of  the  government  of  Scinde,"  and  on  "the  feelings  of  unwar- 
rantable enmity  and  jealousy  with  which,  notwithstanding  the  recent  measures 
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A.D.  1838.  by  which  their  authority  was  preserved  from  impending  destruction,  we  appear 
to  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country,"  he  intimates  to  the  resi- 
unjiwt        dent  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  much  further  than  he  had  proposed,  and  instead 
of  the        of  trusting  to  the  moral  effect  of  a  demonstration,  he  considera  it  "essentM  to 
soiudT^    the  cause  in  which  we  have  embarked,  and  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  a  jast 
regard  for  our  own  interests,  that  a  British  force  of  not  less  than  5000  men 
should  advance  with  the  least  practicaUe  delay  for  the  occupation  of  Shikar- 
poor,  or  such  parts  oi  Scinde  as  may  be  deemed  most  eligible  for  fiidlitating 
our  operations  beyond  the  Indus,  and  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  tripartite  treaty.'* 
statements         The  resident,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  despatch,  had  made  a  discoveiy 
ijriiish       which  ought  to  have  set  the  pecuniary  question  at  rest.     In  a  letter,  dated 
"*^  ^°  *     October  9, 1838,  he  says:  "The  question  of  a  money  pajonent  by  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  to  Shah  Shujah-ul-Moolk,   is  in  my  humble  opinion  rendered  very 
puzzling,  by  two  releases  written  in  korans,  and   signed  and  sealed  by  his 
majesty,  which  they  have  produced     Their  argument  now  is  that  they  are  sure 
the  Governor-general  of  India  does  not  intend  to  make  them  pay  again  for 
what  they  have  already  bought  and  obtained  in  the  most  binding   form  a 
receipt  in  fiill.     I  have  procured  copies  of  the  releases,  and  will  give  them  my 
early  attention."     After  this  statement,  he  proceeds,  now  very  unnecessarily, 
one  would  think,  if  double  payment  was  not  to  be  insisted  on,  to  discuss  ''the 
ability  of  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  to  pay,"  and  gives  his  decided  opinion  that 
they  "cannot  be  so  rich  as  they  have  been  reported.*'    In  a  subsequent  letter, 
after  he  had  subjected  the  releases  to  a  critical  examination,  he  writes:  "The 
one  given  to  the  late  Moorad  Ali  Khan  is  drawn  up  with  great  skill  and  caution, 
and  left  the  question  of  tribute,  at  least,  exactly  on  the  previous  footing.    That 
granted  to  the  present  Ameers  is  stronger;  as  will  be  observed,  it  contains  a 
formal  renunciation  in  behalf  of  the  king,  of  any  sort  of  daim  or  pretensions  in 
Scinde  and  Shikarpoor,  and  their  dependencies;  and  promises  that  none  shall 
be  made.     How  this  is  to  be  got  over,  I  do  not  myself  see,  but  I  submit  the 
documents  with  every  deference  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  Gor- 
Repiy  of  the  emor-geueral  of  India."    The  reply  of  the  governor-general  is  curious.      He 
general.      was  actiug  as  a  mediator  between  the  Ameers  and  Shah  Shujah,  and  had  pledged 
himself  to  reduce  the  demands  of  the  latter  to  a  reasonable  amount,  and  yet 
when  releases  are  produced,  showing  that  the  alleged  debt  has  been  wholly 
paid  and  discharged,  he  refirains  "from  recording  any  opinion"  relative  to  them, 
and  writes  as  follows:  "Admitting  the  documents  produced  to  be  genuine,  and 
that  they  imply  a  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  tribute,  they  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  applicable  to  present  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
hLs  majesty  should  have  foregone  so  valuable  a  claim  without  some  equivalent, 
or  that  some  counterpart  agreement  should  not  have  been  taken,  the  nonfulfil- 
ment  of  the  terms  of  which  may  have  rendered  null  and  void  his  majesty's 
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engagementa     Whatever  may  be  the  real  fitcts  of  the  case,  the  question  is  one  a.d.  isss. 
which  concerns  the  contracting  partiea"     He  atlerwards  gives  it  aa  his  opinion 
"that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  British  government  to  enter  into  any  formal  inJi»tioe 
investigation  of  the  plea  adduced  by  the  Ameera"     In  other  words,  while  pro-  Ameewof 
fessing  to  act  as  umpire  between  two  parties,  he  does  all  he  can  to  enforce  the 
claim  of  the  one,  and  refuses  to  look  at  the  documents  produced  by  the  oth^r 
to  show  that  the  claim  was  groundlesa      The  whole  proceeding  is  in  fact  dis- 
graceful    Runjeet  Sing  has  been  bribed  into  a  treaty  by  the  promise  of  a  large 
sum  of  money;  Shah  Shujah,  besides  having  engaged  to  furnish  the  sum, 
needs  in  addition  to  it  a  large  sum  for  his  own  purposes ;  and  the  governor- 
general  allows  himself  to  become  the  instrument  of  extorting  both  sums  from 
a  third  party,  who  is  under  no  obligations  to  pay  it,  and  whom  the  British 
government  was  specially  pledged  to  protect  against  all  injustice.     Such  being 
the  manner  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  the  supposed  weakness  of  the 
Ameers  to  extort  money  from  them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  suspicious 
they  were  of  every  proposal  made  to  them,  and  how  they  had  recomrse  to  all 
possible  forms  of  finesse  and  tergiversation,  in  order  to  evade  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  which  they  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  their  inde- 
pendence.    Ultimately,  however,  after  their  capital  was  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  Sir  John  Keane  from  the  south,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  from  the 
north,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and 
signed  a  treaty  conceding  everything  that  had  been  asked  of  them. 

The  terms  and  the  advantages  secured  by  the  treaty  are  thus  summed  up  Treaty  with 
by  the  governor-general  in  a  letter  to  the  secret  committee: — "I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you  upon  this  timely  settlement  of  our 
relations  with  Scinde,  by  which  our  political  and  military  ascendency  in  that 
province  is  now  finally  declared  and  confirmed.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
proposed  engagements  are  that  the  confederacy  of  the  Ameers  is  virtually  dis- 
solved, each  chief  being  upheld  in  his  own  possessions,  and  bound  to  refer  his 
difierences  with  the  other  chiefs  to  our  arbitration ;  that  Scinde  is  placed  formally 
under  British  protection,  and  brought  within  the  circle  of  our  Indian  relations; 
that  a  British  force  is  to  be  fixed  in  Lower  Scinde  at  Tattah,  or  such  other  point 
westwai-d  of  the  Indus  as  the  British  government  may  determine — ^a  sum  of 
three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  this  force,  being  paid  in 
equal  proportions  by  the  three  Ameers,  Meer  Noor  Mahomed  Khan,  Meer 
Nusseer  Mahomed  Khan,  and  Mea  Meer  Mahomed  Khan;  and  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Indus,  from  the  sea  to  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Scinde  territoiy,  is 
rendered  free  of  all  tolL  These  are  objects  of  high  undoubted  value,  and  especially 
so  when  acquired  without  bloodshed,  as  the  first  advance  towards  that  consoli- 
dation of  our  influence,  and  extension  of  the  general  benefits  of  commerce 
throughout  Afghanistan,  which  form  the  great  end  of  our  designs.^  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  complete  submission  of  the  Ameers  will  go  far  towards 
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A.D.  1889.  difiiising  in  all  quaxters  an  impression  of  the  futility  of  resistanoe  to  our  anna 

The  conunand  of  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Treaty  with  juuctiou  of  the  five  rivers,  will,  by  means  of  steam  vessels,  add  incalculably  to 

Bdnde.       the  valuc  of  OUT  frontier ;  and  the  free  transit  of  its  waters,  at  a  time  when  a 

considerable  demand  for  merchandise  of  many  kinds  will  be  created  by  the  mere 

onward  movement  of  our  forces,  will  give  a  spar  to  enterprise  by  this  route, 

&om  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  permanent  advantages  will  be  derived.*' 

These  are  undoubtedly  great  advantages,  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 

when  the  governor-general  congratulated  the  secret  committee  that  they  had 

been  acquired  ''without  bloodshed,''  he  was  not  able  to  add  that  they  had  been 

acquired  honourably,  without  firaud,  extortion,  and  intimidation. 

Adranoeof         The  treaty  having  been  signed  by  the  Ameers  on  the  5th  of  February,  1339, 

army  to-     there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  downward  movement  on  Hyderabad, 

ghanLtan.   nor  any  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  Bombay  forca     The  Bengal  army 

accordingly  having  crossed  the  Indus  at  Bnkkur,  readied  Shikarpoor  on  the 

20th  of  February,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  Bombay  force  continuing  its  march 

along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  arrived  at  Sehwan,  situated  on  the  Arrul, 

about  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Indus.     On  the  following  day  Sir 

Henry  Fane,  who  had  now  quitted  the  army  and  was  hastening  down  the  river 

to  embark  for  England,  arrived,  with  his  fleet  of  boats,  at  the  point  of  junction, 

and  after  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Keane,  continued  his  voyage.     At 

Shikarpoor  the  plan  of  giving  the  lead  to  Shah  Shujah's  force  was  abandoned, 

and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  leaving  the  2d  brigade  behind,  started  at  the  bead 

of  the  other  two,  on  the  23d,  after  a  halt  of  only  three  days,  in  the  direction  of 

Dadur,  situated  N.N.W.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated  Bolan  Pass.     The 

DffflonitiM    real  difficulties  of  the  march  had  now  commenced     The  route  lay  through  a 

ezpori6nood. 

country  which  was  almost  desert,  and  the  effect  of  excessive  &tigue  and  dele- 
terious forage  on  the  carriage  cattle  became  daily  more  and  more  manifest 
Even  the  road  between  the  Indus  and  Shikarpoor  had  been  literally  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying  camels.  What  might  now  be  expected  when,  in  addition  to 
other  physical  difficulties,  a  want  of  water  began  to  be  experienced?  The  roads 
which  had  been  previously  cut  were  tolerably  good,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
desolate  than  the  tracts  through  which  they  led.  The  soil,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was  merely  a  hard  sand  impregnated  with  salt,  which  crackled  beneath 
the  horses'  feet,  and  where  a  few  stunted  thorny  shrubs  were  almost  the  only 
signs  of  vegetable  life.  ''From  Rojhan,"  says  Havelock,  ''to  the  town  and 
mud-forts  of  Burshoree,  extends  an  unbroken  level  of  twentynseven  miles  of 
sandy  desert,  in  which  there  is  not  only  neither  well,  spring,  stream,  nor  puddle, 
but  not  a  tree,  and  scarcely  a  bush,  an  herb,  or  a  blade  of  grass."  Over  this 
dead  monotonous  fiat,  where  delay  was  impossible,  the  anny  hastened  as 
rapidly  as  it  could,  and  at  Burshoree,  where  numerous  wells  had  been  pre- 
viously dug,  obtained  some  refreshment,  though  the  water  still  scantily  supplied 
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was  of  very  indifferent  quality.  Head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Bhaj  on  the  6th  of  a.d.  1830. 
March.  Here,  water  being  found  in  aJ;>undance,  and  grain  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  immediate  wants,  the  remainder  of  the  march  to  Dadur>  whare  the 
Cutch  Qundava  desert  terminates,  wa8  accomplished  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  though  with  every  step  in 
advance  the  number,  boldness,  and 
dexterity  of  the  marauders  seemed  to 
increase.  Exactly  three  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  army  moved  from 
Ferozepoor.  While  the  Bengal  army 
had  been  thus  advancing,  Sir  John 
Keane  was  toiling  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus>  much  obstructed  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  but  suffering 
little  from  insufficient  supplies,  as  a 
fleet  of  boats  was  accompanying  him. 
On  the  4th  of  March  he  reached  Lack- 
hana,  while  his  boats  advanced  as  far 
as  Roree.  As  part  of  the  Bengal  force 
was  still  stationed  here,  Sir  John 
Keane  proceeded  formally  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Indua 
Some  new  arrangements  were  at  the 
same  time  made.  The  infantry  formed 
two  divisions — a  Bengal  and  a  Bom- 
bay, the  former  consisting  of  three 
brigades,  denominated  1st,  2d,  and  4th,  commanded  by  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton;  Military  ar- 

,  rangemeuts. 

and  the  latter,  consisting  of  two  brigades,  a  1st  and  2d,  commanded  by  Major- 
general  Wellshire.  The  cavalry,  formed  into  two  brigades,  designated  by  their 
presidencies,  were  commanded  by  Brigadiers  Amot  and  Scott.  The  command 
of  the  whole  artillery  was  given  to  Brigadier  Stevenson. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  the  leading  column,  consisting  of  the  horse  artillery,  the 
2d  light  cavalry,  H.M.  13th  light  infantry,  and  the  48th  native  infantry,  started 
from  Dadur,  and  passed  onwards  to  penetrate  into  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  gives  The  Boian 
the  only  practicable  entrance  into  Afghanistan  from  the  south-east.  It  is  a 
deep  continuous  ravine  about  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  intersecting  the  Bra- 
huick  Mountains,  part  of  the  range  which,  breaking  off  nearly  at  right  angles 
from  the  Hindoo  Koh,  stretches,  under  different  names,  from  north  to  south 
with  little  interruption,  through  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  The  pass  is 
traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  channel  of  which,  covered  with 
boulders  and  rounded  pebbles,  is  the  only  road.  On  both  sides,  the  mountains, 
which  at  their  greatest  elevation  are  nearly  5700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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AD.  1839.  sea,  alternately  dose  and  recede,  sometimes  leaving  gaps  of  considerable  width, 
but  more  frequently  approaching  within  400  to  500  yards,  and  presenting 

Dworipuon  abrupt  pi-ecipices  of  conglomerate  of  a  dull  and  uniform  brown  colour,  "as 

Paas.  repulsive  in  appearance,"  says  Outram,  '*  as  they  are  barren  in  reality/'  In 
some  places  the  river  is  hemmed  in  between  perpendicular  rocks,  which  leave 
it  a  channel  of  sixty  to  eighty  feet  wida  This  during  the  rainy  season  it- com- 
pletely fills,  so  that  an  army  caught  in  it  would  inevitably  perisk  Nor  is  this 
the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  these  narrow  goigea  The  mountaineers, 
concealing  themselves  within  the  caves  on  each  side,  lie  in  wait  for  plunder, 
and  seizing  the  fit  opportunity,  rush  forth  and  make  an  easy  prey  of  their 
helpless  victims  in  the  channel  below.  Such  was  the  pass  through  which  the 
British  army  was  now  to  penetrate.  To  smooth  the  way,  money  had  been 
distributed  with  a  liberal  hand  among  the  mountaineers,  but  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  their  pacific  professions,  and  it  was  at  all  events  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  Barukzye  chiefe,'  now  threatened  with  extinction,  would,  with- 
out waiting  to  be  attacked,  hasten  to  meet  the  invaders,  when  the  very  nature  of 
the  ground  would  almost  to  a  certainty  secure  them  the  victory.     Stmnge  to 

It  i8  TOO-      say,  though  marauders  were  numerous,  no  hostile  force  appeared,  and  the  army, 

threaded  by  which  had  entered  the  pass  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  finally  emerged  on  the  2Uh. 

luroy.  '  into  the  vaUey  of  Shawl,  without  an  encounter.  Three  days  afterwards  it 
encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kwettah  or  Quettah,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  and  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mehrab  Khan,  the  Beloochee  ruler  of 
the  province  of  Ehelai  His  alleged  failure  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
made  with  him  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  afterwards  brought  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  British  government  upon  him,  and  cost  him  his  life;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  if  he  had  been  as  treacherous  and  hostile  as  he  was  said 
to  be,  he  would  not  have  manifested  it  when  he  might  have  caught  our  army 
among  the  entanglements  of  the  Bolan  Pass. 

n«il**  ^^^  Willoughby  Cotton,  now  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  had 

been  ordered  to  halt  at  Quettah.  This  seems  a  simple  operation,  but  wa.s,  under 
the  circumstances,  one  of  serious  difficulty.  On  leaving  Dadur,  his  supplies 
were  adequate  to  not  more  than  a  month's  consumption.  Half  of  that  period 
had  already  elapsed,  and  the  calculation  now  was,  that  were  the  march  continu- 
ous and  unopposed,  only  a  few  days'  supplies  would  remain  in  store  when  Can- 
dahar  should  be  reached.  How  much  then  must  the  threatened  starvation  be 
increased  by  the  halt  which  had  been  ordered?  Under  these  circumstances 
the  only  expedient  that  could  be  devised  was  to  diminish  consumption. 
"Accordingly,"  says  Havelock,  "from  the  28th  of  March,  the  loaf  of  the 
European  soldiers  was  diminished  in  weight,  the  native  troops  received  only 
half,  instead  of  a  full  seer  of  ottah  per  diem,^  and  the  camp-followers,  who  had 

'  For  illaatntion  of  a  Barukzye,  Bee  p.  372 

"  The  teer  weighs  2  Ibe. ;  aiiah  is  wheaten  flour  prepared  in  a  partioular  way. 
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hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  subsist  on  half  a  seer,  were  of  necessity  reduced  to  ad.  isw. 
the  famine  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  a  seer."  Some  prospect  of  relief  was 
obtained  from  the  treaty  which  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  had  just  concluded  with  Threatened 
the  Khan  of  Khelat,  who,  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  his  real  independence  by 
the  British  government,  had  agreed  to  yield  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Shah 
Shujah,  and  to  furnish  supplies  of  grain  and  camels.  These  supplies  were  never 
given,  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khan  was  craftily  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  peace  with  both  sides,  until  he  could  see  clearly  which  of  the  two 
was  to  win.  At  the  same  time  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion.  Shah 
Sbujah  "ought,"  he  said,  "to  have  trusted  to  the  Afghans  to  restore  him; 
whereas  he  is  essaying  to  deluge  the  land  with  Hindoostanees,  an  insult  which 


McTD-PoitT  AKD  TowK  OF  QuKTTAH.-  From  Faoe'e  Five  Yean*  in  India. 


his  own  people  will  never  forgive  him.  This  will  never  do.  You  English  may  wntnai  di*- 
keep  him  by  mam  force  for  a  time  on  the  musnud,  but  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  shiyahand 
kingdom,  your  Shah  Shujah  will  be  driven  beyond  its  frontier.  He  will  never  *  ^  *  """^^ 
be  able  to  resist  the  storm  of  national  and  religious  animosity  which  is  already 
raised  against  him  in  the  breasts  of  the  Afghans.''  It  is  rather  curious  that 
while  Mehrab  Khan,  who  was  doubtless  well  informed  on  the  subject,  was  thus 
declaring  the  unpopularity  of  the  sovereign  who  was  about  to  be  imposed  on 
Afghanistan,  he  was  himself  giving  utterance  to  language  which  proves  that 
the  hatred  was  mutual.  Mr.  Macnaghten,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor-general, 
speaking  of  Shah  Shujah,  says,  "His  opinion  of  the  Afghans  as  a  nation  is,  I 
regret  to  say,  very  low.  He  declares  that  they  are  a  pack  of  dogs,  one  and  all, 
and  as  for  the  Barukzyes,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  can  ever  place  the 
slightest  confidence  in  any  one  of  that  accursed  race.  We  must  try  and  bring 
him  gradually  round  to  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  his  subjecta" 
There  was  thus  a  double  hatred  to  be  overcome.  Where,  then,  was  the  attach- 
ment so  loudly  boasted  in  the  Simla  manifesto,  and  in  which  even  yet  both  the 
governor-general  and  the  envoy  professed  to  have  implicit  fiedth? 

Vol.  Ill,  241 
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AD.  1839.  Sir  John  Eeane,  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  advance,  was 
hastening  forward  with  an  escort  to  take  the  personal  command,  and  fixed  his 
Question  of  head-quartcrs  at  Quettah  on  the  6th  of  April  The  new  arrangement,  pre- 
in  Afghan  viously  made,  now  took  effect,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Indus, 
the  Bengal  and  the  Bombay,  were  placed  under  the  immediate  command 
respectively  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  and  General  Wellshire.  The  latter 
appointment  produced  some  dissatis£Eu;tion.  Qeneral  Nott,  who  was  an  older 
major-general  than  General  Wellshire,  thought  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  the 
Company's  service,  was  slighted  by  the  preference  given  to  his  junior,  appar- 
ently, as  he  alleged,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  he  was  a  queen's  officer, 
and  remonstrated  in  as  strong  terms  as  the  etiquette  of  the  service  would  allow. 
It  was  in  vain.  The  commander-in-chief  adhered  to  his  arrangement,  and 
Nott,  after  he  had  even  gone  the  length  of  tendering  his  resignation,  quitted 
the  divisional  command  which  he  had  held  under  Sir  Willoughbjr  Cotton,  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  2d  Bengal  brigade,  with  the  additional  mortifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  it  was  to  be  left  behind  in  garrison  at  Quettah,  and  con- 
sequently precluded  from  an  active  share  in  the  coming  struggle. 
Halt  at  As  the  halt  at  Quettah  had  consumed  eleven  days,  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 

and  the  army  again  started  the  very  next  morning  after  Sir  John  Keane's 
arrival.  It  was  now  generally  reported  that  the  Candahar  chiefs,  after  long 
and  unaccountable  delays,  were  at  last  mustering  for  the  encounter.  The  very 
locality  was  named — the  Eojuk  Pass,  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  Bolan. 
It  proved  a  false  alarm;  and  the  next  rumour  was  that  Kohan  Dil  Khan, 
the  principal  chief  of  Candahar,  while  reserving  the  main  body  of  his  troops 
for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  had  detached  a  large  body  of  men,  under  two 
chiefs,  on  a  secret  expedition*  One  of  the  chiefs  said  to  have  been  thus  detached 
was  Hajee  Khan  Eakur,  and  certainly,  in  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  rumour 
was  soon  falsified,  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  April  that  chief  entered 
the  British  camp,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  tendered  his 
submission  to  the  Shah.  This  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  treacheries  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  his  new  friends  were  destined  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
his  last.  His  present  defection,  however,  which  it  appears  had  been  purchased 
by  a  bribe  of  10,000  rupees  (£1000),  was  important,  and  produced  so  much 
consternation  among  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  who  knew  not  how  many  others 
might  have  sold,  or  were  prepared  to  sell  themselves,  that  they  abandoned 
oocapation  all  idea  of  defence,  and  prepared  for  flight.     As  soon  as  this  was  understood, 

of  Candahar.  .  .  , 

Shah  Shujah,  who  had  been  lagging  in  the  rear,  was  again  placed  with  his 
contingent  in  the  van,  and  was  thus  enabled,  in  name  at  leasts  to  reach  Candahar 
at  the  head  of  his  own  troops.  He  made  his  entrance  on  the  25th  of  April,  not 
only  unopposed,  but  with  some  appearance  of  welcome,  the  sincerity  of  which, 
however,  was  very  problematical  It  is  said  indeed  not  to  have  been  volun- 
teered, but  bought  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  from  the  Calcutta  treasury. 
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This  was  a  resource  in  which  the  envoy  appears  to  have  had  unbounded  confid-  a.d.  isss. 
ence,  but  Havelock  doubtless  takes  a  wiser  view  when,  contrasting  the  results 
of  success  obtained  by  arms  and  by  mercenary  means,  he  says  that  "one  hour"  occupation 
of  the  former  "outweighs  the  results  of  months  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,"  aud  ** 
that  "the  clash  of  steel  for  a  few  short  moments  will  ever  gain  for  the  British, 
in  the  diffusion  throughout  Asia  of  an  opinion  of  their  strength,  a  greater 
advantage  than  all  the  gold  in  their  coffers  can  purchase.^     The  opposite  views 
thus  taken  may  account  for  the  very  different  impressions  produced  by  the 
Shah's  reception.      The  envoy's  account  is,   "We  have,  I  think,  been  most 
fortunate  every  way.     The  Shah  made  a  grand  public  entry  into  the  city  this 
morning,  and  was  received  with  feelings  nearly  amounting  to   adoration." 


Emtramcb  to  the  Kojuk  Pasb  from  Panuh.— From  AtkiiuBon's  Sketches  in  Afghanistan. 


Havelock  speaking,  not  of  the  entrance  into  Candahar,  but  of  a  gi-and  ceremony  sh»h  shu- 

.  Jah'srece|>- 

of  public  recognition  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  plains  lying  uon. 
immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  says:  "Unless  I  have  been  deceived,  all  the 
national  enthusiasm  of  the  scene  was  entirely  confined  to  his  majesty's  imme- 
diate retainers;  the  people  of  Candahar  are  said  to  have  viewed  the  whole  affair 
with  the  most  mortifying  indifference.  Few  of  them  quitted  the  city  to  be 
present  in  the  plains,  and  it  was  remarked  with  justice  that  the  passage  in  the 
diplomatic  programme,  which  prescribed  a  place  behind  the  throne  for  *the 
populace,  restrained  by  the  Shah's  troops,'  was  very  superfluoua''  Subsequent 
events  go  far  to  prove  that  Havelock's  impression  is  the  more  correct,  but  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  he  was  not  personally  present,  and  that  many  of  those  who 
were  present  participated  in  the  envoy's  delusion. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay  division,  the  whole  forces 
of' the  army  of  the  Indus,  with  the  exception  of  those  left  behind  in  garrison  or 
for  observation  at  Bukkur,  Shikarpoor,  Dadur,   Sukkar,  and  Quettah,  were 
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AD.  1889.  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Candahar.  The  pleasantness  of  relaxing  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  most  difficult  and  disastrous  march,  and  the  round  of  cere- 

PuMoit  of    monies  and  parades  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Shah  Shujah  to  feel  him- 

chie£>.  self,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''to  be  a  king  indeed/'  appear  for  a  time  to  have  baaished 
all  thought  of  military  operations,  and  not  till  the  12th  of  May,  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  arrival  at  Candahar,  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  look  after 
its  fugitive  Barukzye  chief&  Brigadier  Sale  was  then  despatched  in  pursuit, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops  composed  mainly  of  the  Shah's  contingent, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans.  It  was  obviously  too  late,  and  the  only  result 
was  to  learn  that  had  more  despatch  been  used  it  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  since  the  chiefs  with  their  families  had  been  detained  eight  days 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Helmund,  unable  to  cross  it,  and  in  daily  fear  of  being 
overtaken.  Sale  returned  from  his  fruitless  expedition  on  the  28th,  the  same 
day  on  which  a  striking  exemplification  was  given  of  the  lawless  state  of  the 
country  and  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  its  people.  Several  parties  of  officers  had 
gone  out  to  enjoy  a  day's  fishing  in  the  Urghundab.  All  of  them  breaking  up 
in  good  time  returned  in  safety,  except  Lieutenants  Inverarity  and  Wilmer,  who 
lingered  on  the  bank  till  after  sunset.  Tlie  appearance  of  armed  men,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  predatory  gangs  in  the  vicinity,  ought  to  have  put  them 
on  their  guard,  but  with  singular  imprudence  they  had  sent  off  their  horses 

Lawieai       with  their  servants,  and  were  not  even  armed     Proceeding  home  in  the  clear 

state  of  the 

country.  moou-Hght,  Lieutcnant  Inverarity,  who  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
companion,  was  suddenly  assailed  in  a  defile  by  armed  men,  cut  down  and  sav- 
agely mutilated  Lieutenant  Wilmer,  totally  unconscious  of  what  had  happened, 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  scene  of  the  atrocity,  than  he  was  in  like  manner 
attacked,  but  happily  by  parrying  the  first  blows  with  his  walking-stick  was 
able  to  flee  and  reach  a  detachment  of  the  Shah*s  infantry.  An  armed  party 
sent  to  the  spot  found  Lieutenant  Inverarity  still  alive,  but  so  dreadfully 
mangled  that  he  almost  immediately  expired  Shah  Shujah,  on  being  informed 
of  the  atrocity,  strongly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  it,  and  his  determination  to 
search  out  and  punish  the  perpetrators;  at  the  same  time,  blaming  the  im- 
prudence which  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  committing  it,  he  showed  what 
he  thought  of  his  new  subjects  by  repeatedly  exclaiming  to  the  English 
officers  around  him,  ''O!  gentlemen,  you  must  be  more  cautious  here:  remem- 
ber you  are  not  now  in  Hindoostan." 
D«i»rtttro  On  the  27th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  Runjeet  Sing  breathed  his  last,  the 

dahar.  army  moved  from  Candahar,  leaving  garrisons  there  and  at  Girishk,  a  fort 
immediately  beyond  the  Helmund,  which  Brigadier  Sale  had  captured  on  his 
expedition.  The  guns  and  mortars  of  the  siege  train,  after  being  draped  with 
almost  incredible  difficulty  through  the  Bolan  and  Kojuk  passes^  were  also  left 
behind  As  yet  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  use  them,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  hence  inferred  that  they  might  in  future  be  dispensed  with.     This  was 
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rather  an  extraordinary  inference,  seeing  that  the  foiiress  of  Ghuznee,  deemed  ad. isso. 
by  the  Afghans  to  be  impregnable,  lay  in  the  very  line  of  march,  and  must  be 
captured  previous  to  the  advance  on  CabooL     It  was  hoped,  however,  that  it  ArriT»i 
would  be  abandoned  like  Candahar,  or  that  its  defences  would  prove  far  weaker  obuxuee. 
than  Afghan  exaggeration  represented.     When  it  was  reached,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  the  appearance  and  the  means  of  resistance  were  at  once  seen  to  be  for- 
midable.    Qhuznee  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  which,  sloping 
upwards,  seemed  to  form  the  background  to  its  fortification&     These  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Captain  Thomson,  the  chief  engineer: — 
"When  we  came  before  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  a  high  rampart  in  good  repair,  built  on  a  scarped  mound 
about  thirty-five  feet  high,  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a 


Tomb  of  Runjeet  Bimg,  at  Govordhuu.— From  Sk^tdics  in  th«  Fiuijab  by  a.  Lady. 

faisse  braie  and  a  wet  ditch.  ,  The  irregular  figure  of  the  enceinte  gave  a  good  it»fonnid- 

ableappear« 

flanking  fire,  whilst  the  height  of  the  citadel  covered  the  interior  from  the  com-  anoe. 
manding  fire  of  the  hills  to  the  north,  rendering  it  nugatory.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  towers  at  the  angles  had  been  enlarged ;  screen  walls  had  been  built  before 
the  gates;  the  ditch  cleared  out  and  filled  with  water  (stated  to  be  unfordable), 
and  an  outwork  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  so  as  to  command  the  bed  of 
it."  A  nearer  view  having  been  obtained  by  clearing  out  some  gardens  in  front, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied,  he  observes,  "This  was  not  at  all  satisfactory; 
the  works  were  evidently  much  stronger  than  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate, 
and  such  as  our  army  could  not  venture  to  attack  in  a  regular  manner  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal.  We  had  no  battering  train,  and  to  attack  Ghuznee 
in  form  a  larger  train  would  be  required  than  the  enemy  ever  possessed 
The  great  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  plain  (sixty  or  seventy  feet),  with  the 
wet  ditch,  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  an  attack  merely  by  mining  or 
escalading." 
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A.D.  1880.  The  British  army,  brought  thus  recklessly  in  front  of  a  fortress  of  a  for- 
midable  character,  and  to  the  strength  of  which,  according  to  Sir  John  Keanes 
Aiteniative  official  account,  the  Afghans  had  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  yearly  adding, 
onahttsnee  had  evidently  a  very  gloomy  prospect  before  it  Without  regular  means  of 
or  retreat,  ^^j^^g  ^jj^  pjacc,  it  must  yct  either  capture  it  or  commence  a  disastrous 
retreat.  The  garrison  was  3500  strong,  a  large  reinforcement  from  Cabool  was 
expected,  and  the  Ghiljies,  through  whose  rugged  territory,  studded  with 
mountain  forts,  the  retreat  must  have  been  conducted,  were,  so  far  from  cordi- 
ally welcoming  Shah  Shujah,  disposed,  like  not  a  few  of  their  countrymen,  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  convincing  the  invaders  how  much  both  he  and 
they  were  detested  by  them.  Most  fortunately  the  engineers,  on  closely  exam- 
ining the  works,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  some  irregular  mode  of  attack 
might  not  be  adopted,  discovered  what  seemed  to  be  a  tangible  point  in  the 
Cabool  gateway.  "The  road  up  to  the  gate  was  dear;  the  bridge  over  the  ditch 
was  unbroken ;  there  were  good  positions  for  the  artillery  within  350  yards  of 
the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  we  bad  information  that  the  gateway 
was  not  built  up,  a  reinforcement  from  Cabool  being  expected"  What  a  num- 
ber of  coincidences  which  the  besiegers  could  not  have  anticipated,  and  the 
existence  of  which  must  be  attributed  solely  to  their  good  fortime — a  clear  road, 
an  unbroken  bridge,  and  out  of  many  gates  a  single  one  not  built  up!  On 
this  discovery,  the  engineers  reported  to  the  commander-in-chief  "that  if  he 
decided  on  the  immediate  attack  of  Ghuznee,  the  only  feasible  mode  of  attack, 
and  the  only  one  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  success,  was  a  dash  at  the  Cabool 
gateway,  blowing  the  gate  open  by  bags  of  powder."  Sir  John  Keane,  thus 
instructed,  could  not  hesitate.  He  had  in  fact  brought  his  army  into  a  position 
where  there  was  no  choice,  and  in  resolving  to  burst  open  the  gate,  he  did  not 
so  much  exercise  his  judgment  as  yield  to  necessity. 
RMoiation  The  resolution  being  formed,  no  time  was  ^ost  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  As  the  Cabool  gate  was  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  fort>  the 
troops  moved  in  two  columns,  and  took  up  a  position  so  as  to  command  both 
the  gate  and  the  road  to  CabooL  The  latter  object  had  become  important  in 
consequence  of  a  confident  statement  that  Dost  Mahomed  in  person  was  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Ghuznee.  The 
orders  for  the  attack  were  issued  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  were  mainly  as  follows: 
"At  twelve  o'clock  p.m.,  the  artillery  will  commence  moving  toward  the  fort, 
and  the  batteries  will  follow  each  other  in  succession,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
brigadier  commanding.  The  guns  must  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tions, with  the  right  above  the  village  on  the  hiU  north-east  of  the  fortress,  and 
their  left  amongst  the  gardens  on  the  Cabool  toad.  They  must  aJl  be  in  posi- 
tion before  daylight/'  "The  storming  party  will  be  under  command  of  Briga- 
dier Sale,  C.B.,  and  will  be  composed  as  follows — ^viz.  the  advance  tq  consist  of 
the  light  compani^  of  H.W[.'s  2d  and  17th  regiments;  of  the  (47th)  European 
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regiment,  and  of  a  flank  company  ISth  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  ad. i889. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dennie,  C.B."  "The  main  column  will  consist  of  H.M.'s  2d 
regiment  of  foot ;  of  the  (47th)  European  regiment,  with  the  remainder  of  H.M.'s  Amoit  of 
13th  light  infantry  formed  as  skirmishers  on  the  flanks;  the  latter  will  push  x«aoivedon. 
into  the  fort  with  the  rear  of  the  main  column.  H.M.'s  17th  regiment  will  be 
formed  in  support,  and  will  follow  the  storming  party  into  the  works."  "The 
whole  must  qiut  their  respective  encampments  in  colmuns  of  companies  at  quarter 
distance,  right  in  front,  so  as  to  insure  their  arrival  at  the  place  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  by  two  o'clock  A  H."  ''At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  companies 
of  the  13th  light  infantry,  intended  to  act  as  skirmishers,  will  move  up  to  cover 
in  front  of  the  gateway^  and  be  ready  to  keep  down  any  fire  on  the  party  of 
engineers  who  proceed  to  blow  it  open;  this  last  party  will  move  up  to  the 
gateway  before  daybreak,  followed  slowly,  and  at  some  distance,  by  the  assault- 
ing column.  On  the  chief  engineer  finding  the  opening  practicable  he  will 
have  the  advance  sounded  for  the  column  to  push  on ;  when  the  head  of  the 
column  has  passed  the  gateway,  a  signal  must  be  made  for  the  artillery  to 
turn  their  fire  from  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  citadel.'*  "At  twelve  o'clock 
P.M.,  three  companies  of  native  in&ntry  (48th)  will  quit  camp,  and  move  round 
the  gardens  on  the  south  of  the  town,  where  they  will  establish  themselves, 
and  about  three  AM.  open  a  fire  upon  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  garrison."  The  infisbntry  of  the  division,  not  warned  for 
duty,  was  to  be  formed  as  a  reserve.  These  orders,  which  were  to  be  con- 
sidered strictly  "confidential  for  this  night,"  were  to  be  communicated  to  the 
troops  only  in  such  portions  "as  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  their  various  provisions." 

The  explosion  party,  on  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  everything  depended,  Gh«»»ee 
consisted  of  Captain  Peat  of  the  Bombay,  and  Lieutenants  Durand  and  Madeod 
of  the  Bengal  army,  three  sergeants  and  eighteen  sappers,  carrying  300  Iba  of 
powder  in  twelve  sand-bags,  with  a  hose  seventy-two  feet  long.  Headed  by 
Lieutenant  Durand  the  party  moved  steadily  on,  laid  the  hose,  fired  the  train, 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  gained  tolerable  cover.  The  explosion  did  its 
work  eflTectaally,  and  Dennie,  at  the  head  of  his  stormers,  pushed  forward  to 
the  gap  which  it  had  made.  As  the  garrison,  having  no  idea  of  the  kind  of 
attack  intended,  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  access  was  gained  without 
much  difficulty,  and  announced  to  the  camp  without  by  three  loud  cheers. 
While  Sale  was  hastening  up  with  the  main  colmun  he  was  arrested  by  the 
information  of  one  of  the  officers  of  enghieers,  who,  confused  and  shattered  by 
the  explosion,  against  which,  in  his  eagerness  to  witness  the  eflfect,  he  had  not 
sufiGiciently  sheltered  himself,  told  him  that  the  falling  masses  of  stone  and 
timber  had  so  choked  up  the  gateway  that  the  stoiming  party  had  been  unable 
to  enter.  Crediting  this  information  the  brigadier  sounded  the  retreat,  and  a 
halt  took  place  which  well  nigh  proved  fatal     The  garrison,  when  once  aware 
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AD.  1889.  of  the  real  point  of  attack,  rushed  down  to  the  gate,  and  Dennie  and  his  party 

must  soon  have  been  overpowered  had  not  the  bugle,  still  sounding  the  advan^^e, 

Fen»nai      and  the  statement  of  another  engineer  convinced  Sale  that  his  first  informant 

of  Brigadier  was  mistaken.  "Forward!"  therefore,  waa  the  order  again  given,  and  a 
desperate  struggle  took  place  among  the  ruins  of  the  gateway.  Sale  himself 
made  an  almost  miraculous  escape,  which  we  must  permit  Havelock  to  narrate. 
"One  of  their  number  (the  garrison)  rushing  over  the  fallen  timbers,  brought 
down  Brigadier  Sale  by  a  cut  in  the  face  with  his  sharp  ahanaheer  (sabre). 
The  A%han  repeated  his  blow  as  his  opponent  was  falling;  but  the  pummel, 
not  the  edge  of  his  sword  this  time  took  effect,  though  with  stunning  violence. 
He  lost  his  footing,  however,  in  the  effort,  and  Briton  and  Afghan  rolled 
together  among  the  fractured  timbera      Thus  situated,  the  first  care  of  the 


QuuzMEE.— Fiom  Wingate's  Storming  of  Ghuzxiee  atid  Khelat. 

brigadier  was  to  master  the  weapon  of  his  adversary.  He  snatched  at  it,  but 
one  of  his  fingers  met  the  edge  of  the  trenchant  blade.  He  quickly  withdrew 
his  wounded  hand  and  adroitly  replaced  it  over  that  of  his  adversary,  so  as  to 
keep  fast  the  hilt  of  his  shcmaheer.  But  he  had  an  active  and  powerftil  oppon- 
ent, and  was  himself  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Captain  Kershaw  of  the  13th, 
aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier  Baumgardt,  happened,  in  the  melee,  to  approach  the 
scene  of  conflict;  the  wounded  leader  recognized  him  and  called  to  him  for  aid. 
Kershaw  passed  his  drawn  sabre  through  the  body  of  the  Afghan ;  but  still  the 
desperado  continued  to  struggle  with  frantic  violence.  At  length,  in  the  fierce 
grapple,  the  brigadier  for  a  moment  got  uppermost  Still  retaining  the  weapon 
of  his  enemy  in  his  left  hand,  he  dealt  him  with  his  right  a  cut  from  his  own 
sabre  which  cleft  his  skull  from  the  crown  to  the  eyebrowa  The  Mahometan 
shouted  Ne  Ullak!  (O  God !)  and  never  moved  or  spoke  again.* 

As  soon  as  an  entrance  was  secured  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate  capture,  but   the   fight  was   manfully  maintained  by  the  Afghans  till 
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more  than  500  of  their  number  had  fallen  sword  in  hand.  Many  more  were  a.d.  i839. 
cut  down  without  the  walls  in  attempting  to  escape.  Among  the  1600  prisoners 
taken,  was  the  governor  Hyder  Khan,  a  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed  In  the 
hope  of  a  proti*acted  defence  the  place  had  been  provided  with  immense  stores 
of  grain  and  flour.  These,  together  with  a  large  number  of  horses  and  arms, 
and  a  considerable  sum  in  money,  formed  a  very  valuable  booty. 

The  capture  of  Ghuznee,  though  good  fortune  had  certainly  a  large  share  in  Haman« 
achieving  it,  was  most  honourable  to  the  British  arms,  not  only  on  account  of  tbe  oapton 
the  valour  and  prowess  displayed,  but  also  of  the  moderation  with  which  victory  "°** 
was  used.  Quarter  was  never  asked  in  vain,  and  not  a  single  female  was  out- 
raged. This  fact,  so  rare  under  similar  circumstances,  well  deserves  special 
record,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  important  lesson  which  it  teaches. 
No  spirit  rations  had  been  served  out  to  the  soldiers  during  the  preceding  fort- 
night On  this  Havelock  remarks:  "No  candid  man  of  any  military  experi- 
ence will  deny  that  the  character  of  the  scene  in  the  fortress  and  the  citadel 
would  have  been  far  different,  if  individual  soldiers  had  entered  the  town 
primed  with  arrack,  or  if  spirituous  liquors  had  been  discovered  in  the  Afghan 
depdts."  In  proportion  to  the  exultation  of  the  British  was  the  consternation 
produced  among  the  followers  of  Dost  Mahomed.  His  son  Afzul  Khan,  who 
had  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity  with  a  large  force>  with  which  he  hoped  to 
fall  upon  the  besiegers  when  baffled,  dispirited,  and  exhausted  by  a  protracted 
defence,  took  flight  the  moment  he  heard  that  Ghuznee  had  fallen,  leaving  his 
elephants  and  camp  equipage  behind  him.  His  father  was  so  enraged  that  he  ^?"^I^ 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  loudly  professed  his  determination  to  maintain  the  Mahomed, 
struggle  to  the  last.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  serious.  His  desperate 
position  was  manifest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  supposing  that  the 
main  attack  would  be  made  in  concert  with  the  Sikhs  by  the  Khyber  Pass,  he 
had  despatched  his  favourite  son  Akbar  Khan  in  that  direction,  with  the  larger 
part  of  his  forces,  and  had  been  obliged  to  recall  him  when  made  aware  of  the 
real  quarter  from  which  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  The 
Khyber  Pass  thus  left  unguarded  made  it  comparatively  easy  for  Colonel  Wade 
to  advance  through  it,  with  the  force  of  which  Prince  Timour,  Shah  Shujah's 
son,  was  nominal  commander.  Cabool  was  thus  about  to  be  attacked  from  two 
opposite  directions,  and  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  any  eflectual  resistance  could 
be  offered.  Negotiation  therefore  seemed  to  be  his  only  resource,  and  his 
brother  Jubbar  Khan,  affcer  the  sanction  of  a  council  of  war  had  been  obtained, 
was  despatched  to  the  British  camp  for  the  purpose  of  ascei-taining  the  kind  of 
terms  that  might  be  expected.  His  own  proposal  was  to  acknowledge  Shah 
Shujah  as  bis  sovereign,  provided  he  himself  were  guaranteed  in  the  hereditary 
office  of  wuzeer  or  prime  minister.  This  proposal  seemed  too  extravagant  to 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment,  and  the  only  thing  offered  was  what  was  called  an 
honourable  asylum  within  the  British  territories,  on  condition  of  immediate 
Vol.  III.  848 
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A  D.  18S9.  fmrrender.     When  the  views  of  the  parties  were  so  diametrically  opposed,  it 
was  useless  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  negotiation,  and  Jubbar  Khan  took 
his  departure. 
Flight  of  Dost  Mahomed  began  now  to  exhibit  the  energy  of  despair,  and  marched 

homed.  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  with  a  determination  to  give  battla  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  he  would  be  left  entirely  without  the  meana  To  what- 
ever side  he  looked  he  «aw  only  signs  of  lukewarmness  and  treachery.  Entreaty, 
remonstrance,  and  reproof  were  equally  in  vain,  and  his  ranks  thinned  bo 
rapidly  that  only  a  handful  of  followers  worthy  of  confidence  remained  He 
therefore  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  giving  a  formal  discharge  to  all  whom 
he  knew  to  be  longing  for  it,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  Candahar  brothers, 
and  fled  westward  on  the  2d  of  August  in  the  direction  of  Bamian.  On  the 
following  day  the  British  army,  now  advancing  from  Ghuznee,  were- made 
acquainted  with  this  important  fact,  and  in  order  not  to  repeat  the  blunder  by 
which  the  Candahar  chiefs  had  been  permitted  to  escape,  it  was  resolved  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  commencing  the  pursuit.  The  task  was  undertaken 
by  Captain  Outram,  then  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief 
It  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands,  but  very  unwisely  Hajee  Khan  Kakur, 
who  was  already  suspected  of  being  as  treacherous  to  his  new  as  he  had  been 
to  his  old  friends,  was  associated  with  him,  and  liaving  the  command  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  troops  employed,  was  able  to  throw  so  many  obstacles  in 
Shah  Shu-  the  way,  that  the  pursuit  again  proved  fruitless.  The  army  meanwhile  con- 
intocabooi.  tiuued  its  march  without  interruption,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  Shah  Shujab, 
moimted  on  a  handsome  and  richly  decorated  Caboolee  charger,  and  wearing  a 
dress  which  glittered  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  his  capital.  "An  ocean  of  heads,"  says  Havelock,  "was  spread  out 
in  every  direction,"  and  though  there  were  no  noisy  acclamations,  "the  expres- 
sion of  countenances  indicated  a  ready  acquiescence,  or  something  more,  in  the 
new  state  of  things."  After  making  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  dense 
files  of  people  which  choked  the  narrow  streets,  and  reaching  the  Bala  Hissar  or 
palace,  the  Shah  hastened  up  the  great  staircase,  and  ran  with  childish  delight 
from  apartment  to  apartment.  The  great  object  of  his  ambition  had  been  at 
last  secured.  After  tliirty  years  of  exile  he  was  once  more  seated  on  the 
throne. 

The  governor-general,  replying  to  the  despatch  in  which  Sir  John  Keane 
described  the  Shah's  entry  into  Cabool,  expressed  his  high  gratification.  "It  is 
to  be  hoped,"  he  said,  "that  the  measure  which  has  been  accomplished  of  restor- 
ing this  prince  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  will  be  productive  of  peace  and 
prosperity  over  the  country  in  which  he  rules,  and  will  confirm  the  just  influ- 
ence of  the  British  government  in  the  regions  of  Ceutral  Asia."  On  this  view 
further  interference  was  unnecessary,  and  little  more  remained  than  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  Simla  manifesto,  by  withdrawing  the  British  troops.     Unfor- 
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tunately,  the  Shah's  alleged  popularity  had  proved  delusive,  and  eoqld  no  ad.isso. 
longer  be  regarded  by  the  most  sanguine  as  sufficient  to  insure  the  stability  of 
the  new  order  of  things.     While  hedged  round  by  British  bayonets  the  restored  a  Britwi 
throne   might   be  safe,  but  were   this  security  withdrawn  it  would  fall  as  ^^w^t 
suddenly  as  it  bad  been  reared     In  short,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  dispute  ^^^^' 
the  accuracy  of  the  prediction  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  when 
Cabool  was  reached  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task   which  the   British 
government  had  undertaken  would  only  begin. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Partial  withdrawal  of  Britiah  troope  from  Afghanistan — Capture  of  Kbelat — Surrender  of  Dost  Mahomed 
— Commencing  disturbances — Outbreak  at  Cabool — Gross  mismanagement — ^Disasters. 

HAH  SHUJAH,  though  he  must  have  had  many  misgivings  as  shah  shu- 
to  the  future,  professed  to  believe  that  the  work  of  restoring  to  Queen 
him  to  the  throne  was  accomplished,  and  therefore  deemed  it 
becoming  to  employ  some  method  by  which  he  could  at  once 
commemorate  the  event,  and  testify  his  gratitude  to  those  by 
whose  instrumentality  it  had  been  achieved.  He  accordingly  addressed  a 
letter  to  her  majesty,  which,  after  mentioning  how  he  had,  **by  the  favour  of 
God  and  the  exceeding  kindness  of  the  British  government,""  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  continued  thus: — '*I  have  been  for  some  time  consider- 
ing by  what  means  I  could  reward  the  gentlemen  and  troops  who  accompanied 
me,  for  all  the  troubles  and  dangers. they  have  undergone  for  my  sake.  I  have 
now  fully  resolved  upon  instituting  an  order,  to  be  designated  the  Order  of  the 
Dooranee  Empire  (Nishan-Door-Dooran),  to  be  divided  into  three  classes." 
The  first  class  he  wished  to  confer  on  the  governor-general,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  envoy.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  Colonel  Wade ;  the  other  two 
classes  were  to  be  conferred  on  the  individuals  named  in  an  accompanying  list; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  determined  to  have  a  medal  struck,  "commemorative  of 
the  battle  of  Qhuznee,"  and  to  confer  it  "on  every  oflBicer  and  soldier  present 
on  that  glorious  occasion."  "I  have  the  fullest  confidence,"  he  concluded,  "in 
the  kind  consideration  for  my  wishes,  which  is  felt  by  my  royal  sister;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  gentlemen  and 
soldiers  above  mentioned  to  wear  the  decoration  which  I  shall  confer  upon 
them,  so  that  a  memorial  of  me  may  be  preserved,  and  that  the  fame  of  the 
glorious  exploits  achieved  in  this  quarter  may  resound  throughout  the  whole 
world" 
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AD.  1839.         While  Shah  Shujah  was  thus  assuming  the  airs  of  a  mighty  potentate,  and' 
giving  the  name  of  empire  to  the  comparatively  limited  portion  of  Afghanistan 
Withdrawal  which  nominally  acknowledged  his  authority,  his  British  allies  were  anxiously 
troop*  from  Considering  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  leave 
AjfehauiBtan  j^.^  ^^  depend  on  his  own  resources.     The  hope  held  out  by  the  Simla  manifesto, 
that  his  own  subjects  and  adherents  would  so  rally  around  him  as  to  render 
foreign  aid  unnecessary  had  been  disappointed,  but  it  was  still  thought  that 
a  single  brigade,  consisting  of  five  or  six  regiments^  might  suffice.     By  tbis 
means  the  two  capitals  of  Cabool  and  Candahar,  and  the  important  posts  of 
Ohuznee,  Quettah,  and  Jelalabad  might  be  effectually  secured,  and  the  rest  of 
the  British  army  permitted  to  withdraw,  the  Bengal  division  by  the  Khyber, 
and  the  Bombay  division  by  the  Bolan  Pass.     It  soon  appeared  that  the  force 
thus  proposed  to  be  left  would  be  inadequate.      Dost  Mahomed^  instead   of 
continuing  his  flight,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  north,  and  was  reported   to 
be  levying  troops  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  contest ;  the  Ghiljies  and 
several  other  mountain  tribes  were  giving  unequivocal  signs  of  hostility;  Shah 
Kamran,  at  Herat,  forgetting  the  deliverance  which  had  recently  been  procured 
for  him  mainly  through  British  interference,  was  engaged  with  his  unprincipled 
minister,  Yar  Mahomed,  in  intriguing  with  Persia;   and  Russia,  so  far  fix>m 
abandoning  the  aggressive  schemes  which  she  had  verbally  repudiated,  seemed 
bent  on  giving  practical  effect  to  them  by  an  expedition  against  the  Khan  of 
Khiva.     All  these  things  considered,  it  was  resolved  that  instead  of  a  single 
brigade,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army  should  continue 
in  Afghanistan. 
Expedition         ^hc   Bombay   division   of  the   army,   commanded   as  before  by  General 
Kheut.      Wellshire,  commenced  its  march  homewards  on  the  18th  of  September,  1839. 
Its  movenients  were  not  intended  to  be  wholly  peaceful,  for  instruction  had 
been  ^ven  to  pay  a  hostile  visit  by  the  way  to  Khelat,  and  punish  Mehrab 
Khan  for  alleged  infringements  of  the  treaty  which  boimd  him  to  furnish  the 
British  army  with  supplies,  and  suppress  the  marauding  parties  which  harassed 
it  on  its  march.     These  obligations  he  had  not  performed,  but  he  had  endea- 
voured to  justify  himself  by  pleading  that  the  state  of  the  country  rendered 
the  performance  of  them  impossible.     The  excuse  was  certainly  not  without 
foundation,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  accepted  as  sufficient,  had  it  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  by  way  of  example.     In  the  pro- 
ceedings   against    Mehrab    Khan    there  was  therefore  more  severity  tban 
justice.     A  victim  was  wanted,  and  it  was  Mehrab  Khan's  fate  to  furnish  it. 
Accordingly,  on  arriving  at  Quettah,  General  Wellshire,  directing  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  to  continue  their  march  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  proceeded,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  mustering  in  all  about  lOOO 
bayonets,  together  with  six  light  field-pieces,  the  engineer  corps,  and  150 
irregular  horse,  and  arrived  on  the  13th  before  Khelat,  situated  about  eighty- 
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five  miles  to  the  S.S.W.     It  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  regarded  a.u.  issu. 
as  the  capital  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  addition  t^  the  natural  defence  of  a  com- 
manding site,  in  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  was  well  fortified  and 
strongly  garrisoned     General  Wellshire  indeed  admits  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ghuznee,  its  strength  had  been  underrated. 

As  Mehrab  Khan,  when  first  threatened,  had  been  profuse  in  apologies  and  capture  of 
professions  of  friendship,  it  had  been  rather  hastily  concluded  that  he  would 
prefer  submission  to  the  risks  of  resistance.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  When  the  invading  force  was  within  two 
marches  of  his  capital,  a  letter  was  received  from  him,  which  left  no  doubt  as 
to  his  determination  to  resist.  It  spoke,  indeed,  of  negotiation  as  still  pending, 
and  directed  a  halt  of  the  British  troops,  that  an  opportunity  might  be  given  of 
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Khklat— the  Candahar  Gate.-  From  Kennedys  Campaign  in  CabooL 

completing  it,  but  at  the  same  time  breathed  defiance,  by  threatening  them  with 
the  consequences  should  they  presume  to  advance  another  stage.  To  show 
that  this  waa  no  idle  threat  a  body  of  Beloochee  horse  made  their  appearance 
shortly  after  the  British  had  resumed  their  march,  and  without  asking  or  wait- 
ing for  explanation,  galloped  up  to  the  head  of  the  advancing  column  and 
discharged  their  matchlocks.  When  a  nearer  approach  brought  Khelat  itself 
in  sight,  its  adjoining  heights  were  crowned  with  masses  of  soldiers,  who 
apparently  disdaining  the  protection  which  the  walls  would  have  given  them, 
seemed  preparing  to  try  their  strength  in  the  open  field.  If  they  had  any  such 
intention  it  was  soon  abandoned.  A  few  discharges  of  artillery  compelled  them 
to  a  precipitate  fiight,  and  allowed  a  small  body  of  troops,  who  were  rapidly 
advancing  to  storm  the  heights,  to  take  possession  of  them  without  a  struggle. 
This  success  was  immediately  followed  by  another  of  greater  importance.  The 
place  had  only  two  gates.     One  of  these  was  seized  before  the  fugitives,  who 
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A.D.  1839.  wei"e  entering  it  in  confusion,  had  time  to  dose  it,  and  the  other,  after  a  few 
rounds  of  shot,  was  so  far  den^olished  that  a  party,  stationed  for  the  purpose, 
Capture  of  rushed  in  and  made  good  their  footing  within  it.  The  garrison,  thus  cut  oif 
from  all  means  of  escape,  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  fighting  with  the  energ)- 
of  despair,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  resisting  all  attempts  to  force  an  entrance. 
Orders  had  therefore  been  given  to  blow  open  the  gates  by  bags  of  gunpowder, 
but  before  they  could  be  executed  the  artillery,  placed  on  a  commanding  height 
and  served  with  admirable  precision,  rendered  them  unnecessary,  and  the 
capture  was  completed  Among  the  slain,  estimated  at  400,  was  Mehrah  Khan 
himself;  the  prisoners  amounted  nearly  to  2000.  The  British  loss  was  only  37 
killed  and  107  wounded. 
Army  of  oc-  Though  the  Bombav  division  had,  as  already  mentioned,  commenced  iU 
Af^haniston.  march  homcwards  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  final  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  had  not  been  announced.  At  length.  Low- 
ever,  on  the  2d  of  October,  it  was  intimated  by  a  general  order  that  "the  whole 
of  the  1st  (Bengal)  division  of  infantrj^  the  2d  (Bengal)  cavalry,  and  No.  (i 
light  field  battery,  with  a  detachment  of  thirty  sappers,  were  to  remain 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton."  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  to  move  toward  Hindoostan  on  a  day  to  be  afterwards  fixed.  By  a 
subsequent  order,  issued  on  the  9th  of  October,  the  posts  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  army  of  occupation  were  definitely  fixed  as  follows: — ''Her 
Majesty's  13th  light  infantry,  three  guns  of  No.  6  light  field  battery,  and 
the  35th  native  infantry  to  remain  in  Cabool,  and  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
Bala  Hissar.  The  48th  native  infantry,  the  4th  brigade  and  detachment  of 
sappers  and  miners,  with  a  ressalah  of  Skinner's  horse,  to  be  stationed  at 
Jelalabad.  Qhuznee  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  16th  native  infantry,  a  ressalab 
of  Skinner's  horse,  and  such  details  of  his  majesty  Shah  Shujah's  as  are  avail- 
able. The  whole  to  be  under  the  command  of  Major  Maclaren.  Candahar  will 
have  for  its  garrison  the  42d  and  43d  native  infantry,  4th  company,  2d 
battalion  artillery,  a  ressalah  of  the  4th  local  horse,  and  such  details  of  his 
majesty  Shah  Shujah's  troops  as  may  be  available.  Major-general  Nott  will 
command." 
Shahshi^ah  The  arrangements  for  the  occupation  of  the  country  having  thus  been  coin- 
jeiaiabad.  plctcd,  the  troops  not  deemed  necessary  started  for  India  on  the  15th  of  October, 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Keane,  and  commenced  their  march  in  the  direction 
of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Shah  Shujah  himself  also  abandoned  his  capital  to  esca]^ 
the  rigours  of  the  approaching  winter,  by  removing  his  court  temporarily  to 
Jelalabad,  which  possesses  a  much  milder  climate  than  CabooL  The  envoy, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  accompanied  him,  but  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  remained 
behind  to  act  as  his  substitute.  The  native  administration  was  left  in  less 
worthy  hands,  and  the  leading  oflicials,  both  at  Cabool  and  Candahar,  instead 
of  reconciling  the  people  to  the  new  order  of  things,  only  exasperated  them  by 
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extortion   «»nd    general  mismanagement.      The  interference   of  the   British,  a.d.  i83». 
restricted  as  it  was  to  remonstrance,  was  totally  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evils 
thus  produced,  the  only  effect  often  being  to  bring  the  two  authorities  into  congiatui*- 
collision,  and  expose  them  to  a  common  hatred  and  contempt     Meanwhile,  the  .^^^^^"^ 
military  successes  were  duly  acknowledged  at  home.     The  army  received  the  ^*»^*^n 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  governor-general,  raised  a  step  in  the 
peerage,  became   Earl  of  Auckland,  the  commander-in-chief  Baron  Keane  of 
Ghuznee,  the  envoy  a  baronet,  Colonel  Wade  a  knight,  and  various  other  dis- 
tinctions and  promotions  were  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand.     Notwithstand- 
ing many  warnings  to  the  contrary,  the  general  belief  at  this  time  undoubtedly 
was  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Afghan  expedition  had  been  trixmaphantly 
accomplished,  and  that  the  effect  would  be  to  give  Great  Britain  a  decided  and 
pei-manent  ascendency  in  the  countries  immediately  west  of  the  Indus. 

While  this  flattering  prospect  was  sanguinely  entertained  at  home,  new  ^ew  per- 
causes  of  apprehension  had  arisen.  The  death  of  Bunjeet  Sing  had  endangered  and  ajarms. 
our  friendly  relations  with  the  Sikhs.  Not  only  had  the  obligations  imposed 
on  them  by  the  tripartite  treaty  been  evaded,  but  the  new  government,  only 
nominally  held  by  Runjeet  Sing  s  imbecile  son  Kuruk  Sing,  and  really  admin- 
istered by  his  turbulent  grandson  Nao  Nehal  Sing,  was  suspected  of  fon^ting 
disturbances  in  Afghanistan,  and  actually  intriguing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Barukzyes.  The  failure  of  the  Russian  expedition  against  Khiva  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and  Bumes,  installed  at  Cabool,  was  writing  letters,  in  one 
of  which  he  says,  "We  have  brought  upon  ourselves  some  additional  half  million 
of  annual  expenditure,  and  ere  184*0  ends,  I  predict  that  our  frontiers  and  those 
of  Russia  will  touch — ^that  is,  the  states  dependent  on  either  of  us  will — and 
that  is  the  same  thing."  The  envoy  participating  in  these  alarms,  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  "unless  Lord  Auckland  act  with  vigour  and  prompti- 
tude to  secure  and  open  our  rear,  we  shall  soon  be  between  two  fires,  if  not 
under  them.  France  and  Russia  are  advancing  with  only  the  remote  contin- 
gency of  profit  to  stimulate  them.  We  are  supine,  whilst  our  inactivity  will 
probably  be  the  cause  of  our  ruin.  France  gratuitously  supplies  Persia  with 
30,000  muskets,  at  a  time  when  Persia  may  be  said  to  be  at  war  with  us.  I 
cannot,  though  I  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  pressed  my  request." 

In  explanation  of  the  envoy's  complaint,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  he  ^  «»«•* 
had  begun  to  dream  of  playing  what  he  called  a  great  game  in  Central  Asia,  centmiAua 

•  -vv      propowd. 

and  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  governor-generars  countenance  to  it  He 
would  have  i-ushed  into  a  war  with  the  Sikhs  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
them  to  give  a  free  passage  at  all  times  to  the  British  troops  across  their 
frontiers.  Such  a  passage,  he  alleged,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  open  the  communications  with  India  and  Hindoostan.  Not  satisfied  with 
thus  "macadamizing"  the  Punjab,  he  would  have  punished  Shah  Kamran  and 
Yar  Mahomed  at  Herat,  by  wresting  that  territory  from  them,  and  making  a 
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A.D.  1840.  present  of  it  to  Shah  Shujah.  Another  part  of  his  plan  would  have  been  to 
despatch  a  force  to  Bokhara,  whose  barbarous  khan  had  commenced  that  series 
Stoddftrt  of  outrages  which  he  crowned  at  last  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  Stoddart  and 
ill  Bokhara.  ConoUy.  By  the  expedition  to  Bokhara  he  wished  not  only  to  compel  tlie 
release  of  Stoddart,  who  was  then,  by  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
pining  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  but  secure  the  important  political  object  of 
severing  the  connection  which  had  recently  been  formed  between  the  khan  and 
Dost  Mahomed.  The  latter,  after  various  adventures,  had  sought  an  asylum 
from  the  former,  and  been  received  with  open  arms,  and  there  was  therefore 
ground  to  apprehend  that  an  effort  would  be  made  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  to  re-establish  the  Barukzye  ascendency  in  Afghanistan.  The  envoy 
would  have  anticipated  this  danger,  and  talked  of  an  expedition  to  Bokhara  as 
"conveniently  feasible,  if  entered  upon  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year."  He 
expected,  as  the  result^  to  compel  "the  Shah  of  Bokhara  to  release  Stoddart,  to 
evacuate  all  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Oxus,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition."  The  execution  of  this  wild  scheme,  never  seriously  entertained 
except  by  the  envoy  himself,  was  soon  seen  to  be  unnecessary,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  it  was  designed  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Dost  Mahomed  with  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara.  The  friendship  of  the  two  chiefs  dissolved  of  its  own  accord, 
an  open  rupture  ensued,  and  Dost  Mahomed,  after  being  subjected  to  indignity 
as  a  prisoner,  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  into  the  territory  of  the  WuUee  of 
Khooloom,  under  whose  protection  his  own  family  were  then  residing,  and  by 
whose  aid  he  hoped  to  gain  over  several  TJsbek  chiefe  to  his  interest, 
unaatirfiac-  Shah  Shujah  and  his  court,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  past,  prepared  to 

of  Afghan-  return  to  Cabool,  and  took  their  departure  from  Jelalabad  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  1840.  The  state  of  the  country  continued  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  envoy,  unable  any  longer  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  on  looking  at  the  future  he  anticipated  "anything  but  a  bed  of  roses  " 
Dost  Mahomed  had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  his  escape  into  the  territories  of  the 
Wullee  of  Khooloom,  and  was  thus  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Afghan 
frontiera  on  the  north-west  It  had  been  expected,  indeed,  that  an  event  which 
had  recently  occurred  would  make  him  hesitate  before  recommencing  hostilities. 
Before  his  arrival  at  Khooloom,  his  family,  previously  resident  there  under  the 
charge  of  his  brother  Jubbar  Khan,  had,  after  some  negotiation,  been  brought 
by  the  latter  to  the  outpost  at  Bamian,  and  placed  under  British  protection,  or 
in  other  words  surrendered  as  prisoners,  without  any  other  stipulation  in  their 
favour  than  that  of  honourable  treatment.  Under  these  circumstances  Dost 
Mahomed  was  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  party  who  had  given  hostages  for 
his  good  behaviour.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  not  to  be  thus 
restmined  from  once  more  attempting  to  regain  his  po^er.  When  reminded  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  his  family,  he  only  answered,  "I  have  no 
family;  I  have  buried  my  wives  and  children;"  and  continued  in  concert  with 
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the  WuUee  to  levy  troops  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  once  more  trying  his  for-  a.d.  i84o. 


tune  in  Afghanistan. 

In  other  quarters  the  signs  of  approaching  disturbance  were  equally  mani-  Expedition 
fest.  The  Ghiljies  inhabiting  the  central  portion  of  the  mountainous  districts  ohi^jies. 
which  extend  in  a  north-east  direction  between  Candahar  and  Cabool,  had 
from  the  first  given  unequivocal  signs  of  hostility,  and  by  the  extent  of  their 
depredations  inflicted  such  severe  losses  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  a 
detachment  against  them.  It  was  headed  by  Captain  Outram,  who  did  the 
duty  so  effectually  that  many  of  the  Ghiljie  chiefs  fled  to  the  north  and  sought 
refuge  among  Dost  Mahomed's  other  adherents.  After  remaining  here  for  a 
few  months  they  ventured  to  return,  and  having  re-occupied  their  forts  resumed 
their  former  practices  with  even  greater  boldness  than  before.  General  Nott, 
in  command  at  Candahar,  was  obliged  in  consequence,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1840,  to  adopt  measures  for  their  suppression.  At  first  the  force  employed  for 
this  purpose  consisted  only  of  a  party  of  her  Majesty's  2d  cavalry,  and  a  few  of 
the  4th  local  horse,  in  all  210  men,  under  Captains  Taylor  and  Walker, 
supported  by  a  detachment  of  infantry,  under  Captain  Codrington,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  body  of  Afghans,  forming  part  of  the  troops  of  Shah  Shujah;  but 
afterwards,  when  the  extent  of  the  resistance  to  be  anticipated  was  better 
ascei*tained,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  detach  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
her  Majesty's  5th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  four  guns  of  the  2d  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  \mder  Captain  Anderson.  On  the  16th  of  May  the  Ghiljie  chiefs.  Engagement 
now  in  open  rebellion,  were  found  in  force  at  Tazee,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tumuk.  When  summoned  to  submit,  they  replied  that  they  had  12,000  men  at 
their  command,  and  being  fully  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  had  no 
fear  of  the  issue.  Their  real  number  was  about  3000,  strongly  posted  on 
adjoining  heights.  Notwithstanding  his  inferiority  in  ntunbers,  Captain 
Anderson  immediately  prepared  for  the  encounter.  It  was  maintained  by  the 
Ghiljies  for  some  time  with  great  gallantly,  but  after  they  had  made  two 
charges  and  been  repulsed,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  destructive  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  in  the  second  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  their  courage  failed, 
and  they  fled  to  their  mountain  fastnessea 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  chastisement  thus  inflicted,  the  rebellion  seemed  Newdte- 

"  ^  turbanoes 

to  gather  strength,  and  so  large  a  body  of  insurgents  had  concentrated  in  the  threatened 
vicinity  of  Khelat-i-Ghiljie,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  preparations 
against  it  on  a  larger  scala  Accordingly,  Sir  WiUoughby  Cotton,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Nott,  appointing  him  "to  the  command  of  the  force  to  be  employed  in 
tranquillizing  the  Ghiljie  country,"  intimated  his  intention  to  send  strong 
detachments  from  Cabool  and  Ghuznee,  to  unite  with  the  troops  which  might 
accompany  him  from  Candahar.  Nott  convinced  that  the  insurrection  was  not 
so  formidable  as  was  supposed  at  head-quarters,  and  having,  moreover,  some 
apprehension  of  a  rising  in  Candahar  itself,  took  with  him  only  a  sn\all  portion 
Vol.  III.  248 
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A.i).  1840.  of  the  43d  native  infantry.  The  event  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  views. 
The  Ghiljies,  after  all  theii'  boastings,  scarcely  ventured  to  resist,  and  the  chiefs 
who  headed  them  either  submitted  or  fled.  As  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  tribes  so  turbulent  would,  if  again  left  to  themselves,  remain  tranquil,  it 
was  resolved  to  keep  them  in  check  by  means  of  a  permanent  force,  stationed 
in  the  vicinity,  at  Hoolan  Robart,  commanding  a  mountain  pass  of  that  name. 
The  envoy,  doubtful  if  tranquillity  could  be  secured  by  this  means,  had 
recourse  to  others,  in  which  he  had  greater  confidence,  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
Ghiljie  chiefe  30,000  rupees  (£3000)  annually,  on  condition  of  their  abstaining 
from  maiauding,  and  giving  free  passage  through  the  country, 
coiuipiracy  General  Nott,  it  has  been  mentioned,  was  apprehensive  of  a  rising  in  Can- 

dahar,  and  for  this  reason  among  othera  refrained,  when  setting  out  for  Khelat- 
i-Ghiljie,  from  tiiking  with  him  any  large  body  of  troops.     From  letters  found 


Khelat-i-Ghiljik.— From  Sale's  Defence  of  Jelalabad. 


in  the  possession  of  the  prisonei*s  taken  at  Tazee,  he  discovered  that  certain 
cJiiefs  residing  at  Candahar  were  in  hopes  that  the  garrison  would  be  so  weak- 
ened in  providing  for  the  Ghiljie  expedition  as  to  give  them  a  favourable  oppor 
tunity  of  rising,  and  massacring  every  European  and  Hindoo  within  the  city. 
The  fact  that  such  a  plot  had  been  foimed  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  general 
hatred  with  which  Shah  Shujah  and  his  allies  were  regarded.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  find  the  explanatioiL  According  to  Nott's  account,  which  even  supposing 
it  to  be  somewhat  coloured,  was  doubtless  substantially  correct,  nothing  could 
be  more  atrocious  than  the  manner  in  which  the  government  was  conducted. 
Prince  Timour,  the  Shahzada,  or  heir-apparent  of  Shah  Shujah,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  brothers,  was  ruling  at  Candahar  as  his  father  s  representative. 
The  mode  in  which  he  discharged  this  duty  Nott  thus  describes:  "The  fiict  is 
that  the  plunder,  the  robbery,  and  cruel  oppression  committed  by  the  servants 
and  followers  of  his  highness  Prince  Timour,  have  been  such  as  to  outrage  the 
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feelings  of  the  natives,  and  sure  I  am,  that  should  opportunity  offer,  these  cruel  a.d.  i84o. 
and  shameful  proceedings  will  be  retaliated  upon  the  troops  left  in  this  country. 
Never  in  all  history  have  I  read  of  such  plimder,  cruelty,  and  oppression  as  I 
witnessed  in  this  camp."  "  The  houses  and  corn-fields  of  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants are  entered,  their  property  plundered,  and  the  owners  cut  and  wounded 
"in  the  most  cruel  manner." 

The  cruel  treatment  above  described  took  place  at  Hoolan  Robart  during  opprosion 
the  expedition  to  Khelat-i-Ghiljie,  but  as  it  was  under  the  immediate  eye  of  by  shah 
Prince  Timour,  who  was  personally  present,  he  was  undoubtedly  responsible  offid^s* 
for  it.  General  Nott,  adopting  this  view,  acted  upon  it  with  his  usual  decision. 
Having  caused  the  plundered  property  and  the  plunderers  to  be  seized,  he 
intimated  to  the  Shabzada  and  Captain  Nicolson,  the  political  resident,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  his  highness's  servants,  but  as  the  plundered 
property  had  been  brought  into  his  camp,  the  inhabitants  naturally  looked  to 
him  for  redress,  and  therefore,  if  those  to  whom  the  duty  properly  belonged 
did  not  punish  the  robbers,  he  himself  would.  The  subsequent  procedure  is 
thus  detailed  in  a  letter  to  his  daughters: — **The  politicals  blustered  in  the 
name  of  the  prince.  My  answer  was  short :  *  You  are  in  possession  of  my  deter- 
mination, which  I  shall  carry  into  effect  at  sunset  unless  you  send  your  people 
to  punish  the  marauders  in  my  presence,  and  as  an  example  to  alL'  Well,  sunset 
came,  when  I  had  the  fellows  tied  up  and  flogged,  in  presence  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  who  had  been  plundered  and  robbed  I  restored  their  property  to 
them,  and  they  went  away  rejoicing.  I  told  the  prince  and  politicals  that 
unless  a  stop  was  put  to  such  atrocious  conduct,  I  would  separate  my  camp 
from  that  of  the  prince.  I  fancy  they  have  represented  the  whole  to  the  Cabool 
authorities,  who  will  not,  I  should  think,  dare  to  write  to  me  on  the  subject. 
Yet  they  way, and  how  it  will  end  I  neither  know  nor  care;  I  will  never  allow 
of  such  scenes  in  a  camp  under  my  command." 

That  General  Nott  was  right  in  the  course  which  he  adopted  can  scarcely  Notts  mode 
be  questioned,  but  he  judged  too  favourably  of  the  "  politicals"  and  the  "Cabool  mg  it. 
authorities"  when  he  thought  that  they  would  not  dare  to  write  him  on  the 
subject.  Captain  Nicolson,  who  had  at  first  protested  "most  strongly"  against 
General  Nott's  intention,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
prince's  people  to  be  punished  "upon  inquirj'^  made  by  others  than  the  prince 
himself,  or  his  responsible  adviser  myself,"  lost  not  a  moment  after  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  in  forwarding  a  complaint  to  the  envoy.  "  The  prince,"  he 
assured  him,  "was  evidently  deeply  hurt,  and  had  said  that  'though  he  had 
accompanied  Sir  C.  Wade  from  Loodiana,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
British  troops,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  met  with  conduct  which  would 
doubtless  produce  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  Kuzzilbashes  about  his  highness  s 
person,  and  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Shah/"  On 
receiving  this  complaint  Sir  William  Macnaghten  fired  at  once.     The  more  the 
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reality  of  power  was  denied  to  the  djTiasty  which  he  was  labouriDg  so  earnestly 
to  establish,  the  more  tenaciously  he  clung  to  its  shadow,  and  he  was  therefore 
Notts  mode  always  forward  to  resent  any  effront  offered  to  the  Shah  or  any  of  the  members 
hi/thr^    of  his  family.     In  accordance  with  these  feelings,  he  laid  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  before  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  as  commander-in-chief,  accompanying 
it  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  anxiety  of  the 
governor-general  in  council,  that  in  the  difficult  and  perilous  position  we  occupy 
in  this  country,  the  greatest  possible  respect  and  tenderness  should  be  shown 
for  the  honour  and  feelings  of  his  majesty ;  and  should  you  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that,  in  the  act  which  has  proved  so  offensive  to  the  prince.  Major- 
general  Nott  has  deviated  from  those 
principles,  I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  convey  to  him 
your  opinion  in  such  terms  as  may  effec- 
tually prevent  his  falling  into  a  similar 
error  in  future."     Sir  WiUoughby  ap- 
plied to  General  Nott  for  explanation, 
and   on   receiving  it  gave   his  official 
opinion  in  very  decided  terms.     *'The 
system  of  plunder  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  camp  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Shahzada  was  atrocious; 
and  although  I  regret  that  Major-general 
Nott  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing the  prince's  servants,  yet  as  the 
political  agent,  to  whom  he  states  that 
he  fruitlessly  applied  on  several  occa- 
sions, would  not  check  the  prevailing  dis- 
orders, it  became  (Jeneral  Nott's  duty  to  take  measures  to  arrest  proceedings  so 
disgraceful,  and  tending  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  people  both  from  the 
British  troops  and  from  his  majesty's  government."     His  concluding  remarks 
deserve  quotation:  "I  am  sensible  of  the  objects  of  the  government  in  main- 
taining by  all  means  the  dignity  of  the  Shah  and  his  family,  and  of  impressing 
upon  the  people  of  the  country  the  proofs  of  his  independence ;  but  I  presume 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  sacrifice  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  army,  or  the 
credit  of  the  nation  for  justice  and  moderation ;  and  instead  of  being  offended, 
I  should  humbly  imagine  that  any  prince,  either  European  or  Asiatic,  would 
feel  obliged  to  the  general  commanding  for  affording  prompt  justice  to  his  ill- 
treated  and  oppressed  peasantry."     The  question  ought  now  to  have  been  set 
at  rest,  but  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  describing  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
General  Nott  as  "an  unnecessary  act  of  violence,"  urged  the  governor-general 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Bamkzyes,  see  p  352. 
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to  prevent  the  repetition  of  it,  "  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  cannot  fail  ad. mo. 


of  being  prejudicial  to  our  interests,  as  proving  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
the  truth  of  the  rumours  so  industriously  circulated  by  our  enemies  to  the  eflFect  General 
that  the  government  of  the  coimtry  has  been  assumed  by  us,  and  that  Shah  oedui^di^ 
Shujah-ul-Moolk  is  a  mere  puppet  in  our  hands."      Lord  Auckland  was  only  Jhe^^vw-**^ 
too  much  disposed  to  maintain  the  Shah's  dignity  at  all  hazards,  and  to  view  '^o^^-*®'^"^!- 
any  apparent  encroachment  upon  it  with    ''great  regret  and  displeasure.'' 
Almost  therefore  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  views  coincided  with  those  of  the 
envoy,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  was  instructed  to  inform  General  Notfc  that 
his  conduct  in  arrogating  to  himself  **  the  power  of  punishing  the  servants  of 
the  Shah's  son  and  representative  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  where  the 
Shahzada  was  actually  in  the  exercise  of  the  vice-regal  functions,  had  excited" 
extreme  stirprise  "  in  the  governor-general  in  council,  and  created"  an  impres- 
sion unfavourable  as  to  his  "discretion  and  perfect  fitness  for  delicate  duties  in 
such  a  country." 

The  triumph  thus  given  to  the  envoy,  by  the  censure  of  a  distinguished  New  d». 
officer  for  an  alleged  encroachment  on  the  Shah's  dignity  must  have  been  a 
poor  compensation  to  him  for  the  increasing,  difficulties  of  his  position.  His 
grand  game  in  Asia>  which  would  necessarily  have  led  to  new  wars,  and 
increased  an  expenditure  already  felt  to  be  overwhelming,  had  met  with  no 
countenance,  and  it  was  every  day  becoming  more  doubtful  if  Shah  Shujah's 
throne,  hedged  though  it  was  with  British  bayonets,  could  long  be  maintained. 
So  far  from  settling  down  into  tranquillity,  the  country  was  becoming  more 
disturbed.  The  revolt  of  the  Ghiljies,  and  the  threatened  insurrection  in 
Candahar,  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  in  whatever  direction  we  turn  a 
similar  spirit  is  found  to  prevail.  "When  Khelat  was  captured  and  Mehrab 
Khan  slain,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  future  government  of  the 
territory.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  annex  it  as  a  dependency  to  Shah  Shujah's 
dominions,  and  give  the  government  of  it  to  a  new  khan  who  was  willing  to 
accept  it  on  this  condition,  and  was  also  believed  to  be  sincerely  attached  to 
British  interesta  Newaz  Khan,  the  individual  selected,  belonged  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  ruling  family,  but  this  relationship,  instead  of  conciliating  his 
Beloochee  countrymen,  only  made  his  acceptance  of  the  title  more  odious  to 
them.  The  youthful  son  of  Mehrab  Khan  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
the  strong  feeling  manifested  in  his  favour,  and  no  sooner  made  his  appear- 
ance than  the  tribes  hastened  to  rally  around  him.  Though  the  danger 
must  have  been  foreseen,  no  precautions  were  taken.  The  insurgents  easily 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Newaz 
Khan  himself,  who  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  was  glad  to  abdicate,  seated  Mehrab 
Khan's  son  as  the  rightful  heir  upon  the  throne.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
Lieutenant  Loveday,  a  British  officer,  who  after  some  months  of  captivity  was 
barbarously  murdered. 
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AD.1S40.  During  tlie  various  insurrections  which  accompanied  or  followed  tlie 
revolution  in  Khelat,  disaster  on  more  than  one  occasion  befell  British  troops. 
DetacbmeMt  A  dctachmcnt  of  50  horse  and  1 50  foot,  under  Lieutenant  Clark  of  the  2d  Bom- 
neioochees.  bay  grenadiers,  while  proceeding  from  the  fort  of  Kahun,  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Afghanistan,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Suliman  Mountains,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  supplies,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  2000 
Beloochees,  and  after  much  unavailing  gallantry,  cut  off  to  a  man.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  fort  itself  was  attacked,  and  its  small  garrison,  ably  commanded 
by  Captain  Brown  of  the  50th  native  infantry,  while  making  a  valiant  defence 
was  in  danger  of  being  starved  into  surrender.  Major  Clibbom  of  the  1st 
Bombay  grenadiers  was  therefore  detached  from  Sukkur  on  the  12th  of  August 
with  a  convoy  for  its  relief  The  convoy  consisted  of  1 200  camels  and  600 
bullocks ;  the  escort  mustered  464«  bayonets,  34?  rank  and  file  of  artillery,  and 
Migor  three  twelve-pounder  howitzers.  At  Poolajee,  a  reinforcement  of  200  Poonab 
expedition  and  Sciudc  iiTegular  horse  was  received,  and  the  whole  proceeded  through  a 
country  presenting  the  most  fonnidable  difficulties.  On  the  31st  of  August,  the 
pass  of  Nuffoosk  came  in  sight,  and  presented  an  appearance  by  which  the 
stoutest  hearts  were  appalled.  The  road  to  be  traversed  led  ziz  zag  up  the  side 
of  a  precipitous  mountain,  the  crest  of  which  was  crowned  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  who,  as  soon  as  the  convoy  appeared,  gave  notice  to  the  surrounding 
country  by  setting  fire  to  a  beaxjon  light.  Though  his  troops  were  already  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  and  sufiering  dreadftilly  from  thirst 
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which  there  was  no  means  of  allaying.  Major  Clibborn  immediately  prepareil  to 
storm  the  pass.  The  result  was  disastrous.  After  the  storming  party  had 
nearly  gained  the  head  of  the  pass,  they  were  assailed  by  rocks  and  stones  hurled 
down  from  the  summit,  and  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  which 
they  were  unable  to  return  with  any  effect.      During  the  confusion  produced 
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by  this  unequal  conflict,  the  Beloochees,  pouring  down  from  the  ridges  sword  in  a  d.  mo. 
hand,  bore  all  before  them.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  dealing  the  pass,  they 
rushed  into  the  plain  and  advanced  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns  before  they 
could  be  dispei-sed.  Their  loss  must  have 
been  very  great,  but  it  could  be  borne  far 
more  easily  than  that  of  their  victors,  of 
whom  150  had  fallen.  Nor  was  this  all. 
During  the  action  most  of  the  camel -men 
had  absconded  after  plundering  the  com- 
missariat, and  the  gun- horses  were  gone,  so 
that  both  the  guns  and  the  convoy  with  the 
stores  and  camp  equipage  were  necessarily 
abandoned.  With  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
the  loss  of  many  additional  lives,  a  retreat 
to  Poolajee,  more  than  fifty  miles  distant, 
was  eflTected. 

The  more  immediate  effect  of  Major 
Clibbom's  disaster  was  to  leave  the  fort  of 
Kahim  without  supplies  and  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Brown,  who 
held  it  with  a  garrison  of  only  three  com- 
panies of  native  infantry  with  one  gun,  was 
at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  but  succeeded 
by  the  gallantry  of  his  defence  in  obtaining  honourable  terms.     Simultaneous  simuitane- 

OUB  out- 

outbreaks  took  place  over  the  whole  country,  and  serious  attacks  were  made  on  breaku. 
Quettah  and  other  British  posts.  As  these  were  repuLsed  without  much  difficulty, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details;  but  in  order  to  show  that  success  was  in  most 
instances  owing  much  more  to  good  fortune  and  to  the  discipline  and  courage 
of  our  soldiers  than  to  any  wisdom  in  the  arrangements  of  their  superiors,  it 
may  be  wortti  while  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  ^  letter  of  General 
Nott  to  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton.  After  deprecating  the  withdrawal  of  any  part 
of  the  42d  and  43d  regiments  garrisoning  Candahar,  and  declaring  tliat  *'if  any 
accident  should  occur  to  these  regiments  by  detaching  parties  from  them  before 
reinforcements  shall  arrive,  the  game  in  this  part  of  the  Shali's  dominions 
would  be  at  an  end,"  he  continues  thus:  ** Captain  Bean  confines  his  ideas  to 
that  miserable  dog-hole  Quettah,  and  dictates  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  that 
place  from  Candahar.  *One  regiment  of  regular  infantry,  four  guns  (out  of  six), 
and  300  horse j.'  (all  now  at  Candahar),  without  noting  the  object  in  view!  I 
could  earnestly  wish  the  envoy  and  minister  to  impress,  upon  these  gentlemen 
(the  political  residents)  the  propriety  of  at  all  times  confining  their  application 
to  stating  the  object,  and  leaving  the  means  to  the  officer  in  comknahd.  But 
they  reverse  the  order  of  things  by  calling  for  and  particularizing  the  number 
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AD.  1840.  of  guns,  infantry,  and  cavaliy,  without  stating  the  object  in  view.      Now  no 

officer  of  common  understanding  would  pay  the  least  attention  to  such  a  call. 

iigadkiooB  The  officer  placed  at  Killah  Abdoollah  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  keeping 

I^ppming  open  the  Eojuk  Pass,  quits  his  post,  takes  a  trip  to  Quettah,  from  whence  he  is  sent 

b^*Af|^-  ^^^^  others  to  beat  the  enemy  (so  report  says)  out  of  Moostung,  without  having 

"**^         the  means  of  attacking  300  men.     Away  they  gallop;  and  no  sooner  do  they 

get  sight  of  the  place  than  they  find  it  necessary  to  turn  round,  and  gallop  back 

again  with  the  enemy  at  their  heels !    Even  such  a  silly,  paltry  affair  must  have 

a  ruinous  effect  among  the  half-savage,  half-civilized,  but  brave  mountabeers. 

Whose  orders  is  this  gentleman  at  the  Kojuk  under?    The  province  of  Shawl 

was,  in  general  orders,  placed  under  my  command;   yet  a  serious  attack  has 

been  made  on  the  post  of  Quettah,  and  other  attacks  foolishly  provoked  in  its 

vicinity,  and  the. officer  commanding  in  Shawl  never  reports,  never  sends  me  a 

line  on  the  subject,  although  l^e  safety  of  the  whole  country  from  Qhuznee  to 

the  Bolan,  and  even  to  Sukkur,  might  have  been  compromised,  and  all  this  in 

consequence  of  the  unmilitary  and  extraordinary  orders  issued  to  the  Shah's 

troopa     I  repeat^  that  if  this  system  is  to  be  continued,  disaster  must  follow." 

R«voiution         The  revolution  effected  in  Khelat,  so  serious  in  itself,  and  so  dancerous  as 

in  Khelat.  ,  '  '  ® 

an  example  of  successful  resistance  to  the  new  order  of  things,  could  not  be 
tolerated,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  either  to  oust  Kusseer  Kh&n. 
Mehrab  Khan's  son,  from  the  throne  which  his  own  sword  and  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen  had  purchased  for  him,  or  at  all  events  only  to  permit  him  to 
hold  it,  like  his  predecessor,  as  an  acknowledged  dependant  of  Shah  Shojah 
In  this  instance,  the  person  appointed  to  conduct  the  military  operations  wa^ 
wisely  selected,  and  General  Nott,  in  obedience  to  an  official  despatch  from  the 
envoy  and  the  commander-in-chief,  dated  3d  September,  1840,  proceeded  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  recapture  of  Khelat.  The  leading  article  in 
his  instructions  was  as  follows: — ''  The  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  rebels  now  in 
possession  of  Khelat  are,  first,  unconditional  surrender,  and  an  assturanoe  that 
the  son  of  Mehrab  Khan  will  be  recognized  by  the  British  government  and  bis 
majesty  Shah  Shujah-ul-Moolk  as  the  lawful  chief  of  Beloochistan,  on  bis 
agreeing  immediately  to  proceed  to  Cabool  to  pay  personal  homage  to  his 
majesty,  and  on  his  agreeing  to  subscribe  to  such  other  conditions  as  it  may  be 
thought  proper  to  impose."  This  instruction  was  very  unpalatable  to  Nott, 
who,  writing  to  his  daughters,  thus  animadverted  upon  it:  "I  am  disgusted 
They  most  unjustly  dethroned  Mehrab  Khan,  and  placed  a  tool  of  Shah  Shujahs 
in  his  place.  Well,  Mehrab  Khan's  son  assembles  his  father  s  followers — ^retakes 
Khelat ;  our  authorities  talk  big  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  send  me  instructions 
to  offer  terms  to  the  boy,  declaring  that  they  will  place  him  on  his  fathers 
throne ;  and  thus  they  disgrace  the  character  of  our  country.  Had  they  taken 
this  boy  by  the  hand  when  he  was  a  wanderer  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  there 
would  have  been  a  generous  and  honourable  feeling;  but  to  bend  the  knee  to 
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him  and  his  bloody  chiefs  now  is  disgraceful"     Though  thus  disapproving  of  a.d.  mo. 
the  terms,  Nott  knew  his  duty  too  well  as  a  soldier  not  to  do  his  utmost  to  give 
effect  to  them.     The  means  at  his  disposal,  however,  seemed  very  inadequate.  Expedition 
The  young  khan,  after  rejecting  the  terms  offered  him,  and  swearing  that  he  ki^^"" 
Avould  revenge  his  father's  death,  set  out  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Moostung,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  arrived  within  sixteen  miles 
of  the  spot,  on  which,  from  the  non-arrival  of  reinforcements  on  which  he  had 
been  led  to  calculate,  Nott  was  encamped  with  a  force  not  exceeding  in  all  600 
men.     Nusseer  Khan,  notwithstanding  his  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  did  not 
venture  to  risk  an  encounter.     After  various  movements  Nott  reached  Moostung 
on  the  25th  of  October,  while  the  enemy  moved  rapidly  on  Dadur,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east,  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pas& 
Immediately  on  emerging  from  the  pass,  Nusseer  Khan  made  preparations  for 
attacking  the  British  post  at  Dadur,  and  on  two  successive  days  (the  dOth  and 
31  st)  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  force  it.     He  had  not  despaired  of  succeed- 
ing, when  the  approach  of  a  considerable  reinforcement,  under  Major  Boscawen, 
compelled  him  to  desist.     So  precipitate,  indeed,  was  his  departure,  that  several 
of  his  camels  and  tents  were  captured.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  fate  of 
Lieutenant  Loveday,  the  political  resident  made  captive  at  Khelat,  was  ascer-  BarharouB 
tained.      A  very  handsome  European  oflScer  s  tent  was  seen  standing  in  the  Lieutenant 
deserted  camp.     On  entering  it  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  officer  was  dis-      ^    ^' 
covered  lying  with  the  throat  cut  on  a  small  piece  of  carpet,  with  no  clothing 
except  a  pair  of  pajamas  or  cotton   drawers,  and  fastened   by  a  chain,  the 
friction  of  which  had  lacerated  the  ankles.     The  atrocious  murder  had  just  been 
committed,  as  the  body  was  still  warm,  and  a  Hindoostanee  attendant,  who 
^vas  weeping  over  it,  told  that  Gool  Mahomed,  contrary,  it  was  said,  to  the 
w^ish  of  Nusseer  Khan,  had  ordered,  that  in  the  event  of  defeat,  the  last  man 
t  quitting  the  camp  should  murder  the  English  captive. 

The  terror  produced  by  the  defeat  at  Dadur  sufficed  to  make  an  open  D<«t  Ma- 

i»  1  •  J     1        homed  iu 

passage  to   Khelat.     As  Nott  advanced  the  enemy  fled  before   him,  and  he  concert  with 
regained  possession  of  the  Beloochee  capital  without  opposition.    This  success  was  of  Khoo 
preceded  by  another,  which  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  and  which,  if  it  **^"* 
had  been  duly  improved,  might  have  permanently  secured  the  Dooranee  dynasty 
in  A%hanistan.     The  escape  of  Dost  Mahomed  from  Bokhara  had  infused  new 
spirit  into  his  adherents,  and  a  letter  was  intercepted,  which  according  to  the 
envoy's  interpretation  of  it,  ''implicated  many  chiefs  in  meditated  insurrection." 
The  Dost  himself  was  also  axjtively  employed  in  levying  troopvS,  which,  united 
with  those  of  the  Wullee  of  Khooloom,  amounted  to  no  contemptible  anny.     A 
descent  into  Afghanistan  was  now  openly  talked  of,  and  spread  so  much  alarm, 
that  even  the  envoy  ceased  to  be  sanguine,  and  became  desponding.     "It  is 
reported,"  he  wrote,  *'that  the  whole  country  on  this  side  the  Oxus  is  up  in 
favour  of  the  Dost,   who  with  the  Wullee,  is  certainly  advancing  in  great 
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AD.  1840.  strength,  so  much  so  that  our  troops  have  been  obliged  to  fell  back  on  Bamian. 

while  we  have  a  formidable  band  of  conspirators  in  the  city,  and  the  Kohistan 

DortMft-     is  ripe  for  revolt."      A  strong  confirmation  of  this  alarming  statement  was 

homed  in 

concert  with  shortly  after  received.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  an  Afghan  force, 
of  Kh^**  whose  fidelity  to  Shah  Shujah  might  be  confidently  relied  upon.  The  futility 
loom.  ^£  ^jj^  attempt  was  soon  proved.  The  first  regiment  raised  with  this  view, 
was  no  sooner  brought  into  proximity  with  the  enemy  than  a  company  went 
off  with  arms  and  accoutrements  to  join  the  Dost,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
disarm  the  other  companies,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  them 
from  following  the  example.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor-general,  dated  12th 
September,  Sir  William  Macnaghten  pressed  with  additional  urgency,  that  a 
request  which   he  had  repeatedly  made  for  a  large  increase  of  the  army  of 


>^^^^% 


Bamiak  and  Ohoolgoola.— From  Sale's  Defence  of  JelalftbAd. 


reinforce- 
ments. 


occupation  should  be  complied  with,  supporting  his  application  by  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  had  recently  given  it  to  him  in  the  following 
Nece«ityof  terms: — *'  I  really  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  you  and  I  to  tell  Lord 
Auckland,  totidem  verbiSy  that  circumstances  have  proved  incontestably  that 
there  is  no  Afghan  army,  and  that  unless  the  Bengal  troops  are  greatly 
strengthened,  we  cannot  hold  the  country.''  Such  was  the  ominous  aspect  of 
•  affairs,  when  the  important  intelligence  arrived  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  defeated 
and  his  army  dispersed.  As  soon  as  he  was  known  to  be  advancing  upon 
Bamian,  Brigadier  Dennie  hastened  forward  to  that  post  with  strong  reinforce- 
ments. He  arrived  on  the  14th  of  September,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  certain 
intelligence  of  the  enemy  s  movements  till  the  1 7th,  when  he  learned  that  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  were  emerging  from  a  defile  into  the  valley,  and  were  at  the 
distance  of  only  six  miles  from  Bamian.     These  troops  were  supposed  to  be  the 
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enemy's  advanced  guard,  under  the  Dost's  son  Afzul  Khan,  and  as  they  were  ad.  mo. 
reported  to  have  attacked  a  village,  it  was  resolved  to  expel  them.     Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  brigadier  set  out  with  a  detachment,  consisting  Dott  Ma- 
of  four  companies  of  the  35th  native  infantry,  four  companies  of  the  Ghoorka  r^Jed  by 
corps,  about  400  A%han  horse,  and  two  horse-artiUery  guna     This  compara-  ^Hfe*"' 
tively  small  force,  which  expected  to  encounter  only  the  enemy's  advance, 
found  itself  in  front  of  his  whole  army.     It  occupied  a  series  of  heights,  crowned 
with  forts,  around  which  the  troops  were  clustered  in  dense  masses.     Without 
hesitation  Dennie,  notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  numbers,  deter- 
mined to  give  battle.     The  guns  immediately  opened  their  fire,  which  told  with 
dreadful  effect,  while  no  return  could  be  made  to  it.     The  conftision  thus 
produced  in  the  enemy's  ranks  soon  became  apparent     While  the  guns  follow- 
ing up  their  advantage  drove  them  successively  from  height  to  height,  the 
cavalry  rushed  forward,  and  coming  up  with  the  fugitives,  now  entangled  in 
the  defile,  made  fearful  slaughter.    So  sudden  and  complete  was  the  dispersion 
of  the  Dost  s  whole  army,  that  he  and  his  son  only  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of 
their  horsea 

This  reverse  so  disconcerted  the  Wullee  of  Khooloom,  that  he  ffladly  insured  suhmiwion 
his  own  safety  by  accepting  of  terms  which  annexed  part  of  his  territories  to  wuiieeof 
those  of  Shah  Shujah,  and  bound  him  neither  to  harbour  nor  give  countenance 
of  any  kind  to  Dost  Mahomed,  or  any  of  his  family.  Thus  once  more  a 
wanderer.  Dost  Mahomed  fled  eastward  into  Eohistan,  where  his  adlierents, 
always  numerous,  had  of  late  been  much  increased  by  the  oppressive  proceed- 
ings of  Shah  Shujah's  officers  in  levying  revenue.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  raise  a  force  with  which  he  could  venture  to  take  the  field,  and  he  continued 
to  flit  about  from  place  to  place.  As  there  was  no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  not 
in  Kohistan,  he  was  intriguing  with  their  chiefs  and  had  received  strong 
promises  of  support,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  accompanied  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
marched  thither  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  on  the  29th  of 
September  came  up  with  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  posted  in  the  fortified 
village  of  Tootundurrah,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ghorebund  Pass. 
Little  difficulty  was  felt  in  dislodging  them,  but  the  Dost  still  eluded  pursuit, 
and  caused  great  alarm  by  repeated  reports  of  his  dangerous  proximity  to 
CabooL  Sale's  next  encounter  with  the  rebels  was  less  fortunate,  and  a  prema- 
ture attempt^  on  the  3d  of  October,  to  storm  the  fort  of  Joolgah,  met  with  a 
severe  repulse.  The  fort  was  immediately  after  evaluated  by  the  garrison,  but 
the  moral  effect  of  the  repulse  was  dreaded,  and  the  envoy,  in  writing  to  the 
governor-general  on  the  12th  of  October,  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  both 
Cabool  and  the  country  as  "ripe  for  revolt."  The  Dost's  cause  certainly  seemed 
to  gather  strength.  When  he  again  raised  his  standard  at  Nyrow,  many  of  the 
Shah's  soldiers  deserted  to  him,  and  he  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
CabooL 
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A.D.  1840.         These  movements  of  Dost  Mahomed  so  alarmed  and  irritated  the  envoy, 

that  as  if  he  had  despaired  of  overcoming  him  by  honourable  means,  he  puts 

stnuige       the  question  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "Would  it  be  justifiable  to  set  a  price 

quoBtioD  of 

theeiiToy  ou  tbis  fcUow's  head?"  and  then  adds,  "We  have  intercepted  several  letters 
toeatmelt  from  him,  from  all  which  it  appears  that  he  meditates  fighting  with  us  so  long 
of  thei>«t.  ^  ^j^g  breath  is  in  his  body."  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  in  putting  the 
above  question  the  envoy  was  in  earnest  Not  only  was  he  meditating  to  rid 
himself  of  the  Dost  without  any  scruple  as  to  the  means,  but  he  had  even 
resolved  in  the  event  of  his  capture  to  show  him  no  mercy.  This  clearly 
appears  from  a  letter  to  the  governor-general,  in  which,  speaking  of  Sir  Robert 
Sale's  proceedings  in  Eohistan,  he  coolly  remarks: — "Should  he  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  person  of  Dost  Mahomed,  I  shall  request  his  majesty  not  to 
execute  him  till  I  can  ascertain  your  lordship's  sentiments."  Fortunately  for 
the  envoy  himself,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  Dost  Mahomed  did  not 
fall  into  his  hands  while  these  bloody  thoughts  were  in  his  mind.  On  tlie  29th 
of  October  the  British  force,  encamped  at  Bagh-i-Alum,  about  twenty-six  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Cabool,  having  received  intelligence  of  Dost  Mahomed's  approach 
from  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  set  out  to  meet  hira,  and 
on  the  2d  of  November  found  him  posted  in  the  valley  of  Purwan.  Either 
desirous  to  evade  the  conflict,  or  perhaps  not  satisfied  with  his  position,  he  was 
moving  off  to  some  higher  ground  in  the  rear,  when  the  British  cavalry  moved 
forward  to  outflank  liim,  and  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  fight  or  flee.  He 
preferred  the  former,  and  advanced  to  the  encounter,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse.  Strange  to  say  the  British  cavalry,  native  troopers,  abandoning  their 
officers,  turned  their  backs,  and  Dost  Mahomed  following  up  his  advantage, 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter,  almost  within  reach  of  the  British  guns,  and 
then  quietly  withdrew.  This  success,  however  much  it  may  have  gratified  his 
pride,  did  not  blind  him  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Though  he  had  put  the  cavalry  to  disgraceful  rout,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  await  the  attack  of  the  main  body,  and  hastened  to  place  himself  out  of 
TheDortB  reach.  The  effect  produced  by  this  affair  of  Purwan  was  singular  Sir 
sirwuiuun  Alexander  Bumes,  convinced  that  it  must  be  followed  by  a  general  rising,  had 
**^*^  immediately  written  to  urge  a  concentration  of  troops  in  Cabool,  and  mean- 
while the  Dost  was  wending  his  way  thither  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner. 
He  had  ridden  from  the  battle-field  for  this  very  purpose,  and  had  been  twentj- 
four  hours  in  his  saddle,  when  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  returning  from  his 
ride  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  November,  was  accosted  by  an  attendant,  who 
galloped  up  and  informed  him  that  the  Ameer  was  at  hand.  "What  Ameer?" 
asked  the  envoy.  "Dost  Mahomed  Khaa"  And  so  it  was.  The  ex-mler  of 
Cabool,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  came  forward,  placed  his  sword  in  tlie 
envoy's  hand,  and  claimed  his  protection. 

Dost  Mahomed,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  city  where  he  had  once  reigneil, 
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reconciled  himself  to  his  fate,  and  by  his  free  and  manly  bearing,  gained  the  a.d.  i84o. 
respect  and  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.     Shah 
Shujah  indeed  still  cherished  thoughts  of  vengeance,  but  not  being  permitted  to  Treatment 
carry  them  into  effect,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  applying  opprobri-  Mahouieu. 
ous  epithets  to  his  prisoner,  and  refusing  to  admit  him  into  his  presence,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  plea  that  he  would  be  unable  to  behave  to  him  with  common 
civility.     By  this  conduct  he  at  once  disgraced  himself  and  saved  the  Dost 
from  an  interview  which  he  would  have  felt  to  be  humiliating.     The  envoy,  on 
the  contrary,  now  returned  to  a  better  mind  than  when  he  talked  of  setting 
a  price  on  the  Dost's  head,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  placed 
him  under  no  more  restraint  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  his  person. 


Su&BKVDER  or  Dost  Mahomed  to  Sir  W.  H.  Maomaohten,  at  the  entbavce  to  Cabool  ntoM  Killa  Kazbe. 

From  AUtioMD's  BkatcbM  in  AfghmittUn. 


This,  however,  was  scarcely  possible  in  Cabool,  and  therefore  on  the  12th  of  ^®*»<^"- 
November,  ten  days  after  his  surrender,  Dost  Mahomed  was  sent  off  under  a  BritiBU 
strong  escort  to  British  India.  The  envoy,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  depar- 
ture, not  only  expressed  his  hope  that  he  would  be  ''treated  with  liberality," 
but  enforced  it  by  an  argument,  which  as  coming  from  him  must  be  admitted 
to  be  something  singular.  ''  His  case,"  he  says,  ''has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Shah  Shujah ;  and  I  have  seen  it  argued  that  he  should  not  be  treated  more 
handsomely  than  his  majesty  was ;  but  surely  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The 
Shah  had  no  claim  upon  ua  We  had  no  hand  in  depriving  him  of  his  king- 
dom, whereas  we  ejected  the  Dost,  who  never  offended  w«,  in  support  of  oar 
policy,  of  which  he  was  the  victim !"  It  is  doubtful  if  the  governor-general 
concurred  with  the  envoy  in  volunteering  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  his 
own  policy,  but  he  at  all  events  acted  generously,  and  granted  Dost  Mahomed 
a  pension  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  (£20,000). 
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A.D.  1841.         The  removal  of  Dost  Mahomed  rid  Shah  Shujah  of  the  only  rival  who  could 
have  competed  with  him  for  the  throne  of  Afghanistan  with  any  prospect  of 
Fancied       succcss,  and  the  envoy,  become  again  sanguine,  expressed  his  belief  that  tlie 
of  Afghanis  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  now  secured.     On  the  24!th  of  November  he 
***"  wrote  to  a  correspondent  that  his  majesty,  who  at  one  time  seemed  doomed  to 

endure  the  winter  of  Cabool,  was  to  start  in  a  few  days  for  his  more  genial 
quarters  at  Jelalabad,  and  added,  "We  shall  now  have  a  little  time  to  devote 
to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  I  trust  its  condition  will  be  soon  as  flourish- 
ing as  its  poor  resources  will  admit"  A  similar  impression  prevailed  in  other 
official  quarters.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  anxious  to  return  to  India,  now  saw 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  resigning  his  command,  and  the  governor-general, 
as  if  satisfied  that  all  real  difficulties  had  at  length  been  surmounted,  conferred 
the  appointment  not  on  General  Nott,  whose  talents  and  services  gave  him  the 
best  claim,  but  on  General  Elphinstone,  who  by  his  incompetency  was  destined 
to  teach  a  dreadful  lesson  on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  patronaga 
NewinBiir-  Whcu  the  year   1840  closed,   the  anticipated  tranquillity  was  not  fully 

realized.  In  Zemindawer,  a  district  to  the  west  of  Candahar,  a  body  of  insur- 
gents, headed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Aktur  Khan,  attacked  and  dispersed  a 
detachment  of  the  Shah's  troops,  who  were  assisting  the  officers  employed  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  On  the  3d  of  January,  184J1,  the  insurrection 
was  apparently  suppressed  by  Captain  Farrington,  who  having  been  detached 
from  Candahar,  encountered  an  enemy  mustering  nearly  1500  men,  and  after 
a  sharp  struggle  completely  defeated  them.  The  worst  feature  in  this  insurrec- 
tion was  that  it  consisted  of  Dooranees,  who  as  hereditary  rivals  of  the 
Barukzyes,  ought  to  have  been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  dynasty.  Un- 
fortunately their  expectations  from  Shah  Shujah  had  been  greatly  disappointed, 
and  they  were  ready  to  join  in  any  hostile  movement  against  him.  An  oppor- 
Yar  Ma-  tuuity  was  uot  Wanting.  Yar  Mahomed,  exercising  his  ascendency  at  Herat, 
Herat.  had  comc  to  open  rupture  with  the  British  resident,  and  threatened  an  expedi- 
tion against  Candahar.  Aa  a  preliminary  measure  he  had  fostered  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Dooranees  in  Zemindawer,  whose  insurrection,  comparatively 
insignificant  in  itself,  became  formidable  by  its  ramifications,  and  the  hostilities 
by  which  it  might  be  followed.  The  envoy's  remedy  would  have  been  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  at  once  against  Herat,  and  annex  it  to  Shah  Shujah's  dominions, 
but  as  this  was  part  of  the  "grand  game"  which  the  governor-general  had 
distinctly  repudiated,  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  more  moderation.  When 
Aktur  Khan  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  insurgents.  Lieutenant  Elliot, 
intrusted  with  the  settlement  of  the  district,  was  instructed  to  conciliate  rather 
than  fight.  Acting  in  this  spirit  he  offered  terms,  which  Aktur  Ehan  was  only 
too  glad  to  accept.  The  effect  of  thus  purchasing  submission,  instead  of  com- 
pelling it,  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  was  foretold  by  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
resident  at  Candahar,  who  writing  to  the  envoy,  expressed  himself  in  the 
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foUowing  terms: — '*I  do  not  anticipate  that  by  the  conciliating  treatment  ad. mi. 


recommended  by  Lieutenant  Elliot,  we  gain  any  other  advantage  than  that  of 
temporary  tranquillity ;  and  however  prudent,  therefore,  it  may  be  at  present  in»uiTec- 
to  induce  the  rebel  chief  of  Zemindawer  to  abstain  from  disorders  by  the  hope  by  Aktur 
of  obtaining,  through  his  forbearance,  substantial  personal  benefits,  I  still  think  ^^^' 
that  when  the  danger  of  foreign  aggression  is  removed,  and  efficient  means  are 
at  our  disposal  the  rights  of  his  majesty's  government  should  be  asserted  in 
that  strong  and  dignified  manner  which  can  alone  insure  a  due  respect  being 
paid  to  his  authority.'*     The  accuracy  of  these  views  was  soon  confirmed.     In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  Aktur  Ehan  was  again  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a 
greater  force  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  muster  before,  threatening  the 
important  station  of  Qhiresk,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Helmimd.     These  insur-     ' 
gents  kept  complete  possession  of  the  district  till  powerful  reinforcements  were 
forwarded,  and  even  then  they  were  not  dispersed  till  they  had  tried  their 
strength  in  a  regular  battle. 

During  this  insurrection  of  the  Dooranees,  the   Ghiljies  were  again  in^^^owuie 

■  insurrection. 

motion.  Neither  force  nor  money  could  wholly  repress  their  native  turbulence, 
and  it  had  been  resolved,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  keeping  them  in  check, 
to  hold  their  capital  of  Khelat-i-Ghiljie  by  a  British  force,  and  strengthen  its 
fortifications.  The  commencement  of  the  works  at  once  aroused  the  feara  of 
the  Ghiljies  for  their  boasted  independence,  and  the  attitude  wliicli  they 
assumed  made  it  almost  certain  that  an  open  rupture  was  contemplated,  and 
would  not  be  long  delayed. 

While  matters  were  in  this  critical  position  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  had 
political  charge  of  the  country  around  Khelat-i-Ghiljie,  having  been  insulted 
and  defied  in  riding  past  a  small  fort  in  the  vicinity,  thought  it  necessary  to 
punish  this  insolence  in  a  manner  which  would  deter  others  from  imitating  it. 
He  accordingly  sent  out  a  body  of  troops,  who  after  a  refusal  to  surrender,  Procoedings 

of  IJ[6Ut6n-' 

atta<;ked  the  fort  and  captured  it,  but  not  without  a  conflict  in  which  the  chief  ant  Lynch. 
and  many  of  his  followers  were  slain.  While  the  gallantry  of  the  achievement 
was  justly  commended,  the  conduct  of  Lynch  in  ordering  it  was  severely 
censured  "  Why,"  exclaimed  the  envoy,  "should  we  go  and  knock  our  heads 
against  mud-forts?  Why  should  we  not  have  waited  till  the  Ghiljies  chose  to 
attack  us?"  The  governor-general,  viewing  the  matter  in  a  similar  light, 
removed  the  offending  officer,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  degree  of 
forbearance  could  have  prevented  or  even  delayed  the  insurrection.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  loss  of  the  fort  and  the  slaughter  of  its  gairison  were  immediately 
followed  by  a  formidable  outbreak.  It  became  necessary  in  consequence  to 
send  a  reinforcement  from  Candahar,  under  Colonel  Wymer,  wlio  on  arriving 
on  the  29th  of  May  at  Eelmee,  near  the  banks  of  tlie  Tumuk,  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  headed  by  two  chiefs,  were  hastening 
forward  to  attack  him.     He  had  only  time  to  bring  his  men  into  position  when 
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A.D.  iMi.  the  encounter  took  place.     The  Ghiljies,  advancing  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
had  arrived  within  900  yards,  when  the  guns  opened  upon  them.     Thongb 

vttetLtofthe  suffering  severely  they  still  advanced,  and  apparently  in  execution  of  a  previ- 
ously concerted  plan^  separated  into  three  distinct  columns^  for  tiie  purpose  of 
making  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  British  flanks  and  centre.  ColoDel 
Wymer,  comparatively  weak  in  numbers,  and  encumbered  with  a  lai^  convoy, 
was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  approadi. 
sword  in  hand,  to  within  a  very  short  distance.  The  grape  of  the  guns  aod 
volleys  of  the  infemtry  then  told  with  fall  effect,  thinning  and  breaking  the  ranks 
of  the  Ghiljies,  and  driving  them  back  with  fearful  los&  A  first  repulse, 
however,  did  not  deter  them  from  renewing  the  attack,  and  they  maintainetl 
the  conflict  for  five  hours  before  they  finally  gave  way.  Their  force  was  esti- 
mated at  5000  men,  and  it  is  said  that  several  hundreds  of  these  wcire  inhabi- 
tants of  Candahar,  who  went  out  to  join  in  the  attack,  and  coolly  returned  a(t«r 
their  defeat,  even  bringing  some  of  their  wounded  along  with  them. 

pr«pectof         The  severe  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  insurgents  successively  on  the  banb 

tranquiUity.  °  . 

of  the  Tumuk  and  at  the  Helmund,  had  the  effect  of  producmg  a  degree  of 
tranquillity,  which  though  far  more  in  semblance  than  in  reality,  was  so  satis- 
factory to  the  envoy  that  he  considered  the  prospect  "most  cheering,"  and  even 
ventured  to  describe  the  country  as  "perfectly  quiet  from  Dan  to  Beersheba." 
While  he  was  thus  lulling  himself  and  others  into  a  fancied  security,  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  had  sanctioned  if  not  suggested,  was  being  prepared  against  a 
district  which  was  still  in  open  rebellion.     After  the  defeat  at  Ghiresk,  Azmal 
Khan  and  Akram  Khan,  two  of  the  insurgent  chiefs^  returned  to  their  respective 
forts  of  Tireen  and  Derawut,  situated  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Candahar. 
When  siunmoned  to  submit,  they  answered  with  defiance,  and  began  mus- 
itppoTwa    tering  their  followers  for  another  struggle.      The  extent  of  the  alarm  tiins 
ment.        excitcd,  may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  in 
Candahar  was  withdrawn  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  and  that  General 
Nott,  who  had  received  instructions  some  time  before,  not  ''on  any  account  to 
leave  Candahar  at  present,''  and  conceived  them  to  be  still  binding,  complained 
that  so  laige  a  portion  of  the  force  under  his  comimand  "should  have  been 
ordered  on  what  may  prove  to  be  a  difficult  service/'  while  he  waa  not  per- 
mitted to  accompany  it.     The  explanation  returned  having  left  him  at  hberty 
to  act  at  his  own  discretion,  he  immediately  set  out  to  overtake  the  expedition. 
He  reached  the  camp  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  on  advancing  into  the 
insurgent  districts  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  display  of  force  had  so 
overawed  the  insurgents  as  to  render  actual  hostilities  unnecessary.     Chief  after 
chief  appeared  in  the  camp  to  make  his  submission,  and  Nott,  deeming  his 
presence  no  longer  necessary,  returned  to  Candahar.     Meanwhile,  in  another 
quarter  an  insurrection  of  a  more  formidable  character  had  broken  out    The 
enormoas  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  had  draio^ 
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the  Calcutta  treasury,  and  every  letter  from  the  government  urged  the  necessity  a.d.  i84i. 
of   large  retrenchment     The  envoy,  perplexed  how  to  proceed,  fixed  on  the 
department  which  of  all  others  ought  to  have  been  left  untouched,  and  com-  NewOhMjie 
menced  by  sweeping  reductions  of  the  pensions  and  allowances  which  had  been  "*"'***  ^"' 
granted  to  native  chiefe  and  their  followers.     An  increase  of  disaffection  was 
the  immediate  result,  and  a  general  confederacy  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  deductions,  or  compensating  for  them  by  means  of  plunder.     The 
eastern  Ohiljies  in  particular,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  lying  between 
Cabool  and  Jelalabad,  made  no  secret  of  their  determination  to  take  the  remedy 
into  their  own  hands.     The  sums  allowed  them- had,  they  said,  been  fixed  by 
regular  compact,  and  the  resolution  to  curtail  them  was  therefore  a  breach  of 
faith.     The  undertaking  on  their  part  had  only  been  to  become  responsible 
for  robberies  committed  in  their  own  immediate  districts,  but  the  terms,  they 
alleged,  had  been  changed  without  their  consent,  and  their  responsibility  had 
been  made  to  extend  to  districts  over  which  they  had  no  control.     Such  were 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and  they  commenced  at  once  to  . 
redress  them  in  their  own  peculiar  fiwhion.     The  communication  with  India  by  Expedition 

,  .  "^    of  Sale  to 

the  north-east  being  thus  rendered  almost  impracticable,  it  was  determined  to  mippn»  it. 
take  advantage  of  the  intended  return  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  brigade  to  Hindoostan, 
to  suppress  the  Ohiljie  rising,  and  compel  a  re-opening  of  the  passes.  Previous 
attempts  had  indeed  been  made,  but  of  so  absurd  a  nature  that  nothing  but 
failure  should  have  been  anticipated.  Humza  Khan,  acting  as  Shah  Shujah's 
representative  among  the  Ohiljies,  was  sent  out  by  his  majesty  with  orders  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance,  and  executed  the  commission  with 
characteristic  duplicity,  by  fostering  the  insurrection  instead  of  suppressing  it. 
He  was  in  fact  one  of  the  parties  aggrieved,  or  as  the  envoy  expressed  it,  "at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  conspiracy."  The  effect  of  negotiation  was  then 
attempted,  and  a  treaty  was  actually  framed,  by  which  the  Ohiljies  obtained  a 
concession  of  all  their  demands.  This  mode  of  patching  up  a  peace  was  only  a 
premium  on  insurrection,  and  soon  proved  its  futility.  While  the  chiefs 
professed  submission,  their  followers  continued  in  arms,  and  carrjring  on  their 
predatory  warfare,  made  it  at  length  obvious  that  nothing  but  force  would  be 
effectual  On  the  9th  of  October  Sale's  brigade  started  from  Cabool,  and 
proceeded  about  four  miles  south-east  to  Boothauk.  On  the  12th  two  regi- 
ments, her 'Majesty's  13th  and  the  35th  native  infantry,  with  two  guns,  moved 
forward  to  Khoord  Cabool^  and  prepared  to  force  the  pass  of  that  name,  which 
consists  of  a  narrow  defile,  hemmed  in  by  high  and  rugged  rocks.  The  enemy 
stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  entrance.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  so 
completely  sheltered  by  their  position,  that  they  remained  secure,  while  they 
coolly  shot  down  all  who  came  within  range  of  their  musketa  In  this  way 
they  picked  off  sixty-seven  men,  and  wounded  Sale  himself,  by  a  ball  which 
entered  his  left  leg,  near  the  ankle,  shivering  the  small  bone.  The  pass  was 
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AD.  1841.  however  forced,  and  the  85th,  under  Colonel  Monteath,  took  up  an  advanced 
position,  while  the  13th,  as  previously  arranged,  fell  back  again  on  Boothauk. 
NewGhiijie  While  Sale  waited  here  for  reinforcements,  Monteath  reported  that  a  night 
msurrec  »***»•  ^^^^^j^  j^g^^  heeii  made  on  his  position  at  Khoord  CabooL  On  this  occasion  the 
Ghiljies  mustered  far  stronger  than  before,  and  maintained  the  contest  with  so 
much  obstinacy  and  so  many  advantages  in  their  fevour,  as  to  inflict  a  severe 
loss,  aggravated  by  the  treachery  of  the  Shah's  Afghan  horse,  who  instead  of 
defending  their  lines,  admitted  the  enemy  within  them,  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  off  a  number  of  camela 

Sir  Robert  Sale  when  reinforced  hastened  forward  from  Boothauk,  and  again 
entering  the  Khoord  Cabool  Pass,  proceeded  without  encountering  serious  oppo- 
sition to  Jugdulluk.  The  real  struggle  now  commenced.  The  enemy,  advan- 
tageously posted  on  the  adjoining  heights,  opened  a  destructive  fire,  which  could 
not  be  effectuUy  returned,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion to  advance.  The  only  alternative  was  to  send  out  flanking  parties,  which 
clambered  up  the  heights  and  dislodged  the  assailants,  while  a  party  under 
Captain  Wilkinson,  profiting  by  this  diversion,  pushed  through  the  defile.  For- 
tunately the  enemy,  though  they  had  erected  breastworks  in  many  places,  had, 
LoasBUB-  perhaps  from  over-confidence,  left  the  main  outlet  unguarded.  The  march 
the  British,  therefore  was  resumed,  and  Gundamuk  was  reached,  though  not  without  a  severe 
loss  of  lives  and  the  abandonment  of  much  camp  equipage.  Among  the  kiUed 
was  Captain  Windham  of  the  35th  native  infantry,  who  lost  his  life  in  perform- 
ing an  act  of  humanity.  The  enemy,  having  broken  in  upon  the  rear-guard 
and  thrown  it  into  confusion,  was  in  full  pursuit,  when  Windham,  already  lame 
from  a  hurt,  dismounted  to  give  a  place  on  his  charger  to  a  wounded  sddier. 
By  this  delay,  and  the  slackening  of  the  animal's  pace  by  a  double  load,  he  ^was 
uuable  to  keep  up  with  the  other  fugitives,  and  on  seeing  escape  to  be  impos- 
sible, tinned  round,  faced  his  pursuers,  and  fell  fighting  like  a  hei*o. 
DeinriTe  While  wax  was  thus  raging,  and  disturbances  had  actually  broken  out  or 

tranquuiity.  wcrc  threatened  in  other  quarters,  the  envoy  was  still  dreaming  of  tranquillity, 
and  even  expressed  a  hope  that  the  formidable  attack  made  on  Sale's  brigade 
was  "the  expiring  effort  of  the  rebels."  He  was  not  alone  in  his  delusion.  It 
was  shared  in  both  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  General  Elphinstone,  though 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  less  guided  by  their  judgments 
than  blinded  by  their  wishes.  General  Elphinstone,  broken  down  in  constitu- 
tion, and  perhaps  also  not  without  mis^vings  as  to  his  fitness  for  command,  had 
resigned,  and  with  his  face  turned  anxiously  homewards  was  longing  for  the 
arrival  of  General  Nott,  who,  as  senior  officer,  was  to  take  his  place.  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  rendered, 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  and  was  fretted  by  every  new  ocxjur- 
rence  which  delayed  his  departure ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  who  had  long  been 
indignant  at  the  kind  of  nondescript  position  assigned  him  at  Cabool,  had 
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gained  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  was,  immediately  on  Sir  William  a.d.  i84i. 


Maenaghten's  departure,  to  enter  on  the  full  and  uncontrolled  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  envoy  and  minister.  To  all  these  officials,  therefore,  the  first  thing  Deiuaive 
necessary  was  a  tranquillity  which,  though  more  apparent  than  real,  might  t™q^mty 
suffice  to  justify  the  completion  of  the  new  arrangements.  Under  these  circum-  ^tl^^^^' 
stances  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  warning  was  given  of  a  gathering 
storm,  they  continued  to  see  only  a  few  passing  clouda  The  departure  of  Sale's 
brigade,  depriving  Cabool  of  a  large  portion  of  its  defenders,  has  been  already 
noticed.  With  similar  infatuation,  orders  had  been  given  to  General  Nott  to 
send  off  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops  to  Hindoostan,  and  three  native 
regiments,  together  with  the  Bengal  artillery,  had  actually  started,  when  alarm- 
ing tidings  from  Cabool  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  them.  The  revolution 
had  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and  the  whole  country  had  risen  to  retaliate  on 
the  invaders,  who  had  according  to  the  idea  of  the  inhabitants  polluted  their 
soil,  and  were  merely  employing  Shah  Shujah  as  a  tool  to  secure  their  own 
usurpation.  Before  proceeding  with  the  details,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  city  of  Cabool,  and  of  the  British  positions  within  it 
and  in  its  vicinity. 

Cabool  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain  about  6000  Thedtyof 

•^  ^  Cabool. 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  Notwithstanding  this  elevation,  the  latitude, 
which  is  only  34®  north,  gives  a  most  delightful  climate  in  summer,  and  more 
especially  in  autumn,  when  heavy  crops  of  grain  are  reaped,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone  obtained  in  an  abundance  and  of  an  excellence  not  surpassed 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world  In  proportion  however  to  the  genial,  though 
sometimes  oppressive  heats  of  summer,  are  the  rigours  of  winter,  which  extends 
from  October  to  March,  and  during  which  storms  are  frequent  and  snow  covers 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  At  all  seasons  earthquakes,  sometimes 
of  a  very  destructive  character,  occur.  The  river  of  Cabool,  shallow,  clear,  and 
rapid,  pursuing  its  course  eastward  to  join  the  Indus,  passes  in  front  of  the  city, 
which  is  approached  across  it  by  three  bridges;  while  a  canal,  which  draws  its 
water  from  the  river  and  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it,  furnishes  the 
means  of  irrigation  to  numerous  beautiful  gardens  and  productive  orchards. 
Though  described  as  a  plain,  the  gi'ound  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabool  is  very  much 
broken.  In  particular  two  ranges  of  hills,  converging  till  they  leave  only  a 
narrow  defile  between  them,  form  a  kind  of  semicircle  which  incloses  the  city 
on  three  sides.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  heights  to  form  a  line  of 
battlements,  which  are  carried  round  so  as  to  form  a  complete  indosure,  but  are 
so  unsubstantially  and  injudiciously  constructed  as  to  furnish  a  very  feeble 
defence.  Better  protection  was  given  by  the  Bala  Hissar,  which  was  at  once 
H  royal  palace  and  a  citadel  Occupying  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  on  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  city,  it  completely  overlooked  it,  and  was  thus  equally  well  fitted 
to  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy  or  put  down  internal  insurrection.    It  formed 
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A.D.  1841.  an  irregular  pentagon,  and  contained  within  its  precincts^  in  addition  to  the 

buildings  of  the  palace,  about  a  thousand  houses.    It  was  thus  ample  enough  to 

The  Bala      accoHimodate  a  considerable  force,  and  fix)m  its  elevation,  wide  ditch,  and 

cabooi'.  ramparts,  strong  enough,  if  suitably  garrisoned,  to  resist  any  attack  by  troops 
unacquainted  with  siege  operationa  Hence  Havelock,  after  briefly  describiDg 
its  advantages,  and,  it  may  be,  from  foreboding  the  kind  of  service  in  which  the 
troops  left  in  Afghanistan  might  be  called  to  engage,  exclaims — "Here  then  all 
depends,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  on  a  firm  hold  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  It  is 
the  key  of  CabooL  The  troops  who  hold  it  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  dislodged  but  by  a  siege,  and  they  must  awe  its  population  with  their 
mortars  and  howitzers."     Within  the  city  itself  there  was  little  deserving  of 


The  Bazaar,  Cabool,  durinq  tub  Fruit  Srasoit.— From  Atkinaon's  Sketehflt  in  Afig;fajuiJstan. 

HouaM  and  notice  cxccpt  the  bazaars  and  markets,  the  former  starting  from  a  central  square 
the  city,  and  extending  at  right  angles  in  a  series  of  arcades,  and  the  latter  deri^nng 
their  chief  attraction  from  the  magnificent  display  of  vegetables  and  fruit*?. 
The  houses,  for  the  most  part  of  two  or  three  stories  and  fiat-roofed,  consisted 
of  a  fitimework  of  wood  interlacing  and  inclosing  walls  of  mud ;  and  the  streets, 
many  of  them  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  could  not  pass  without  difficulty, 
were  badly  paved,  crooked,  and  dirty  in  the  extrema  In  thus  huddling  the 
streets  together  the  only  advantage  gained  was  in  the  additional  security  it  gave 
against  a  hostile  assault,  and  the  same  object  had  undoubtedly  been  contem- 
plated in  the  division  of  the  whole  town  into  districts,  each  occupied  by  its  own 
particular  tribe  or  division  of  inhabitants,  and  isolated  from  the  other  districts 
by  its  own  inclosure  and  gates.  The  whole  population  was  estimated  at  about 
60,000. 

The  Bala  Hissar  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  key  of  Cabool,  and  the  secure 
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possession  of  it  was  therefore  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  attention  was  a.d.  i84i. 


turned  in  providing  for  the  British  occupation  of  the  capital.      Lieutenant 
Durand  of  the  engineers  being  employed  to  select  the  proper  station  for  locating  Propona  to 
the  troops,  at  once  fixed  on  the  upper  part  or  citadel  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  but  a^^^"^ 
encountered  an  opposition  which  ultimately  proved  insurmountable.      "The  ^^^^jn 
Bala  Hissar/'  said  Shah  Shujah,  "was  his  palace,  and  ita  privacy  would  be  ^fj^* 
completely  destroyed  by  allowing  any  portion  of  it  to  be  occupied  as  British 
barracka"    The  envoy  gave  effect  to  these  objections,  and  Durand  was  ordered 
to  provide  accommodation  elsewhere.     This  however  was  no  easy  task,  and  the 
envoy,  on  its  being  represented  to  him  that  the  winter  would  set  in  before  it 
would  be  possible  to  execute  the  necessary  erections,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
Shah*8  consent  to  the  original  proposal  of  accommodating  the  troops  in  the 
citadel.    On  the  faith  of  this  consent  the  necessary  repairs  were  commenced,  and 
the  British  troops  had  the  prospect  of  soon  occupying  a  position  so  strong  by 
nature,  and  so  much  improved  by  art,  that  no  Afghan  force  could  have  made 
any  impression  upon  it.     But  this  was  too  wise  an  arrangement  to  be  carried 
out.     No  sooner  was  the  execution  of  it  seriously  commenced  than  the  Shah  ite  rejection. 
once  more  interfered,  and  in  addition  to  his  former  objections  declared  that  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  the  Bala  Hissa^r  by  a  foreign  force  would  make  him 
unpopular  with  his  subjecta     This  objection  being  the  one  to  which  of  all  others 
the  envoy  was  most  sensible,  prevailed.     The  barracks,  bo  far  as  constructed 
within  the  citadel  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  were  appropriated  by  the  Shah  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  harem,  while  the  British  troops  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  hastily  prepared  lodgings  at  its  base.     In  this  locality  they 
passed  the  winter  of  1839-40,  while  the  Shah  and  his  court  were  at  Jelalabad. 
Though  far  inferior  to  the  locality  originally  fixed  upon,  the  position  adopted 
was  not  without  its  advantages.     It  commanded  the  access  to  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  made  it  easy  should  any  alarm  occur  to  occupy  it  effectually.     Unfortu- 
nately even  this  advantage  was  not  to  be  retained,  and  finally,  but  at  whose 
instigation  it  is  difficult  to  say,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  cantonments  on  a  spot 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  worst  that  could  have  been  chosen. . 
Tliis  was  a  fiat  situated  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Cabool,  and 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  Bala  Hissar  at  its  eastern,  and  the  Kuzzilbash 
quarter  at  its  western  extremity.     The  cantonments,  consisting  of  long  ranges  of  canton- 
buildings,  formed  a  parallelogram  about  1200  yards  long  from  north  to  south,  erected. 
and  600  yards  wide  from  east  to  west.     On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by  the 
Kohistan  road,  which  leads  nearly  due  south  to  one  of  the  principal  city  gates. 
The  east  side  of  the  parallelogram  was  about  250  yards  from  the  canal  already 
mentioned,  while  about  300  yards  farther  east  ran  the  river  of  Cabool.     The 
defences  of  the  cantonments  consisted  of  a  shallow  ditch  and  feeble  ramparts^ 
together  with  a  round  bastion  at  each  of  the  angles.      Immediately  north  of 
the  cantonments  were  two  considerable  indosures  surroimded  merely  by  a  wall. 
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A.D.  1841.  The  larger  and  nearer  of  the  two  was  the  mission  compound  or  residency;  the 
other  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  dwellings  of  officers,  clerks,  and  other  indivi- 

Britiah  can-  duals  attached  to  the  mission.     In  the  space  allotted  to  the  cantonments,  there 

cabooi.  must  have  been  ample  accommodation  not  only  for  the  troops  but  for  the  com- 
missariat stores.  But  with  an  infatuation  which  looks  like  judicial  blindness, 
the  stores  were  excluded  and  placed  in  an  isolated  fort  situated  without  the 
cantonments,  about  300  yards  north  of  their  south-west  angle,  and  separated 
from  them  by  a  garden  or  orchard,  which  in  the  case  of  an  attack  would  give 
cover  to  the  assailants.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  whole  of  the  cantonments 
were  commanded  from  various  heights,  several  of  them  with  forts,  which  had 
neither  been  made  strong  enough  to  furnish  a  kind  of  outworks  for  defence,  nor 
dismantled  so  as  to  be  unavailable  to  an  enemy.  Beside  the  cantonments, 
a  small  camp  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Skelton,  the  second  in  command, 
had  been  established  about  two  miles  to  the  east,  beyond  a  low  range  of  heights 
called  the  Seeah  Sung  Hills ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  road  to 
it  bridges  had  been  thrown  across  both  the  canal  and  the  river.  The  only 
other  posts  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  are  the  Bala  Hissar,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Shah's  troops  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Anquetil,  and 
the  residence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  where  a  small  body  of  sepoys  acted  as 
his  escort  and  also  guarded  the  treasury  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Johnson^ 
the  paymaster.  At  an  earlier  period  the  money  had  for  safety  been  removed  to  tlie 
Bala  Hissar,  but  the  paymaster  found  the  distance  inconvenient,  and  on  applica- 
tion was  at  once  permitted  to  bring  the  treasure  back  into  the  town,  and  keep 
it  as  before  at  his  own  house,  the  envoy  dashing  off  his  permission,  as  if  the 
subject  had  been  beneath  his  cognizance,  by  a  simple  hurried  remark : — "Johnson 
may,  of  course,  put  his  treasure  wherever  he  deems  it  most  safe  and  convenient." 
The  sum  thus  coolly  bandied  about  without  any  precaution  for  its  security 
amounted  at  this  time  to  seven  lacs  of  rupees  (£70,000). 

Britiah  The  cantonments  were  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  the  British 

sports  in  . 

Afghanistan,  troops  had  passcd  the  winter  of  1840-41  in  them  in  tolerable  comfort  The 
.sepoys  indeed  suffered  severely  from  the  intense  cold,  and  the  hospital  soon 
became  crowded  with  patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  affectiona  To  the 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  especially  those  of  them  who  had  long 
endured  the  scorching  heats  and  deluging  rains  of  India>  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  than  the  return  of  the  seasons  in  the  order  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  own  native  land,  and  though  an  excessive  rise  in  prices  neces- 
sarily curtailed  them  of  many  of  their  comforts  and  luxuries,  they  were  able  to 
pass  their  leisure  pleasantly.  Cricket,  fishing,  shooting,  hunting,  and  horse-racing 
gave  to  the  most  active  and  robust  their  full  share  of  bodily  exertion;  while  the 
more  sedate  found  endless  sources  of  interest  and  instruction  in  acclimatising 
plants,  and  trying  how  far  it  was  possible  to  combine  the  luxuries  of  an  Afghan 
with  the  more  substantial  productions  of  an  European  garden.     It  is  not  to  be 
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denied  that  some,  not  satisfied  with  such  pleasures,  mingled  with  them  or  sub-  a.d.  i84i. 
stituted  for  them  others  of  a  very  different  description.     Licentiousness,  instead  " 

of  being  confined  to  those  unfortunates  whom  depraved  custom  regards  as  its  LioentiouB 

nets  in  the 

legitimate  victims,  was  too  often  emboldened  to  violate  the  domestic  hearth  and  British 
seek  its  indulgence  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  harem.     More  than  one  *™^^ 
chief,  aware  of  having  thus  suffered  in  his  happiness  and  honour,  burned  for  re- 
venge, and  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  extermination  of 
the  infidel  Feringhees.    It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  attach  much  importance 
to  this  feeling.     Though  it  did  exist,  and  not  without  a  cause,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  licentiousness  continued  to  the  last 
to  be  a  very   partial   exception  to  the 
generally  good  deportment  of  the  British 
troops,  and  that  when  disaster  did  befall 
them,  it  was  not  in  retribution  for  their 
own  private  vices  but  for  the  gross  mis- 
management of  those  to  whom  their  wel- 
fare was  intrusted,  and  the  tjn-anny  and 
injustice   which  lay   at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  British  policy  in  A%han- 
istan 

Though  a  crisis  had  long  been  fore- 
seen by  those  who,  looking  below  the 
surface,  saw  the  causes  which  were  work- 
ing to  produce  it,  all  the  leading  au- 
thorities, civil  and  military,  continued  as 
it  were  spell-bound      General  Elphin- 

stone  looking  fondly  forward,  saw  himself  proceeding  quietly  under  escort  for  DrwiMof 
the  British  fix)ntier ;  Sir  William  Macnaghten  had  nearly  completed  the  pack- 
ing preparatory  to  bis  departure;  and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  felt  so  satisfied 
with  the  higher  position  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  November  he  did  not  hesitate  to  congratulate  the  envoy  on  his 
"approaching  departure  at  a  season  of  such  profound  tranquillity."  Could 
he  be  serious?  Some  days  previously  the  moonshee  Mohun  Lai,  of  whose 
intelligence  and  fidelity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  informed  him  of  a  genei-al 
confederacy  among  the  A%han  chiefs,  and  emphatically  warned  him  against  the 
danger  of  disregarding  the  threatening  indications  of  a  comiog  storm;  and 
again,  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day  when  he  congratulated  the  envoy,  the 
same  individual  called  upon  him  with  new  proofs  of  the  plots  which  the  chiefs 
were  engaged  in  hatching.  The  impression  produced  upon  Bumes  is  explained 
very  vaguely,  but  the  account  is  that  "he  stood  up  from  his  chair,  sighed,  and 
said  that  the  time  was  not  far  when  we  must  leave  this  coimtry."  Another 
part  of  the  account  is,  "that  he  did  not  choose  to  ask  the  envoy  for  a  strong 
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A.D.  1841.  guard,  as  it  would  imply  that  he  was  afraid,"  and  his  determination,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  to  run  all  hazarda     The  notice  of  warnings  seemed  at  last 

siupidoDB    only  to  irritate  him,  and  he  actually  turned  out  the  son  of  Gholam  Mahomed 

of  a  plot,      ^i^j^^  Q^  leading  Dooranee  chief,  who  went  by  night  to  inform  him  of  the  plot, 
adding  rudely  and  superciliously,  that  "we  do  not  care  for  such  things." 

The  plot,  of  which  information  was  thus  with  strange  infatuation  rejected 
was  now  approaching  its  execution.  The  Afghan  chiefs  had  assembled,  and 
were  concerting  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  troops.  The  course 
which  seemed  most  hopeful,  was  to  work  upon  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  people,  by  circulating  among  them  extravagant  nunours.  "The  principal 
rebels,"  wrote  Sir  William  Macnaghten  in  a  letter,  of  which  a  fragment  only 
remains,  "met  on  the  night  before,  and  relying  on  the  inflammable  disposition 
of  the  people  of  Cabool,  they  gave  out  that  it  was  the  order  of  bis  majesty  to 
put  all  infidels  to  death,  and  this  of  course  gained  them  a  great  accession  of 
strength."  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  questionable.  It  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Shah  was  popular  in  Cabool,  and  that  his  name  was,  to 
the  party  who  fraudulently  used  it,  a  tower  of  strength.  Independently  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  rumour  that  he  had  issued  orders  for  the  destruction  of  those 
on  whom  the  stability  of  his  own  throne  entirely  depended,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  circulation  of  it  gave  what  the  envoy  calls  "a  great  accession 
of  strength"  to  the  insurgents.  They  were  playing,  in  fiswjt,  a  very  difiTerent  game, 
and  their  great  object  was  to  rid  themselves  at  once  of  foreign  aggression  and 
of  the  obnoxious  ruler  whom  it  had  imposed  upon  thent  But  though  a  general 
confederacy  having  this  object  had  undoubtedly  been  formed,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  actual  outbreak  was  the  result  of  a  previously  con- 
certed plan.  The  time  was  certainly  ill  chosen.  By  waiting  for  a  few  days  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops  in  Afghanistan  under  orders  for  India  would  have 
departed  and  been  beyond  recall,  whereas  by  premature  action  much  additional 
risk  of  fiiilure  was  incurred.  The  account  of  a  meeting  held  by  the  chiefs,  though 
somewhat  meagre,  seems  to  show  that  the  outbreak,  at  least  at  its  commence- 
ment, was  dictated  as  much  by  private  revenge  as  by  public  resentment 

lAjudidmui  AbdooUah  Khan,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Shah,  had  been  deprived  of 
of  Bunua.  hls  chic&hip,  not  satisfied  with  complaining  loudly  of  the  injustice,  was  at  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  hostility,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  intriguing  against 
British  interests.  Bumes,  made  aware  of  his  proceedings,  sent  him  a  blustering 
message,  stuffed  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  threatening  to  deprive  him  of 
his  ears*  Abdoollah  Khan,  now  complaining  both  of  insult  and  injustice,  threw 
off  all  restraint,  and  at  a  meeting  of  chiefe,  held  on  the  1st  of  November  at  the 
house  of  Sydat  Khan,  took  the  lead  in  proposing  an  attack  on  the  house  of 
Bumes  on  the  following  day.  The  design  undoubtedly  was  to  assassinate 
every  individual  who  should  be  found  on  the  premises.  While  Bumes'  fate 
was  thus  sealed,  warnings  which,  duly  improved,  would  have  secured  his  escape 
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were  again  given  him.  A  friendly  native  eager  to  save  him  called  at  his  real-  ad.  i84i. 
dence  before  daylight,  but  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  statement  received 
mth  incredulity.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  insurgents  had  begun  to  conspiracy 
muster,  and  the  stir  of  their  movement  was  heard  in  the  street,  Oosman  Khan^  b^«. 
the  Shah  8  prime  minister,  arrived  with  tidings  which  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  dispute,  and  urged  Bumes  either  to  return  with  him  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  or 
take  refiige  in  the  cantonments.  He  refused  to  do  either,  but  was  so  &r  moved 
to  a  sense  of  danger  that  he  applied  to  the  envoy  for  additional  troops,  and 
also  tried  to  conciliate  Abdoollah  Khan  by  a  message  assuring  him,  that  if  he 
would  in  the  meantime  restrain  popular  violence,  all  grievances  would  be 
redressed  Both  applications  proved  ineffectual,  and  Bumes,  together  with  all 
the  inmates  of  his  residence,  were  left  to  their  fate.  They  were  not  indeed 
entirely  destitute  of  means  of  defence.  Besides  himself,  his  brother  Lieutenant 
Charles  Burnes,  and  Lieutenant  William  Broadfoot,  who  had  just  arrived  to 
act  as  his  military  secretary,  there  was  the  small  body  of  sepoys  forming  his 
escort,  and  guarding  the  treasure  deposited  in  Captain  Johnson^s  house,  inmie- 
diately  adjoining.  Fortunately  for  himself  the  paymaster  passed  that  night 
in  the  cantonments. 

After  a  furious  mob  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder  had  filled  the  street  in  nig  house  u 
front  of  the  house,  and  precluded  ail  access  to  it,  Bumes,  instead  of  allowing 
his  sepoys  to  use  their  muskets,  imagined  that  he  could  calm  the  tumult  by  a 
speech,  and  kept  haranguing  fi*om  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  It  was  utterly 
unavailing,  and  he  became  fully  awake  to  the  danger,  when  Lieutenant 
Broadfoot  fell  pierced  by  a  ball  through  his  chest  Resistance,  which  used 
earlier  might  have  been  effectual,  was  now  seen  to  be  hopelesa  The  insurgents 
had  set  fire  to  the  stables,  made  their  way  into  the  garden,  and  were  evidently 
preparing  to  foi*ce  an  entrance  into  the  house.  As  a  last  resort  he  offered  large 
sums  of  money  for  his  own  and  his  brother^s  life,  and  was  only  answered  with 
the  cry,  "Come  down  into  the  garden."  As  this  would  have  been  to  meet 
instant  death,  the  sepoys  opened  their  fire,  and  were  resisting  manfully,  when 
a  native  of  Cashmere,  who  had  gained  admission  to  the  house,  took  an  oath 
upon  the  Koran,  that^  if  the  firing  was  stopped,  he  would  safely  convey  Bumes 
and  his  brother  to  the  Kuzzilbash  fort,  situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
west, and  then  held  by  Captain  Trevor,  though  with  a  very  inadequate  force. 
Distrustful  though  he  must  have  been  of  this  volunteered  deliverance,  it  was  Hinuwif 

®  and  aU  the 

a  last  chance,  and  Bumes  disguised  in  native  attire  descended  to  the  door,  inmates 
The  moment  he  stepped  beyond  it,  his  treacherous  guide  gave  the  signal,  by 
calling  out,  "This  is  Sekunder  Bumes."  In  a  moment  both  the  brothers  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  mob,  who  literally  cut  them  to  pieces  wiUi 
Afghan  knive&  The  sepojrs  now  left  without  a  head  made  a  fruitless  defence, 
and  were  all  murdered,  and  with  them  every  man,  woman,  and  child  found 
on  the  premisea  The  paymaster's  guard  shared  the  same  fate,  and  all  his 
Vol.  III.  946 
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A.  D.  1841.  treasure,  now  amounting,  however,  to  only  £17,000,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

insurgenta 
•nieinmir-  While  these  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated,  how  were  the  Shah's  and  tbe 

might ea^iy  British  troops  employed?  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  had,  as  we  have  seen,  applied 
•tippreaa^.  ^0  tho  cnvoy  for  a  reinforcement,  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  if  it 
had  been  immediately  despatched,  the  outbreak  could  have  been  suppressed 
without  difficulty.  The  number  of  insurgents  did  not  at  first  exceed  200  or 
300,  and  their  success  was  so  doubtful,  that  the  leading  chie&  kept  alooi  and 
refused  to  commit  themselves  by  taking  open  part  with  them.  It  was  indeed 
probable  that  the  houses  of  Bumes  and  the  paymaster  would  be  forced  and 
plundered,  but  the  success  would  only  be  momentary,  and  would  be  followed 
on  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  by  a  signal  vengeance.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  calculation  both  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  actual  insurgents,  and 
it  was  not  until  to  a  thirst  for  blood  and  plunder  a  hope  of  impunity  was  added, 
that  the  insurrection  assumed  new  dimensions  and  became  truly  formidable. 
Where,  then,  it  must  be  again  asked,  were  the  British  troops  while  their 
treasury  was  being  plundered  and  their  companions  barbarously  murdered, 
almost  within  hearing?  To  the  credit  of  the  Shah,  it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
that  the  first  movement  against  the  rioters  was  made  firom  the  Bala  Hissar  by 
FaUure  hig  q^q  ordcrs  and  by  his  own  troops.  As  soon  as  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
tempte.  city  was  communicated  to  him,  he  sent  out  his  Hindoostanee  regiment,  with 
two  guns,  under  the  command  of  an  able  officer,  an  Indo-Briton  of  the  name  of 
Campbell.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  taking  a  road  which  would  have  led 
them  to  Bumes'  house  with  little  obstruction,  they  endeavoured  to  make  their 
way  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  placed  themselves  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  the  insurgents,  by  becoming  entangled  in  narrow  intricate  streeta  Afler  an 
imequal  conflict,  during  which  they  are  said  to  have  lost  200  men,  they  com- 
menced a  disorderly  retreat,  and  would  probably  all  have  perished  had  they 
not  obtained  an  unexpected  relief  Brigadier  Shelton  had  brought  into  the 
Bala  Hissar  three  companies  of  the  54th  native  infantry,  the  ShaVs  6th  in&ntry, 
and  four  guns,  the  whole  force  which  he  then  had  in  the  small  camp  beyond 
the  Seeah  Sung  Hilk ;  and  on  learning  how  the  Hindoostanee  raiment  was 
situated,  sent  out  a  detachment  which  helped  to  extricate  them,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  saving  the  two  guns.  This  movement  having  been  made  by  orders 
received  from  the  cantonments,  we  naturally  turn  thither  to  learn  what  con- 
sultations were  held,  and  what  steps  taken  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  insur- 
rection was  received 

The  application  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  for  support  was  received  by  the 
envoy  at  latest  by  7  A.M.  His  own  account  of  the  matter  is : — "  On  the  morning 
of  the  2d  November,  I  was  informed  that  the  town  of  Cabool  was  in  a  state  of 
commotion ;  and  shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  lieutenant-colonel 
Sir  A.  Bumes,  to  the  effect  that  his  house  was  besieged,  and  be^ng  for  assist- 
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and  the 
envoy. 


sLQce.    I  immediately  went  to  General  Elphinstone."    The  general's  account  is : —  a.d.  i84i. 
*  *  On  the  2d  of  November,  at  half-past  7  A.M.,  I  was  told  by  Colonel  Oliver  that 
-fclie  city  was  in  a  great  ferment,  and  shortly  after  the  envoy  came  and  told  me  cuipawe 
t^hat  it  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  it,  and  Qealni 
t;hat  it  would  shortly  subside.''     It  thus  appears  that  the  envoy  and  the  general 
^vere  in  consultation  on  this  subject  about  half-past  7  a.m.     The  former  had 
"been  told  "that  the  town  of  Cabool  was  in  a  state  of  commotion,"  and  the  latter 
**  that  the  city  was  in  a  great  ferment,"  and  the  common  impression  produced 
on  the  minds  of  both  was  that  the  insurrection  "would  shortly  subside."     This, 
ix)  say  the  least,  was  taking  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  prepares  us  for  what 
appears  to  have  been  their  common  conclusion,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
immediate  despatch.     The   envoy  indeed  says,    "I  suggested  that  Brigadier 
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Shelton's  force  should  proceed  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  thence  to  operate  as  might  seem 
expedient;  that  the  remaining  troops  should  be  concentrated  in  cantonments  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  assistance  if  possible  sent  to  Sir  A.  Bumea" 
In  this  proposal  the  general  appears  to  have  readily  acquiesced,  but  a  long  delay 
must  have  taken  place,  for  he  afterwards  admits  that  Brigadier  Shelton  did  not 
move  into  the  Bala  Hissar  till  "about  12  o'clock;"  and  adds  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  as  if  he  had  thus  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected — "  the  rest 
of  the  troops  were  concenti-ated  in  cantonments,  which  arrangements  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day."  He  says  nothing  of  the  assistance  requested  by  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  as  if  the  life  of  a  valuable  public  servant,  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
were  sharing  his  danger,  and  the  threatened  plunder  of  the  army  chest,  were 
matters  too  trivial  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  But  even  assuming  that  the  detach- 
ment of  Brigadier  Shelton  was  the  only  thing  that  promised  to  be  of  any 
immediate  utility,  how  came  it  that  though  the  distance  between  the  Seeah 
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AD.  1841.  Sung  camp  and  the  Bala  Hiasar  scarcely  exceeded  a  mile  it  was  not  completed 
till  mid-day  ?    In  the  emergency  which  had  arisen  despatch  was  everything, 
Singular  in-  and  yet  nearly  four  hours  elapse  between  the  resolution  to  send  the  troops  and 
oenerai      their  actual  departure.    General  Elphinstone  indeed  hints  at  one  cause  of  deky, 
Eiphin»toii6.^j^^^  he  says  that  "the  envoy  sent  his  military  secretary,  Captain  Lawrence,  to 
intimate  his  wishes  and  obtain  the  king's  sanction  to  this  measure,"  and  a  fuller 
explanation  is  given  by  the  brigadier.     **  Between  nine  and  ten,"  he  says,  "I 
got  a  note  from  General  Elphinstone  reporting  a  disturbance  in  the  dty,  and 
desiring  me  to  prepare  to  march  into  the  Bala  Hissar.   ...   I  soon  after  got 
another,  telling  me  not  to  go  as  the  king  objected  to  it"    The  obvious  reply  to 
this  coimtermand  was,  that  "  if  there  was  an  insurrection  in  the  city,  it  was 
Qot  a  time  for  indecision,  and  that  the  measures  adopted  must  be  immediate  ' 
Having  thus  urged  despatch,  the  brigadier  received  a  third  note  telling  him  to 
march  immediately  into  the  Bala  Hissar,  when  further  instructions  would  be 
given  him  by  the  envoy's  military  secretary.     Believing  everything  to  be  now 
arranged,  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  marching  off  when  he  received  a  note  from 
the  secretary  telling  him  to  halt  for  further  ordera     Perplexed  at  this  new 
interruption,  he  despatched  Lieutenant  Sturt  of  the  engineers.  Sir  Robert  Sales 
son-in-law,  to  ascertain  the  cause ;  but  that  officer,  on  entering  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  was  attacked  in*  the  act  of  dismounting  from  his  horse  by  an  A%han 
youth,  who  inflicted  three  severe  wounds  with  a  dagger,  and  from  the  confusion 
of  the  moment  or  through  connivance  was  permitted  to  escape.    Sturt's  wounds 
happily  proved  of  a  less  deadly  nature  than  was  at  first  feared,  and  he  was 
carried  back  to  the  cantonments  under  a  guard  of  fifty  lancers,  while  the 
military  secretary  himself  brought  his  own  answer,  which  was  "  to  proceed." 
As  already  mentioned,  these  repeated  commands  and  coimtermands  so  frittered 
away  the  time,  that  Shelton  did  not  reach  the  Bala  Hissar  till  mid-day,  and 
then  only  to  see  Campbell  and  his  Hindoostanees  fleeing  in  disorder  before 
infuriated  and  triumphant  Afghans, 
itofetaioon.        On  perusing  the  above  details,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation at  the  irresolute,  we  had  almost  said  heartless,  course  adopted  by  the 
envoy  and  the  general     The  city  is  in  an  uproar,  and  three  British  officers. 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  suddenly  attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob,  are  fight- 
ing for  their  lives.     They  implore  assistance,  and  the  application  is  received  at 
an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  enable  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose.      At  first  the  only  question  is,  by  what 
route  shall  the  troops  be  sent?  and  the  answer  is,  from  theSeeah  Sung  camp  to 
the  Bala  Hissar.     But  here  a  preliminary  difficulty  is  started     Will  Shah 
Shujah  give  his  consent?  and  should  he  refuse,  would  it  not  be  a  complete  sub- 
version of  the  Auckland  and  Macnaghten  policy  to  have  recourse  even  to 
friendly  compulsion?    On  such  frivolous  grounds  the  order  for  the  march  of  the 
troops  is  delayed,  in  order  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  upon  the  stubborn 
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Avill  of  a  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon  his  throne  by  British  bayonets,  ad.  i84i 
£tnd  could  not  have  continued  to  sit  upon  it  a  single  day  if  they  had  been  with- 
draTvn.      Negotiation  is  commenced,  messai?es  pass  and  repass  between  the  Fatal  mxnu 

,  .  oftheinde- 

palace  and  the  cantonments,  and  according  to  their  tenor,  the  troops  in  readiness  ci«ive  and 
to  march  for  the  suppression  of  the  riot  and  the  relief  of  their  unhappy  com-  Jjoceediu^ 
panions  in  arms,  are  tantalized  by  contradictory  orders  to  halt  or  to  proceed  E,phin!,tolie. 
At  last  they  reach  the  Bala  Hissar,  but  only  to  be  most  ungraciously  received 
by  the  Shah,  who,  says  Shelton,  "asked  me  as  well  as  I  could  understand,  who 


A,  Cantonment. 

B,  Mission  reeidenoe. 

D,  Magazine  fort  (anfinLshed\ 

E,  Commiaaariat  fort. 

F,  Mahomed  ShuraeTB  fort. 

0,  Rikabaahee  fort. 

H,  Mahmond  Khan's  fort. 

1,  Zulfloar's  fort. 


J,  Camp  at  Seeah  Song. 

K,  King's  garden. 

L,  Miu^eed. 

M,  Spot  where  the  envoy   was 

mnrdered. 
N,  Private  garden. 
O,  Bazaar. 
P,  Kohistangateofcitj. 


Q,  Empty  fort  near  bridge. 

R,  Brigadier  Anqnetil's  fort. 

S,  Magazine  in  orchard. 

T,  Yaboo  Khaneh. 

V,  Captain  Trevor's  tower. 

W,  Sir  A.  Barnes'  house. 

X,  Lahore  gate  of  dty. 

Z,  Captain  Johnson's  treasury. 


sent  me,  and  what  I  came  there  for. "  There  was  perhaps  more  meaning  in 
this  insolent  question  than  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it,  for  of  what  use  was  it  to 
send  troops  jafter  the  mischief  was  already  done?  Had  they  arrived  several 
hours  earlier,  as  but  for  the  irresolution  which  prevailed  at  head-quarters  they 
might  easily  have  done,  they  might,  instead  of  merely  saving  a  remnant  of  the 
discomfited  Hindoostanee  regiment,  have  acted  in  concert  with  it,  and  penetrat- 
ing to  Bumes*  residence,  dispersed  the  mob  before  the  work  of  rapine  and  murder 
had  commenced.  Still  as  the  day  was  only  half-spent  when  Shelton  reached 
the  Bala  Bissar,  how  came  it  that  he  did  little  more  than  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection?  The  envoy's  answer  is,  that  it 
had  then  become  impracticable  for  a  body  of  troops  to  penetrate  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bumes'  house.    Why  impracticable  ?    Obviously  because  another 
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AD.  1S41.  serious  blunder  had  been  committed  in  not  sending  a  force  adequate  to  the 

service  required  from  it. 
Different  jn  the  Seeah  Sung  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  outbreak,  there  was  only  a 

which  reuef  portiou  of  the  troops  belonging  to  it.  The  rest  were  within  the  cantonments. 
bJnsout^*  Why,  when  Brigadier  Shelton  received  the  order  to  march,  were  not  the 
absentees  sent  forward  to  join  their  comrades?  They  could  not  be  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  cantonments,  which  were  not  then  threatened,  and  witbm 
which  nearly  4000  men  must  then  have  been  concentrated ;  and  their  addition 
to  the  force  under  Brigadier  Shelton  mi^ht  have'  enabled  him,  instead  of 
remaining  passive,  to  make  at  least  a  bold  effort  to  accomplish  the  task  which 
had  been  assigned  him.  Such  an  effort  could,  hardly  have  failed  of  success,  had 
it  been  seconded,  as  to  all  appearance  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been,  by  a 
diversion  from  another  quarter.  General  Elphinstone  says  that  ''the  route  by 
Seeah  Sung  to  the  Bala  Hissar  was  considered  the  fittest  to  enter  the  city  but 
it  was  not  the  only  route,  nor,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  plan,  was  it 
either  the  shortest  or  most  practicable.  The  Kohistan  road,  along  the  east  side 
of  which  the  cantonments  were  constructed,  leads  in  a  line  almost  due  south  to 
one  of  the  city  gates.  Had  a  body  of  the  surplus  troops  cooped  up  within  the 
cantonments  been  sent  along  the  road,  they  could  have  arrived  at  the  gate 
without  difficulty.  Passing  it  and  proceeding  onwards  for  about  500  yards, 
a  point  is  reached  where  the  road  branches  off  to  the  right  and  left  Taking 
the  latter  direction  by  a  road  which  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge,  the  distance 
to  Bumes'  house  is  little  more  than  half  a  mile.  Where  was  the  impractica- 
bility of  accomplishing  this  distance?  Supposing  Brigadier  Shelton  to  have 
been  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  act,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  place  the 
insurgents  between  two  fires.  Would  they  in  this  case  have  ventured  on 
continued  resistance  ?  The  undisciplined  mob,  seeing  themselves  about  to  be 
hemmed  in  between  two  strong  bodies  of  regular  troops,  would  have  listened 
only  to  their  fears  and  dispei'sed  Even  in  a  leas  favourable  view,  the  diversion 
from  the  cantonments  might  have  been  made  subservient  to  several  important 
Nothing  of  obiects.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge  already 
attemptecL  mentioned,  there  was  a  tower  occupied  by  Captain  Trevor  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  It  was  of  some  importance  to  retain  possession  of  it,  because  being 
situated  in  the  Kuzzilbash  quarter,  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
up  a  friendly  communication  with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  understood  to  be 
better  affected  towards  the  British  than  any  other  part  of  the  Afghan  popula* 
tion.  Advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  its  proximity  to  throw  in  » 
reinforcement  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  capture.  Another  object,  of  stiU  more 
importance,  might  have  been  at  the  same  time  gained.  On  the  right  branch 
of  the  road,  about  500  yards  beyond  the  fort  already  mentioned,  stood  a  fort  of 
large  dimensions,  in  which  temporary  magazines  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Shah*s  commissariat.      The  place,  though  not  well  chosen,  waa  defensible, 
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and  the  vital  importance  of  defending  it  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  on  the  a.d.  mi. 
2d  of  November  it  contained  about  8000  maunds  of  grain.      Even  admitting 
that  no  general  diversion  from  the  cantonments  could  have  been  attempted,  incompe- 
surely  the  most  strenuous  efforts  ought  to  have  been  made  to  save  this  fort  aSSlh'a^* 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Yet  nothing  was  dona     Though  it  ^^f^od 
was  well  known  that  on  the  very  morning  of  the  outbreak  it  was  furiously  ^^^»^' 
assailed  by  the  inhabitants  in  its  vicinity,  and  its  few  defenders,  if  unrelieved, 
must  soon  be  overpowered,  no  steps  were  taken,  or  rather  the  only  step  taken 
was  in  an  opposite  direction.    Captain  Lawrence  offered  to  lead  two  companies 
to  its  relief  and  was  not  permitted. 

Other  proofs  of  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
to  meet  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon  them  crowd  upon  us,  but  enough  has 
been  detailed  The  only  active  step  that  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  abortive  detachment  of  Brigadier  Shelton  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  was 
to  send  a  handful  of  troops  into  the  commissariat  fort,  and  thus  make  the 
number  of  its  defenders  amount  in  all  to  eighty.  Why  such  a  reinforcement  ? 
The  subsistence  of  the  troops  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  commissariat 
fort,  and  it  could  not  but  be  foreseen  that  it  would  in  all  probability  be  the 
very  first  point  against  which  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would  be  most  stren- 
uously directed,  and  yet,  though  there  was  a  whole  day  during  which  free 
access  to  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  it  might  have  been  so  strongly  garrisoned  as 
to  defy  assault,  nothing  worth  mentioning  was  done.  Not  only  was  it  allowed 
to  remain  isolated  as  before,  with  a  garden  and  orchard  intervening,  from  the 
cover  of  which  the  insurgents  might  open  a  murderous  fire,  but  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  occupy  and  dismantle  the  adjoining  forts  by  which  it 
was  commanded.  Could  it  oe  alleged  that  the  commissariat  fort  was,  from 
its  unfortunate  position,  indefensible,  still  there  was  surely  an  alternative.  If 
it  was  practicable  on  the  2d  of  November  to  send  a  paltry  reinforcement  to  it, 
it  must  also  have  been  practicable,  if  such  a  course  had  been  deemed  expedient, 
to  prepare  for  its  abandonment,  by  emptying  it  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
most  valuable  part  of  its  stores  and  bringing  them  within  the  cantonments. 
The  penalty  due  for  the  series  of  gross  blunders  committed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  insurrection  was  not  long  delayed. 

While  the  envoy  and  general,  with  singular  infatuation,  frittered  away  the  ^^^^^ 
time,  and  apparently  despaired  of  being  able  to  effect  anything  with  the  large  Nott  at 
body  of  troops  xmder  their  immediate  control,  no  time  was  lost  in  sending 
importunate  messages,  recalling  the  troops,  which  during  the  delusive  interval 
previous  to  the  insurrection  had  been  permitted  to  commence  their  march  for 
India.  By  thus  applying  for  distant  aid,  which  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
country  could  not  possibly  have  arrived  before  the  crisis  was  decided,  the 
authorities  only  practised  deception  upon  themselves,  and  found  excuses  for  not 
exerting  their  own  energies  to  the  utmost.     The  note  sent  to  Candahar,  con- 
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A.D.  1S41.  sisting  of  a  small  scrap  of  paper  inclosed  in  a  quill,  though  dated  the  3d  of 

November,  did  not  reach  General  Notfc  till  the  14th.      It  required  him  to 

Ineffectual    **  immediately  direct  the  whole   of  the  troops  under  orders  to  return  to 

ftpplication 

for  aid  to  Hindoostan,  to  march  upon  Cabool  instead  of  Shikarpoor,"  and  to  "instruct  the 
xott.  officer  who  may  command,  to  use  the  utmost  practicable  expedition/'  He  was 
moreover  required  ''to  attach  a  troop  of  his  majesty  the  Shah's  horse  artillery 
to  the  above  service,  and  likewise  half  the  1st  regiment  of  cavajry."  Fortun- 
ately, as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  consequence 
of  alarming  news  from  Cabool,  recalled  the.  troops  which  he  had  despatched 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Maclaren,  after  they  had  made  only  a  single 
march.  So  far,  therefore,  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
liis  compliance  with  the  peremptory  order  to  send  them  off  immediately  to 
CabooL  There  were,  however,  obstacles  which  he  believed  to  be  insurmountable, 
though  the  authorities  at  Cabool  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  them  into  consi- 
deration, and  he  therefore  declared  that  in  sending  the  troops,  he  was  obeying 
his  superiors  at  the  expense  of  his  own  judgment.  His  reasons  are  thus  given 
in  a  letter  to  his  daughters: — "First,  T  think  at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  (the 
troops)  cannot  get  there  (Cabool),  as  the  snow  will  probably  be  four  or  five  feet 
deep  between  that  place  and  Qhuznee ;  besides  which  it  is  likely  they  will  have 
to  fight  every  foot  of  the  ground,  from  the  latter  to  the  former  place;  at  any 
rate  they  will  ai-rive  in  so  crippled  a  state  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  service; 
secondly,  they  will  he  five  weeks  in  getting  there,  before  which  everything  will 
be  settled  one  way  or  other;  thirdly,  could  I  have  kept  the  troops  here  which 
left  this  morning.  I  could  ultimately  have  preserved  the  whole  of  A%hanistan, 
whatever  the  result  at  Cabool  may  be,  and  now  these  troops  can  be  of  no  use 
there,  and  their  removal  will,  I  fear,  ruin  us  here,  for  the  people  to-day  openly 
talk  of  attacking  us."  "  How  strange,"  he  adds,  **  that,  from  the  time  we  entered 
this  country  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  never  had  a  man  of  common 
sense  or  energy  at  the  head  of  affaira"  Nott  had  only  too  good  reason  for  his 
representation  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  for  a  very  short  time  before 
Captain  Woodbum,  who  was  proceeding  on  sick  leave  to  Cabool,  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  rebels  after  leaving  Ghuznee,  and  barbarously  murdered;  only  sLx 
out  of  his  whole  escort  of  130  souls  escaping  the  same  fiate.  His  account  of  the 
climate  also  proved  correct,  for  Colonel  Maclaren,  after  a  few  days'  march,  lost 
so  many  of  his  cattle  by  frost  and  snow,  and  found  his  difficulties  accumulating 
so  fast,  that  he  was  glad  to  retrace  his  steps.  Accordingly,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  Cabool  could  obtain  no  relief  from  Candahar. 
HimUar  Au  application  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  to  return  with  his  brigade  was  equally 

appucation  Unavailing.  The  37th  regiment,  left  to  guard  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Khoord  Cabool  Pass,  at  once  obeyed  the  sununons,  and  made  their  appearance 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  on  the  Seeah  Sung  Hills.  They  had  been  obliged  to 
contest  almost  every  inch  of  their  ground,  but  notwithstanding,  greatly  to  the 
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credit  of  Major  Griffiths  who  commanded,  "they  came  in,"  says  Lady  Sale,  a.d.  iwi. 
"with  all  their  baggage  in  as  perfect  order  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  parade 
movement."  This,  however,  was  all  the  aid  obtained.  Before  receiving  the  sir  Robert 
summons  of  recall  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  quitted  Gundamuck,  and  was  advancing  to  afford 
on  Jelalabad.  The  kind  of  difficulties  encountered  will  be  best  explained  in  ciZJi  my 
his  own  words.  "Since  leaving  Cabool,  they  (the  troops)  have  been  kept  con-  ""*''*"'*^®- 
stantly  on  the  alert  by  attacks  by  night  and  day;  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  Tazeen  they  have  invariably  bivouacked,  and  the  safety  of  our  posi- 
tions has  only  been  secured  by  unremitting  labour,  throwing  up  entrenchments, 
and  very  severe  outpost  duty ;  while  each  succeeding  morning  has  brought  its 
affair  with  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  eminently  skilful  in  the  species  of  warfare 
to  which  their  attempts  have  been  confined,  and  armed  with  jezails  which 
iiave  enabled  them  to  annoy  us  at  a  range  at  which  they  could  only  be  reached 
by  our  artillery."  Anxious,  therefore,  though  he  must  have  been  to  return  to 
Cabool,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  sharing  the  common  danger,  he 
declared  it  to  be  impossible,  for  the  following  reasons: — "I  beg  to  represent 
that  the  whole  of  my  camp  equipage  has  been  destroyed ;  that  the  wounded 
and  sick  have  increased  to  upwards  of  three  hundred;  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  Hingle  depdt  of  provisions  on  the  route,  and  the  carriage  of  the  force  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  on  one  day's  rations  with  it  I  have  at  the  same  time 
positive  information  that  the  whole  country  is  in  arms  and  ready  to  oppose  us 
in  the  defiles  between  this  city  and  Cabool,  while  my  ammunition  is  insufficient 
for  more  than  two  such  contests,  as  I  should  assuredly  have  to  sustain  for  six 
days  at  least  With  my  present  means  I  could  not  force  the  passes  of  either 
Jugduluck  or  Khoord  Cabool ;  and  even  if  the  dehria  of  my  brigade  did  reach 
Cabool,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  I  should  find  the  troops  now  garrisoning 
it  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  regard  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  our  government  compels  me  to  adhere  to  my  plan 
already  formed,  of  putting  this  place  (Jelalabad)  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
holding  it  if  possible  until  the  Cabool  force  falls  back  upon  me,  or  succours 
anive  from  Peshawer  or  India." 

Having  disposed  of  the  applications  for  aid,  and  the  answers,  which  from  G«nerai 
the  length  of  time  that  intervened,  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  narrative,  ooiyura  up 
we  now  return  to  Cabool,  and  begin  with  the  insertion  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  envoy  by  General  Elphinstone,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  November,  the 
very  first  day  of  the  outbreak.  "  Since  you  left  me  I  have  been  considering 
what  can  be  done  to-moiTOw.  Our  dilemma  is  a  difficult  one.  Shelton,  if 
reinforced  to-morrow,  might  no  doubt  force  in  two  columns  on  liis  way  towards 
the  Lahore  gate,  and  we  might  from  hence  force  in  that  gate  and  meet  them. 
But  if  this  were  accomplished  what  shall  we  gain?  It  can  be  done,  but  not 
without  very  great  loss,  as  our  people  will  be  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
houses  the  whole  way.     Where  is  the  point  you  said  they  were  to  fortify  near 
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AD.  1841.  Burnes  house?  If  they  could  assemble  there  that  would  be  a  point  of  attack; 
but  to  march  into  the  town,  it  seems,  we  should  only  have  to  come  back  again ; 
Miiwrabie  and  as  to  setting  the  city  on  fire,  I  fear  from  its  construction  that  is  almost 
of  Qenewi  impossiblc.  Wc  must  see  what  morning  brings,  and  then  think  what  can  be 
EiphiMtone  j^jjjg  jIj^  occupation  of  all  the  houses  near  the  gates  might  give  us  a  command 
of  the  town,  but  we  have  not  means  of  extended  operations.  If  we  could 
depend  on  the  Kuzzilbashes,  we  might  easily  reduce  the  city."  In  this  very 
characteristic  letter  the  writer  makes  a  series  of  proposals,  which  if  practicable 
on  the  morrow  when  the  insurrection  had  gained  head,  must  have  been  still 
more  so  on  the  day  previous;  but  instead  of  deciding  on  any  one  of  them  he 
merely  plays  at  hide>and-seek  with  them,  and  then  goes  to  bed  with  the  sage 
resolution  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  "We  must  see  what  the  morn- 
ing brings,  and  then  think  what  can  be  done/'  The  morning  came,  and  with 
it,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  vast  increase  of  the  insurgents.  Thousands, 
whom  excess  of  caution  had  previously  kept  aloof,  now  openly  declared  them- 
selves, while  multitudes,  hearing  of  the  plunder  which  had  already  been 
obtained,  poured  in  from  the  neighbouring  villages  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
share.  The  Eohistan  road,  along  which  troops  might  have  passed  with  little 
obstruction  on  the  2d,  "was  now  completely  beset,  and  every  step  behoved  to  be 
taken  in  the  face  of  infuriated  and  exulting  foes.  The  interval  of  a  night  had 
brought  no  additional  clearness  of  perception  or  energy  of  purpose  to  the 
general  and  the  envoy,  and  instead  of  boldly  fronting  the  difficulties  which 
their  own  imbecility  had  mainly  created,  they  cowered  before  them.  It  was 
not  till  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  pene- 
Hw  employ-  tratc  from  thc  cantonments  into  the  city.     It  proceeded  upon  the  plan,  which 

raent  of  •^  m.  x  r 

inadequate  had  already  proved  abortive,  of  attempting  to  accomplish  the  most  important 
"^°*'       objects  by  inadequate  means,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.     The  whole 
force  employed  consisted  of  one  company  of  her  Majesty^s  44tb  regiment,  two 
companies  of  the  5th  native  infantry,  and  two  horse-^artillery  guna    Major 
Swayne,  who  commanded,  encountering  an  opposition  which  convinced  him 
I  that  success  was  impossible,  had  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  his  steps.    Besides 

I  the  gross  blunder  of  sending  out  so  feeble  a  detachment,  no  care  had  been  taken 

i  to  secure  co-operation  and  support  from  the   Bala  Hissar.      There  was  still 

time  after  this  first  repulse  to  correct  the  blunders  which  led  to  it,  and  make  a 
I  new  attempt  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  but  a  feeling  of  despondency 

I  was  already  beginning  to  prevail,  and  General  Elphinstone  once  more  resolved 

to  wait  till  he  should  "see  what  the  morning  brings,  and  then  think  what  can 
be  done."  Meanwhile,  though  he  was  supine,  the  insurgents  were  not.  Captain 
Trevor,  obliged  to  abandon  his  tower,  was  indebted  to  some  friendly  natives 
for  the  means  of  removing  his  wife  and  seven  children  to  the  cantonments ;  and 
Captain  Mackenzie,  who  commanded  at  the  Shah's  commissariat,  after  keeping 
the  enemy  at  bay  for  two  whole  days,  and  sending  importunate  but  anavailing 
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messages  for  support,  was  compelled  to  quit  his  post  as  untenable^  and  happily  a.d.  i84i. 
succeeded  in  making  an  almost  miraculous  escape.     The  fort,  of  course,  with  all 
its  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

This  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  similar  but  still  more  serious  disaster.     The  Progrens  of 

insurgents  were  now  bent  on  capturing  the  British  commissariat  fort,  and  at  cabooi. 

were  pusillanimously  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  every  facility  to  insure 

success.     The  commissariat  fort,  situated  about  300  yards  south  of  the  south- 

west  bastion  of  the  cantonments,  was  completely  commanded  by  another  called 

Mahomed  Shureef  s  fort,  which  occupied  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Kohistanee  road.     This  fort,  which  from  its  position  could  direct  its  fire  equally 

against  the  commissaiiat  fort  and  the  cantonments,  being  not  more  than  300 

yards  north-west  of  the  former,  and  200  yards  south-west  of  the  latter,  was 

crowded  with  the  enemy,  who  were  allowed  to  ply  their  jezails  and  matchlocks 

from  its  walls  with  deadly  aim,  while  no  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  them. 

Thus  encouraged  they  ventured  down  into  the  lower  ground  and  took  undisputed 

possession  of  the  intervening  garden.     Meanwhile  that  fort,  thus  beleaguered, 

and  though  containing  the  provisions  and  medical  stores  of  the  whole  army, 

was  held  by  a  party  which,  according  to  Lady  Sale,  amounted  only  to  fifty, 

and  certainly  fell  far  short  of  a  hundred.     Lieutenant  Warren,  the  officer  in 

command,  wrote  that  he  was  reduced  to  extremity;  that  his  men  were  deserting 

him;  that  the  enemy  were  mining  the  walls  and  preparing  for  escalade;  and 

that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  unless  reinforced     On  receiving  Blunder 

this  letter,  what  was  General  Elphinstone's  resolution?    One  which  nothing  but  biimd«r. 

dotage  could  have  dictated.     It  was  not  to  reinforce  Lieutenant  Warren,  but  to 

detach  a  party  of  infeintry  and  cavalry,  by  whose  aid  he  might  be  able  to 

evacuate  the  place.     On  hearing  of  this  insane  proposal,  Captains  Boyd  and 

Johnson,  the  respective  heads  of  the  British  and  the  Shah's  commissariat, 

waited  upon  the  general,  and  pointed  out  that  if  the  supplies  were  captured 

the  destruction  of  the  whole  force  would  become  ahnost  inevitable.      The 

remonstrance  seemed  to  be  effectual,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reinforce  the 

fort  was  promised.     It  was  promised,  but  never  performed.    The  general,  who 

had  no  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  looked  round  helplessly  for  advice,  and 

having  found  counsellors  as  ignorant  or  imbecile  as  himself,  did  nothing.     In 

an  earlier  part  of  the  day  a  paltry  reinforcement  of  two  companies  of  the  44th 

regiment  had  been  driven  back  with  serious  loss,  including  that  of  Captains 

Swayne  and  Robinson,  who  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot ;  in  the  afternoon  a 

party  of  the  5th  cavalry,  designed  to  assist  in  the  mad  scheme  of  evacuation, 

suffered  still  more  severely.     Was  not  this  proof  that  nothing  more  could  be 

done,  and  that  it  only  remained  to  do  on  the  4th  as  had  been  done  on  the  2d 

and  3d — "see  what  the  morning  brings,  and  then  think  what  can  be  done?" 

Such  appears  to  have  been  General  Elphinstone's  final  resolution,  but  the 
self-complacency  with  which  he  regarded  it  must  have  been  somewhat  disturbed 
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A.D.  1841.  when  the  commissariat  officers,  seeing  that  the  promise  given  them  had  not 
been  kept,  entered  his  presence  and  once  more  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity 
The  BritiBh  of  maintaiuing  the  conmiissariat  fort  at  all  hazards.  He  at  once  assented,  and 
ri^forT  was  even  willing,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  take  possession  of  Mahomed 
captured,  ghm-g^f  g  foj^.  Captain  Boyd,  delighted  at  the  result  of  the  interview,  vohm- 
teered  to  carry  the  powder  to  blow  in  the  gate,  and  he  and  his  commissariat 
colleague  retired  about  midnight,  under  the  impression  that  the  capture  of  tbe 
one  fort,  and  the  relief  of  the  other,  would  be  immediately  undertaken.  This 
impression  was  all  the  stronger,  because  during  the  interview  a  new  and  most 
urgent  application  from  Lieutenant  Warren  had  been  officially  answered  by  a 
note,  which  assured  him  that  he  should  receive  reinforcements  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Nay,  as  if  to  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  promised 
aid  would  certainly  be  forthcoming,  we  learn  from  General  Elphinstone's  own 
report  that  tools  were  "  sent  overnight  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  rein- 
forcements, and  the  withdrawal  of  supplies  from  the  store."  Though  monstrous, 
it  is  true  that  the  general  again  changed  his  mind,  and  had  nothing  to  say  in 
justification,  except  that  the  proceeding  involved  too  much  risk.  The  garrison, 
deceived  in  their  expectation  of  support,  and  in  danger  of  being  every  moment 
overpowered  by  the  enemy,  who  had  actually  attempted  to  fire  the  gate  and 
escalade,  used  the  tools  which  had  been  sent  for  a  very  difierent  purpose— in 
Disgraoeftd  digging  a  hole  from  the  interior,  and  through  it  made  their  escape.     The  scene 

miBmanage-  _,. 

ment.  presented  by  the  captured  fort  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Johnson: — "The 
Godown  fort  was  this  day  something  similar  to  a  large  ants  nest.  Ere  noon 
thousands  and  thousands  had  .assembled  from  far  and  wide,  to  participate  in 
the  booty  of  the  English  dogs,  each  man  taking  with  him  as  much  as  he  could 
carry — and  to  this  we  were  all  eye-witnesses."  Even  Shah  Shujah,  looking 
down  from  the  battlements  of  the  Bala  Hissar  in  amazement  and  consternation 
at  this  extraordinary  scene,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ''Surely  the  English  are 
mad ! "  The  soldiers  were  of  course  indignant  when  their  means  both  of  subsist- 
ence and  relief  in  distress  were  thus  ignominously  carried  ofi*,  and  called  to 
be  led  against  the  contemptible  enemy,  who  were  parading  their  spoils  before 
their  very  &cea  The  general,  however  reluctant,  was  unable  to  I'esist  the  call 
thus  made  upon  him,  and  within  three  hours  of  the  loss  was  dreaming  of 
repairing  it  by  an  attempt  to  storm  Mahomed  Shureef 's  fort  In  a  note  to  the 
envoy,  dated  5th  November,  5  A.M.,  he  thus  announced  his  intention: — "We 
will  first  try  to  breach  the  place,  and  shell  it  as  weU  as  we  can.  From  infor- 
mation I  have  received  respecting  the  interior  of  the  fort,  it  seems  the  centre, 
like  our  old  bazaar  (another  fort  only  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  can- 
tonments), is  filled  with  buildings ;  therefore  if  we  succeed  in  blowing  open 
the  gate,  we  should  only  be  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  buildings, 
which  from  the  state  of  preparation  they  evince,  would  no  doubt  be  occupied 
in  force,  supported  from  the  garden.     Carrying  powder  bags  up   under  fire 
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would  have  a  chance  of  failure.     Our  men  have  been  all  night  in  the  works,  a.d.  mi. 


and  tired  and  ill  fed,  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best/'     He  thus  conjures  up  a 
host  of  difBculties  which  seem  to  make  the  attempt  almost  desperate,  and  then  Mismanage 
when  the  moment  of  action  arrives,  instead  of  propoi-tioning  the  force  to  the  o^enl 
duty  imposed  upon  it,  sends  out  only  fifty  men  of  the  44th,  and  200  native  ^p^»'»*""« 
infantry.     Apparently  anticipating  failure,  he  stands  in  the  gateway  of  the 
cantonments  as  if  to  be  the  first  to  announce  it,  and  takes  advantage  of  the 
first  blunder  to  recall  the  detachment.     The  attack  must  indeed  have  been 
forced  upon  him,  for  there  is  proof  that  he  had  already  begun  to  meditate  a 
very  different  mode  of  deliverance. 

In  the  above  letter  of  General  Elphinstone,  addressed  to  the  envoy,  early  h«  begma  to 

^  ^'  J    talkof terms. 

in  the  morning  of  the  5th  November,  the  following  passage  occurs: — "It  behoves 
us  to  look  to  the  consequences  of  failure ;  in  this  case  I  know  not  how  we  are 
to  subsist,  or,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  retreat.  You  should  therefore  con- 
sider what  chance  there  is  of  making  terms,  if  we  are  driven  to  this  extremity." 
If  such  was  his  language  on  the  very  third  day  of  the  insurrection,  what  was 
henceforth  to  be  expected  but  disgrace  and  ruin  in  their  most  hideous  forms? 
He  had  an  army  which,  handled  by  such  men  as  Sale  and  Nott,  would  have 
sufficed  to  clear  the  district  of  every  rebel  Afghan  who  dared  to  show  his  face, 
and  he  keeps  it  cooped  up  within  cantonments,  timidly  whimpering  about 
difficulties,  till  he  has  broken  the  spirit  of  his  men,  taught  them  to  dread  an 
enemy  whom  they  previously  despised,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  every  species 
of  humiliation.  On  the  following  day,  writing  as  before  to  the  envoy,  he  recurs 
to  the  subject  which  was  now  evidently  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  as  if  the 
resolution  to  treat  had  been  already  taken,  seems  only  anxious  that  the  nego- 
tiations should  not  be  protracted.  This  was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  on  this 
very  day  (the  6th)  the  prospect  had  improved.  Captains  Boyd  and  Johnson 
had  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  commis- 
sariat stores,  and  with  so  much  success,  by  extensive  purchases  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  that  the  danger  of  starvation  was  no  longer  imminent.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  success  which  crowned  the  labours  of  this  day.  Mahomed  ^p^^ 
Shureef  s  fort,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  and  the  scene 
even  of  some  disgraceful  repulses,  was  taken  at  hsi  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  had  a  proper  spirit  been  evinced  at  the  outset,  the  insurrection  might 
have  been  put  down  before  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  great  national  move- 
ment. After  Lieutenant  Sturt  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  wounds  as  to  be 
again  fit  for  duty,  he  obtained  permission  to  open  upon  the  fort  with  three 
nine-pounders,  and  two  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers.  By  twelve  o'clock  an 
excellent  breach  was  effected,  and  the  assault  was  made  with  so  much 
impetuosity  that  the  enemy,  after  a  short  resistance,  abandoned  the  place. 
Lieutenant  Raban  of  the  44th,  while  waving  his  sword  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  breach,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  mount,  was  unfortunately  killed,  and 
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A.D.  1841.  with  him  other  eighteen  of  the  assailants,  besides  several  wounded;  but  the 


troops  had  been  so  long  strangers  to  success  that  general  joy  was  diffused,  and 
Partial  »uo-  at  the  request  of  the  envoy,  who  was  anxious  to  show  that  valour  would  not 
British.  go  unrewarded,  a  sepoy  private  who  had  distinguished  himself  was  imme- 
diately promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  Before  the  enemy  recovered  from 
their  consternation,  two  gallant  charges  were  made,  the  one  by  a  party  of 
Anderson's  horse,  who  rode  straight  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  the  other  by 
the  5th  cavalry,  who  made  a  similar  attack  on  the  left.  The  effect  was  to  beiu 
the  enemy  in  between  the  two  corps,  and  give  an  opportunity  of  forcing  them 
to  a  general  action  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  that  their  defeat  must 
have  been  almost  certain.  The  idea  of  a  victory,  however,  was  so  far  beyond 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  general,  that  he  once  more. sat  down  to  address 
the  euvoy  in  language  which  could  not  have  been  more  desponding  if  he  had 
General,  sustaiucd  auothcr  signal  defeat.  "We  have  temporarily,  and  I  hope  perman- 
stone'8  ently,  got  over  the  difficulty  of  provisions.  Oui*  next  consideration  is  ammuni- 
f^n"  ***  tion;  a  very  serious  and  indeed  awful  one.  We  have  expended  a  great 
quantity;  therefore  it  becomes  worthy  of  thought  on  your  part  how  desirable 
it  is  that  our  operations  should  not  be  protracted  by  anything  in  treating  that 
might  tend  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things.  Do  not  suppoi>e 
from  this  I  wish  to  recommend,  or  am  advocating  humiliating  terms,  or  sucb 
as  would  reflect  disgrace  on  us;  but  this  fact  of  ammunition  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of."  At  this  time  the  ammunition  in  store  was  sufficient  to  last  twelve 
months,  and  therefore  alarm  in  regard  to  it  was  utterly  groundlesa  Yet  on 
this  creation  of  his  own  brain  he  urges  upon  the  envoy  the  hasty  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  which,  though  he  disclaims  it  in  words,  he  could  not  but  be  well  aware 
must  be  ** humiliating,"  and  "such  as  would  reflect  disgrace  on  us."  As  if  he 
had  not  made  his  fears  sufficiently  palpable,  he  added  the  following  lugubrious 
postscript: — "Our  case  is  not  yet  desperate;  I  do  not  mean  to  impress  that; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  goes  very  fast."  The  words  are  so  enig- 
matical that  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  their  meaning.  According  to  grammatical 
structure  it  is  the  "case"  that  was  going  very  fast,  but  not  improbably  he  was 
only  calling  the  envoy's  attention  once  more  to  the  alleged  deficiency  of 
ammunitioD.  After  all,  whatever  be  the  interpretation  adopted,  the  gist  of  the 
warning  was,  "  We  are  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  escape  bv 
honom-able  and  manly  means.  Fighting  is  of  no  use.  Try  diplomacy,  and  do 
not  stand  upon  punctilios,  for  if  it  fails  our  case  is  desperate." 

Sir  William  Macnaghten  was  only  too  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  course 
thus  recommended.  He  had  often  found  money  succeed  when  all  other 
resources  failed,  and  he  therefore  began  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  dis- 
tributing it  with  a  liberal  hand  He  could  not  indeed  hope  to  conciliate  ^^ 
the  chiefe  by  this  vulgar  process,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  dissension  among  them,  and  thus  breaking  up  their  confeder- 
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acy.     It  was  well  known  that,  though  at  present  leagued  in  a  common  cause,  a  d.  i84i. 
mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions  abounded  among  them.      In  particular  the 
Kuzzilbash  or  Persian  party,  separated  as  Shiites  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  t^®  «n^<^ 

retorts  to 

Afghanistan,  who  were  bigoted  Soonees,  dreaded  the  tyranny  which  the  latter  bribery, 
might  exercise  over  them  if  the  British  were  expelled,  and  thus  furnished  the 
envoy  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  Machiavellian  policy  a  full  trial.     The 
very  agent  fitted  for  the  purpose  had  been  accidentally  provided.     Mohun  Lai, 
the  moonshee  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  had  saved  his  life  when  his  master  was  • 
murdered,  by  taking  shelter  under  the  garment  of  a  Kuzzilbash  chief  of  the 
name  of  Mahomed  Zemaun  Khan.     Another  still  more  influential  chief  of  the 
same    party,    Khan    Shereen    Khan,    had 
afterwards  taken  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  he  was  residing  with  him  on  the 
7th  of  November,  when  the  envoy,  follow- 
ing up  a  correspondence  which  had  been 
previously  commenced,  wrote  authorizing 
him  to  a.ssure  his  friends  Khan  Shereen 
Khan  and  Mahomed  Kumye,  that  if  they 
performed  the  service,  the  payment  would 
certainly  be  forthcoming,  £10,000  to  the 
former,  and  £5000  to  the  latter,  "besides 
getting  the  present  and  everything  else 
they   require."      In  the   same    letter   he 
added,  "I  hope  that  you  will  encourage 
Mahomed  Yar  Khan,  the  rival  of  Ameer- 
oolah ;  assure  him  that  he  shall  receive  the 
chiefship,  and  all  the  assistance  necessary 

to  enable  him  to  support  it.  You  may  give  promises  in  my  name  to  the  extent  PropoMiaof 
of  500,000  rupees  (£50,000.) "  The  nature  of  the  service  expected  is  not  here  tion. 
explained,  but  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  a  letter,  written  two  days  before  to 
Mohun  Lai,  by  Lieutenant  John  Conolly,  who,  though  then  with  the  Shah  in 
the  Bala  Hissar,  was  the  envoy's  nephew  and  assistant,  and  in  constant  com- 
munication with  him.  ConoUy's  letter  contained  the  following  passages: — *' You 
can  promise  one  lac  of  rupees  to  Khan  Shereen,  on  the  condition  of  his  killing 
and  seizing  the  rebels,  and  arming  all  the  Seeahs,  and  immediately  attacking 
all  rebela"  "Hold  out  promises  of  reward  and  money;  write  to  me  very 
frequently.  Tell  the  chiefs  who  are  well  disposed  to  send  respectable  agents  to 
the  envoy.  Try  and  spread  ^nifak'  (dissension)  among  the  rebels."  "P.S.  I 
promise  10,000  rupees  for  the  head  of  each  of  the  principal  rebel  chiefa" 

On  comparing  the  above  two  letters,  the  envoy's  is  seen  to  be  the  comple- 
ment and  confirmation  of  his  assistant's.  Mohun  Lai,  though  he  had  no  scruples 
as  to  the  kind  of  employment  given  him,  naturally  desired  the  written  authority 
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AD.  1841.  of  the  envoy  himself,  and  he  received  it  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  that  the  lac 

promised  through  Conolly  to  Shereen  Khan,  for  ** killing  and  seizing  the  rebels," 

Propoaaisto  would  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  work  was  done.     So  far,  there  is  no  room  for 

aaaaaainate 

the  rebel     doubt  that  the  envoy  and  assistant  perfectly  underatood  each  other  and  were 
acting  in  concert.     Even  the  postscript  of  Conolly 's  letter,  horrible  though  its 
purport  undoubtedly  is,  is  not  so  unlike  some  of  the  suggestions  which  the  envoy 
was  accustomed  to  throw  out  in  moments  of  rage  and  despondency,  as  to  make 
it  improbable  that  he  sanctioned  Conolly 's  atrocious  offer  of  £1000  for  the  head 
of  each  of  the  principal  rebel  chiefs.     We  have  already  seen  the  envoy,  when 
in  alarm  at  the  movements  of  Dost  Mahomed,  seriously  asking,  "  Would  it  be 
justifiable  to  set  a  price  on  this  fellow's  head?"  and  between  such  a  question, 
and  the  offer  of  blood-money,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  incred- 
ible that  the  individual  who  proposed  the  one  also  sanctioned  the  other.    What 
gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  latter  case  is,  that  ConoUy's  offer  was  acted  upon. 
Within  a  month  Abdoollah  Khan  and  Meer  Musjedee,  two  chiefe  who  had  been 
specially  marked  out  as  the  first  victims  of  assassination,  were  both  dead,  and 
under  circumstances  so  suspicious,  that  the  blood-money  was  actually  claimed 
by  the  wretches  hired  to  assassinate  them,  and  was  only  evaded  by  an  abom- 
inable subterfuge.     Abdoollah  Khan  was  wounded  in  battle,  not  however  by  a 
British  musket,  but  by  an  Afghan  jezail  in  ihe  hands  of  one  of  Mohun  Lais 
hired  assassins,  who  after  dogging  his  steps  aimed  at  hira  from  behind  a  wall. 
The  murderer,  when  it  was  thought  the  wound  might  not  prove  mortal,  promised 
to  complete  the  work  by  poisoa      So  the  story  goea      However  much  its 
accuracy  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certain  that  the  hired  assassin  Abdool  A^iz 
,  claimed  the  price  of  blood,  and  Mohun  Lai  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
head  for  which  alone  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  had  not  been  brought  him. 
The  manner  of  Meer  Musjedee's  death  is  more  obscure,  but  in  his  case  also  the 
price  of  blood  was  claimed  by  a  hired  assassin,  who  swore  that  he  suffocated 
him  in  his  sleep,  and  was  only  refused  by  Mohun  Lai  on  the  same  disgraceful 

Did  the       quibble  as  before.     One  would  fain  keep  the  envoy  free  from  all  connection 

envoy  MUie-     *  ,  ,  x  ./  i    xi    f 

tionthem?  with  thcsc  atrocious  proceedings,  and  it  has  not  only  been  suggested  tliat 
Conolly  made  his  inhuman  offer  at  the  suggestion  of  Shah  Shujah  alone,  but 
a  letter  has  been  produced  in  which  the  envoy,  writing  to  Mohun  Lai  a  few 
days  after  the  murder  of  the  two  chiefs,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  from  your 
letter  of  last  night  that  you  should  have  supposed  it  was  ever  my  object  i*^ 
encourage  assassination.  The  rebels  are  very  wicked  men,  but  we  must  not 
take  unlawful  means  to  destroy  them."  In  passing  judgment  on  the  case,  due 
weight  should  be  given  to  this  unequivocal  disclaimer,  for  unfortunately  the 
envoy  had  already  too  much  to  answer  for,  and  he  should  not  be  burdenetl 
with  an  additional  load  of  guilt,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  doubt  whether  he 
actually  incurred  it. 

While  General  Elphinstone  was  counselling  submission,  and  the  envoy  was 
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endeavouring  to  put  off  the  evil  day  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money,  the  a.d.  i84i. 
insurrection  continued  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  country,  and  leave  the 
British  troops  at  the  different  stations  little  more  than  the  ground  which  they  sprendofthe 
actually  occupied.  In  Kohistan,  where  the  party  of  Dost  Mohamed  had  always 
mustered  strong,  the  Qhoorka  regiment  posted  at  Charikur  was  furiously 
assailed  and  threatened  with  annihilation.  Fortunately  Eldred  Pottinger,  the 
hero  of  Herat,  who  was  acting  as  political  agent  on  the  Turkistan  frontier, 
occupied  the  castle  of  Lughmanee,  only  two  miles  distant,  and  succeeded  after  a 
desperate  struggle  in  uniting  his  handful  of  troops  to  the  Ofaoorkas  commanded 
by  Captain  Codrington.  The  crisis,  however,  had  only  now  arrived.  Large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  immediately  surrounded  the  fortified  barracks  of  Giarikur, 
and  continued  to  press  on  with  so  much  determination,  that  an  effort  to 
dislodge  them  became  absolutely  necessary.  For  this  purpose  Pottinger,  once  g"^"**' 
more  in  the  character  of  an  artillery  officer,  moved  out  with  a  field-piece,  and  anny. 
was  almost  immediately  disabled  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  Jeg.  Codrington 
was  still  more  unfortunate.  While  f^allantly  heading  his  little  band  against  a 
torrent  of  the  enemy  who  were  sweeping  everything  before  them,  he  fell  and 
was  carried  back  mortally  wounded  Only  one  alternative  remained.  The 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  soldiers,  reduced  to  200  fighting  ' 
men,  having  emptied  their  last  pool  of  water,  were  perishing  with  thirst  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  evacuate  Charikur,  and  endeavour  by  a  rapid  unen- 
cumbered march  to  reach  CabooL  This  resolution,  dictated  by  despair,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  succeed.  On  the  very  first  march,  all  order  was 
lost.  Pottinger  and  Haughton,  suffering  from  wounds,  and  believing  that  they 
could  be  of  no  further  service,  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  reached  the  cantonments  at  CabooL  The  retreating  party,  thus 
left,  was  immediately  headed  by  Ensign  Rose  and  the  medical  ofiicer  Dr.  Grant, 
and  struggled  on  till  it  reached  Kardurrah.  Here  it  was  overwhelmed  by 
a  furious  onset  of  the  enemy  and  cut  to  piecea  Ensign  Rose,  who  '^^as  among 
the  slaiii,  sold  his  life  dearly,  having  killed  four  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  Dr.  Grant's  fate  was  still  more  melancholy.  After  escaping  from  Kar- 
durrah, he  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  cantonments,  when  he  was 
seized  by  some  wood-cutters  and  barbarously  murdered. 

Gteneral  Elphinstone  had  repeatedly  applied  to  be  relieved  firom  a  position  ^^^^ 
for  which  he  felt  that  he  was  not  qualified.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was  ephinstone. 
sent  out  to  India  with  a  view  to  this  very  appointment  If  so,  it  must  have 
been  in  aU  probability  of  his  own  seeking.  It  was  at  once  an  honourable  and 
a  lucrative  post,  and  he  doubtless  thought  himself  a  most  fortunate  man  when 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  beyond  the  Indus. 
A  short  trial,  however,  seems  to  have  satisfied  him  that  he  was  not  in  his 
right  place,  and  he  had  not  only  the  honesty  to  confess  it,  but  had  obtained 
permission  on  medical  certificate  to  i*etum  to  India.  He  had,  as  he  expressed 
Vol.  ni.  248 
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AD.  1841.  it,  been  "unlucky  in  the  state  of  his  health."     Fever  and  rheumatic  gout  had 

made  him  almost  a  cripple,  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  first  day  of  the 

inflrmitiea    outbreak,  he  had,  as  he  himself  relates,  *'  a  very  severe  fall — ^the  horse  falling 

of  Qeneial  

£iphiii8tone.upon  him.'^  This  unfortunate  accident,  added  to  his  other  infirmities,  seems  to 
have  completely  shattered  him  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  His  personal  courage 
never  appears  to  have  failed  him,  but  any  clearness  of  thought  and  energy  of 
purpose  which  he  may  at  any  time  have  possessed  were  entirely  gone.  Succes- 
sive resolutions  flitted  across  his  mind  like  mere  phantoms,  and  not  unfi*e- 
quently  after  long  hours  of  consultation  he  would  change  all  his  arrangements 
on  the  casual  remark  or  frivolous  objection  of  some  one  of  the  most  forward 
and  least  qualified  of  his  counsellora  These  defects  were  only  too  apparent 
Even  the  common  soldiers  saw  them,  and  murmured  when  they  saw  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  through  the  incompetency  of  their  commander. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  that  some  steps  should  be  taken,  though  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  delicacy.  So  long  as  General  Elphinstone  found  himself  capable 
of  acting  at  all,  he  felt  bound  to  retain  his  command  till  either  (General  Nott, 
for  whom  he  had  written,  or  some  other  regularly  appointed  officer,  should 
arrive  to  supersede  him.  The  utmost  therefore  to  which  his  consent  could  be 
obtained  was  to  call  in  Brigadier  Shelton  as  the  second  in  command,  and  allow 
the  heaviest  and  most  active  duties  to  be  performed  by  him,  as  a  kind  of 
deputy-commander. 
He  aharw  Much  being  cxpcctcd  from  this  new  arrangement,  no  time  was  lost  in  acting 

m^ndwith  upon  it,  and  Brigadier  Shelton,  about  four  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
shlu^r  November,  received  orders  to  quit  the  Bala  Hissar  and  come  into  canton- 
ments, with  the  Shah's  6th  infantry  and  a  six-poimder  gun.  He  started 
in  little  more  than  two  hours  after,  and  as  he  himself  says,  '*  marched  in 
broad  daylight,  without  the  enemy  attempting  to  dispute  my  passage."  This 
fact  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  show  a  bold  firont  in 
order  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  dear  the  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  cantonments.  The  brigadier's  first  impressions  on  arriving  were 
anything  but  favourable.  "  I  was  cordially  received,"  he  says,  "  but  could 
read  anxiety  in  every  countenance,  and  they  had  then  only  three  da}^' 
provisions  I  was  sorry  to  find  desponding  conversations  and  remarks  too 
generally  indulged,  and  was  more  grieved  to  find  the  troops  were  dispirited" 
On  going  round  the  cantonments  he  ''found  them  of  fidghtfiil  extent,  with  a 
rampart  and  ditch  an  Afghan  could  run  over  with  the  facility  of  a  cat,  with 
chiinwterof  many  other  serious  defects."  The  brigadier  complains  of  the  general  indulgence 
Shelton.  of  "  dcspoudiug  couvcrsations  and  remarks,"  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  in 
this  respect  one  of  the  principal  ofienders.  He  had  seen  much  service,  and 
was  possessed  of  indomitable  courage,  but  his  harsh  and  ungracious  manner 
made  him  unpopular  with  all  classes,  and  his  judgment  was  by  no  means  so 
excellent  as  to  justify  the  unbounded  confidence  which  he  himself  placed  in  it 
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A  temper  of  a  very  different  kind  was  required,  and  by  the  want  of  it,  he  in  a  ad.  i84i. 
manner  neutralized  all  the  good  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
capable.     General  Elphinstone's  vacillation  was  provoking  in  the  extreme,  but  Brigadier 
conciliation  tempered  with  firmness  might  easily  have  overcome  it,  and  we  ^^®****" 
cannot  read  their  statements  without  feeling  that,  though  there  were  faults  on 
both  sides,  the  brigadier  s  conduct  admits  of  least  excuse. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  day  after  Brigadier  Shelton's  arrival,  an  ah  attack  on 

the  enem  J 

offensive  movement  was  resolved  upon.  It  was  to  be  directed  principally  propowd. 
against  what  was  called  Rikabashee's  fort,  which  was  situated  so  near  the 
cantonments  that  the  men  in  the  bastions  were  shot  down  at  their  guna 
The  force  allotted  was  in  this  instance  commensurate  with  the  supposed  diffi- 
culties of  the  service,  and  the  brigadier  was  occupied  in  telling  off  the  2000 
men  of  aU  arms,  when  he  heard  General  Elphinstone  observe  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, "I  think  we  had  better  give  it  up."  *'  Then,"  replied  the  aide-de-camp, 
"why  not  countermand  it  at  once?"  This  was  enough,  and  the  countermand  was 
given.  By  the  intervention  of  the  envoy  the  attack  was  again  ordered,  but  un- 
happily two  whole  hours  had  been  lost,  during  which  the  spirit  of  the  assailants 
had  been  damped  by  forebodings  of  failure,  and  the  enemy  had  strengthened 
their  means  of  defenca  The  plan  was  to  blow  open  the  gate.  Unfortunately 
the  explosion  only  blew  open  a  small  wicket,  through  which  the  stormers 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  pass  in  the  face  of  a  hot  and  deadly  fire.  The 
few  who  succeeded  having  made  their  way  into  the  interior,  struck  terror  into  i>ifflciiities 

and  diaaa- 

the  garrison,  who  hastened  to  escape  by  the  other  side.     At  this  veiy  time  the  tem. 
cry  of  "cavalry,*'  accompanied  by  a  sudden  charge  of  Afghan  horse,  had  pro- 
duced a  similar  panic  among  the  stormers  outside  the  wicket,  and  Europeans  and 
sepoys  in  one  confused  mass  turned  their  backs  and  fled.     On  this  occasion  the 
brigadier  did  good  service.     Disdaining  flight,  he  more  than  once  rallied  the 
fugitives,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  artillery,  which  now  began  to  tell,  compelled 
the  Afghans  to  retire.     During  this  conflict  outside  the  fort,  the  small  number 
of  the  assailants  who  had  gained  admission  were  in  a  most  perilous  position. 
I'he  garrison,  who  had  fled  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  storming  party  had 
entered,  soon  discovered  their  mistake  and  hastened  to  return.     To  prevent 
this,  the  gate  by  which  they  escaped  had  been  closed  by  securing  its  chain 
with  a  bayonet.      This  was  but  a  feeble  obstacle,  and  the  enemy  came  once 
more  into  deadly  conflict  with  the  few  individuals  opposed  to  them.     Colonel 
Mackrell  fell  by  a  wound  which  shortly  after  proved  mortal;  and  Lieutenant 
Bird,  with  two  sepoys  of  the  37th  native  infantry,  took  refuge  in  a  stable,  which 
they  barricaded,  and  defended  so  heroically,  that  they  shot  down  thirty  of  their 
assailants,  and  on  the  final  capture  of  the  fort  were  found  unscathed.     The  fall 
of  the  Rikabashee  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  several  neighbouring  forts, 
in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  found. 

The  name  of  victory  is  always  cheering,  but  there  were  so  many  drawbacks 
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AD.  1841.  to  that  of  the  10th  that  the  spirits  of  the  troops  were  little  revived  by  it,  and 
the  envoy,  as  if  despairing  of  more  honourable  means^  became  more  active 
Question  of  than  ever  in  plying  his  wily  policy.  The  very  next  day  John  Conolly  wrote 
tion again  to  Mohun  Lai  as  follows: — "There  is  a  man  called  Hajee  Ali,  who  might 
be  induced  by  a  bribe  to  try  and  bring  in  the  heads  of  one  or  two  of  the 
Muafida.  Endeavour  to  let  him  know  that  10,000  rupees  (£1000)  will  be 
given  for  each  head,  or  even  15,000  rupees  (£1600).  I  have  written  to  him 
two  or  three  times."  And  that  Mohun  Lai  might  be  urged  to  greater  exer- 
tion, the  envoy  himself  again  took  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  to  him  thus: — "You 
are  aware  that  I  would  give  a  reward  of  10,000  rupees  for  the  apprehension  of 
Ameer-ooUah  Khan,  and  such  of  the  Dooranee  rebel  chiefs.'*  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  the  two  commissions  thus  given  to  Mohun 
Lai,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  blood-money  offered  by  the  one  was  not  con- 
templated or  sanctioned  by  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Mohun  Lai  had  no  idea  of  any  such  distinction,  and  therefore  having  some 
doubts  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  he  wrote  directly  to  the  envoy  for  explana- 
tion, telling  him  that  "he  could  not  find  out  by  Lieutenant  CJonolly's  notes  how 
the  rebels  are  to  be  assassinated,  but  the  men  now  employed  promise  to  go 
into  their  houses  and  cut  off  their  heads,  when  they  may  be  without  attendants." 
An6wpori-         On  the  13th  of  November  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  on  the  Behmaroo 

tiou  taken  J      ff 

up  by  the  Hills,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  cantonments,  and  opened  an  annoying 
fire  from  two  captured  guns  which  they  had  placed  in  a  commanding  position. 
On  this  occasion  the  envoy  displayed  more  of  the  military  spirit  than  either 
the  general  or  the  brigadier,  and  insisting,  in  opposition  to  both,  that  a  vigorous 
attempt  should  be  made  to  drive  back  the  enemy  and  recapture  the  guns,  carried 
his  point.  At  four  P.M.,  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  having  been  wasted  in  idle 
debate,  Shelton  proceeded  on  the  service  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment^  with 
two  guns.  The  troops  moved  in  three  columns  and  in  different  directions.  Un- 
fortunately the  more  serviceable  of  the  two  gims  stuck  fest  in  a  canal,  and  though 
the  other  gun  did  good  execution,  the  advanced  column  of  infantry,  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Afghan  cavalry  sooner  than  was  intended,  appears  to  have  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  When,  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  yards  they  might  have 
poured  in  a  destructive  volley,  they  fired  Mdldly  without  taking  aim,  and  were 
immediately  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  who  charged  through  and 
through  their  ranks,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  down  the  slope.  This  omin- 
ous and  disastrous  commencement  did  not,  however,  decide  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  reformed  behind  the  reserve,  and  in  a  new 
attack  regained  the  honom-  which  they  had  lost.  Aided  by  Eyre's  guns,  both 
of  which  were  now  in  full  operation,  and  a  gallant  charge  of  Anderson  s  hoi'se, 
they  carried  the  height,  and  with  it  the  two  guns  which  had  been  the  great 
object  of  contention.  So  fiar  they  were  entitled  to  claim  the  victory,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  failed  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  it     As  night  was 


enemy. 
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beginning  to  fall,  and  the  enemy  began  again  to  press  forwards,  only  one  of  the  a.d.  i84i. 
guns  could  be  brought  into  cantonments.    The  other  was  abandoned  after  being 
spiked,  and  some  loss  was  sustained  before  the  troops  could  effect  their  return  nabioiu 
Shortly  afterwards  intelligence  arrived  which  spread  a  gloom  over  the  canton-  attempt  to 
ments,  and  sliut  out  almost  the  only  remaining  ray  of  hope.     The  envoy,  ox^my* 
who  had  received  no  distinct  tidings  of  Sale's  brigade,  buoyed  himself  with 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  actually  advancing  to  their  relief  but  on  the  17th  of 
November  it  became  certain  that  no  such  aid  was  to  be  obtained.   On  ascertain- 
ing this  he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Elphinstone,  in  which  he  entered  into 
a  detail  of  the  various  alternatives  which  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt     They 
might  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Jelalabad,  or  retire  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  or 
attempt  to  negotiate,  or  continue  to  hold  the  cantonments.     He  declared  his 
leaning  to  be  in  favour  of  the  fourth.     "  Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  best  continued 

ooouufttioii 

to  hold  on  where  we  are  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  of  the  can- 
turn  up  in  our  favour.''  '*In  eight  or  ten  days  more  we  shall  be  better  able  rJ^v^^ou. 
to  judge  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  an  improvement  in  oiu:  position" 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  envoy,  instead  of  thus  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  did  not  at  once  decide  in  favour  of  the  second  alternative 
— retirement  to  the  Bala  Hissar.  It  was  in  feuci  the  only  remaining  chance 
of  escape  from  destruction  Once  within  it  the  troops  would  have  had  an 
impregnable  position,  and  freed  from  the  harassing  labour  which  the  defence 
of  the  cantonment  incessantly  entailed  upon  them,  must  have  been  able  by 
means  of  the  stock  of  provisions  already  stored  in  the  citadel,  and  the  addition 
which  might  have  been  made  to  it  by  suitable  exertion,  to  pass  the  winter  in 
security  and  tolerable  comfort.  The  envoy  doubted  if  the  heavy  guns  could 
be  brought  into  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  foresaw  a  deficiency  both  of  food  and 
firewood  to  cook  it.  The  general  and  the  brigadier,  now  apparently  intent  on 
retreat  with  or  without  capitulation,  seconded  these  objections,  and  added 
others,  of  which  the  only  one  not  absolutely  frivolous  was  the  alleged  difficulty 
of  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded 

The  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  on  the  13th  had  curbed  their  audacity,  and  Newattempt 

•^  •'to  dislodj^ 

for  some  days  they  gave  comparatively  little  annoyance.  Latterly  they  began  the  enemy, 
to  resume  their  aggressive  attitude,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  village  of 
Behmaroo,  situated  at  the  north-east  foot  of  the  Behmaroo  Hills,  cut  off  one  of 
the  main  sources  from  which  the  British  had  been  drawing  supplies.  In  order 
to  dislodge  them,  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  a  strong  force  before  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  The  most  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  force  is  that  it  had  only  one  gun  A  general  order,  issued  while 
Marquis  Hastings  was  governor,  enjoined  that  under  no  circumstances,  unless 
where  a  second  could  not  be  obtained,  were  less  than  two  guns  to  be  taken 
into  the  field.  The  propriety  of  this  rule,  sufficiently  obvious  in  itself,  was 
destined  this  day  to  receive  a  striking  confirmation. 
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A.D.  1841.  Brigadier  Shelfcon,  at  the  head  of  the  force,  inarched  out  of  cantonments  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  the  solitary  gun,  having  with  some  difficulty  been 
FaUureof  brought  into  position  on  a^  knoll,  opened  with  grape  on  an  indosure  of  the 
tiieAf^iians.  village,  which  seemed  to  be  the  enemy's  principal  bivouac.  Had  the  surprise 
and  confusion  thus  produced  been  improved  on  the  instant,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  village  might  easily  have  been  carried,  but  through  some  blunder 
the  attack  was  delayed,  and  then  through  some  other  blunder  so  improperly 
made  that  it  failed.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  begun  to  ply  their  jezails,  and 
thousands  of  the  insurgents,  made  aware  that  a  battle  was  raging,  hastened 
from  the  city  across  the  hills  to  take  part  in  it.  The  advantage  obtained  from 
the  darkness  was  now  lost,  and  as  the  day  dawned  the  parties  opposed  to  each 
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Jezaxijb.1 — ^From  Hart's  Character  and  Coetoxne  of  A^banutaD. 

other  became  well  defined,  the  British  occupying  one  hill  and  the  enemy 
another,  only  separated  by  a  narrow  gorge.  The  fire  having  become  hot  and 
galling,  the  brigadier  left  five  companies  on  the  extremity  of  the  hill  overhang- 
ing the  village,  and  crossing  the  gorge  with  the  remainder  of  the  force  and  the 
Brigadier  one  guu  gained  the  brow  of  the  enemy's  hill.  Here  he  formed  his  infiuitry 
raisarrange-  into  two  squarcs,  and  crowded  his  cavalry  behind  them.  This  arrangement, 
cauaeofit.  which  has  been  strongly  and  justly  censured,  did  not  produce  much  mischief  so 
long  as  the  gun,  nobly  worked  by  Sergeant  Mulhall,  continued  to  tell  upon  the 
Afghan  masses.  At  length,  however,  when  incessant  firing  had  made  it  unser- 
viceable, a  severe  penalty  was  paid  for  the  folly  of  not  having  provided  another 
to  supply  its  place.  The  Afghan  jezails  carrying  much  further  than  the  British 
muskets,  poured  in  a  fire  which  could  not  be  returned,  and  made  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  squares.  Why  these,  and  the  cavalry  in  their  rear,  were  thus 
kept  in  a  position  where  they  could  not  act  with  effect,  and  stood  merely  as 
marks  to  be  shot  at,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  result  was 
disastrous.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  was  broken,  and  they  became  incapable  of 
resisting  any  sudden  impulse  of  terror.  It  was  not  long  before  the  panic,  for 
which  they  were  thus  prepared,  seized  them.     A  party  of  Afghans,  headed  by 

*  The  jezail  is  a  long  mafcoblockgnn,  with  ft  forked  the  more  so  as  its  range  far  exoeeds  ibat  of  a 
rest  enablinjr  the  marksman  to  take  good  aim.  It  musket.— Hart's  Character  and  CoHume  of  A/gham- 
is  a  formidable  weapon  in  mountainous  countries,       igtan. 
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some  fanatical  Oliazees,  taking  advantage  of  an  eminence  which  concealed  the  a.d.  i84i. 
movement^  made  a  sudden  rush  from  behind  it.  In  an  instant  all  was  confu- 
sion  in  the  British  ranks,  and  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  when  ordered  to  The  Bntidi 
charge,  shamefully  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The  brigadier  and  other  officers,  Se  A^iins. 
while  the  bullets  were  flying  thick  around  them,  vainly  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  fugitives.  One  of  the  first  consequences  was  the  capture  of  the  solitary 
gun  by  the  enemy.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  When  every- 
thing seemed  lost,  the  brigadier  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  order  the  halt  to 
be  sounded.  The  men  mechanically  obeyed,  reformed,  and  returned  to  the  con- 
flict It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Qhazees  to  flee  and  leave  the  captured  gun 
behind  them.  The  conflict  still  continued  with  alternations  of  success,  but  as 
the  capture  of  the  village  for  which  it  was  commenced  had  become  impossible, 
it  was  suggested  to  the  brigadier,  that  as  the  spirit  of  the  troops  could  no 
longer  be  trusted,  the  wisest  course  would  be  "to  return  to  cantonments  while 
it  was  still  possible  to  do  so  with  credit."  "Oh  no!  we  will  hold  the  hill  some 
time  longer,"  was  his  answer,  and  there  he  stood  sacrificing  valuable  lives  while 
no  possible  advantage  could  be  gained  by  it  If  this  was  mere  bravado,  it  was 
dearly  paid  for.  Another  Ghazee  rush  was  followed  by  a  second  panic,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  British  troops  were  driven  back  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
So  completely  indeed  were  fugitives  and  pursuers  mingled,  that  the  canton- 
ments themselves  must  have  fallen  had  the  Afghans  known  how  to  improve 
their  advantage. 

Brigadier  Shelton,  in  narrating  the  above  events,  coolly  remarks,  "This  ah  exterior 

,  operations 

concluded  all  exterior  operations."  The  British  troops  pining  with  cold  and  abandonod. 
hunger,  exhausted  by  incessant  fatigues,  and  broken  in  spirit,  had  refused  to 
follow  their  officers,  and  been  seen  in  dastardly  flight  before  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  despise.  What  then  could  be  expected  from 
further  conflict  except  additional  disgrace  and  disaster?  The  question  of  retire- 
ment to  the  Bala  Hissar  was  indeed  still  open,  and  the  Shah,  who  had  formerly 
refused  to  entertain  it,  being  now  fully  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety  and  that 
of  his  family,  urged  its  immediate  occupation  by  the  British  troops,  as  the 
only  remaining  means  of  safety.  The  envoy,  though  strongly  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion,  was  haunted  by  so  many  apprehensions  that  he  yielded  without 
much  difficulty  to  the  objections  of  the  military  authorities. 

When  the  proposal  to  move  into  the  Bala  Hissar  was  rejected,  there  must  Reeoiution 

oonie  to  to 

have  been  some  mention  of  a  resource  deemed  preferable  to  it,  and  we  are  not  tnat  for 
left  long  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  The  envoy  had  resolved  to  attempt  to  ™** 
obtain  terms  from  the  insurgents,  and  having  ascertained  their  willingness  to 
treat,  called  upon  General  Elphinstone  for  his  opinion  **  as  to  whether,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  is  feasible  any  longer  to  maintain  our  position  in  this 
country."  The  opinion,  which  was  previously  well  known,  was  given  officially 
in  the  following  terms:  "I  beg  to  state  that  having  held  our  position  here  for 
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A  D.  1841.  upwards  of  three  weeks  in  a  state  of  siege,  from  the  want  of  provisions  and 
forage,  the  reduced  state  of  our  troops,  the  large  number  of  wounded  and  sick, 
the  difficulty  of  defending  the  extensive  and  ill-situated  cantonment  we  occupy, 
the  near  approach  of  winter,  our  communications  cut  oflF,  no  prospect  of  relief, 
and  the  whole  country  in  arms  against  us,  I  km  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  feasible 
any  longer  to  maintain  our  position  in  this  country,  and  that  you  ought  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  offer  to  negotiate  which  has  been  made  to  you/'  Thus 
sanctioned,  the  envoy  immediately  despatched  a  message  to  the  Afghan  chiefs, 
requesting  them  to  appoint  deputies  to  discuss  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 
The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  following  day  (the  25th  November),  and  was 


Bala  HiasAii  ahd  Citt  of  Cabool.— From  Atkinson's  Sketches  in  Afghanistan. 
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held  at  an  intermediate  spot,  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  and  Meerza  Ahmud  Ali 
representing  the  Afghans,  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Trevor  the  British. 
The  former  at  once  assumed  a  tone  so  arrogant,  that  after  two  hours'  discussion 
no  progress  had  been  made.  At  last  they  asked  to  see  the  envoy  himself,  and 
had  an  interview  with  him  in  a  guard-room  in  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  can- 
tonments. It  was  unavailing.  The  Afghan  chiefs  demanded  that  the  British 
should  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  deliver  up  all  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  treasure,  and  when  these  terms  were  indignantly  rejected,  departed,  utter- 
ing menaces. 

Negotiation  having  failed,  both  parties  seemed  resolved  to  wait  the  progress 
of  events,  and  for  some  days  no  active  measures  were  taken.  But  delay,  while 
it  improved  the  position  of  the  enemy,  was  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  British. 
Their  supplies  were  consumed  much  faster  than  they  could  replace  them,  and 
the  obvious  consequence  was  that  they  must  ere  long  be  absolutely  starved  out 
The  troops  meanwhile  were  becoming  disorganized,  and  disgraced  themselves, 
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on  more  than  one  occasion^  by  despicable  cowardice.  Thus,  on  the  6th  of  ad. i84i. 
December,  Mahomed  Shureef's  fort,  which  it  had  cost  so  much  to  gain,  was 
recaptured  by  the  enemy  without  an  effort.  Its  garrison  of  100  men,  on  seeing  n«w  pro- 
some  Afghans,  who  had  mounted  to  the  window  by  using  their  crooked  sticks  negotiation 
as  scaling  ladders,  show  their  heads,  abandoned  their  posts,  and  fled  back  pell- 
mell  to  the  cantonments.  Lady  Sale  says,  "They  all  ran  away  as  fast  as  they 
could  The  44th  say  that  the  37th  ran  first,  and  as  they  were  too  weak  they 
went  too.''  But  according  to  Lieutenent  Hawtrey,  who  commanded,  "There 
was  not  a  pin  to  choose — all  cowards  alike. **  "Our  troops,"  wrote  Macnaghten, 
"are  behaving  like  a  pack  of  despicable  cowards,  and  there  is  no  spirit  of  enter- 
prise left  among  us."  In  this  dilemma,  the  envoy  displayed  a  far  more  manly 
spirit  than  his  military  coadjutors.  While  the  latter  did  nothing  but  croak 
and  reiterate  the  humiliating  word  negotiate,  he  returned  to  the  alternative 
of  gaining  the  Bala  Hissar  as  at  once  the  safest  and  most  honourable,  urging 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  might  be  sent  off  under  the  cover  of  night,  and 
that  then,  after  destroying  all  the  ordnance  and  stores  that  could  not  be 
removed,  they  might  fight  their  way.  This  was  his  proposal  on  the  6th  of 
December,  but  the  general  discountenanced  it,  and  saw  no  possibility  of  relief 
except  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "honourable  terms."  These,  he  thought, 
might  still  be  obtained,  but  "after  leaving  cantonments,  terms,  I  should 
suppose,  are  quite  out  of  the  question*" 

The  envoy,  most  reluctant  to  announce  a  final  decision,  lingered  on  till  the  conference 
11th,  when  there  was  just  enough  of  food  for  the  day's  consumption  of  the  Afghan 
fighting  men,  and  then  opened  the  negotiation.  The  conference  took  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cabool,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  cantonments.  It  was  attended 
by  Akbar  Khan  and  most  of  the  other  Afghan  chiefs  on  the  one  part,  and  by 
the  envoy,  accompanied  by  Captains  Lawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  with  a 
small  escort,  on  the  other.  After  the  first  salutations,  the  envoy  produced  and 
read  the  draft  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  previously  prepared.  It  consisted  of 
a  preamble,  and  eighteen  separate  articlea  They  were  in  substance,  that  the 
troops  now  at  Cabool  would  repair  to  Peshawer,  and  thence  to  India  with  all 
practicable  expedition,  the  Sirdars  engaging  to  keep  them  unmolested,  to  treat  • 

them  with  all  honour,  and  furnish  "all  possible  assistance  in  arms  and  provi- 
sions;" that  all  the  other  British  troops  in  Afghanistan  should  evacuate  it  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made ;  that  Shah  Shujah  should  have 
the  option  of  remaining  in  Afghanistan,  on  a  maintenance  of  not  less  than  a 
lac  of  rupees  per  annum,  or  of  accompanying  the  British  troops ;  that  on  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  British  troops  at  Peshawer,  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  immediate  return  of  Dost  Mahomed  and  his  family,  with  all  other  Afghans- 
now  detained  in  India,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  family  of  the  Shah, 
if  his  majesty  elected  to  accompany  the  British  troops,  should  be  allowed 
to  return  towards  India;  that  from  the  date  on  which  these  articles  are  agreed, 
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Draft  of  a 
treaty  sub- 
mitted by 
the  Britiflh. 


It  Ib  ostenBi- 
bly  accepted 
by  the 
A^hans. 


**tlie  British  troops  shall  be  supplied  with  provisions,  on  tendering  payment  for 
the  same;'*  that  "the  stores  and  property  formerly  belonging  to  Ameer  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  shall  be  restored/'  and  all  the  property  of  British  officers  left 
behind  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  sent  to  India  as  opportunities  may 
offer;  and  that,  "notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  the  British  troops  from 
A^hanistan,  there  will  always  be  Mendship  between  that  nation  and  the 
English,  so  much  so,  that  the  Afghans  will  contract  no  alliance  with  any  other 
foreign  power  without  the  consent  of  the  English,  for  whose  assistance  they  will 

look  in  the  hour  of  need." 

The  treaty  was  read  with  only  a  single 
interruption  fi'om  Akbar  Khan,  who  showed 
already  what  he  was  meditating,  by  observing 
on  the  article  which  engaged  the  Sirdars  to 
supply  provisions,  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  supplies,  as  the  march  from  the  canton- 
ments might  be  commenced  on  the  following 
day.  The  other  chiefe  checked  his  impetuosity, 
and  after  the  reading  was  finished  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  articles  separately,  with  some 
appearance  of  moderation.  It  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  discover  anything  to  which  they  could 
seriously  object.  The  treaty  placed  the  British 
troops  entirely  at  their  mercy.  It  was  in  fact 
just  what  the  chie&  had  asked  and  the  envoy 
indignantly  spumed  at  the  first  interview — an 
unconditional  surrender.  He  himself,  no  doubt,  thought  very  differently,  and 
could  see  nothing  worse  in  the  transaction  than  that  "by  entering  into  terms, 
we  are  prevented  from  undertaking  the  entire  conquest  of  the  country."  This, 
however,  was  now  past  hoping  for,  and  he  could  therefore  look  at  the  treaty 
with  some  degree  of  self-complacency.  "The  terms  I  secured  were  the  best 
obtainable,  and  the  destruction  of  15,000  human  beings  would  little  have 
benefited  our  country,  whilst  the  government  would  have  been  almost  compelled 
to  avenge  our  fate  at  whatever  cost  We  shall  part  with  the  Afghans  as 
fi-iends,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  any  government  which  may  be  established 
hereafter,  will  always  be  disposed  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  u&" 
Such  was  the  flattering  side  of  the  picture.  But  it  had  also  a  dark  side.  The 
Afghans  were  notoriously  avaricious,  crafty,  and  vindictive,  and  where  was  the 
guarantee  that  after  agreeing  to  the  terms  they  would  fulfil  them?  Tlie  British 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  cantonments  in  three  days.  This  done  they  would 
be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  foes,  who  would  have  the  option  of  exterminating 
them,  either  by  starvation  or  the  sword. 

The  first  measure  adopted  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
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inspire  confidence.  The  British  troc^s  in  the  BaJa  Hissar,  about  600  in  number,  a.d.  mi. 
were  to  evacuate  it  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  proceed  to  the  cantonments. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  their  store  of  grain,  amounting  to  1600  maunds,  Evium«tion 
should  not  be  left  behind,  and  every  exertion  was  made  in  preparing  for  its  Hi»u-. 
removal  Unfortunately,  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  this  operation  that 
the  day  wore  away  and  night  had  fallen  before  the  troops  were  prepared  to 
march.  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  undertaken  to  be  their  guide  and  protector,  had 
his  men  in  waiting  for  that  purpose.  Part  of  these,  as  soon  as  the  British 
emerged  from  the  gate,  made  a  rush  at  it,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
an  entrance.  The  garrison  within  succeeded  in  closing  it,  and  then  liaving 
manned  the  walls  commenced  a  destructive  fire,  without  attempting  to  distin- 
guish between  friend  and  foe.  After  this  untoward  event  Akbar  Klian  declared 
that  he  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  troops  if  they  persisted  in  march- 
ing at  that  late  hour,  as  the  Seeah  Sung  Hills,  along  which  they  must  pass,  were 
bristling  with  Ohiljies,  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain.  The  result 
was  that  the  British  troops,  most  of  them  sepoys,  were  obliged  to  remain  outside 
the  walls,  devoid  both  of  food  and  shelter,  and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a 
winter  night,  such  as  they  had  never  endured  before.  Worse  would  have 
befallen  them  had  Akbar  Khan  proved  treacherous,  but  he  kept  his  faith,  and 
enabled  them,  though  thoroughly  exhausted,  to  reach  the  cantonments  in  safety 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  third  day,  the  one  appointed  for  the  evacuation  of  the  cantonments,  Porta  oom- 
had  now  arrived,  but  this  was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  imposisible.  The  the  canton- 
chiefs,  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  security  for  the  evacuation,  declined  Bigned  to 
to  furnish  the  supplies  which  they  had  promised,  while  the  British  protested  *  ^^^^' 
that  they  would  not  or  could  not  move  without  them,  and  nearly  a  week  of 
the  time  during  which  they  ought  to  have  been  hastening  home  by  rapid 
marches  was  lost.  The  effect  of  the  delay  was  disastrous.  On  the  18th  of 
December  snow  began  to  fall,  and  covering  the  whole  country  around  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  indicated  that  winter  had  fairly  set  in.  While  the 
difficulties  of  the  retreat  were  thus  indefinitely  increased,  the  tenure  of  the 
cantonments  was  rendered  far  more  precarious  by  giving  up  possession  of  the 
forts  which  commanded  them.  This  was  demanded  by  the  Afghans  as  a  pledge 
of  sincerity,  and  the  envoy  and  general,  after  a  consultation,  pusillanimously 
complied  It  is  but  fair  to  confess,  that  though  the  Afghans  clearly  foresaw 
the  advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  delay,  the  blame  was  not  wholly 
theirs.  The  envoy,  even  after  he  had  signed  the  treaty,  ceased  not  to  wish 
that  something  might  turn  up  that  would  enable  him  to  evade  its  obligations, 
and  was  not  indisposed  to  employ  means  for  this  purpose  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  characterized  than  as  unscrupulous  and  dishonourable.  The  return 
of  Colonel  Maclaren  to  Candahar,  aftier  a  vain  attempt  to  penetrate  across  the 
country,  was  not  known  at  Cabool  till  the  19th  of  December,  and  therefore  up 
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iLD.  1841.  to  that  day  he  had  postponed  issuing  any  order  in  concert  with  the  general  for 
the  evacuation  of  Ghuznee,  Candahar,  and  Jelalabad     This  was  now  done,  but 

New  in-       the  envoy  disappointed  in  one  hope  clung  to  another.     The  treaty  provided  for 

the  envoy,  the  abdication  of  the  Sbah.  Who  then  was  to  be  his  successor?  The  answer 
was  left  indefinite,  and  revived  the  old  jealousies  of  the  Afghan  tribes.  The 
Barukzyes  and  their  adherents  claimed  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  ascen- 
dency, while  the  Ghiljies  and  Kuzzilbashes,  dreading  this  as  the  worst  event 
that  could  befall  them,  would  willingly  have  retained  Shah  Shujah,  in  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  use  him  as  their  tool  The  envoy,  in  order  to 
profit  by  this  dissension,  did  not  hesitate  to  foment  it,  and  began  to  scatter 
bribes  on  aU  hands.  He  thus  entangled  himself  in  a  web  of  intrigue,  which 
cost  him  his  honour  and  his  life.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  relate  how  a  high 
British  functionary,  after  binding  himself  by  treaty,  could  quibble  upon  its 
obligations. 

Treacherous        Though   the   22d   of  Deccmbcr  had  been  fixe*  for  the  departure  of  the 

oorreepond- 

enoe  with  British  troops,  the  envoy  was  engaged  up  to  that  very  day,  by  means  of  his  old 
and  Kmadt  agent  Mohun  Lai,  in  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Ghiljies  and  Kuzzil- 
**"**"••  bashes.  On  the  20th  he  wrote,  "You  can  tell  the  Ghiljies  and  Khan  Shereen, 
that  after  they  have  declared  for  his  majesty  and  us,  and  sent  in  100  kurwars^ 
of  grain  to  cantonments,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  a  bond  of  five  lacs  of 
rupees."  On  the  21st  he  explained  himself  more  fully.  "In  conversing  with 
anybody,  you  must  say  distinctly  that  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  my  engagement 
with  the  Barukzyes  and  other  chiefs  associated  with  them,  but  that  if  any 
portion  of  the  Afghans  wish  our  troops  to  remain  in  the  country,  I  shall  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  break  the  engagement  which  I  have  made  to  go  away, 
which  engagement  was  made  believing  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Afghan  nation.  If  the  Ghiljies  and  Kuzzilbashes  wish  us  to  stay,  let 
them  declare  so  openly  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  and  we  wUl  side  with  them. 
The  best  proof  of  their  wish  for  us  to  stay  is  to  send  us  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  this  night — 100  or  200  kurwars.  If  they  do  this  and  make  their  salaam 
to  the  Shah  early  to-morrow,  giving  his  majesty  to  understand  that  we  are  along 

I  with  them,  I  will  write  to  the  Barukzyes  and  tell  them  my  agreement  is  at  an 

i  end."     In  another  letter,  written  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  he  repeated 

the  extraordinary  doctrine  that  he  should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  break  his 
agreement,  ''because  that  agreement  was  made  under  the  belief  that  all  the 
Afghan  people  wished  us  to  go  away."     He  had  the  precaution,  however, 

\  to  add,  **  Do  not  let  me  appear  in  tliis  matter."     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give 

the  reason.  At  this  very  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar  intrigue  with  the 
Barukzyes,  and  had  shown  his  friendship  for  Akbar  Khan  by  making  him  a 

I  present  of  his  carriage  and  horses. 

*  The  kurwar  of  graiii  was  a  measure  weighing  about  700  lbs.,  and  consequently  rather  more  tLan  ten 
I  bufihelfl. 
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The  game  which  the  envoy  was  playing  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  a.o.  isji. 
and  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  succeed.  While  he  was  pluming  himself  on 
his  dexterity  in  keeping  it  secret,  the  A%han  chiefs  knew  it  all,  and  proceeded  counter 
as  they  were  well  entitled  to  counterwork  him.  He  accordingly  received  new  theAfgh^ui.. 
overtures  from  the  Barukzyes,  and  was  easily  caught  by  them,  as  they  promised 
more  than  he  was  anticipating  from  the  rival  intrigue.  He  therefore  intimated 
to  Mohun  Lai  that  "the  sending  grain *to  us  just  now  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  our  cause,  and  it  would  le^d  the  Barukzyes  to  suppose  that  I  am 
intriguing  with  a  view  of  breaking  my  agreement."  This  reads  ludicrously 
after  the  specimens  of  double-dealing  already  given,  but  the  envoy,  as  if 
totally  unconscious  of  anything  of  the  kind,  thus  concluded  a  letter  to  Mohun 
Lai: — '*It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  stop  here  for  a  few  months,  instead  of 
having  to  travel  through  the  snow ;  but  we  must  consider  not  whitt  is  agreeable 
but  what  is  consistent  with  feith."  If  these  words  have  any  meaning  it  is  that 
the  envoy  held  himself  bound  by  the  treaty,  and  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith  by  breaking  or  evading  it,  and  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  he  was  deep  in 
an  intrigue  with  Akbar  Khan  with  this  very  object. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  December,  the  date  of  the  letter  last  quoted,  Extraordiu 
Captain  Skinner  came  from  the  city  into  cantonments,  accompanied  by  pomIb. 
a  first  cousin  of  Akbar  Khan  and  a  Lohanee  merchant,  who  was  believed  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  British.  They  were  the  bearers  of  a  new  string  of  proposals, 
of  such  a  nature  that  Captain  Skinner  remarked,  half  jocularly,  to  the  envoy, 
that  he  felt  like  one  loaded  with  combustibles.  Their  main  purport  was  that 
the  British  troops,  having  been  drawn  up  outside  the  cantonments,  Akbar  Khan 
and  the  Ghiljies  would  unite  with  them,  and  on  a  given  signal  attack  the  fort 
and  seize  the  person  of  Ameen-oolah  Khan,  who  was  known  to  be  the  original 
contriver,  and  had  throughout  been  a  ringleader  of  the  insurrection ;  that  Shah 
Shujah  should  still  be  king;  and  that  the  British  troops  should  remain  till 
spring,  and  then  to  save  their  credit  withdraw  of  their  own  accord.  In  return 
for  his  part  in  this  plot,  Akbar  Khan  should  be  recognized  as  Shah  Shujah's 
wuzeer  or  prime-minister,  and  should  moreover  be  guaranteed  by  the  British 
government  in  a  present  pajnnent  of  thirty,  and  an  annual  pension  of  four  lacs 
of  rupeea  One  part  of  the  proposal  was  to  present  Ameen-oolah 's  head  to  the 
envoy  for  a  fixed  price.  This  he  at  once  rejected,  but  he  grasped  at  the  other 
proposals,  and  assented  to  them  by  a  writing  under  his  own  hand.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  the  23d,  was  fixed  for  holding  a  conference  with  Akbar  Khan, 
and  completing  the  arrangements. 

Often  had  the  envoy  been  warned  of  the  danger  of  intriguing  with  Akbar 
Khan,  but  he  had  apparently  made  up  his  mind  to  risk  all  on  a  single  chance, 
rather  than  prolong  the  suspense  and  agony  which  were  making  existence  intol- 
erable. After  breakfast  he  sent  for  Captains  Lawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie, 
and  told  them  to  prepare  to  accompany  him  to  a  conference  with  Akbar  Khan. 
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AD.  1841.   Mackenzie,  who  had  found  him  alone,  having  for  the  first  time  learned  his  inten- 
tions, exclaimed  "It  is  a  trap."     He  abruptly  answered,  "  Leave  me  to  maiu^e 
infatn*tion  that ;  trust  me  for  that."     As  yet  General  Elphinstone  had  been  kept  wholly 

of  the  envoy.  .,,,-,  ^  •  n  »  /»!• 

in  the  dark,  but  the  envoy,  now  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  sent  for  him  and 
explained  the  nature  of  the  intrigue.  Startled,  and  far  jfrom  satisfied  with  tlie 
explanation,  the  general  asked  what  part  the  other  Barukzye  chiefs  had  taken 
in  the  negotiation,  and  was  simply  ansVered  "they  are  not  in  the  plot."  "Do 
you  not  then  apprehend  treachery?"  rejoined  the  general.  "  None  whatever,' 
was  the  reply ;  "  I  am  certaill  the  thing  will  succeed.  What  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  have  two  regiments  and  guns  got  quickly  ready,  and  without  making  any 
show,  to  be  prepared  the  moment  required  to  move  towards  Mahomed  Khan's 
fort."     With  more  good  sense  and  greater  firmness  than  he  usuallj^  displayed, 


MAHomrD  Khan'r  Fort.— From  Sale's  Defence  of  Jelftlabfid. 


the  general  continued  to  remonstrate  till  the  envoy,  rather  rudely,  cut  him 
short  by  exclaiming,  "  Leave  it  all  to  me ;   I  understand  these  things  better 
than  you  do." 
He  proceed.        About  uoou  of  the  23d  the  envoy  passed  out  of  cantonments,  accompanied 

to  a  confer-  "    *  _. 

enoewith  by  Lawreucc,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  and  escorted  by  a  few  horsemen,  liie 
place  of  meeting  was  about  600  yards  east  of  the  cantonments*  not  far  fix)m  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  was  situated  on  a  slope 
among  some  hillocks,  and  was  marked  out  by  a  number  of  horse-cloths,  whicli 
had  been  spread  for  the  occasion.  While  passing  along,  the  envoy  remembered 
that  a  beautiful  Arab  horse,  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  owner  at  a  high 
price,  with  the  intention  of  presenting  it  to  Akbar  Khan,  who  was  known  to 
have  coveted  it,  had  been  left  behind.  He  therefore  desired  Captain  Mackenzie 
to  return  for  it,  and  in  the  meantime  conversed  with  the  other  two  officers  on 
the  subject  which  was  nearest  his  heart.  He  was  playing,  he  admitted,  for  a 
heavy  stake,  but  the  prize  was  worth  the  risk.  Unable,  however,  to  suppress 
misgivings,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  Death  is  preferable  to  the  life  we 
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are  leading  now."     After  the  usual  salutations  and  some  conversation  on  horse-  ad.  i84i. 

back,  during  which  Akbar  Khan  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  for  the  present  of 

the  Arab  steed,  and  also  for  that  of  a  handsome  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  conference 

^  r  '    ^.^  Akbar 

which  he  had  admired  at  a  previous  meeting,  the  parties  repaired  to  the  spot  Khan. 
]>rovided  for  their  reception.  The  envoy  reclined  on  the  slope,  and  Trevor  and 
Mackenzie  seated  themselves  beside  him,  but  Lawrence,  whose  suspicions  were 
already  awake,  continued  standing  behind  him,  till,  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  importunity  of  the  chiefs,  who  urged  him  also  to  sit,  he  knelt  on 
one  knee  ready  to  start  in  a  moment.  Akbar  Khan  opened  the  conference  by 
an  abrupt  question.  "Are  you  ready,"  he  asked,  "to  carry  out  the  proposals  of 
the  previous  evening?"  "Why  not?"  replied  the  envoy.  Meanwhile,  the 
Afghans  crowding  round,  Lawrence  called  attention  to  the  suspicious  circum- 
stance, by  observing  that  if  the  conference  was  meant  to  be  secret  the  intruders 
ought  to  be  removed.  Some  of  the  chiefs  made  a  show  of  clearing  a  circle  with 
their  whips,  but  Akbar  Khan  interposed,  saying  that  their  presence  could  do 
no  harm,  as  they  were  all  in  the  secret.  What  this  secret  was  did  not  remain 
a  moment  in  doubt.  The  envoy  and  his  companions,  suddenly  seized  from 
behind,  were  rendered  incapable  of  any  effectual  resistance.  The  three  officers 
were  immediately  dragged  away  and  placed  each  behind  a  mounted  Afghan 
chief,  who  rode  off  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  Mahomed  Khan's  fort. 
Captain  Trevor  unfortunately  lost  his  seat,  and  wa^t  cut  to  pieces  by  Ghazees; 
Captains  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  were  lodged  in  the  fort.  Meanwhile,  theTh««^^*»y 
envoy  had  been  seized  by  Akbar  Khan,  and  was  struggling  desperately  with 
him  on  the  ground.  It  is  said,  probably  with  truth,  that  his  antagonist  meant 
only  to  drag  him  off  like  his  companions,  and  that  it  was  not  till  resistance  had 
exasperated  him,  that  he  drew  a  pistol,  one  of  those  just  presented  to  him,  and 
shot  him  dead.  During  the  struggle  wonder  and  horror  were  strongly  depicted 
on  the  envoy's  upturned  face.  The  only  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were 
*'Az  barae  Khoda'*  (For  God's  sake).  In  the  fearful  tragedy  which  thus 
terminated  the  life  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  most  melancholy  circum- 
stance is  that,  whether  becaase  misfortune  had  unhinged  his  mind  or  weakened 
his  moral  principles,  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  but  in  a  course  of  tortuous  policy,  which  every  honour- 
able mind  must  repudiate. 

The  murder  of  the  envoy  completely  changed  the  relations  previously  formed 
between  the  Afghans  and  the  British,  and  left  it  optional  for  the  latter  to 
choose  their  own  course,  independent  of  the  obligations  previously  contracted 
by  treaty.  The  highest  representative  of  the  government,  an  ambassador 
whose  very  office  hedged  him  round  with  a  sacredness  which  all  nations,  not 
absolutely  barbarous,  recognize  and  revere,  had  been  decoyed  into  an  ambush 
and  treacherously  murdered.  With  a  people  capable  of  doing  such  a  deed,  and 
.boasting  of  ^it  after  it  was  done,  engagements,  however  solemnly  made,  were 
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A.D.  1842.  useless,  and  all  therefore  that  now  remained  for  the  British  was  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  or  at  all  events,  if  that  waa  beyond  their  power,  to  become  once  more  their 
Negotiation*  Qwn  protcctors,  and  trust  to  nothing  but  Providence  and  their  own  stout  hearts 
an«rmur  and  swords.  Such  was  evidently  the  course  which  was  at  once  safest  and 
M^cnaghtau-D^ost  honourablc,  but  it  was  not  that  which  the  military  authorities  prepared 
to  adopt.  At  first  they  would  not  believe  that  the  envoy  had  been  mm'dered, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  necessary  means  to  dispel  all  doubt  on  such  a  subject, 
sent  round  an  officer  to  calm  the  alarm  which  was  generally  felt,  by  intimating 
at  the  head  of  each  regiment  that  though  the  conference  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  Ghazees,  and  the  envoy  with  the  officers  who  accompanied  him  had 
been  removed  to  the  city,  their  immediate  return  to  cantonments  might  be 
expected.  The  following  day  dissipated  these  delusions.  A  letter  from  Captain 
Lawrence  made  known  the  full  extent  of  the  atrocity,  and  at  the  same  time, 
strange  to  say,  contained  overtures  from  the  murderers  for  a  renewal  of  nego- 
tiation. Instead  of  revolting  at  the  very  idea,  the  proposals  were  eagerly 
embraced.  They  differed  little  from  the  envoy's  treaty,  but  when  the  chiefs 
found  that  they  had  only  to  ask  in  order  to  obtain,  they  immediately  rose  in 
their  demands,  and  in  returning  the  draft,  appended  to  it  four  additional 
articles.  "1st,  Whatever  coin  there  may  be  in  the  public  treasury  must  be 
given  up.  2d,  All  guns  must  be  given  up  except  six.  3d,  The  muskets  in 
excess  of  those  in  use  with  the  regiments  must  be  left  behind.  4th,  General  Sale, 
together  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  rank  who  are 
married  and  have  children,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
and  the  other  Afghans  and  their  families,  and  Dooranees  and  Ghiljies  from 
Hindoostan,  shall  remain  as  guests  with  us.''  These  humiliating  articles,  afler 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  modify  them,  were  submitted  to,  except  the  last,  and 
even  it  was  not  complied  with  merely  because  it  could  not  be  enforced 
Eyacuation  Qu  the  Gth  of  January,  1842,  the  British  troops,  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
tonmenta.  the  Safeguard  which  the  Afghan  chiefs  had  promised  to  provide,  marched  out 
without  it  through  a  large  opening  which  had  been  made  on  the  previous 
evening  in  the  rampart  of  the  cantonments,  to  facilitate  their  egress.  The  total 
number  of  those  who  thus  quitted  the  cantonments  amounted  to  about  4500 
fighting  men,  and  12,000  followers.  The  march  of  such  a  body  at  such  a  season, 
through  a  rugged  mountainous  country,  was  in  itself  a  most  perilous  undertaking, 
and  there  were  other  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  made  it  all  but 
desperate.  The  Newab  Zemaim  Khan,  whom  the  Afghans  had  set  up  as  their 
king,  wrote  Pottinger  warning  him  of  the  danger  of  setting  out  without  the 
promised  safeguard,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede,  and  the  unwieldy  mass  began 
to  move.  The  same  fatality  which  had  hitherto  frustrated  all  their  operations 
was  again  manifest;  and  while  time  was  everything,  so  many  delays  were 
interposed  that  the  rearguard  were  not  able  to  quit  the  cantonments  till  six 
o'clock  P.M ,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict  with  Ghazees  and  plunderersi,  and  did  not 
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reach  their  encamping  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cabool  near  Begramee,  a.d.  1842. 
till  two  hours  after  midnight.    This  first  march  sufficed  to  reveal  insuperable 
difficulties. 

When  the  morning  of  the  7th  dawned,  a  fearful  scene  was  presented.  Many  F««rfw 
of  the  Hindoo  women  and  children,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  cold,  had  sunk 
down  on  the  snow  to  die.  Discipline  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  it  was 
evident  that  ere  long  the  whole  force  would  become  disorganized.  Horses, 
camels,  and  baggage  ponies,  soldiers  and  camp  followers,  were  huddled  together 
in  an  inextricable  masa  Meanwhile  fanatic  and  marauding  bands  kept  hover- 
ing on  the  flanks,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  slaughter  or  plunder.  The 
only  chance  of  safety  would  have  been  a  rapid  march,  by  which  the  passes 
might  have  been  cleared  before  the  enemy  could  effectually  obstruct  them,  but 
this  was  now  impossible.  Zemaun  Khan  having  again  promised  to  disperse 
the  plunderers  and  send  supplies  of  food  and  fuel,  General  Elphinstone  was 
induced  to  order  a  halt  at  Boothauk.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  continued 
the  march  during  the  night,  had  not  the  appearance  of  Akbar  Khan  on  the 
scene  caused  him  to  abandon  it  The  Afghan  chief  was  at  the  head  of  about 
600  horsemen,  and  on  being  communicated  with,  announced  that  he  had  come 
to  act  as  a  safeguard,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  hostages  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Jelalabad.  Till  these  were  given,  and  Sale's  brigade  should  have 
actually  retired,  he  was  instructed  to  detain  the  retreating  force,  and  furnish 
them  in  the  interval  with  all  necessary  suppliea  After  this  announcement,  it 
could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  extermination  of  the  whole  force  was 
intended.  Another  bivouac  on  the  snow  during  a  night  of  intense  cold,  would 
almost  suffice  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  the  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  push  ' 
on  at  all  hazards,  without  an  hour's  delay.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  resolu- 
tion of  General  Elphinstone,  who  first  ordered  the  halt,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  make  terms.  Ultimately,  after  another  night  of  horror  had  been  spent, 
Akbar  Khan  condescended  to  accept  of  Major  Pottinger  and  Captains  Lawrence 
and  Mackenzie  as  hostages,  and  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  retreat  to 
Tezeen.  Could  this  place  have  been  reached,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  The  Khoord 
the  route  would  have  been  surmounted,  inasmuch  as  the  Khoord  Cabool  Pass, 
stretching  for  about  five  miles  through  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in  by  precipi- 
tous mountain  ridges,  would  have  been  cleared.  No  sooner  however  was  the 
gorge  entered,  than  the  mountaineers  rushed  down  to  the  attack,  and  a  fearful 
massacre  commenced.  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  promised  protection,  seemed  will- 
ing to  afford  it,  but  it  was  beyond  his  power,  and  the  British  force,  now  a  mere 
rabble  of  fugitives,  were  shot  down  by  hundreds,  almost  without  any  attempt 
at  resistance.  About  3000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  dreadful 
pas&  The  English  ladies  accompanying  the  advance,  though  exposed  to  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  A%han  marksmen,  escaped  unhm*t,  with  the  exception  of 
Lady  Sale,  who  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  lodged  in  her  wrist. 
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AD.  1842.  The  remnant  of  the  force  reached  Khoord  Cabool  fort  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  but  it  was  not  to  obtain  any  mitigation  of  their  sufferings.  **We  had 
DeUveij  of  asccnded/'  says  Lieutenant  Eyre,  "  to  a  still  colder  climate  than  we  had  left 
offlc^J^ud  behind,  and  were  without  tents,  fuel,  or  food."  The  consequence  was,  that*' an 
tj^rjami-  jjunj^^se  uumbcr  of  poor  wounded  wretches."  whose  groans  of  misery  and 
AkbarKhAu.^jg^rggg  assailcd  the  ear  from  all  quarters,  '*  wandered  about  the  camp  destitute 
of  shelter,  and  perished  during  the  night."  On  the  9th,  before  sunrise,  the 
camp  was  again  in  motion,  and  three-fourths  of  the  fighting  men,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  pushed  on  in  advance  with  the  camp  foUowera  The  remain- 
ing troops  had  afterwards  marched  and  proceeded  about  a  mile,  when  another 
of  those  fatal  halts  was  ordered.  It  had  been  made  as  before  at  the  suggestion 
of  Akbar  Khan,  on  a  renewed  assurance  of  protection  and  supplies,  and  was 
preliminary  to  a  compliance  with  a  startling  proposal  which  accompanied  it 
During  the  negotiation  at  Cabool,  the  Afghan  chiefs  had  demanded  the  delivery 
of  the  married  gentlemen  and  their  families  as  hostages.  This  was  evaded  at 
the  time,  but  the  demand  had  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  was  now  renewed. 
The  proceedings  of  the  previous  day  fiurdshed  a  plausible  pretext,  both  to 
Akbar  Khan  for  making  the  proposal,  and  to  Qeneral  Elphinstone  for  granting 
it.  The  latter  indeed  has  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  motives  which  influenced 
him,  by  a  written  statement,  in  which  he  justifies  his  Compliance  on  two 
grounds:  fii*st,  because  he  desired  "to  remove  the  ladies  and  children,  after  tlie 
horrors  they  had  already  witnessed,  from  the  further  dangers  of  our  camp,"  and 
secondly,  because  he  hoped  *'that  as  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  Sirdar  had  shown  the  greatest  anxiety  to  have  the  married  people 
as  hostages,  this  mark  of  trust  might  elicit  a  corresponding  feeling  in  him." 
Judging  by  the  event,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  first  reason  was  well 
founded.  The  ladies  and  children  had  passed  unscathed  through  a  shower  of 
Afghan  balls,  but  the  repetition  of  such  a  miraculous  escape  was  more  than 
could  be  hoped  for,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  dangers  of  another  murderous  • 
conflict  would  have  been  to  throw  away  their  last  chance  of  safety.  It  was 
indeed  a  horrible  alternative,  and  we  can  better  conceive  than  express  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Macnaghten  when  told  that  she  was  to  quit  British  protection, 
and  become  what  was  called  the  "  guest "  of  the  man  who  had  murderetl  her 
husband.  There  was  indeed  some  guarantee  for  their  personal  safety,  in  tlie 
fact  that  Akbar  Khan  s  own  family  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  it 
therefore  seems  that  the  general's  first  reason  ought  to  be  sustained.  On  his 
second  reason,  a  different  judgment  must  be  passed.  After  the  experience  he 
had  had  of  Akbar  Khan,  it  was  mere  fatuity  to  imagine  that  any  **mark  of 
trust  might  elicit  a  corresponding  feeling  in  him."  The  necessity  which  justi- 
fied the  sun-ender  of  the  ladies  did  not  apply  at  all  to  their  husbands,  and  one 
is  puzzled  to  understand  why  thej%  instead  of  remaining  at  their  posts  to  share 
the  common  danger,  were  also  sent  off  to  become  the  "guests"  of  Akbar  Khan. 
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The  ooiumand  to  halt  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  was  disapproved  by  the  a.d.  1842. 
whole  force,  and  Shelton,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  personal  remonstrance 
against  it,  declared  that  it  would  involve  their  entire  destruction,  whereas 
another  day's  march  would  carry  them  clear  of  the  snow.  The  general  listened, 
but  refused  to  be  convinced.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  native  soldiers 
took  what  seemed  the  only  remedy  into  their  own  hands,  and  prepared  to 
desert.  The  example  had  previously  been  set  by  the  Shah's  cavalry,  and  they 
were  not  slow  in  following  it  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when  the  march 
was  resumed,  the  native  regiments  had  almost  melted  away.  "  The  European  Horronof 
soldiers,"  says  Eyre,  **were  now  almost  the  only  efficient  men  left,  the  Hindoo-  upon  jug- 
stanees  having  aU  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  the  frost  in  their 
bands  and  feet;  few  were  able  even  to  hold  a  musket,  much  less  to  pull  a 
trigger:  in  fact,  the  prolonged  delay  in  the  snow  had  paralyzed  the  mental  and 
bodily  powers  of  the  strongest  men,  rendering  them  incapable  of  any  useful 
exertion.  Hope  seemed  to  have  died  in  every  breast ;  the  wildness  of  ten-or 
was  exhibited  in  every  countenance."  The  end  was  now  fast  approaching. 
The  enemy  hovering  on  the  heights  were  watching  their  opportunity,  while  the 
inextricable  mass  below  kept  moving  onward  as  if  mechanically  and  unconsci- 
ously to  inevitable  destruction.  At  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  precipitous 
hills,  where  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  disorganized  sepoys  and  camp  followers 
were  so  huddled  together  that  they  could  neither  recede  nor  advance,  the 
slaughter  was  renewed,  and  barbarously  continued  till,  of  the  16,000  persons 
who  started  from  Cabool,  less  than  a  fourth  remained  The  sepoys  were 
entirely  annihilated,  and  the  Europeans  were  not  able  to  muster  of  fighting 
men  more  than  250  soldiers  of  the  44th,  150  cavalry,  and  50  horse  artillery- 
men, with  one  gun.  On  observing  the  slaughter  at  the  gorge,  Gteneral  Elphin- 
stone  called  upon  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  stood  aloof,  to  make  good  his  promises 
of  protection.  The  oft-repeated  answer  was  returned  that  he  could  not,  and 
along  with  the  answer  a  new  humiliating  proposal:  let  the  British  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  he  would  undertake  to  save  their  lives.  There  was  still  spirit 
enough  remaining  to  treat  this  proposal  as  it  deserved,  and  the  march  was 
resumed  By  a  rapid  movement  the  defile,  where  so  many  of  the  camp  followers 
had  already  perished,  was  reached,  but  before  it  could  be  cleared  the  enemy 
opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the  rear.  Shelton,  who  commanded  there,  gave 
another  proof  of  his  unflinching  courage,  and  being  seconded  by  a  handful  of 
men  who  stood  by  him,  as  he  expresses  it,  "nobly  and  heroically,"  gained 
another  short  respite  for  the  whole.  Akbar  Khan,  when  again  appealed  to, 
having  only  renewed  his  ignominious  proposal,  it  was  determined  to  move  on 
Jugduluck  by  a  rapid  night  march.  This,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, could  only  be  effected  by  throwing  off  the  camp  followers  and  leaving 
them  to  their  fate.  The  march  was  resumed  with  this  view  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble, but  the  deception  which  stem  necessity  alone  could  justify  did  not  succeed. 
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A.D.  1843.  and  the  fighting  men  found  themselves  cumbered  as  before  with  an  unmanage- 
able rabble.  Little  molestation,  however,  was  experienced  for  some  miles,  and 
the  advanced  guard  after  halting  at  Kuttur  Sung  for  the  arrival  of  the  rear- 
guard, pushed  on  for  Jugduluck,  still  ten  miles  distant.  It  was  reached  at  last 
by  the  advance  guard,  without  much  obstruction,  but  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty  by  the  rearguard,  who,  commanded  as  before  by  Shelton,  fought 
their  way  manfully,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground. 

TraacherotM        ^.t  Jugduluck  the  suTvivors  of  the  British  force,  now  few  in  number  and 

conduct  of  ^ 

AkbarKhan.  exhausted  with  fatigue,  found  a  temporary  shelter  behind  some  ruined  walls, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  snatch  a  little  repose,  when  they  were  suddenly 
aroused  by  volley  after  volley  poured  from  the  adjoining  heights  into  the  heart 
of  their  bivouac.  They  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  make  one 
bold  effort  to  clear  the  ground  before  them.  It  succeeded,  and  the  troops  when 
night  closed,  were  able  again  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  ruined  walla  Mean- 
while Akbar  Khan  was  preparing  a  new  act  of  treachery.  On  being  once  more 
appealed  to  for  protection,  he  sent  a  message  inviting  a  conference  with  General 
Elphinstone,  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  Captain  Johnstone.  They  wentj  and  after 
being  received  with  the  greatest  apparent  kindness  and  hospitality,  found 
themselves  in  his  trap.  Jelalabad  was  not  yet  evacuated  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  he  meant  to  detain  them  as  hostages.  The  general,  whose  sense  of  honour 
notwithstanding  all  his  blunders  remained  as  keen  as  ever,  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  own  return,  by  pleading  that  disappearance  from  the  army  at  such 
a  time  would  look  like  desertion,  and  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men; but  Akbar  Khan  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  detained  all  the  three  officers. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  conference  was  resumed,  and  the  troops  pro- 
longed their  halt  to  await  the  issue.  The  only  object  of  the  detained  British 
officers  was  to  save  the  small  remnant  of  the  force  still  surviving,  and  they 
not  only  earnestly  implored  Akbar  Khan's  interposition,  but  engaged  Mahomed 
Shah  Khan,  his  father-in-law,  and  a  Qhiljie  chief  of  influence,  to  purchase  the 
Murdarouii  forbcarauce  of  his  savage  countrymen  at  the  price  of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  Afler 
thaohiijies.  much  discussiou,  during  which  it  became  manifest  that  the  OhUjies  were  thirst- 
ing as  much  for  blood  as  for  money,  Mahomed  Shah  Khan  arrived  about  dusk, 
and  intimated  that  all  was  finally  and  amicably  arranged  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  the  troops  to  Jelalabad.  The  announcement  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips, 
when  the  lie  was  given  to  it  by  a  sound  of  firing.  It  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  British  bivouac,  and  told  that  the  Ghiljies  had  resumed  their  murderous 
work. 

The  firing  announced  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  their  victims,  but  the  soldiers  displayed  so  much  determination,  and 
inflicted  such  severe  chastisement  on  the  most  forward  of  the  plunderers,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  march  was  effected  without  serious  loss.  A  fearful  struggle 
however  awaited  them.      They  had  stUl  to  clear  the  pass  of  Jugduluck,  up 
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which  the  road  climbs  by  a  steep  ascent  between  lofty  precipidea    By  incredible  ad.  i842. 
exertion  the  summit  was  nearly  gained,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  them  in 
front  of  a  barricade  formed  of  shrubs  and  branches  of  trees.      To  penetrate  it  AnnihUn- 
seemed  impossible,  and  either  to  halt  or  recede  was  inevitable  destruction,  since  Briti«hfoKe. 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush,  were  already  busy  with  their  long 
knives  and  jezails.      It  was  a  most  unequal  struggle,  and  terminated  in  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  force.      Brigadier  Anquetil,  Colonel  Chambers, 
and  ten  other  officers,  here  met  their  deatha    During  the  conflict,  about  twenty 
officers  and  forty-five  privates  managed  to  clear  the  barricade  and  make  their 
way  to  Gundamuck  at  daybreak  of  the  13th.     The  respite  thus  obtained  was  of 
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short  duration.  The  enemy  began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  and  their 
intended  victims  had  become  incapable  of  resistance,  as  not  more  than  two 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  man  remained.  What  was  to  be  done?  Obvi- 
ously the  only  alternatives  were  to  make  terms,  or  if  these  were  refused,  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  The  former  alternative  seemed  not  unattain- 
able, for  shortly  after  their  arrival  a  messenger  arrived  with  overtures  from  the 
chief  of  the  district.  Major  Griffiths,  now  the  senior  officer,  set  out  to  have  an  Massacre  of 
interview  with  the  chief,  and  was  only  on  the  way,  when  the  blood-thirsty  mob  tithsandhu 
broke  in  upon  his  little  band  and  massacred  every  man  of  them,  except  Captain  "'"p*'*^ 
Souter  of  the  44th  and  a  few  privates,  who  were  made  prisoners.  A  few  officers, 
who  had  quitted  the  column  at  Soorkhab  and  continued  in  advance  of  it,  still 
survived.  As  they  proceeded,  one  after  another  perished,  and  at  FutteAhbad 
their  number  was  reduced  to  six.  Being  now  only  sixteen  miles  from  Jelala- 
bad,  their  final  deliverance  seemed  at  hand,  but  the  measure  of  disaster  was 
not  yet  complete.  In  the  vicinity  of  Futteahbad  a  treacherous  ofier  of  kind- 
ness threw  them  off  their  guard.  While  snatching  a  hasty  meal  to  strengthen 
them  for  their  remaining  fatigues,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  armed 
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A.D.  1842.  men.     Two  of  their  number  were  immediately  cut  down,  and  three,  overtaken 

after  an  ineffectual  flight,  shared  the  same  fate.     Dr.  Bryden,  now  the  only 

ArriTai  of    survivor,  haviug  providentially  escaped,  pursued  his  joui-ney.     He  rode  a  pony 

Dr.  Brydeu  ,  "  * 

at  Jeiaiaud  SO  jadcd  that  it  could  scarcely  carry  him,  and  on  which,  as  he  was  both  wounded 
^TOT^of  uie  fl-^d  faint,  he  was  hardly  able  to  keep  his  seat  At  length,  however,  on  coming 
^"'^^  within  sight  of  Jelalabad,  he  was  descried  from  the  walls.  The  British  garri- 
son there,  though  without  any  certain  information  on  the  subject,  knew  as 
much  as  filled  them  with  the  most  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Cabool  force.  Colonel  Dennie,  who  had  ventured,  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
somewhat  unadvisedly,  to  predict  that  only  one  man  would  escape  to  announce 
the  destruction  of  all  the  rest,  no  sooner  heard  that  a  solitary  and  apparently 
exhausted  rider,  recognized  by  liis  dress  and  appearance  to  be  a  British  officer, 
was  approaching,  than  he  exclaimed,  says  Mr.  Gleig,  in  a  voice  which  "sounded 
like  the  response  of  an  oracle,  *Did  I  not  say  so?  Here  comes  the  messenger.'" 
A  party  of  cavalry  immediately  hastened  out  to  Dr.  Bryden's  relief  He  was 
too  much  exhausted  to  be  able  to  give  any  details,  but  told  enough  to  confirm 
their  worst  fears.  A  British  force  had  been  completely  exterminated,  and  the 
British  arms  had  sustained  a  disgrace  greater  far  than  had  ever  befallen  tliem 
in  any  previous  Indian  campaign.  It  was  some  small  relief  however  to  learn 
that  Dennie  s  prophecy,  if  he  ever  uttered  it,  was  not  literally  fulfilled.  Instead 
of  one,  there  were  several  survivors,  and  among  them  the  very  persons  in 
whom  the  deepest  interest  was  felt.  The  British  ladies  and  children  though 
captives  were  still  alive,  and  might  yet  be  recovered.  They  were  so  in  fact, 
but  as  it  was  after  a  considerable  delay,  the  details  properly  belong  to  a  more 
advanced  pai-t  of  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Operations  in  different  parts  of  Afghanistan — Sale  at  Jelalabad — Ck>nflict8  in  the  Khyber  Pass— No^^ 
at  Candahar — ^Views  of  the  Indian  Government — Conclusion  of  Lord  Auckland's  administratioii— 
Lord  Ellenborough  governor-general — Proposed  evacuation  of  Afghanistan — Double  advance  iip>n 
Cabool  by  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott — Recapture  of  Ghuznee — Re- occupation  of  Cabool — Recovery 
of  British  prisoners — Evacuation  of  Afghanistan — Lord  EUenborough^s  prodamationR. 

I  HE  formidable  difficulties  encountered  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  in 
marching  his  brigade  from  Cabool  to  Jelalabad  have  already 
been  referred  to,  with  his  consequent  refusal  to  risk  its  en- 
tire loss  by  endeavouring  to  retrace  his  steps,  in  compliance 
'^  with  the  urgent  importunities  of  the  envoy.  When  the  first 
order  to  return  was  received  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  brigade  was 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  Gundamuck.     Previously,  however,  it  had  been  so 
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roughly  handled,  and  was  so  imperfectly  provided  with  the  provisions  and  ad. i84^ 
military  stores  which  would  be  absolutely  required  in  marching  back  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  in  the  world,  and  in  the  face  of  a  population  saie* 
understood  to  be  almost  universally  hostile,  that  a  council  of  war,  summoned  tinuM  it* 
to  consider  the  important  subject,  decided,  though  not  unanimously,  that  the  jSILud. 
march  on  Jelalabad  ought  to  be  continued.      Even  this  could  not  be  eflfected 
without  sacrifice.      In  order  to  move  as  lightly  as  passible,  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property  in  the  cantonments  at  Gunda- 
muck,  and  in  the  absence  of  better  custodiers  to  intrust  it  to  the  charge  of  a 
body  of  the  Shah's  irregular  cavalry.     The  result,  which  was  probably  not 
unforeseen,  immediately  followed.     The  Janbaz,  such  being  the  name  by  which 
these  cavalry  were  designated,  lost  no  time  in  fraternizing  with  the  insurgents, 
the  cantonments  were  burned  down,  the  property  disappeared,  and  the  insur- 
rection itself  spread  wider  and  wider  over  all  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  brigade  resumed  its  march  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  the  insur- 
gents, probably  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  action,  offered  little  obstruction. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  it  became  obvious  that  a  different  course  was  to 
be  pursued  By  day-break  the  adjoining  hills  were  covered  with  armed  men, 
watching  their  opportunity  to  descend  and  sweep  all  before  them.  The  task 
of  keeping  them  in  check  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Dennie,  who,  after  a  kind 
of  running  fight  had  for  some  time  been  kept  up,  had  recourse  to  a  manoeuvre. 
Placing  the  cavalry  in  ambush,  he  led  out  the  infantry  to  the  attack,  with 
instructions  suddenly  to  wheel  round  when  about  to  come  into  actual  collision 
with  the  enemy,  as  if  a  panic  had  seized  them.  The  enemy  mistaking  the  feint 
for  a  real  flight,  raised  a  wild  shout,  and  to  complete  their  victory  rushed  into 
the  low  ground.  A  charge  from  the  cavalry  threw  them  into  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  they  fled  leaving  the  valley  covered  with  their  dead.  After  this  '^ 
decided  check,  no  further  opposition  was  made  to  the  mai'ch  of  the  brigade, 
which  entered  Jelalabad  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  took  unchallenged 
possession  of  it.  Sale's  intention  was  to  hold  it  as  an  intermediate  post,  from 
which  reinforcements  received  from  India  by  way  of  Peshawer  might  be 
forwarded  to  Cabool,  and  where,  should  the  retirement  of  the  Cabool  force 
itself  become  necessary,  it  might  find  a  haven  of  safety.  The  nature  of  the 
task  which  he  had  thus  undertaken  cannot  be  better  explained  tlian  in  his  own 
worda  "I  found  the  walls  of  Jelalabad  in  a  state  which  might  have  justified 
despair  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending  them.  The  enceinte  was  far  too 
extensive  for  my  small  force,  embracing  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  2300 
yards.  Its  tracing  was  vicious  in  the  extreme.  It  had  no  parapet  excepting 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  which  then  was  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  Earth 
and  rubbish  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  about  the  ramparts,  that  there 
were  roads  in  various  directions  across  and  over  them  into  the  country.  There 
was  a  space  of  400  yards  together,  on  which  none  of  the  garrison  could  show 
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AD.  1842.  themselves  excepting  at  one  spot;   the  population  within  was  disaffected,  and 

the  whole  enceinte  was  surrounded  by  ruined  forts,  walls,  mosques,  tombs,  and 

Sale's         gardens,  from  which  a  fire  could  be  opened  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards."    After 

Jeiaubad,  the  above  description,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  difficulty  of 
holding  such  a  place  was  certainly  not  less  than  that  of  defending  the  Britiish 
cantonments  at  CabooL  Fortunately,  however,  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed, 
and  the  very  same  circumstances  which  General  Elphinstone  mismanaged  so  as 
to  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on  the  Cabool  force,  sufficed  to  make  Sir  Robert  Sale 
and  his  brigade  a  band  of  heroes. 

As  soon  as  Jelalabad  was  entered,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  whole 
city  ought  to  be  held,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  retii*e 
into  the  citadel,  which  might  be  much  more  easily  defended,  and  was  ample 
enough  to  afford  sufficient  accommodation.  Strong  reasons  for  the  latter 
course  were  not  wanting,  but  the  former  and  bolder  course  was  preferred, 
and  it  was  determined  not  to  yield  up  an  inch  of  the  city  except  under  dire 
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lu  danger-   compulsiou.    The  statc  of  the  city  when  this  resolution  was  formed  has  already 

ous  poaiticu. 

been  described,  and  notice  must  now  be  taken  of  several  circumstances  by  which 
the  difficulty  of  defence  was  greatly  increased.  When  the  brigade  entered  the 
city,  the  provisions  for  men  and  horses  fell  short  of  two  days'  supply,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  from  which  alone  additional  supplies  could  be  looked  for, 
was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  that  not  fewer  than  5000  of 
them  were  seen  crowning  the  adjoining  heights.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  defences,  while  the  workmen  would  only  have  afforded  a  sure 
aim  for  Afghan  marksmen.  The  first  thing  necessary  therefore  was  to  give  the 
insurgents  a  lesson  which  would  teach  them  to  keep  their  distance.  A  general 
attack  was  accordingly  arranged,  and  on  the  14th  of  November  Colonel 
Monteith  of  the  35th  Bengal  native  infantry,  moved  out  at  day-break  at  the 
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head  of  300  of  her  Majest/s  13th,  300  of  the  35th  native  infantry,  100  sappers  ad.  i842. 
and  miners,  200  of  the  Khyber  corps,  a  squadron  of  the  5th  light  cavalry,  a  few 
irregular  horse,  and  three  guns,  in  all 
about  1100  fighting  men,  to  give  battle 
to  an  enemy  which  outnumbered  them 
fivefold.  The  boldness  of  the  enterprise 
was  justified  by  its  sucoesa  The  enemy 
gave  way  at  every  point,  and  suffered 
so  severely  in  their  flight  that  a  fort- 
night elapsed  before  they  again  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves  in  force. 

The  enemy  having  recovered  fi:om 
the  terror  of  their  defeat,  began  again 
to  press  so  close  upon  the  defences  that 
another  chastisement  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary. The  task  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Dennie,  who  made  a  vigorous 
sortie  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  put 
the  insurgents  once  more  to  disgraceful 
rout  and  terrific  slaughter.  But  while 
Sale  and  his  brigade  were  thus  main- 
taining the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  the  tidings  from  Cabool  were  assuming  a 
darker  hue,  and  on  the  9th  of  January  a  letter  arrived  which  disclosed  the  full 
extent  of  the  calamity.  This  letter,  dated  29th  December,  1841,  was  signed  by 
Eldred  Pottinger,  in  charge  of  the  Cabool  mission,  and  W.  K.  Elphinstone,  major- 
general,  and  addressed  to  Captain  Macgregor.    The  bearer  of  it  was  an  A%han  order  for  the 

cteliTez7  of 

horseman.  It  was  in  the  following  terms : — "It  having  been  found  necessary  jeiaubadto 
to  conclude  an  agreement  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Macnaghten,  *  *  "* 
for  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  by  our  troops,  we  have  the  honour  to  request 
that  you  will  intimate  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Jelalabad,  our  wish  that 
the  troops  now  at  that  place  should  return  to  India,  commencing  their  march 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  leaving  all  guns  the  property  of 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  with  the  new  governor,  as  also  such  stores  and  baggage 
as  there  may  not  be  the  means  of  carrying  away,  and  the  provisions  in  store  for 
our  use  on  arriving  at  Jelalabad.  Abdool  Ghuffoor  Khan,  who  is  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  will  render  you  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  He  has  been 
appointed  governor  of  Jelalabad  on  the  part  of  the  existing  government."  This 
letter  certainly  placed  both  Macgregor  and  Sale  in  a  dilemma,  but  their  mode 
of  extiicating  themselves,  subsequently  approved  by  government,  will  now  be 
condemned  by  none.  The  following  was  their  joint  answer,  returned  on  the 
same  day: — "We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  29th  uli,  which  you  therein  state  was  to  be  delivered  to  us  by  Abdool 
Vol.  ni.  251 
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Ghuffoor  Khan,  appointed  governor  of  this  place  by  the  existing  powers  at 
Cabool.  That  communication  was  not  delivered  to  us  by  him,  but  by  a  mes- 
senger of  his,  and  though  dated  29th  December,  1841,  has  only  this  moment 
reached  us.  We  have  at  the  same  time  positive  information  that  Mahomed 
Akbar  Khan  has  sent  a  proclamation  to  all  the  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
urging  them  to  raise  their  followers  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and  destroy- 
ing the  forces  now  at  Jelalabad.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  deemed 
it  our  duty  to  await  a  further  communication  from  you,  which  we  desire  may 
point  out  the  security  which  may  be  given  for  our  safe  march  to  Peshawer." 
Only  four  days  after  this  answer,  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Bryden  made  it  impossible 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  The  evacuation 
of  Jelalabad  would  have  procured  no  relief  to  the  Cabool  force,  whose  destruc- 
tion had  already  been  all  but  consummated,  and  would  only  have  been  a  new 
triumph  to  Afghan  treachery. 

After  the  above  refusal  to  retire  voluntarily  frOm  Jelalabad,  it  became 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  to  retain  it.  The  insurgents,  afraid  again  to 
risk  an  encounter  in  the  open  field,  endeavoured  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  by  insidious  offers,  which  were  so  far  successful  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  "as  a  measure  of  prudence,  to  get  rid  first  of  the  corps  of  the  Khyber 
rangers,  and  next  of  the  detachment  of  jezailchees,  and  a  few  of  the  Afghan 
sappers,  and  a  body  of  Hindoostanee  gunners  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
employment  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan."  This  diminution  of  the  garrison,  though 
it  doubtless  added  to  its  real  strength  by  making  treachery  more  difficult,  had 
this  obvious  disadvantage,  that  it  threw  "additional  labours  on  the  remaining 
troops,  who,  reduced  to  half  rations,  were  already  tasked  beyond  their  strength." 
At  this  very  time  the  disheartening  intelligence  arrived  that  a  prospect  of 
succour  which  had  cheered  them  amid  their  privations  was  not  to  be  realized. 
Four  regiments  had  been  despatched  from  India,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Wyld,  to  the  relief  of  Jelalabad.  This  force,  which  with  some  additions  made 
to  it  amounted  to  3500  men,  arrived  at  Peshawer  on  the  27th  of  December, 
and  shortly  afterwards  advanced  to  Jumrood,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber 
Pass.  The  Khyberees  having  been  previously  gained  by  Akbar  Khan, 
Brigadier  Wyld  had  to  force  his  way  in  spite  of  them.  Accordingly  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1842,  he  entered  the  pass,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  carry  the 
fort  of  Ali  Musjid,  which  commands  the  most  difficult  portion  of  it.  This 
however  was  the  limit  of  success,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  sustaining  severe  loss 
both  by  casualty  and  desertion,  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat.  This  serious 
disappointment  to  the  defenders  of  Jelalabad  was  soon  followed  by  a  disaster 
which  no  human  efforts  could  have  averted.  By  unceasing  labour  they  had 
destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  cover  for  the  enemy,  by  demolishing  forts 
and  old  walls,  filling  up  ravines,  cutting  down  groves,  &c.,  had  raised  the  para- 
pets to  six  or  seven  feet  high,  repaired  and  widened  the  ramparts,  extended  the 
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bastions,  retrenched  three  of  the  gates,  covered  the  fourth  with  an  outwork,   ad. i842. 
and  excavated  a  ditch  ten  feet  in  depth  and  twelve  in  width,  and  were  con- 
gratulating  themselves  on  being  now  secure  against  any  Afghan  attack    "But,"  Tremendoiia 
to  borrow  again  from  Sir  Robert  Sale,  "it  pleased  Providence  on  the  19th  of  ^jdS^. 
February  to  remove  in  an  instant  this  ground  of  confidence.      A  tremendous 
earthquake  shook  down  all  our  parapets,  built  up  with  so  much  labour,  injured 
several  of  our  bastions,  cast  to  the  ground  all  our  guard-houses,  demolished  a 
third  of  the  town,  made  a  considerable  breach  in  the  rampart  of  a  curtain  in 
the  Peshawer  face,  and  reduced  the  Cabool  gate  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 
It  savours  of  romance,  but  it  is  a  sober  fact,  that  the  city  was  thrown  into 
alarm  within  the  space 
of  little  more  than  one  . 

month,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  full  one  hun- 
dred shocks  of  this 
terrific  phenomenon  of 
nature." 

The  garrison  of  Je- 
lalabad  lost  not  a  day 
in  commencing  to  re- 
pair the  damage  done 
to  the  fortifications, 
but  Akbar  Khan,  now 
no  longer  employed  in 

the    extermination     of  ^^^^  ^'  ^"  Musjid,  in  the  Khyber  Paas.— From  Lieutenant  W.  Barr's 

Marah  frore  Delhi  to  PMli«w«r  and  GabooL 

the  Cabool  force,  was 

also  on  the  alert,  and  made  his  appearance  with  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Mur-  Fortiflca- 
kail,  about  seven  miles  distant.  The  previous  defeats  sustained  by  his  country-  paix^ 
men  had  taught  him  the  danger  of  immediate  approach,  and  he  therefore  con- 
tented himself  at  first  with  endeavouring  to  cut  off*  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
garrison-  After  a  short  time,  he  ventured  on  a  bolder  course,  and  having  formed 
two  camps,  one  with  his  head-quarters  two  miles  to  the  west,  and  the  other 
about  a  mUe  to  the  east,  invested  the  city  and  established  a  rigorous  blockade.  A 
series  of  skirmishes  ensued,  most  harassing  to  the  British,  whose  only  object 
was  to  protect  their  parties,  but  invariably  to  their  advantage,  the  Afghans 
never  risking  an  encounter  without  paying  dearly  for  their  rashness.  On  the 
1 0th  of  March,  from  a  suspicion  that  the  enemy  had  begun  or  were  preparing 
to  run  a  mine,  a  vigorous  sortie  was  made  on  the  following  morning,  and  ter- 
minated as  usual  in  the  flight  of  the  Afghans  after  considerable  losa  This 
success  freed  the  garrison  from  any  danger  of  immediate  attack,  but  did  not 
otherwise  improve  their  position,  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical 
from  a  deficiency  both  of  provisions  and  militaiy  storea     The  former  deficiency 
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A.D.  1842.  was  considerably  relieved  on  the  1st  of  April,  by  a  well-conducted  sortie,  which 
captured  several  large  flocks  of  sheep;  the  prospect  of  supplying  the  latter  was 
also  brightening,  as  it  was  known  that  a  large  force  which  had  assembled  at 
Peshawer  under  General  Pollock  had  already  started. 

Defeat  of  the        Qu  the  6th  of  April  AJcbar  Khan  fired  a  royal  salute.      On  inquiring  into 

Afghans.  ^  .  ^  i  .  .      i  i» 

the  cause,  dinerent  accounts  were  given.  One  was  that  it  was  in  honour  of  a 
victory  gained  over  General  Pollock  in  the  Khyber  Pass;  another  that  it  was 
preparatory  to  Akbar  Khan's  departure,  who  had  resolved  to  break  up  his  camp 
and  hasten  to  Cabool,  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  there.  In  either  case,  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  Afghan  camp  should  be 
attacked,  and  accordingly  at  daybreak  of  the  7th,  a  large  force,  formed  into  three 
columns,  moved  out  from  the  western  gate  of  the  city.  Akbar  Khan  prepared 
for  the  encounter  by  drawing  up  his  troops,  estimated  at  about  6000  men,  in 
front  of  the  camp,  resting  his  right  on  a  for-t,  and  hLs  left  on  the  Cabool  The 
central  column  directed  its  efforts  against  the  fort,  which  from  the  annoyance  it 
had  formerly  given,  it  was  deemed  of  primary  importance  to  capture.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  and  cost  Colonel  Dennie  his  life.  He  had  led  his  column 
with  his  usual  gallantry,  and  after  passing  the  outer  wall  was  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  to  the  interior,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  Meanwhile  Captain 
Havelock  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  and  was  engaged  in  dubious 
conflict,  when  the  recall  of  the  13th  from  the  fort  gave  him  a  seasonable  relief, 
and  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  the  camp.  The  result  is  thus  told  by  Sir 
Robert  Sale:— "We  have  made  ourselvas  masters  of  two  cavalry  standards, 
recaptured  four  guns  lost  by  the  Cabool  and  Gundamuck  forces,  the  restoration 
of  which  to  our  government  is  a  matter  of  much  honest  exultation  among  our 
troops,  seized  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  material  and  ordnance  stores, 
and  burned  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  tents.  In  short,  the  defeat  of  Mahomed 
Akbar  in  open  field,  by  the  troops  whom  he  had  boasted  of  blockading,  has  been 
complete  and  signal."  Gteneral  Pollock  was  now  at  hand,  and  on  the  16th  of 
April,  only  nine  days  after  the  garrison  had  gained  their  last  laurels,  they  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  him  and  the  ample  succours  he  brought  along  with 
him  within  their  gatea  A  few  details  of  his  march  and  the  obstacles  he 
successfully  encountered,  will  form  an  appropriate  appendix  to  the  heroic 
defence  of  Jelalabad 
state  of  General  Pollock  reached  Peshawer  on  the  5th  of  February,  1842,  and  found 

PwOiawer.  the  stato  of  the  troops  there  even  worse  than  the  sinister  reports  which 
met  him  on  his  journey  had  represent^ed.  Wyld's  defeat  had  filled  them  with 
dismay,  and  delegates  from  different  regiments  of  his  brigade  were  holding 
meetings  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  order  which  might  be  given 
to  advance.  While  this  disaffection  continued,  no  success  was  to  be  expected; 
and  the  question  therefore  was,  whether  he  should  wait  for  reinforcements  which 
he  knew  to  be  on  the  march,  or  start  with  such  materials  as  he  had,  at  tlie 
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risk  of  "disaflfection  or  cowardice."      Prudence  counselled  him  to  wait,  but  ad. ig«. 
Sale's  lurgency  left  him  no  alternative,  and  the  march  was  commenced.     His 
force  was  intended  to  amount  in  all  to  12,000  men,  but  4000  of  these,  chiefly  oen«ni 
Europeans,  had  not  yet  joined,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  8000  actually  ™^m 
assembled  were  Sikhs,  in  whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed.  p««hAwer. 

Before  starting,  attempts  had  been  made  to  gain  the  Kbyberees,  and  part 
of  a  stipulated  bribe  had  been  paid  in  advance,  but  the  maurauding  habits  of 
the  mountaineers  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  force  would  be  necessary.  Accordingly  after  reaching  Jumrood,  General 
Pollock  started  about  half-past  three  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April,  in  dim 
twilight,  and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  Immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  the  Khyberees  had  erected  a  strong  barricade.  It  might  have  been  stormed.  The  Khyber 
but  the  more  eflfective  plan  was  adopted  of  turning  it,  and  two  columns  of  andjei»i»- 
infantry  began  to  crown  the  heights  on  either  side.  The  mountaineers,  aston-  *^'«*^^^'^ 
ished  at  seeing  themselves  thus  compelled  to  maintain  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
on  ground  where,  from  deeming  it  inaccessible,  they  had  never  dreamed  of  being 
attacked,  soon  gave  way.  The  barricade  thus  left  without  defenders  was  easily 
surmounted,  and  the  main  body  of  the  force  encumbered  with  its  long  string  of 
l>^g*^g®>  began  to  move  slowly  along  the  defile.  Before  evening  closed,  Ali 
Musjid  was  reached,  and  found  to  be  evacuated.  The  key  of  the  pass  being 
thus  secured,  no  further  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature  was  experienced,  and  the 
relief  of  the  garrison,  after  its  five  months  of  severe  privation  and  heroic  daring, 
was  triumphantly  achieved.  How  difierent  its  fate  from  that  of  the  wretched 
fugitives  from  Cabool ! 

While  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  was  maintained,  and  the  disgrace  of  Ghuaiee 
Cabool  partly  retrieved  at  Jelalabad,  the  tidings  received  from  the  south  and  ^eAf^ha^. 
south-west  were  of  a  mixed  character.  Nott  was  nobly  doing  his  part  at 
Candahar,  but  Qhuznee  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Maclaren's 
brigade,  which  Nott  against  his  better  judgment  had  detached  to  Cabool,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  advance,  retraced  its  steps,  and  reached  Candahar  on  the  8th 
of  December.  The  necessity  of  the  return  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  and  yet  it 
was  in  one  respect  most  imfortunate.  Ohuznee  had  been  invested  by  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  as  early  as  the  20th  of  November.  It  was  ill  provided  either 
for  a  siege  or  a  blockade,  and  the  garrison  therefore  learlied  with  no  small 
delight  that  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Maclaren,  had  suddenly 
retired.     Colonel  Palmer,  the  officer  in  command,  availed  himself  of  the  respite  I 

to  improve  the  works  and  lay  in  supplies,  but  had  done  little  when  the  enemy,  | 

encouraged  by  Maclaren's  retirement,  reappeared.     An  act  of  himianity,  praise-  I 

worthy  in  itself  though  injudicious  under  the  circumstances,  added  greatly  to  \ 

the  difficulty  of  the  defence.  The  townspeople,  instead  of  being  turned  out, 
were  allowed  to  remain,  and  repaid  the  kindness  thus  shown  them  by  admitting 
their  countiymen  outside  through  a  hole  which  they  had  dug  in  the  wall.    The 
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AD.  1842.  consequence  was  that  the  garrison  were  compelled  on  the  17th  of  December  to 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  citadel.  There  they  continued  to  maintain 
Ghiuuee  themsclves  with  the  utmost  difficulty  till  a  letter  of  similar  import  to  that 
the  Afghan.,  sent  by  Pottinger  and  Elphinstone  to  Jelalabad  arrived.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  commandant  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  imitate  the  spirited 
refusal  of  Sale  and  Mac^egor  to  comply  with  the  letter.  He  therefore  on  the 
1st  of  March  entered  into  an  agreement  to  evacuate  the  place.  Ultimately  the 
sepoys  of  the  garrison,  who  had  thrown  discipline  aside,  perished  ahnost  to  a 
man  in  an  attempt  to  force  their  way  across  the  coimtry  to  Peshawer,  which 
they  ignorantly  imagined  to  be  only  fifty  or  sixty  miles  distant;  and  their 
British  officers,  who  had  surrendered  on  the  futile  promise  of  "  honourable  treat- 
ment," remained  in  rigorous 
confinement. 

At  Candahar,  though  the 
British  force  mustered  nearly 
9000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  of  indomi- 
table spirit  and  distinguished 
ability,  the  state  of  aflairs  was 
very  alarming.      "  The  good 
people  here,"  wrote  General 
Nott,  "are  anxiously  looking 
for  the  result  of  the  affiiirs  at 
Cabool,  when,  should  they  be 
against  us,  they  will  try  their 
strength."    It  was  not  merely 
open  hostility,  but  treacheij' 
also  that  was  to  be  dreaded 
Of  the  latter  a  specimen  was  given  on  the  27th  of  December.  Two  corps  of  janbaz 
or  Afghan  cavalry  in  Shah  Shujah's  service,  after  murdering  one  British  officer 
and  mortally  wounding  another,  moved  off*  with  a  quantity  of  treasure  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  them.    This  was  the  forerunner  of  more  serious  defections. 
Only  two  days  after  the  mutiny  of  the  janbaz.  Prince  Sufder  Jung,  a  younger 
son  of  Shah  Shujah*  turned  traitor,  and  joined  Atta  Mahomed,  who,  having  been 
sent  b}^  the  chie&  at  Cabool  into  Western  Afghanistan  to  raise  the  country,  had 
encamped  beyond  the  Urgandab,  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  Candahar. 

In  a  previous  part  of  the  above  letter  Nott  had  pledged  himself  that  if 
Sufder  Jung  and  his  rebels  approached  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  the 
city,  he  would  move  out  and  disperse  them.  The  case  supposed  occurred  mnch 
sooner  than  any  had  imagined.  On  the  12th  of  January,  only  four  days  after- 
wards, Sufder  Jung  and  Atta  Mahomed  advanced  within  fifteen  miles  of  Can- 
dahar at  the  head  of  a  force  estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000  men,  and  took  up  a 
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strong  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  XJrgandab.     Nott  lost  no  time  in  ad.  1342. 
redeeming  his  pledge.     Starting  at  the  head  of  a  force  consisting  of  five  and  a 
half  regiments  of  infantry,  the  Shah's  1st  cavalry,  a  party  of  Skinner's  horse,  Aifehan  foae 
and  sixteen  guns,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  after  four  hours'  march  over  n^  cnn- 
a  very  diflicult  country.     Without  waiting  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength,  "^^ 
the  British  troops  immediately  rushed  to  the  encounter,  by  crossing  the  river. 
The  enemy,  scarcely  waiting  to  receive  them,  broke  and  fled,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  escape  without  severe  chastisement 

The  season  for  operations  in  the  field  was  now  past,  and  the  two  armies  Matiui  pro- 
seemed  not  indisposed  to  suspend  hostilities,  the  British  troops  holding  the  city,  ^*^***''"- 
while  the  insurgents,  now  openly  headed  by  Meerza  Ahmed,  a  Dooranee  chief, 
established  their  camp  at  no  great  distance.  Intelligence  of  the  envoy's  murder 
was  received  at  Candahar  for  the  first  time  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  pre- 
pared the  garrison  for  still  more  dismal  tidings.  During  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  Nott  had  been  unremitting  in  his  exertions,  and  not  only  improved 
the  fortifications,  but  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  five  months.  He  had 
never  despaired  of  being  able  to  maintain  his  position,  and  from  his  recent 
victoiy  had  reason  to  be  more  sanguine  than  ever,  when  the  letter  of  Pottinger 
and  Elphinstone  directing  the  immediate  evacuation  both  of  Candahar  and  of 
Khelat-i-Ghiljie  arrived.  It  was  addressed  to  Major  Rawlinson  as  political 
resident,  and  was  similar  in  import  to  that  sent  to  Jelalabad. 

Major  Rawlinson  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  order  to  evacuate,  order  to 
but  thought  that,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  would  be  candahar 
desirable  so  far  to  act  upon  it  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  negotiation,  the  terms  '**"*«*^*'* 
of  which  might  enable  the  British  government,  even  in  the  event  of  retiring 
from  Afghanistan,  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  political  influence.     Nott  had  no 
patience  with  this  temporizing  policy,  and  in  answer  to  Bawlinson's  oflicial 
letter  on  the  subject  of  evacuation  wrote  as  follows: — "  I  have  only  to  repeat 
that  I  will  not  treat  with  any  person  whatever  for  the  retirement  of  the  British 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  until  I  shall  have  received  instructions  fix)m  the 
supreme  government     The  letter  signed  *  Eldred  Pottinger '  and  '  W.  K.  Elphin- 
stone '  may  or  may  not  be  a  forgery.     I  conceive  that  these  officers  were  not 
free  agents  at  Cabool,  and  therefore  their  letter  or  order  can  have  no  weight 
with  me." 

In  order  to  hold  Candahar  and  also  attack  the  insurgents  encamped  in  its  PrepMstiona 

.  for  defence. 

vicinity,  it  became  necessary  as  a  preuminary  measure  to  expel  from  the  city 
all  who  were  known  or  believed  to  be  disaflTected.  In  this  predicament 
stood  almost  all  the  families  of  pui^  A%han  descent,  and  accordingly  on  the  3d 
of  March  an  order  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  about  1000  fsimilies,  contain- 
ing according  to  the  ordinary  calculation  5000  to  6000  individuala  No  direct 
opposition  was  experienced,  and  the  clearance  was  completely  effected  by  the 
6th.     The  very  next  day,  the  other  part  of  the  design  was  proceeded  with,  and 
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A.D.  1842.  Nott,  leaving  only  about  2600  men  to  garrison  the  city,  marched  out  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  to  attack  the  enemy.     In  proportion  as  he  advanced  they 

Afghan  at-    retired,  first  across  the  Tumuk,  and  then  across  the  Urgandab,  keeping  always 

teke  canda-  SO  far  iu  frout  as  to  prevent  our  infantry  from  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

J^^3„  This  they  were  the  more  easily  enabled  to  do,  as  in  their  whole  force  of  12,000 
they  had  upwards  of  6000  well-mounted  cavalry,  while  the  British  had  only 
a  single  wing  of  the  Shah's  horse.  At  last  however,  on  the  9th,  the  artillery 
came  near  enough  tp  open  with  effect,  and  the  enemy  broke  and  fled.  It  soon 
appeared  that  this  flight  was  part  of  a  premeditated  plan ;  for  instead  of  remov- 
ing to  a  greater  distance,  the  Afghans  made  a  circuit  which  brought  them  into 
the  British  rear,  and  hastened  back  to  Candahar.  The  object  was  to  carry  it 
by  assault  while  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  absent.  Accordingly  early 
on  the  10th,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  made  their  appearance,  and  began  to 
occupy  the  cantonments  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  During  the  day  their 
numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  towards  evening  Sufder  Jung  and  Meerza 
Ahmed  arrived.  There  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  an  immediate  attack  was 
intended,  and  the  garrison  exerted  themselves  to  make  everything  secure  It 
would  seem  however  that  sufficient  caution  had  not  been  used.  After  sunset, 
a  villager,  pretending  to  be  from  a  great  distance,  came  up  to  the  Herat  gate 
with  a  donkey-load  of  faggots,  and  asked  to  be  admitted.  As  the  gate  had 
been  previously  closed  for  the  night,  he  was  reftised,  and  threw  down  his  load 
against  the  gate,  muttering  that  he  would  leave  it  there  till  morning.  His 
conduct  under  the  circumstances  ought  certainly  to  have  aroused  suspidon,  hut 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  the  faggots  were  allowed  to  remain.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  party  of  the  enemy  stole  up  and  poured  oil  and  ghee  over  them. 
A  similar  process  at  the  citadel  gate  was  only  accidentaDy  defeated.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  this  gate  was  proceeding  to  fasten  it,  when  something 
inducing  him  to  look  outside,  he  perceived  several  £E^gots  laid  against  it  It 
immediately  struck  him  that  they  had  been  placed  there  for  some  bad  purpose, 
and  he  ordered  them  to  be  brought  within.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  faggots 
placed  at  the  Herat  gate  burst  suddenly  into  a  flame,  and  set  fire  to  the  gate 
itself,  which  burned  like  tinder.     The  enemy  immediately  rushed  forward  and 

itMflna.  attempted  to  force  an  entrance.  In  this  they  were  frustrated,  mainly  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  commissary-general,  who  seeing  the  danger  threw  open 
the  stores  and  formed  a  barricade  on  the  gateway  by  means  of  bags  of  flour. 
The  enemy  still  persisted,  and  even  gained  the  barricade,  but  were  met  with 
such  a  deadly  fire  that  after  repeated  attempts  to  assault,  they  finally  drew  off 
Had  they  been  able,  as  they  intended,  to  make  simultaneous  and  equally  deter- 
mined attacks  on  the  other  gates,  the  result  might  have  been  different 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  withdraw  a  little  from  the  scene  of  military 
operations,  and  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  government  Tlie 
position  of  the  governor-general,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan, 


tmted. 
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was  rendered  still  more  embarrassing  by  the  state  of  political  parties  at  home.   a.d.  1842. 
The  Whig  ministry  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  Conservative  ministry,  which  having  made  political  capital  out  of  the  blun-  view*  of 
ders  in  Afghanistan,  would  be  obliged  in  mere  consistency,  if  not  from  convic-  J^^itl^ng 
tion,  to  adopt  a  different  line  of  policy.      Lord  Auckland  was  not  the  man  to  ^^r**"' 
struggle  sucoessfull}'^  against  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position,  and  his  former 
confidence  was  succeeded  by  diffidence  and  vacillation.      He  could  not  now 
hope  that  the  government,  on  his  resigning  it,  would  be  carried  on  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  and  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  conduct  it  in  futiu-e  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  least  embarrassing  to  his  successor.     The  outbreaks 
which  were   constantly  occurring 
in  Afghanistan,  as  if  to  belie  the 
envoy's   promises  of  tranquillity, 
destroyed  all  hope  of  a  permanent 
settlement    before    his    successor 
should  arrive ;  and  when  to  these 
was  added  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  whole  country  had 
risen   in  rebellion,   and  that   the 
British  army,  so  far  from  being 
able  to  occupy  it  effectually,  would 
in   all   probability   have  to   fight 
their  way  out  of  it,  the  governor- 
general  and    his   council   lost  no 
time  in  announcing  their  deteimi- 
nation  to  shun  the  conflict.     Ac- 
cordingly the  only  orders  issued  to 
Sir  Jasper  NicoUs,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  were  to  forward  troops  to  Peshawer  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
army  in  its  expected  retirement.     At  first  it  was  supposed  that  one  brigade 
would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  but  ultimately,  not  without  some  demur  on  the 
part  of  the  governor-general,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  detach  a  second 
brigade.      Major-general  Pollock,  appointed  to  the  command,  hastened  forward 
to  Peshawer,  under  the  impression  that  the  only  task  assigned  him  was  to 
relieve  Sale's  brigade,  then  beleaguered  in  Jelalabad,  and  facilitate  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  Afghanistan.     In  the  south  General  Nott's  command  was 
continued,  and  both  officers,  contrary  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  usual  order 
of  precedence,  were  no  longer  to  be  subordinate,  but  superior  to  the  political 
residents  within  their  respective  commands.     The  expediency  of  this  arrange- 
ment, in  unsettled  countries  where  the  sword  was  the  only  arbiter,  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  it  ran  so  counter  to  existing  prejudices  and  interests,  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  Lord  Auckland's  government  for  having  resolved  to  adopt  it. 
Vol.  in.  258 


Oeneral  Pollock.— Prom  a  portrait  by  G.  H.  Pord. 
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A.D.  1842.         At  the  date  of  the  resolution  conferring  new,  and  to  some  extent  discretion- 
ary powers  on  the  military  commanders,  the  full  extent  of  the  Cabool  disaster 
Pint  pro-     was  not  known  at  Calcutta,  but  on  the  30th  of  January  letters  were  received 
promiaing    which  dcstroycd  all  hope,  and  made  the  reality  even  worse  than  had  been 
m^aw^.    apprehended.    Severe  as  the  blow  must  have  been  felt,  not  a  day  was  lost  in 
officially  publishing  it  to  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  pledging  the  govern- 
ment to  the  adoption  and  steadfast  prosecution  of  the  most  active  measures 
"for  expediting  powerful  reinforcements  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  for  assist- 
ing such  operations  as  may  be  required  in  that  quarter  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  British  government."     A  proclamation, 
issued  from  Fort  William  on  the  31st,  after  making  the  above  declaration, 
and  adding  that  "  the  ample  military  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Britisli 
government  will  be  strenuously  applied  to  these  objects,  so  as  at  once  to  sup- 
port external  operations  and  to  cause  efficient  protection  for  its  subjects  and 
allies,"  continued  thus,  "  a  faithless  enemy,  stained  by  the  foul  crime  of  assassin- 
ation, has  through  a  failure  of  supplies,  followed  by  consummate  treachery,  been 
able  to  overcome  a  body  of  British  troops,  in  a  ooimtry  removed  by  distance 
and  difficulties  of  season  from  the  possibility  of  succour.      But  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  while  he  most  deeply  laments  the  loss  of  the  brave  officers 
and  men,  regards  the  partial  reverse  only  as  a  new  occasion  for  displaying  the 
stability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and  the  admirable  spirit  and  valour 
of  the  British  Indian  army/' 
subaequent         The  rcsolutiou  displayed  in  the  above  proclamation  was  but  feebly  followed 

despoudency.  i  i 

up,  and  the  governor-general  soon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  despondency  and 
perplexity.  There  was  no  doubt  much  to  embarrass  him.  He  had  no  wish  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  his  successor's  policy,  and  yet  he  would  fain,  before  taking 
his  departure,  have  achieved  some  success  which  might  partially  retrieve  the 
honoiu'  of  the  British  arma  Fortune  however  seemed  to  have  entirely  forsaken 
him,  and  the  last  military  operation  of  importance  imdertaken  during  his 
government  proved  a  disaster.  Brigadier  Wyld  had  entered  the  Khyber  Pass, 
only  to  be  ignominiously  driven  out  of  it.  No  wonder  that  Lord  Auckland's 
heart  sank  within  him,  and  that  he  now  saw  no  alternative  but  immediate 
evacuation.  In  a  letter  dated  19th  February,  1842,  he  wrote  as  foUows:— 
"  Since  we  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  have  been 
convinced  that  from  the  difficulties  at  present  opposed  to  us,  and  in  the  actual 
state  of  our  prepamtions,  we  could  not  expect,  at  least  in  this  year,  to  maintain 
a  position  in  the  Jelalabad  districts  for  any  effective  purpose,  we  have  made 
our  directions  in  regard  to  withdrawal  from  Jelalabad  clear  and  positive,  and 
we  shaU  rejoice  to  learn  that  Major-general  Pollock  will  have  anticipated  these 
more  express  orders,  by  confining  his  efforts  to  the  same  objects."  In  this 
desponding  spirit  Lord  Auckland's  administration  closed,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
his  successor,  having  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  28th  of  February. 
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The  new  governor-general,  having  previously  held  the  office  of  president  of  ad.  1842. 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  on  which  he 
entered,  and  possessed  both  the  talents  and  the  information  which  should  have  ^^^  a^«*- 
enabled  him  to  discharge  them  with  succesa      Circumstances  also  were  on  the  oeededby 
whole  greatly  in  his  fitvour.    He  was  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  policy  which  borough.^^ 
had  issued  in  disaster,  and  while  every  measure  by  which  he  might  in  any 
degree  improve  the  position  of  affairs  would  redound  to  his  credit,  any  want 
of  success  would  be  attributed  to  the  blunders  of  his  predecessor,  rather  than 
to  any  new  blunders  committed  by  himself.      At  first,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  since  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  even  his  council  received  any  distinct  intimation  of  the  course  which  he 
meant  to  pursua     In  a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  March,  and  addressed  by  him 
as  governor-general  in  council  to  the  commander-in-chief,  he  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  previous  events,  and  amved  at  the  conclusion  that  the  tripartite 
treaty,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicious  conduct  which  Shah  Shujah  had  been 
latterly  pursuing,  was  no  longer  binding,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  obli- 
gation on  the  British  government  to  "  peril  its  armies,  and  with  its  armies  the 
Indian  empire,"  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  its  provisions.    "Whatever  course  Policy  of  the 
we  may  hereafter  take  must  rest  solely  on  military  considerations,  and  hence,  norgenerai. 
in  the  first  instance,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  safety  of  the  detached  bodies 
of  our  troops  at  Jelalabad,  at  Ghuznee,  at  KJielat-i-Ghiljie,  and  Candabar;  to 
the  security  of  our  troops  now  in  the  field  from  all  unnecessary  risk;  and  finally 
to  the  re-establishment  of  our  military  reputation,  by  the  infliction  of  some 
signal  and  decisive  blow  upon  the  Afghans,  which  may  make  it  appear  to  them, 
and  to  our  own  subjects,  and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  those  who  commit  atrocities  and  violate  their  faith ;  and  that 
we  withdraw  ultimately  from  Afghanistan,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  means 
to  maintain  our  position,  but  because  we.are  satisfied  that  the  king  we  have 
set  up  has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine,  the  support  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  has  been  placed." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  dignified  than  the  course  of  policy  indi-  it»  ««*  p*^^ 

®.  ®  .  .  mia©  belied. 

cated  by  this  letter,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  forth- 
with be  acted  upon,  as  it  was  subscribed  by  all  the  members  of  council  except 
the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  whose  views  were 
believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  it.  On  the  part  of  the  governor-general 
himself  there  was  abundance  of  activity  and  apparent  determination.  To  be 
nearer  the  scene  of  action  he  started  from  Calcutta  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 
proceeded  for  the  north-west.  By  leaving  his  council  behind  he  broke  loose 
from  official  trammels,  and  obtained  what  he  seems  to  have  eagerly  desired,  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  full  extent  of  his  own  unaided  abilities.  On  reach- 
ing Benares  his  independent  activity  commenced  by  the  announcement  of  views 
which,  to  say  the  least,  gave  no  great  promise  either  of  firmness  or  consistency. 
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AD.  1842.  At  Calcutta  he  had^  in  concurrence  with  his  council,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the 

main  objects  of  government  to  re-establish  "  our  military  reputation  by  the 

Change  of    inflictiou  of  some  signal  and  decisive  blow  upon  the  Afghans;'*  at  Benares  he 

language  by  ^  .    . 

Lord  Ellen-  spokc  a  language  and  issued  orders  dictated  by  a  very  diflFerent  spirit  It  was 
""*  '  now  his  "deKberate  opinion"  that  it  is  "expedient  to  withdraw  the  troops 
under  Major-general  Pollock  and  those  under  Major-general  Nott  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period,  into  positions  wherein  they  may  have  certain  and 
easy  communication  with  India  That  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  general  view 
of  our  military,  political,  and  financial  situation,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  lightly 
changed."  In  accordance  with  this  general  view,  the  instructions  given  to  the 
fonner  general  were  to  withdraw  from  Jelalabad  and  retire  upon  Peshawer, 
and  to  the  latter  to  withdraw  the  garrison  of  Khelat-i-Qhiljie,  evacuate  Can- 
dahar,  and  ''  take  up  a  position  at  Quettah  until  the  season  may  enable  you  to 
retire  upon  Sukkur." 
General  This  suddcu  chaugc  of  the  governor-general's  ''  deliberate  opinion,"  can 

defeat  in  the  ouly  bc  accouutcd  for  by  new  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  Afghan- 
oju  aae.  jy^^^  ^^^^  which,  by  its  chequered  character,  threw  him  into  perplexity. 
While  cheered  by  accounts  of  the  triumphant  defence  of  Jelalabad,  the  disper- 
sion of  Akbar  Khan's  camp,  and  the  junction  of  Sale  and  Pollock,  he  learned 
that  these  successes  in  the  north  were  counterbalanced  by  disasters  in  the 
south.  Qhuznee  had  fallen,  and  though  Khelat-i-Ghiljie,  which  was  considered 
far  less  tenable,  continued  to  make  a  gallant  defence,  a  new  defeat  had  been 
sustained  by  the  British  arms.  Brigadier  England,  then  commanding  the  Sdnde 
field  force,  had  been  ordered,  as  formerly  mentioned,  to  march  from  Dadur 
through  the  Bolan  Pass  towards  Quettah,  and  thence  penetrate  through  the 
Kojuk  Pass  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  General  Nott,  and  conveying  to  him 
supplies  of  treasure,  ammunition,  and  medicines.  He  had  with  him  only  five 
companies  of  her  Majesty^s  41st,  six  companies  of  Bombay  native  infantry,  a 
troop  of  Bombay  cavalry,  fifty  Poonah  horse,  and  four  horse-artillery  guns. 
On  the  28th  of  March  he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  leading  to  the 
village  of  Hykukye,  where  he  intended  to  halt  for  the  remainder  of  his  brigade, 
which  was  then  advancing  through  the  Bolan  Pass.  In  the  hope  that  General 
Nott  would  send  two  or  three  regiments  to  the  Kojuk  Pass,  he  had  resolved 
to  halt  in  the  Pisheen  valley  till  they  should  arrive ;  and  it  was  only  after 
learning  that  no  such  co-operation  was  to  be  expected  that  he  had  moved 
forward  towards  Hykulzye.  This  movement  was  made  without  due  considera- 
tion. He  had  been  distinctly  warned  tliat  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  dispute 
his  passage ;  and  yet,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  whole  brigade, 
he  continued  rashly  to  advance,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  with  so 
little  precaution  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  till 
he  was  almost  in  contact  with  them.  The  result  was  an  unequal  conflict, 
during  which  100  out  of  his  small  party  of  600  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he 
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was  compelled  to  give  way.     On  the  following  morning  he  ordered  a  retreat,   ad.  1842. 
and  continued  it  as  far  as  Quettah,  where  he  began  to  entrench  himself  as  if 
pursued  by  an  overwhelmiug  force.     The  moral  effect  of  this  defeat  was  far  Genena 
more  damaging  than  the  actual  losa     Indeed  the  governor-general  distinctly  defLt. 
ascribed  to  it  his  change  of  policy.     "  The  severe  check  experienced  by  Briga- 
dier England's  small  corps  on  the  28th  ultimo — an  event  disastrous  as  it  was 
unexpected,  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet  information  to  enable  us  to  calculate 
all  the  results — has  a  tendency  so  to  cripple  the  before  limited  means  of  move- 
ment and  of  action  which  were  possessed  by  Greneral  Nott,  as  to  render  it 
expedient  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  that  officer  s 
corps^  by  withdrawing  it  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  from  its  advanced 
position  into  nearer  communication  with  India" 

Both  to  Pollock  and  Nott  the  peremptory  orders  to  withdraw  were  mor-  General 
tifying  in  the  extreme,  and  neither  of  them  was  slow  in  giving  utterance  to  his  tionof  the 
feelings.  So  anxious  indeed  was  the  former  to  retain  his  position,  in  the  hope  |^^T 
that  the  governor-general  might  yet  adopt  a  more  manly  policy,  that  he  dexter-  J^J^"^* 
ously  availed  himself  of  a  deficiency  of  carriage,  and  declared  that  until  it  was 
supplied  he  had  not  the  means  of  retiring  to  Peshawer.  To  Nott,  who  had 
repeatedly  declared  himself  in  similar  terms,  the  order  to  withdraw  must  if 
possible  have  been  still  more  mortifying.  Brigadier  England  after  his  igno- 
minious retreat  seems  to  have  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  never 
more  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Kojuk  Pass,  and  thus  cooUy  addressed  his 
superior  officer: — "  Whenever  it  so  happens  that  you  retire  bodily  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  that  I  am  informed  of  it^  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
an  advantageous  diversion  in  your  favour."  This  letter  completely  exhausted 
Nott's  patience,  and  called  forth  a  severe  reply,  in  which  he  said — "  I  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  strong  brigade  of  2500  men  should  be  immediately 
pushed  from  Quettah  to  Candahar  with  the  supplies  noted  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  I  therefore  have  to  acquaint  you  that  I  will  direct  a  brigade  of 
three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  with  a  body  of 
cavalry,  to  march  from  Candahar  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  instant.  This 
force  will  certainly  be  at  Chummun,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Kojuk,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  possibly  on  the  30th  of  this  month.  I  shall 
therefore  fully  rely  on  your  marching  a  brigade  from  Quettah,  so  that  it  may 
reach  the  southern  side  of  the  pass  on  the  above-mentioned   date."     The  Newadrance 

^  ,  ofGenenl 

brigadier,  not  daring  to  disobey  this  peremptory  order,  started  again  from  Eii«i*nd 
Quettah  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  must  have  been  almost  as  much  mortified  Kojuk  Paa*. 
as  gratified  to  find  that  the  fears  which  haunted  him  were  imaginary.  At 
Hykulzye,  which  was  reached  on  the  28th,  the  enemy  occupied  the  same 
barricades,  and  in  greater  force  than  before;  but  it  was  only  to  show  how 
utterly  unable  they  were  to  cope  with  British  troops  properly  handled,  for 
after  little  more  than  a  show  of  resistance  they  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 
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AD.  1842.  On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Eojuk  Pass,  and 


sending  his  advance-guard  along  the  heights,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  those 
Irritation  in  frout  already  occupied  by  the  Candahar  troops.  The  united  brigades  con- 
^J*^orai  tinned  their  march  without  interruption,  and  reached  Candahar  on  the  10th  of 
oMer  to  ^*y-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  when  Nott  had  received  the  supplies,  the  want 
retire.  ^f  ^hich  had  kcpt  him  almost  inactive,  and  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
advance  to  the  relief  of  Ehelat-i-Ghiljie,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  strike  a 
blow  which  might  in  some  measure  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British  arms, 
that  he  received  ofiicial  information  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  retrograde  policy, 
which  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  cuckoo  note  ''  With- 
draw.'' His  mortification  appears  to  have  been  so  great  that  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  give  utterance  to  it,  and  he  therefore  simply  replied  on  the 
17th  of  May — ''  These  measures  shall  be  carried  into  efiect>  and  the  directions 
of  his  lordship  accomplished  in  the  best  manner  circumstances  will  admit  o£" 
His  real  feeling  was  doubtless  expressed  by  Major  Bawlinson,  who  on  the 
following  day  wrote  to  Major  Outram,  "  The  peremptory  order  to  retire  has 
come  upon  us  like  a  thunder  clap.  No  one  at  Candahar  is  aware  of  such  an 
order  having  been  received  except  the  general  and  myself,  and  we  must  preserve 
a  profound  secrecy  as  long  as  possible.''  He  added  the  reason  for  this  secrecy 
— "  When  our  intended  retirement  is  once  known,  we  must  expect  to  have  the 
whole  country  up  in  arms,  and  to  obtain  no  cattle  except  such  as  we  can 
violently  lay  hands  on.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  we  must  abandon  all 
baggage  and  stores,  and  be  content  to  march  with  sufiicient  food  to  convey  us  to 
Quettah."  Notwithstanding  these  apprehensions,  Nott,  feeling  that  the  per- 
emptory orders  of  the  governor-general  deprived  him  of  all  discretionary  power, 
proceeded  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  despatched  a 
brigade  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Khelat-i-Ghiljie 
to  assist  the  garrison  in  evacuating  the  place  after  destroying  its  works.  This 
was  indeed  a  humiliating  employment.  Only  two  days  before  the  garrison, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Halket  Craigie,  had  made  a  most  meri- 
torious defence,  had  crowned  all  their  previous  achievements  by  the  repulse  of 
a  formidable  assault,  during  which  500  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen, 
and  now  the  only  result  waa  something  like  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat  by 
an  abandonment  of  the  place  as  no  longer  tenable. 
Lord  Ellen-  Lord  EUeuborough,  while  he  scarcely  omitted  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
miagivingB.  his  Unaltered  "determination  to  withdraw,"  was  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
its  soundness.  He  was  well  aware  that  it  was  generally  reprobated,  and  that 
the  best  Indian  authorities,  civil  and  military,  were  unanimous  in  condemn- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan,  at  least  until  the  English  captives  were 
released,  and  some  blow  struck  which  would  show  to  all  the  world  that  the 
British  government  was  perfectly  able,  had  it  so  willed,  to  retain  possession  of 
the  country.     At  first  his  lordship  affected  to  despise  public  opinion,  and  refer- 
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ring  to  the  opposition  experienced  from  distinguished  officiak,  expressed  himself  a.i).  1842. 
thus  vauntingly: — **The  danger  is  in  the  position  of  the  army,  almost  without 
communication  with  India,  too  far  off  to  return  quickly  at  any  season,  unable  Opposition 
from  the  season  to  return  now,  without  adequate  supplies  of  food  or  courage,  governor 
This  is  the  danger  which  all  the  great  statesmen  in  India  would  perpetuate  ?^cy. ' 
if  they  could,  and  while  they  maintain  it,   destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
sepoy  and  ruin  our  finances.     If  I  save  this  country,  I  shall  save  it  in  spite  of 
every  man  in  it  who  ought  to  give  me  support,  but  I  will  save  it  in  spite  of 
them  all."     These  were  mere  words.     At  the  very  time  when  his  lordship 
used  them,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  his  position  untenable,  and  preparing  to  back 
out  of  it,  provided  he  could  devise  some  means  by  which  he  could  save  or  at 
least  seem  to  save  his  dignity  and  consistency. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  British  authorities  at  Cabool  and  the  Fateofshah 

.  Shujah. 

Afghan  chiefe,  Shah  Shujah  had  the  option  of  returning  to  India  or  of  continu- 
ing in  temporary  possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  He  chose  the  latter,  because 
he  had  been  flattered  into  the  belief  that  the  chie&  would  still  recognize  him 
as  their  lawful  monarch.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  only  to  make 
him  a  tool  in  their  hands,  and  to  place  him  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  fer  more 
wisdom  than  he  possessed  would  not  have  sufficed  to  extricate  him.  There 
was  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  the  Afghans  and  their  British  invaders, 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  friendship  of  both.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  he  could  have  been  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
countrymen,  he  would  at  once  have  given  them  the  preference,  and  forgotten 
all  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  the  British  government.  But  as  it  was 
only  too  probable  that  he  might  be  again  compelled  to  apply  to  it  for  an 
asylum,  his  true  policy  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  either  the  British  or  the  Afghans.  His  own  letters  com- 
pletely fumish  signal  proofs  both  of  his  cunning  and  his  perplexity,  but  it  is  need- 
less to  give  any  detaila  He  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  support  which  the 
British  government  in  an  evil  hour  had  resolved  to  give  him,  and  he  was  now 
endeavouring  to  play  a  double  game,  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him 
not  to  be  a  loser.  He  was  safe  only  while  he  remained  within  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  therefore  the  chie&  who  were  bent  on  his  destruction  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  allure  him  beyond  its  walla  This  was  no  easy  task,  as  he  was 
aware  of  his  danger,  but  they  succeeded  at  last  by  throwing  doubts  on  his 
sincerity,  and  insisting  that  he  could  only  wipe  off  the  suspicion  by  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Afghan  troops,  and  accompanying  them  to  Jelalabad, 
on  a  projected  expedition  to  expel  the  British.  A  reluctant  consent  having 
been  wrung  from  him^  and  his  personal  safety  having  been  guaranteed  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  he  moved  out  of  the  Bala  Hissar  on  the  4th  of  April,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day  returned  to  it  unharmed.  The  fact  seemed  to 
prove  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  and  it  was  therefore  announced  that  on 
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A.D.  1842.  the  following  morning  he  would  review  his  troops  encamped  at  Seeah  Sung, 

and  forthwith  start  with  them  for  Jelalabad.      He  kept  his  word,  and  having 

Murder  of    dcscended  at  an  early  hour  from  the  Bala  Hissar,  under  a  salute  and  with  all 

Shah  Sh^Jah. 

the  insignia  of  royalty,  was  proceeding  towards  the  camp,  when  a  party  of 
Afghan  marksmen  starting  suddenly  from  an  ambush  levelled  their  pieces 
and  fired  a  murderous  volley.  Shah  Shujah's  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous, as  one  of  the  balls  had  entered  his  brain.  Shujah-ul-Dowlah,  son  of 
the  Newab  Zemaun  Khan,  who  had  plotted  the  assassination,  hastened  up  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  deed  was  done,  and  stood  gazing  at  it  while  others  of 
the  assassins  busied  themselves  in  stripping  the  dead  body  of  its  jewels,  and 
then  threw  it  into  a  ditch.  It  would  seem  however  that  the  assassins  had  mis- 
calculated their  strength,  for  before  the  night  closed,  Futteh  Jung,  the  second 
son  of  Shah  Shujah,  was  carried  to  the  Bala  Hissar  and  proclaimed  king.  He 
was  able  in  consequence  to  rescue  his  father's  body  from  further  indignity,  and 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  palace,  where  all  the  honours  of  royal  sepulture  were 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  elevation  of  Futteh  Jung  was  followed  by  a  state  of 
anarchy,  during  which  the  guns  of  the  Bala  Hissar  were  opened  on  the  city, 
and  rival  factions  met  in  deadly  conflict  in  its  streets.  The  details  however 
are  devoid  of  interest,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  exhibit  a  new  phase  of  the 
govemor-general's  policy. 
The  order  to  After  Icaviug  his  council,  as  already  seen,  at  Calcutta,  Lord  Ellenborough 
from  Af-  had  taken  the  additional  step  of  becoming  his  own  commander-in-chief,  and  as 
^^^  if  he  had  forgotten,  or  was  disposed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  that  office  was  still 
^J^^J^  held  by  Sir  Jasper  NicoUs,  began  to  communicate  his  orders  directly  to 
Generals  Pollock  and  Nott.  Lord  Ellenborough,  by  his  last  instructions,  had 
consented,  at  least  by  implication,  that  Pollock  should  not  retire  from  Jelalabad 
till  October,  and  on  this  ground  had  given  Nott  to  understand  that  a  similar 
delay  on  his  part  would  not  be  objected  to.  While  thus  obviously  changing 
his  policy,  he  was  most  anxious  to  disguise  the  fact,  because  he  appears  to 
have  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a  candid  admission  that  he  had  receded 
from  a  resolution  which  he  had  once  formed,  and  even  declared  to  be  immut- 
able. Accordingly  he  continued  to  address  letters  to  the  two  generals,  in  which 
he  never  failed  to  remind  them  that  "  withdraw  "  was  still  his  watchword,  and 
yet  in  these  very  letters  express  permission  was  given  to  the  one  to  advance 
upon  Cabool,  and  to  the  other  to  meet  him  there,  after  a  march  through  the 
heart  of  the  country,  by  way  of  Ghuznee.  The  inflexible  resolution  to  with- 
draw, and  the  permission  to  advance,  look  very  like  a  contradiction,  but  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  by  a  very  extraordinary  device, 
"Withdraw"  was  still  the  order  of  the  day,  but  there  were  diflerent  modes  of 
effecting  it.  General  Nott,  for  instance,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  road 
and  retiring  into  Scinde  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  might  prefer  to  go  a  thousand 
miles  about,  and  after  traversing  Afghanistan  from  south  to  north,  reach  India 
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by  the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  Punjab.  Some  may  say  that  to  speak  of  such  a  a,d.  ms. 
march  as  a  "  withdrawal,"  was  a  mere  play  upon  words — in  short,  a  despicable 
quibble.  The  governor-general  thought  differently,  and  saw  in  this  very  quibble  Letter  fiom 
the  means  of  at  once  saving  his  own  consistency,  and  retrieving  the  honour  of  norl^tL 
the  British  arma  As  the  device,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  other  nou*°*"^ 
respects,  is  original,  his  lordship  must  be  permitted  to  explain  it  in  his  own 
worda  In  a  letter  to  General  Nott,  dated  AJlahabad,  4th  July,  1842,  he 
wrote  &s  follows: — "Nothing  has  occurred  to  induce  me  to  change  my  first 
opinion,  that  the  measure  commended  by  considerations  of  political  and  military 
prudence,  is  to  bring  back  the  armies  now  in  A%hanistan  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  their  retirement  can  be  effected,  consistently  with  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  troops,  into  positions  wherein  they  may  have  easy  and  certain 
communication  with  India;  and  to  this  extent  the  instructions  you  have 
received  remain  unaltered,  but  the  improved  position  of  your  army,  with  suffi- 
cient means  of  carriage  for  as  large  a  force  as  it  is  necessary  to  move  in 
A%hanistan,  induce  me  now  to  leave  to  your  option  the  line  by  which  you 
shall  withdraw  your  troops  from  that  country."  His  lordship  next  proceeded 
to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  only  two  lines  supposed  to  be  practicable — the  one 
by  Quettah  and  Sukkur,  and  the  other  by  Ghuznee,  Cabool,  and  Jelalabad. 
By  the  former,  "there  is  no  enemy  to  oppose  you,"  and  "the  operation  is  one 
admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  success."  On  the  other  hand,  "if  you  determine 
upon  moving  upon  Ghuznee,  Cabool,  and  Jelalabad,  you  will  require  for  the 
transport  of  provisions  a  much  larger  amount  of  carriage,  and  you  will  be 
practically  without  communications  from  the  time  of  your  leaving  Candahar, 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  courage  of  your  army  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
communication  by  an  ultimate  junction  with  Major-general  Pollock."  After  ReeponBibi- 
adding  more  in  the  same  strain,  his  lordship  continued  thus: — "I  do  not  under-  on  the 
value  the  aid  which  our  government  in  India  would  receive  from  the  successful  ^****'* 
execution  of  a  march  through  Ghuznee  and  Cabool,  over  the  scenes  of  our  late 
disasters.  I  know  all  the  effects  which  it  would  have  on  the  minds  of  our 
soldiers,  of  our  allies,  of  our  enemies  in  Asia,  and  of  our  countrymen,  and  of 
all  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  an  object  of  just  ambition,  which  no  one 
more  than  myself  would  i-ejoice  to  see  effected ;  but  I  see  that  failure  in  the 
attempt  is  certain  and  irretrievable  ruin,  aad  I  would  inspire  you  with  the 
necessary  caution,  and  make  you  feel  that,  great  as  are  the  objects  to  be 
obtained  by  success,  the  risk  is  great  also."  It  was  scarcely  fair  to  blow  hot 
and  cold  in  this  manner,  and  instead  of  dictating  the  course  to  be  adopted,  to 
throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  selection  on  the  military  commander.  It  is 
easy  however  to  see  that  Lord  EUenborough,  while  professing  to  leave  the 
question  open,  had  not  only  decided  it  in  his  own  mind,  but  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  on  the  part  of  Nott  there  would  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Accordingly,  the  greater  part  of  his  letter  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
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A.D.  1842.  the  longer,  but  more  honourable  route,  would  certainly  be  chosen.  "  If  you 
should  be  enabled  by  a  coup  de  main  to  get  possession  of  Ghuznee  and  Cabool, 
luitruotioiis  you  will  act  as  you  see  fit,  and  leave  decisive  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  British 
the  gates  Of  army,  without  impeaching  its  humanity.  You  will  bring  away  from  the  tomb 
ofsom^ntfa.of  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee  his  club  which  hangs  over  it>  and  you  will  bring  away 
the  gates  of  his  tomb,  which  are  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnaiith.  These 
will  be  just  trophies  of  your  successful  march."  A[>parently  as  an  additional 
inducement  to  choose  the  Ghuznee  route,  Nott  was  informed  that  a  copy  of  bis 
letter  would  be  forwarded  to  Pollock,  with  instructions  to  make  a  forward 
movement  to  facilitate  his  advance,  and  that  the  operations  of  the  two  armies 
would  be  combined  upon  their  approach,  "so  as  to  eflFect  with  the  least  possible 
loss  the  occupation  of  Cabool,  and  to  keep  open  the  communication  between 
Cabool  and  Peshawer." 
Notfs march  The  Original  instmctions  of  the  ffovemor-general  to  retire  from  Afgrhanistan 
har  towards  by  the  ncarcst  practicable  route  having  been  virtually  withdrawn,  the  two 
generals  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  was 
somewhat  selfishly  and  ungenerously  thrown  upon  them,  and  had  no  sooner 
been  made  aware  by  correspondence  of  their  mutual  resolves  than  they  began 
to  execute  them.  Nott,  as  having  the  longer  march  to  perform,  was  the  first 
to  move.  Having  despatched  Brigadier  England  with  five  regiments  and  a 
half,  twelve  guns,  and  some  cavahy,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  by  the  Bolan 
Pass,  he  himself  prepared  to  take  the  much  longer  and  more  diflScult  route  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force.  Candahar  was  finally  evacuated  on  the  7th  of 
August,  and  on  the  9th  Nott  made  his  first  march  northward  in  the  direction 
of  Ghuznee.  A  proclamation  by  which  he  assured  the  population  "of  protec- 
tion, and  of  payment  for  every  article,"  was  attended  with  the  best  effects, 
and  the  march  continued  undisturbed  as  far  as  Mookur,  180  miles  north-east 
of  Candahar,  and  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ghuznee.  This  place  was  reached  on 
the  27th  of  August.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  made  their  appearance  in 
some  force,  and  there  was  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  a  conflict  was  at  hand. 
Shumsooden,  the  governor  of  Ghuznee,  was  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
*  siderable  force,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 

^  First  on-      defensible  on  the  entire  road  between  Candahar  and  CabooL     On  the  28th  of 

!  ^ththa     August  the  first  actual  skirmish  took   place,  and  with  a  result  not  at  all 

[  enemy.       creditable  to  the  British  arms.     The  grass-cutters  had  been  sent  out  for  forage, 

i  and  were  thus  engaged  when  it  was  reported  to  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  them 

I  that  the  enemy  had  come  suddenly  upon  them  and  were  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

He  at  once  moved  out  with  all  the  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  and  on  finding  that 
\  it  was  a  fake  alarm  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.     When  about  three  miles 

'  from  the  camp  he  fell  in  with  a  small  body  of  infantry,  and  having  easily  put 

fe  them  to  flight  was  tempted  to  follow  in  pursuit.     He  was  thus  brought  to  the 

i  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  on  winding  round  one  of  them  was  surprised  to 
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find  them  crowned  by  a  considerable  number  of  jezailchees,  who  immediately  a.d.  m?. 
opened  a  galling  fire.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  retreat,  which  was  made  in 
good  order,  until  a  kind  of  panic  was  produced  by  a  charge  of  about  150  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  and  the  British  troopers  actually  turned  and  fled.  On  seeing 
the  approach  of  the  British  main  body,  the  enemy,  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  already  achieved,  moved  off. 

The  effect  of  the  affair  of  the  28th  was  to  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  Shum- 
sooden's  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
spire him  with  so  much  confidence  that  he 
began  to  think  of  assuming  the  offensive. 
Accordingly  on  the  30th,  while  Nott  was 
marching  on  Ghoaine,  the  Afghan  governor 
moved  parallel  to  him,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  hills  to  the  right  To  tempt  him  to  a 
fair  trial  of  strength,  Nott,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  moved  out  with  one  half  of  his 
forca  The  challenge  was  at  once  accepted, 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  which  cannot  be 
more  briefly  or  fairly  described  than  in  the 
general's  despatch.  "The  enemy  advanced  in 
the  most  bold  and  gallant  manner,  each  divi- 
sion cheering  as  they  came  into  position; 
their  left  being  upon  a  hill  of  some  elevation, 
their  centre  and  right  along  a  low  ridge,  until 
their  flank  I'ested  on  a  fort  filled  with  men. 
They  opened  a  fire  of  small  arms,  supported 

by  two  six-pounder  horse-artillery  guns,  which  were  admirably  served;  our  !>«'«»* <>'**»• 
columns  advanced  upon  the  different  points  with  great  regularity  and  steadi- 
ness, and  after  a  short  and  spirited  contest,  completely  defeated  the  enemy, 
capturing  their  guns,  tents,  ammunition,  &c.,  &a,  and  dispersing  them  in  every 
direction;  one  hour  more  daylight  would  have  enabled  me  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  their  infantry.  Shumsooden  fled  in  the  direction  of  Ghuznee,  accom- 
panied by  about  thirty  horsemen." 

This  victory  allowed  the  British  force  to  advance  without  fui'ther  interrup-  Recaptnre 

*       of  Ghuznee. 

tion  to  Ghuznee.  "  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,"  says  Nott,  "  I  moved 
on  to  Ghuznee.  I  found  the  city  full  of  men,  and  a  range  of  mountains 
running  north-east  of  the  fortress  covered  by  heavy  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  the  gardens  and  ravines  near  the  town  were  also  occupied."  "  I  at  once 
determined  on  carrying  the  enemy's  mountain  positions  before  encamping  my 
force.  The  troops  ascended  the  height  in  gallant  style,  driving  the  enemy 
before  them  until  every  point  was  gained.  The  village  of  BuUool  is  situated 
about  600  yards  from  the  walls  of  Ghuznee,  upon  the  spur  of  the  mountain  to 
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AD.  1842.  the  north-east,  and  observing  it  to  be  a  desirable  spot  for  preparing  a  heavy 
battery,  to  be  placed  300  paces  in  advance,  I  ordered  it  to  be  occupied  by  two 
Recapture  rcgimcnts  of  infantry  and  some  light  guns,  and  retired  the  columns  into  camp, 
of  Ghuxnee.  rpj^^  engineer  officers,  sappers  and  miners,  and  infantry  working  parties,  were 
employed  under  the  direction  of  Major  Sanders,  during  the  night  of  the  5th,  in 
erecting  a  battery  for  four  eigbteen-pounders.  These  guns  were  moved  firom 
the  camp  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  but  before  they  had 
reached  the  position  assigned  them,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  the  fortresa"  Possession  of  the  place  being  thus  obtained,  what  was 
called  the  work  of  retribution  commenced  by  blowing  up  the  fortifications, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  principal  buildinga  The  anxiety  of  the  governor-general 
to  obtain  the  club  and  shield  of  Mahmood  of  Ohuznee,  and  the  gates  of  bis 
tomb,  said  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnauth,  was  not 
forgotten.  In  regard  to  the  club  and  shield,  his  lordship  could  not  be  gratified, 
as  they  had  disappeared  some  time  before ;  but  he  was  delighted  above  measure 
on  learning  that  the  gates  were  secured,  and  expressed  his  delight  in  a  private 
letter  to  General  Nott,  abounding  in  minute  and  frivolous  details  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  gates  were  to  be  paraded  on  the  march,  and  carried  to  their 
final  destinatioa 
Notft  Vic-  After  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  Nott  continued  his  march  and  met  with  no 

3Caidaii.  opposition  till  the  14th  of  September,  when  on  arriving  at  Maidan,  only  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Cabool,  he  found  Shumsooden,  Sultan  Jan,  and  other 
Afghan  chiefs,  prepared  to  dispute  his  further  progresa  Their  force,  estimated 
at  about  12,000  men,  occupied  a  series  of  heights  commanding  the  line  of  road. 
It  was  immediately  attacked.  The  result  is  given  in  a  single  sentence  of  Nott  s 
despatch  on  the  subject:  "Our  troops  beat  them  and  dislodged  them  in  gallant 
style,  and  their  conduct  afforded  me  the  greatest  satisfaction.**  This  was  the 
last  affair  of  any  consequence  in  which  the  Candahar  force  was  engaged  The 
march  of  the  17th  September  brought  it  within  five  miles  of  the  capital,  which 
was  already  in  the  occupation  of  General  Pollock,  of  whose  triumphant  march 
a  brief  account  must  now  be  given. 
Triumphant  The  forcc  under  General  Pollock,  mustering  about  8000  men,  made  its  first 
General  march  from  Jelalabad  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  reached  Gundamuck  on  the 
^  ^  23d.  Here,  as  the  enemy  appeared  in  some  force,  several  days  were  spent  in 
desultory  operations  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  detail,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  7th  of  September  that  the  march  was  resumed  by  the  first  division 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  while  the  second  division  under  General  M'Caskill 
prepared  to  follow  next  day.  On  the  8th  when  the  advance  reached  Jugdu- 
luck,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  occupying  the  heights  which  formed 
an  amphitheatre  inclining  to  the  left  of  the  road.  Without  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  second  division  Pollock  immediately  ordered  the  attack.  It  was  for 
some  time  met  with  great  firmness,  the  enemy  steadily  maintaining  their  posts 
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•while  the  shells  of  our  howitzers  were  bursting  among  them,  but  the  impetuous  ad.  mi. 
gallantry  of  the  assailants,  composed  chiefly  of  the  old  Jelalabad  garrison,  was 
irresistible,  and  a  complete  victory  was  gained.  The  success  of  the  first  division  The  Afghan 
materially  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  second,  and  both  divisions  again  united  rewive  to 
at  Tezeen  on  the  11th.  The  Afghan  chiefs,  having  become  convinced  of  their  mi^on. 
inability  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  held  a  conference,  and  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  submitting  to  terms.  With  this  view  Akbar 
Khan,  who  held  Captain  Troup  as  one  of  his  prisoners  or  hostages,  sent  for  him 
and  told  him  that  he  was  immediately  to  proceed  to  Gundamuck  to  General 
Pollock,  and  offer  on  the  part  of  the  A%han  chiefs  submission  to  any  teims  he 
might  be  pleased  to  dictate,  provided  he  would  stay  the  advance  of  his  army  on 
Cabool.  Troup  knowing  that  the  time  for  negotiation  had  passed,  represented 
the  utter  nselessness  of  the  proposed  journey.  Akbar  Khan  appears  to  have 
taken  the  same  view,  for  immediately  on  learning  that  the  British  force  was 
halting  in  the  Jugduluck  Pass,  and  might  probably  be  entangled  in  it,  he 
moved  his  camp  from  Boothauk  to  Khoord  Cabool,  and  then  hastened  forward 
to  Tezeen.  Here  the  British  position  was  by  no  means  free  from  peril.  It  was 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  completely  encircled  by  hilla  Some  of  these  had 
been  prudently  occupied,  but  many  others  remained,  of  which  the  enemy 
hastened  to  avail  themselves  by  posting  large  bodies  of  jezailchees  on  them. 
Sudi  was  the  state  of  matters  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  this  vaUey,  where  the  bones  of  one  British  force  already 
lay  bleaching,  was  again  to  become  the  scene  of  a  similar  disaster ;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  witness  the  retrieval  of  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms,  and  the  signal  punishment  of  Afghan  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  battle  was  about  to  be  fought  were  suflicient  B«»pt"re 

°  of  Cabool. 

to  call  forth  the  utmost  energies  of  the  combatants  on  both  sidea  The  Afghans, 
elated  with  their  previous  success  on  the  same  spot,  hoped  that  they  were  to 
achieve  a  second  and  still  more  glorious  victory,  while  they  also  knew  that 
defeat  would  involve  the  loss  of  their  capital,  and  it  might  be  the  loss  of  their 
national  independence.  The  British  were  animated  by  still  stronger  motives. 
Their  companions  in  arms  whose  remains  lay  scattered  around  them  were 
calling  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  the  only  question  now  was,  whether  by 
victory  they  were  to  give  a  true  response  to  this  call,  or  by  defeat  to  be  in  like 
manner  exterminated  Tlie  battle  began  with  a  body  of  Afghan  horse,  who, 
tempted  by  the  baggage  in  the  plain,  descended  in  the  hope  of  plunder.  Before 
they  coTild  effect  their  object  they  found  themselves  in  a  whirlwind  of  British 
cavalry,  who  at  once  threw  them  into  confusion  and  put  them  to  disastrous 
flight.  In  the  meantime  the  British  had  climbed  the  heights,  and  trusting  only 
to  the  bayonet  were  carrying  everything  before  them.  The  enemy  thus 
deprived  of  the  double  advantage  which  they  expected  to  find  in  their  elevated 
position  and  the  long  range  of  their  jezails,  made  a  very  ineffectual  resistance. 
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A.D.  1842.  As  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  British  had  cleared  the  ascent  they  acknowledged 
their  defeat  and  dispersed.  Akbar  Khan  fled  almost  unattended  to  the 
Raoaptnre  Ghorebund  valley,  leaving  his  troops  to  seek  their  safety  where  they  could; 
while  General  Pollock  continued  his  march  without  further  interruption  through 
Khoord  Cabool  and  Boothauk,  and  encamped  on  the  15th  of  September  on  the 
race-course  at  CabooL  On  the  following  day  he  proceeded  to  the  Bala  Hissar 
and  planted  the  British  colours  on  its  ramparts. 

The  Jelalabad  and  Candahar  forces  having  now  triumphantly  effected  a  junc- 
tion by  means  of  a  mutual  advance,  which  according  to  the  governor-general  was 

not,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  an  ad- 
vance at  all,  the  principal  thing  now 
remaining  was  to  commence  the  real 
withdrawal  by  evacuating  Afghanistan 
and  returning  to  India.  There  were 
still,  however,  several  objects  of  import- 
ance to  be  accomplished,  and  to  these  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert.  Tlie  first 
undoubtedly  was  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tivea  The  married  families  were,  as  has 
been  already  related,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Akbar  EJian  on  the  9th  of 
.  |;^™«^nB  mm\  \  January,  1842.  He  was  bound  by  ex- 
.  "^ipHk  ^^.  3.^R!^H  ^^  \  press  promise  to  protect  them  from  harm 
\  TT  JH^  ^&l  VT     \         and  conduct  them  in  safety  to  Jelalabad, 

which  the  unfortunate  Cabool  force  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  reach.    On  the 
11th  they  were  conducted  over  ground 
TowKEATTEz™,whe«o«.e^^^  thickly  strcwcd  with  the  mangled  re- 

mains of  their  slaughtered  countrjmen, 
Adventures  and  lodgcd  iu  the  fort  of  Tezeen.     On  the  13th  when  they  were  taken  to 


• 


of  the 


English  Jugduluck,  they  found  General  Elphinstone  and  Captain  Johnson,  who  had 
captives.  Yyeen  detained  as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jelalabad.  They  were  after- 
wards carried  from  place  to  place  in  Akbar  Khan's  train,  and  on  the  1 7th  were 
lodged  in  the  fort  of  Budeeabad,  belonging  to  Mahomed  Shah  Khan,  Akbar 
Khan's  father-in-law.  Here  Akbar  Khan  left  them,  and  they  continued  to 
reside  for  nearly  three  months,  suffering  many  privations,  but  also  enjojnng 
some  comforts,  of  which  none  were  more  highly  prized  than  the  privilege  of 
meeting  together  every  Sunday  for  religious  service.  Shortly  after  Sales 
signal  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan,  his  fatherin-law  arrived  with  a  large  party  of 
followers,  and  announced  to  the  captives  that  they  were  immediately  to  depart 
from  Budeeabad.  Of  their  new  destination  he  said  nothing,  but  like  a  mean- 
hearted  wretch  he  busied  himself  in  plundering  them.     Thus  stripped  of  evei^- 
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thing  of  value,  the  whole  of  the  captives  were  removed  under  a  guard  of  fifty  a.d.  i8a% 
Afghans,  and  commenced  a  mysterious  journey,  no  one  knew  whither.     After 
various  movements  they  were  brought  back  to  Tezeen  on  the  19th  of  April,  AdT«ntun» 
and  remained  there  till  the  22d,  when  they  wei-e  carried  off  towards  the  moun-  Engiiwh 
tains  and  lodged  in  a  place  called  Zandah.     The  only  persons  left  behind  were  "^^^^^^^ 
a  few  invalids,  one  of  them  General  Elphinstone,  who  was  completely  broken 
down  by  disease  and  anxiety,  and  a  few  days  after  breathed  his  last. 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  captives  were  brought  down  from  Zandah  and 
lodged  in  a  fort  belonging  to  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Ali  Mahomed,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loghur,  only  about  three  miles  from  CabooL  Here  their  privations  were 
far  fewer  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  their  captivity,  and 
they  were  even  permitted  to  exchange  visits  with  the  British  hostages  detained 
in  the  Bala  Hissar.  Ever  and  anon,  however,  they  were  alarmed  by  rumours 
that  Akbar  Khan  was  about  to  carry  them  off  to  Turkestan.     These  rumours  Their  w- 

^  moTftl  to 

were  only  too  well  founded,  for  on  the  25th  of  August  they  were  ordered  to  Bomian. 
start  for  Bamian  under  an  escort  of  300  men.  They  reached  it  on  the  3d  of 
September.  In  the  intention  of  Akbar  Khan  this  was  only  the  first  stage  of  their 
journey  to  a  hopeless  captivity  beyond  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  but  the  inhuman 
design  was  happily  frustrated.  Saleh  Mahomed,  the  commander  of  the  escort, 
was  not  inaccessible  to  a  bribe,  and  on  the  11th  of  September,  after  producing 
a  letter  from  Akbar  Khan,  instructing  him  to  convey  his  prisoners  to  Kooloom 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Wullee,  concluded  by  intimating  that  he  had  just 
received  a  messsage  sent  by  Mohun  Lai,  through  one  Syud  Moorteza  Shah, 
promising  that  if  he  would  release  the  prisoners,  General  Pollock  would  make 
him  a  present  of  20,000  rupees,  and  guarantee  him  in  a  pension  for  life  of  1000 
rupees  a  month.  "Now,"  continued  Saleh  Mahomed,  "I  know  nothing  of 
General  Pollock,  but  if  you  three  gentlemen  (Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Johnson) 
will  swear  by  your  Saviour  to  make  good  to  me  what  Syud  Moorteza  Shah 
states  that  he  is  authorized  to  offer,  I  will  deliver  you  over  to  your  own  people." 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  similar  proposal  had  been  mooted,  and  as  it  was 
now  made  in  earnest  it  was  at  once  accepted.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  Arrange- 
drawn  out  in  Persian,  and  signed  by  Messrs.  Pottinger,  Johnson,  Mackenzie,  wttingthom 
and  Lawrence.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: — ** Whenever  Saleh  Mahomed 
shall  free  us  from  the  power  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  we  agree  to  make  him 
a  present  of  20,000  rupees,  and  to  pay  him  monthly  the  sum  of  1000  rupees  ; 
likewise  to  obtain  for  him  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  government 
service."  The  four  officers  having  thus  bound  themselves  personally,  it  was 
only  fair  that  their  responsibility  shoul4  be  shared  by  their  fellow-captives. 
Tliis  was  accordingly  done  by  a  regular  agreement  in  the  following  terms, 
dated  "In  our  prison  at  Bamian,  11th  September,  18J?2:"  "We  whose  signa- 
tures are  hereunto  attached,  do  bind  ourselves  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  Major 
Pottinger,  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Johnson,  on  condition  of  our  release, being 
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A.i)  1842.  effected  by  an  arrangement  with  Saleh  Mahomed  Khan,  such  a  number  of 

month's  pay  and  allowances  as  they  shall  demand  from  us — such  pay  and 

Arrange-      allowauccs  to  bc  rated  by  the  scale  at  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  entitled  to 

nieiits  for 

setting  the  draw  from  the  date  of  our  release  from  captivity.  We  who  are  married  do 
ca^ivai  at  further  agree  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  our  wives  and  families  as  for  our- 
iibertj.  selves.  We  whose  husbands  are  absent  do  pledge  ourselves  in  proportion  to 
our  husbands'  allowances.  We  who  are  widows  (Lady  Macnaghten  and  Mre. 
Sturt)  do  pledge  ourselves  to  pay  such  sums  as  may  be  demanded  from  us  by 
Major  Pottinger,  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Johnson,  in  furtherance  of  the 
above  scheme." 

No  time  was  lost  by  Saleh  Mahomed  in  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, for  the  British  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  on  the  fort,  and  active 


Village  of  Uroundeh.  — From  Atkinson's  Sketches  in  Afglianbtan. 

Their  final  preparations  were  made  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  furnish  it  with  the 
necessary  supplies.  This  happily  proved  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  on 
the  15th  of  September  a  horseman  arrived  with  the  glad  news  of  Akbar  Khans 
defeat  by  General  Pollock  at  Tezeen.  The  resolution,  immediately  taken,  was 
to  quit  the  fort  and  start  for  CabooL  They  had  made  their  first  day's  journey, 
and  were  bivouacking  in  the  clear  moonlight,  when  another  horseman  arnved, 
to  intimate  that  Sir  Richmond  Shakespere,  General  Pollock's  military  secretary', 
at  the  head  of  600  Kuzzilbash  horse,  was  hastening  to  their  relief.  His  arrival 
on  the  17th  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  were 
prisonei's  no  longer.  An  agreeable  surprise  was  still  reserved  for  them.  On 
the  20th,  when  nearing  Urgimdeh,  a  large  body  of  British  infantry  and 
cavalry  was  perceived,  and  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  Sale  s  brigade,  with  the 
hero  himself  at  its  head.  The  meeting  may  be  better  conceived  than  described 
Shortly  after  the  reoccupation  of  Cabool,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send 
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General  M'Caskill  with  a  detachment  against  Istalif  in  the  Kohistan,  where  ad.  i842. 
Ameen-oollah  Khan  was  reported  to  be  collecting  the  remains  of  Akbar  Khan's 
defeated  army.    As  the  place,  situated  about  twenty  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cabool,  Expedition 

,  against 

on  a  spur  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  was  supposed  by  the  Afghans  to  be  almost  istaiif. 
impregnable,  and  had  in  consequence  been  selected  by  them  as  a  safe  asylum 
for  their  families  and  deposit  for  their  treasure,  considerable  resistance  was 
anticipated,  and  the  force  employed  was  proportionably  large.  M'Caskill  arrived 
within  four  miles  of  Istalif  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  found  that  its 
strength  had  apparently  not  been  overrated.  The  town  rose  in  terraces  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  and  besides  being  protected  by  numerous  forts^  was  accessible 
only  by  surmounting  heights  separated  by  deep  ravines,  or  threading  narrow 
passages  lined  on  each  side  by  strong  inclosure  walls  of  vineyards  and  gardena 
Fortunately  the  enemy,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  position,  had  not 
been  very  careful  in  making  their  arrangements  for  defence,  and  when  the 
British  troops  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  to  the  attack  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  they  soon  cleared  the  approachea  The  assault  immediately 
followed,  and  was  completely  successful.  In  the  town  much  booty  was  found, 
and  outrages  must  doubtless  have  been  committed^  but  the  victors  appear  to 
have  conducted  themselves  with  singular  moderation,  and  were  able  indignantly 
to  repel  the  calumnious  charges  of  barbarity  that  were  afterwards  brought 
against  them.  After  burning  down  about  a  third  part  of  the  town,  General 
M'Caskill  marched  northward  to  Charikur,  which  was  likewise  burned  down, 
as  a  kind  of  wild  revenge  for  the  annihilation  of  a  British  force  in  its  vicinity. 

Futteh  Jung,  who  on  the  murder  of  his  father  had  been  set  up  as  a  puppet  Puppet 
king,  had  soon  been  displaced,  and  after  suffering  imprisonment,  had  found  his  cabooi. 
way  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution  to  General  Pollock's  camp  at  Gundamuck. 
His  reception  was  firiendly,  and  he  was  even  encouraged  to  hope  that  British 
influence  would  yet  reinstate  him.  He  accordingly  accompanied  the  British 
force  to  Cabool,  and  formed  a  prominent  object  in  the  cavalcade  which  marched 
through  the  town  to  take  possession  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  When  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  ramparts,  he  had  already  seated  himself  on  the  musnud, 
and  again  performed  a  ceremony  of  installation,  at  which,  not  very  wisely,  the 
principal  British  officers  assisted.  Pollock  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state  on  the 
right  and  M'Caskill  on  the  left  of  the  throne.  The  countenance  thus  afforded 
him  was  of  little  avail,  and  when  he  saw  himself  about  to  be  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  by  the  approaching  departure  of  the  British  army,  he  announced 
his  wish  to  return  with  it,  rather  than  wear  a  crown  which  he  knew  would 
soon  cost  him  his  life.  The  throne  was  thus  once  more  vacant,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  fill  it.  A  candidate  was  found  in  the  young  prince  Shah- 
poor,  another  of  Shah  Shujah's  sons,  who,  undeterred  by  the  examples  of  his 
father  and  brother,  had  ambition  enough  to  risk  a  similar  fate.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  experienced  it,  for  the  British  forces  had  not  reached  India  when 
Vol.  III.  854 
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AD.  1842.  the  news  of  his  dethronement  arrived  One  thing  however  his  accession  had 
^  secured.  The  Bala  Hissar,  which  had  been  doomed  to  destruction,  was  saved, 
Deatruction  and  the  rctrfbution  which  it  had  been  judged  necessary  to  inflict  on  the  capital 
of  Afghanistan  for  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  its  inhabitants,  fell  chiefly  on 
the  Great  Bazaar,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the*  East,  which,  after  aa 
ineflectual  attempt  to  destroy  it  piece-meal  by  mechanical  agency,  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder.  There  was  something  wanton  in  thus  destroying  a  build- 
ing solely  devoted  to  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  only  excuse  for 
selecting  it  was,  that  the  mutilated  remains  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  had 
been  exposed  and  ignominiously  treated  within  its  walla 

The  British  army  finally  quitted  Cabool  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1842.  The 
advance  of  both  divisions  had  been  a  series  of  triumphs,  and  Lord  EUenborougli 
was  all  impatience  to  publish  them  to  the  world  in  ofiicial  proclamations.  When 
intelligence  of  the  re-occupation  of  Cabool  reached  him,  he  was  residing  at 
Simla,  and  immediately  prepared  the  necessary  document.  On  the  1st  of 
October  he  submitted  it  to  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  and  on  the  very  same  day  he 
signed  it.  In  the  date  and  place  of  execution  there  was  a  curious  coincidence, 
which  his  lordship  doubtless  perceived,  and  of  which  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
take  advantage.  Exactly  four  years  before,  on  the  very  same  day,  and  from 
the  very  same  room,  Lord  Auckland  had  issued  his  manifesto  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  undertaken  the  Afghan  war.  The  contrast  between 
that  document  and  the  one  now  issued  was  very  striking,  and  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  overlooked,  though  no  special  reference  had  been  made  to  it;  but 
Lord  Ellenborough  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  still  more  explicit,  and  without 
exactly  saying  it  in  words,  took  care  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  was  a  fer 
wiser  and  more  successful  statesman  than  his  predecessor.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation  with  the  date  1st  October. 
It  was  not  issued  for  many  days  after,  and  had  it  not  been  antedated,  might 
have  communicated  the  gratifyfng  intelligence  that  the  English  captives,  about 
whose  fate  the  public  mind  had  been  kept  anxiously  on  the  stretch,  were  at 
length  released.  This  fact  which  was  not  known  to  his  lordship  on  the  1st  of 
October,  was  known  to  him  when  he  issued  his  proclamation,  but  he  could  not 
mention  it  without  either  committing  an  anachronism,  or  altering  the  original 
date.  The  latter  alternative  his  vanity  would  not  permit  him  to  adopt,  and 
therefore  his  proclamation  when  it  appeared  ignored  the  most  interesting  fact 
which  he  could  have  inserted  in  it,  and  even  left  it  to  be  inferred,  as  Nott 
expressed  it  in  his  grufl*  way,  that  "the  captives  had  been  thrown  overboard 
by  the  government." 

Having  issued  his  proclamation.  Lord  Ellenborough  might  have  felt  that 
his  part  in  connection  with  the  A%han  war  was  played  out,  and  that  nothing 
more  remained  than  to  allow  the  troops  to  take  up  their  different  stations,  and 
then  await  the  honours  which  the  crown  might  be  pleased  to  confer  as  rewards 
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for  distinguished  services.     Unfortunately  for  himself,  his  lordship  took  a  very  a  d.  i842. 
different  view  of  the  course  to  be  adopted.     The  gates  of  Somnauth,  about 
which  he  had  been  so  puerile  and  minute  in  his  instructions,  and  to  which  he  Lord  EUen- 
attached  so  much  importance  that  he  had  required  Nott  to  guard  them  as  he  ^^ma. 
would  his  colours,  had  been  transported  to  the  frontier.     It  was  now  necessary  ^^'^'^t^""'' 
publicly  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  acquaint  the  world  with  the  mode  in  «***  °^ 

,  ,  Somnaiith. 

which  they  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  forthwith  appeared  an  address  in  which, 
indulging  in  extravagant  orientalisms,  he  sets  himself  at  open  variance  with  good 
taste,  right  feeling,  and  sound  policy.  As  a  specimen  of  this  miserable  effusion, 
and  in  justification  of  the  censure  passed  upon  it,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  its 
commencement. 

"From  the  Governor-general  to  all  the  Princes,  and  Chiefs,  and  People  of 
India. 

"My  Brothers  and  my  Friends, — Our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb 
of  Sultan  Mahomed  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee.  The  insult  of  800  years 
is  at  last  avenged.  The  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth,  so  long  the  memorial 
of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proudest  record  of  your  national  glory,  the 
proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus.  To  you, 
princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Bajwarra,  of  Malwah,  and  of  Gujerat,  I  shall 
commit  this  glorious  trophy  of  successful  war.  You  will  yourselves  with  all 
lionour  transmit  the  gates  of  sandal  wood  through  your  respective  territories, 
to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth.  The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at 
-what  time  our  victorious  army  will  first  deliver  the  gates  of  the  temple  into 
their  guardianship,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlej." 

When  the  "  proclamation  of  the  gates"  appeared,  it  was  received  with  many 
doubts  of  its  genuineness.  These,  however,  were  only  too  soon  dispelled  by  the 
stubborn  fact,  and  it  only  remained  for  his  friends  to  blush,  and  his  opponents 
to  exult  and  laugh  at  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  story  of  the 
gates  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  that  Lord  Ellenborough,  when 
he  indited  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  his  "song  of  triumph,''  was 
totally  in  error  as  to  the  point  of  fact.  The  gates  were  not  those  of  Somnauth, 
and  their  date  was  much  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee. 
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Relations  with  Sonde — Lord  EUenborough's  policy  in  regard  to  it — New  treaty— Proceedings  of  Sir 
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HostiHties  commenced — ^Victories  of  Maharajpoor  and  Puniar — New  treaty  with  Scindia— Abrupt 
recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

ffl|p**SWBURING  the  preparatious  for  the  final  evacuation  of  Afghanistan, 
Lord  Ellenborough 's  attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to 
Scinde.  Though  the  nature  of  the  government  of  this  territory, 
and  the  relations  established  with  its  Ameers  or  rulers,  were 
formerly  explained,  a  brief  recapitulation  will  not  be  unnecessary. 
A.D.  1842.  The  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Scindians  proper,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture  of  Hindoos  and  Beloochees.  The  last  had  long  been  the  dominant 
ReutioM  race,  but  a  change  had  at  no  distant  period  taken  place  in  the  ruling  dynasty, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  Talpoora  tribe  for  that  of  the  Kalloras.  The  govern- 
ment was  a  kind  of  family  confederation.  The  Talpoora  chiefe,  when  they  first 
obtained  supremacy,  were  four  brothers,  who  portioned  out  the  countrj'^  into 
four  separate  independencies,  one  for  each  brother,  though  they  still  continued 
so  closely  related,  that  they  might  be  said  to  govern  in  common.  By  the 
death  of  one  of  the  brothers  without  issue,  the  number  of  reigning  families  was 
reduced  to  three,  and  on  the  death  of  Ali  Moorad,  the  last  surviving  brother, 
in  1833,  famUy  dissensions  broke  out,  and  were  not  suppressed  till  the  country 
it«  native  had  bccn  subjected  to  the  calamities  of  a  civU  war.  By  the  ultimate  arrange- 
'  ment,  the  government  still  remained  vested  in  the  three  families,  at  the  head 
of  which  respectively  were  Nusseer  Khan  at  Hyderabad,  Roostum  Khan  at 
Blhyrpoor,  and  Shere  Mahomed  Khan  at  Meerpoor.  Between  these  Ameers, 
though  they  all  claimed  to  be  independent,  degrees  of  precedency  were  recog- 
nized, and  Roostum  Khan,  perhaps  because  he  was  the  oldest,  and  nearest  to 
the  original  stock,  was  regarded  as  their  head.  These  three  Ameers,  considered 
as  the  rulers  of  their  respective  families,  were  all  independent  princes,  but  each 
exercised  his  authority  under  considerable  limitations,  as  he  was  not  entitled 
to  act  without  consulting  with  the  other  members  of  his  own  family.  In  this 
way,  Roostum  Khan  had  for  his  colleagues  in  the  government  at  Khyrpoor 
Nusseer  Khan,  All  Moorad  Khan,  and  Shakur  Khan,  and  Nusseer  Khan  at 
Hyderabad,  Shahdad  Khan,  Hussein  Ali  Khan,  Mahomed  Khan,  and  Sobhdar 
Khan. 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Scinde  had  early  engaged  the  attention 
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of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they  had  been  permitted,  though  not  without  ad.  isas. 
much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  native  authorities,  to  establish  an  agency 
at  Tatta,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indua  Owing  to  misunderstandings  and  commercial 
occasional  acts  of  caprice  and  violence,  this  agency  never  made  much  progress,  g^/e. 
and  was  at  last  withdrawn.  The  subject,  however,  was  not  lost  sight  of, 
and  after  several  less  important  attempts  to  establish  more  extensive  commercial 
relations  with  Scinde,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  governor-general,  despatched 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Pottinger  on  a  special  mission  to  Hyderabad. 
The  main  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers, 
that  conquest  rather  than  commerce  was  intended,  and  accordingly,  when  a 
treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  special  articles  were  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  the  apprehensions  thus  not  unnaturally  entertained.  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit  than  these  articles,  which,  notwithstanding  subsequent  arrange- 
ments»  remained  intact,  and  were  in  full  force  in  1838^  when  Lord  Auckland, 
having  finally  adopted  his  &tal  Afghan  policy,  began  to  inaugurate  it  by  doing 
wholesale  injustice.  The  articles  forbade  the  transport  of  troops  and  military 
stores  by  the  Indus,  but  as  this  mode  of  transport  seemed  necessary.  Lord 
Auckland,  by  his  simple  fiat,  set  the  treaty  aside,  and  intimated  to  the  Ameers 
that,  as  he  found  it  inconvenient  to  fulfil,  he  had  resolved  to  violate  its  obliga- 
tions. The  Ameers,  after  struggling  in  vain  against  this  injustice,  were  obliged 
to  succumb,  and  then  learned  that  much  worse  was  in  store  for  them.     At  the  LoniAuok- 

•  •  •        land's  dia- 

very  time  when  the  governor-general  was  openly  violating  solemn  treaties  x«gazdofit« 
because  he  could  not  conveniently  observe  them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  station  ®^"«*****°^ 
a  body  of  reserve  at  Kurrachee,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the  Ameers 
in  check.  This  was  but  a  preliminary  step  to  a  forced  treaty,  by  which  they 
were  not  only  deprived  of  their  independence  by  the  admission  of  a  subsidiary 
force,  but  taken  bound  to  pay  for  this  force  a  sum  of  three  lacs  per  annum. 
It  waa  in  vain  that  one  of  the  Ameers,  taking  the  previous  treaties  from  a  box, 
indignantly  asked,  "What  is  to  become  of  all  these?"  and  then  observed  that, 
''  since  the  day  that  Scinde  has  been  connected  with  the  English  there  has 
always  been  something  new;  your  government  is  never  satisfied;  we  are 
anxious  for  your  friendship,  but  we  cannot  be  continually  persecuted;  we  have 
given  a  road  to  your  troops  through  our  territories,  and  now  you  wish  to 
remain."  An  army  was  at  hand  to  impose  the  treaty,  if  it  was  not  voluntarily 
accepted,  and  the  Ameers  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign  their  independence, 
by  agreeing  to  accept  and  pay  for  a  subsidiary  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprive  themselves  of  what  they  regarded  as  a  main  source  of  their  revenue, 
by  abolishing  all  tolls  on  boats  navigating  the  Indua 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  so  well  aware  of  the  injustice  with  which  the 
Ameers  had  been  treated,  that  he  had  declared  it  "  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  could  entertain  friendly  feelings,"  and  he  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  to  make  some  allowance  for  them,  if,  during  the  tragedy  which  was 
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A.I)  1842.  acted  in  Afghanistan,  they  had  manifested  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature. 

This,  however,  was  a  degree  of  generosity  for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  and 

Lord  Ellen-  hcnce,  while  he  admitted  that  "  we  would  not  be  justified  in  inflicting  punish- 

instrootioDfl  mcnt  upon  the  thoughts,"  he  issued  his  instructions  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Charles 

ch^tL      Napier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Scinde,  in  the 

^'^  Ihe  following  terms :  **  Should  any  Ameer  or  chief  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty  of 

Ameon  of   aJliauce  or  friendship,  have  evinced  hostile  designs  against  us,  during  the  late 

events,  which  may  have  induced  them  to  doubt  the  continuance  of  our  power, 

it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  governor-general  to  inflict  upon  the  treachery 

of  such  ally  and  friend  so  signal  a  punishment  as  shall  effectually  deter  others 

from  similar  conduct."     He  was  pleased,  however,  to  add  that  ''  he  would  not 

proceed  in  this  course  without  the  most  ample  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 

guilt  of  the  accused,"  and  hence  Sir  Charles  Napier  considered  it  as  his  first 

business  to  ascertain  whether  such  evidence  could  be  found.     The  result  was 

communicated  in  a  paper   entitled    ''Return  of  Complaints,''   in  which  the 

delinquencies  of  every  particular  Ameer  were  carefully  enumerated. 

Report  by  This  retum  of  complaints  Sir  Charles  Napier  accompanied  with  a  lengthened 

SirChArlttJi.  .  *  . 

report,  which  commenced  as  follows:  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  note  how  we  came 
to  occupy  Scinde,  but  to  consider  the  subject  as  it  stands.  We  are  here  by 
right  of  treaties  entered  into  by  the  Ameers,  and  therefore  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  themselves;  for  rights  held  under  treaty  are  as  sacred  as  the  right 
which  sanctions  that  treaty.  There  does  not  appear  any  public  protest  reps- 
tered  against  the  treaties  by  the  Ameers;  they  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
free  expressions  of  the  will  of  the  contracting  parties."  Having  thus  cleared 
the  way  by  promulgating  a  theory  which  he  knew  to  be,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
totally  at  variance  with  fact,  he  proceeded  to  argue,  that  a  rigid  adherence  to 
treaty  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  Ameers,  because  the  effect  would  be,  "  to 
favour  our  Indian  interests  by  abolishing  barbarism  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  society,"  and  in  short,  obliging  the  Ameers  to  do  "  that  which 
honourable  civilized  rulers  would  do  of  their  own  accord"  But  here  an  impor- 
tant question  arises.  Would  a  rigid  adherence  to  treaties  suffice  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  contemplated  by  them?  The  government  of  the 
Ameers,  **  hated  by  its  subjects,  despotic,  hostile  alike  to  the  interests  of 
England  and  of  its  own  people,  a  government  of  low  intrigue,  and  so  constituted 
that  it  must  fidl  to  pieces  by  the  vices  of  its  construction,"  will  be  constantly 
j  .coming  into  collision  with  us.     The  consequence  may  easily  be  foreseen.     "  The 

I  more  powerful  government  will  at  no  distant  period  swallow  up  the  weaker;'* 

I  in  other  words,  Scinde  miust  sooner  or  later  form  part  of  British  India.    If  so, 

"  would  it  not  then  be  better  to  come  to  that  result  at  once?"    To  this  question, 
proposed  by  himself,  Sir  Charles  Napier  gave  the  following  answer:    **  /  thM 
\  it  would  be  better  if  it  can  be  done  with  honesty"    This  point  of  honesty, 

^  which  at  first  sight  looked  formidable,  was  easily  disposed  of  by  the  following 
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simple  consideratioiL      **  The  refractory  Ameers  break  the  treaty  to  gratify  ad.  ms. 
their  avarice,  and  we  punish  the  breach.     I  perceive  no  injustice." 

In  the  interval,  while  awaiting  Lord  Ellenborough's  final  answer,  Sir  Charles  oppre«ive 
Napier  saw  plainly  that  the  Ameers  were  mustering  their  forces,  and  would  ^^'Z 
not  submit  to  the  terms  about  to  be  proposed  to  them,  without  making  a  trial  '^"**"^ 
of  their  strength.     He  made  his  preparations  accordingly,  and  with  full  confid- 
ence in  the  issue,  though  he  knew  that  in  point  of  numbers  his  little  force 
would  be  a  mere  handful  compared 
to  that  of  the  enemy.     On  the  2d  of 
December  the  treaty,  as  Lord  EUen- 
borough   had  finally  sanctioned  it, 
was  transmitted  to  Hyderabad,  and 
on  the  4th  to  Khyrpoor.     Its  terms 
were  harsh  in  the  extreme,  and  still 
more   humiliating  than  harsh.      In 
addition  to  the  cessions  of  territory 
demanded,  the  Ameers  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  generally 
recognized  privileges  of  sovereignty, 
that  of  coining  money  in  their  own 
name.    In  future  the  British  govern- 
ment would  appropriate  this  privilege 
to  itself,  and  establish  a  currency  in 
which  the  coins  were  to  bear  on  one 
.side  **  the  eflSgy  of  the  sovereign  of 
England."     In  short  every  article  in 
the  treaty  was  worded  as  if  the  ob- 
ject had  been  to  provoke  a  refusal, 
and  then  take  advantage  of  it.    We 

can  easily  imderstand  that  the  Ameers  received  the  treaty  ''with  great 
apparent  disgust,'*  and  that  for  a  time  nothing  was  talked  of  in  their  dur- 
bars but  war,  "open  or  concealed."  Prudence,  in  the  meantime,  suggested 
the  latter,  and  the  unfailing  resource  of  negotiation  was  resorted  to.  This 
deceived  no  one,  and  least  of  all  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  on  the  9th  of 
December  sent  a  letter  to  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpoor,  in  which  he  thus  addressed 
them: — "Your  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  governor-general,  and  your 
friendship  for  our  nation,  shc«uld  be  beyond  doubt,  because  you  have  solemnly 
assured  me  of  the  sama  We  are  friends.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  inform  you 
of  strange  rumours  that  reach  me.  Your  subjects,  it  is  said,  propose  to  attack 
my  camp  in  the  night  time.  This  would  of  course  be  without  your  knowledge, 
and  would  also  be  very  foolish,  because  •  my  soldiers  would  slay  those  who 
attacked  them ;  and  when  day  dawned  I  would  march  to  Khyrpoor,  transport 
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A.D.  1842.  the  inhabitants  to  Sukkur,  and  destroy  your  capital  city — with  exception  of 
your  highnesses'  palace,  which  I  would  leave  standing  alone,  as  a  mark  of  my 
The  Ameen  rcspcct  for  your  highucsses,  and  of  my  conviction  that  you  have  no  authority 
over  your  subjects.  I  should  also  entrench  so  fiir  on  your  highnesses'  treasury 
as  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  operation ;  because  it  is  just  that  governors 
should  pay  for  the  mischiefs  their  subjects  inflict  on  their  neighbours.  I  there- 
fore advertise  your  highnesses  of  the  destruction  which  such  an  attempt  on  my 
camp  would  inevitably  draw  down  upon  Khyrpoor,  in  order  that  you  may 
warn  your  people  against  committing  any  act  of  hostility." 
Their  pro-  Thcsc   meuaccs,   notwithstanding  the  jocular  terms  in   which  they  are 

^^J^**'  expressed,  were  not  lost  upon  the  Ameers,  who  at  once  redoubled  their  profes- 
h^rtmt"**  sions  of  submission  and  their  preparations  for  hostilitiea  Sir  Charles  Napier 
against  the  therefore  announced  to  them  that  he  would  proceed  forthwith  to  occupy  tbeir 
territory,  and  with  this  view  began  on  the  10th  of  December  to  convey  his 
troops  across  the  Indus  from  Sukkur.  Meer  Roostum,  the  turbaned  Ameer,  a 
feeble  and  imbecile  old  man,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  was  in  the  greatest 
alarm.  He  knew  that  his  brother  Ali  Moorad,  by  strong  professions  of  submis- 
sion, had  gained  the  ear  of  the  British  commander,  and  was  intriguing  to 
supplant  him.  According  to  the  form  of  government  established  in  Scinde, 
Ali  Moorad  was  entitled  to  be  his  successor,  but  even  this  Meer  Roostum  ^^ 
not  disposed  to  concede,  and  he  had  set  his  heart  on  securing  the  succession  to 
the  turban  to  his  own  son.  After  crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and 
encamping  at  Roree,  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  within  a  march  of  Khyrpoor, 
which  is  only  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  This  brought  matieis  to  a  crisis, 
and  Meer  Roostum  wrote  to  say  that,  feehng  himself  powerless  in  the  liands  of 
his  own  family,  he  had  resolved  to  escape  to  the  British  camp.  As  it  was  feared 
that  his  presence  there  might  prove  a  source  of  embarrassment,  the  answer 
returned  to  his  proposal  was  that  he  would  find  a  more  appropriate  asylum  in 
the  camp  of  Ali  Moorad.  Either  in  consequence  of  this  answer  or  some  more 
private  arrangement,  Meer  Roostum  took  refuge  in  his  brother's  fort  of  Deejee- 
kote,  about  ten  miles  south  of  his  capital.  Meanwhile  Meer  Roostqm's  formal 
acceptance  of  the  new  treaty  and  all  its  rigorous  and  humiliating  exactions 
having  been  obtained,  he  was  henceforth  to  be  r^arded  as  a  British  ally,  and 
the  territory  of  Upper  Scinde,  of  which  Khyrpoor  was  the  capital,  became 
PrepantioDs  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  British  protection.  A  necessary  consequence  was  that 
***  those  chiefe  who  refused  to  follow  in  Meer  Roostum's  wake,  and  submit  to  the 
treaty,  were  held  to  be  public  enemies.  The  leading  malcontents  were  Meer 
Roostum  s  son  and  nephew,  who  instead  of  submitting  fled  to  their  forts  in  the 
desert  The  most  important  of  these  was  Emaumghur,  situated  about  eighty 
miles  south-east  of  Khyrpoor,  and  nearly  100  north-east  of  Hyderabad.  Here  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  had  assembled  under  these  two  leaders,  who  believ- 
ing their  position  unassailable,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it 
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deemed  it  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  their  bostUe  intentions.    Sir  Charles   ad. i848. 
Napier  determined  to  teach  them  that  they  were  not  so  secure  as  they  imagined, 
and  immediately  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  Emaumghur. 

While  preparing  for  the  expedition  the  British  commander  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  the  escape  of  Meer  Boostmn,  apparently  with  Ali  Moorad's 
connivance.     The  point  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  as  Ali  had  previously 


Mecr  Mahomed,  Hbkb  Ncbbker  Khak,  ako  Mesr  Nour  Mahoud,  three  principal  Ameen  of  Sdnde. 

FrMn  wagrtrlng  In  lOaatimM  Lsndon  Newt. 

induced  or  compelled  his  brother  to  resign  the  turban  to  him  in  the  most  formal  Expedition 
manner,  the  probability  is  that  he  wished  to  make  his  possession  more  secure  Horn- 
by frightening  Meer  Roostum  into  a  flight  which  would  leave  him  sole  master.  ***^' 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  a  change  of  plans  would  be  necessary,  as  the 
enemy  were  reported  to  be  mustering  in  great  strength  at  a  place  called  Dhinjee, 
but  it  was  ultimately  found  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  deviate  from  the 
original  plan,  and  the  march  into  the  desert  was  commenced.  As  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  afterwards  declared  the  march  upon  Emaumghur  "  one  of  the 
most  curious  military  feats  which  I  have  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or  have 
ever  perused  an  account  of  in  my  life,"  some  details  of  it  will  naturally  be 
expected  The  plan  adopted  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  pwn  words: — " My  plans  are  fixed  to  march  to  the  edge  of  the  desert; 
then  encamp,  select  500  of  the  strongest  Europeans  and  natives,  mount  them 
on  camels,  and  load  all  my  other  camels  with  water,  except  a  few  to  carry 
rationa  My  camel  battery  also  shall  go,  and  as  many  irregular  horse  as  it  shall 
be  prudent  to  take,  and  then  slap  upon  Emaumghur  in  the  heart  of  the  desert; 
if  it  surrenders,  good ;  if  not,  it  shall  have  such  a  hammering  as  shall  make  the 
fire  fly  out  of  its  eyes.  While  this  is  going  on,  my  camels  shall  go  back  for 
provisions,  and  water  is  abundant  at  Emaumghur.  My  expectation  is  that 
four  shells,  out  of  the  four  hundred,  vrith  my  battery,  will  produce  a  surrender, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  escalade,  for  which  I  am  prepared" 

Leaving  Khyrpoor,  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  on  the  8d  of  January,  1843,  at 
Khanpoor,  and  on  the  4th  at  Deejeekote.     On  the  following  day  he  made  his 
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AD.i84«.  final  arrangements  for  crossing  the  desert     "On  the  night  of  the  5th  we 
moved  with  350  of  the  22d  regiment  (queen's),  all  mounted  on  camels,  two 
Expedition   soldieTS  ou  cach.     We  have  two  24  lb.  howitzers,  with  double  teams  of  camels, 
Bmaum      and  two  huudrcd  of  the  Scinde  horse,  and  provisions  for  fifteen  days ;  water 
'^"'         for  four."     On   the  7th  Choonka,  twenty-five  miles  firom   Deejeekote,  was 
reached.     Though  the  enemy  had  repeatedly  shown  himself  no  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  at  last,  on  arriving  on  the  12th  before  Emaumghur,  it  was 
found  to  be  evacuated.     The  fort,  built  of  burned  brick  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  round  towers,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  inclosed  by  an  exterior 
wall,  was  of  great  strength,  and  capable  of  resisting  aaiy  force  without  artillery. 
In  this  arm,  however,  Sir  Charles  was,  as  we  have  seen,  well  provided,  and 
must  therefore  have  made  good  the  capture,  though  it  might  have  been  preceded 
by  a  perilous  delay.     Having  halted  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  shatter 
Emaumghur  to  atoms,  with  10,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  the  expeditionary  force 
retraced   its  steps,  and  on  the   21st   of  January  arrived  at  Peer  Abubekr, 
situated  within  Scinde  proper,  eight  miles  south  of  Deejeekote,  on  the  road 
from  Khyrpoor  to  Hyderabad. 
Proceedings         Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  which  he  had  left  at  Deejeekote,  Sir 
bad.  Charles  commenced  his  march  southward  in  the  direction  of  Hyderabad,  hoping 

that  the  consternation  produced  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Emaum- 
ghur would  smooth  the  way  and  render  actual  hostilities  unnecessary.  At  tbe 
outset  it  seemed  that  this  hope  was  about  to  be  realized.  The  Ameers,  a&aid 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  final  rejection  of  the  treaty,  professed  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  it,  and  even  fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  formally  to  sign 
it.  Procrastination,  however,  was  their  object,  and  they  managed  to  weave 
various  pretexts  for  delay.  Major  Outram,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  gave  them  more  credit  for  sincerity 
than  they  deserved,  and  even  became  so  far  their  dupe  as  to  propose  that  Sir 
Charles  Napier  should  leave  his  army  behind  and  come  in  person  to  Hyderabad 
sirch*rie«  "This,"  Said  the  commissioner,  "will  remove  all  difficulties."  '*  Yes,"  was  the 
advances  Tcply,  "and  my  head  from  my  shoulders. '*  That  in  this  instance  the  military 
npon  It.  j^^^  formed  a  more  correct  judgment  than  the  political  officer  was  soon  made 
manifest.  On  the  12th  of  February,  twenty-five  Beloochee  chiefs  of  the  Murree 
tribe,  with  their  followers,  being  taken  in  arms,  were  arrested.  On  Hyat  Khan, 
who  held  the  chief  command,  was  found  an  order  from  Mahomed  Khan,  one  of 
the  Hyderabad  Ameers,  directing  him  to  aasemhle  every  Toale  able  to  wield  a 
sword,  and  join  his  victorious  Beloochee  troops  dt  Meanee  on  the  9th.  On 
the  very  day  when  this  discovery  was  made,  the  Ameers  met  in  full  durbar, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Nusseer  Khan  of  Khyrpoor,  signed  what  was  justly 
styled  a  penal,  and  was  to  them  a  most  obnoxious  treaty.  This,  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  conclusion  of  a  peaceful  aii-angement,  was  only  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  system  of  duplicity.     The  Ameers  had  only  been  endeavouring  to  gain 
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time  to  complete  their  military  preparations.     These,  however,  they  were  at  a.d.  i84s. 
last  obliged  to  precipitate,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  too  well  aware  of  their  real 
intentions,  refused  to  listen  to  their  procrastinating  pleas,  and  was   rapidly  Advance  on 
advancing  on  Hyderabad.     On  the  15th  of  February  he  reached  New  Halla,  ^^^^^^ 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Hyderabad,  and  there  learned  that  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  his  nearer  approach  the  Ameers  had  commenced  actual  liostilities  by  a 
formidable  attack  on  the  British  residency  in  that  capital.     Fortunately  the 
few  troops  within  the  indosure,  though  not  exceeding  in  all  100  men,  after 
gallantly  resisting  all  the  attempts  of  an  enemy,  estimated  at  8000,  to  force  an 
entrance,  were  able,  when  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  to  embark 
on  board  a  steamer  which  lay  in  the  river,  and  thus  escaped  the  slaughter  to 
^which  the  Beloochees  had  doomed  them. 

The  sword  being  now  the  only  arbiter.  Sir  Charles  Napier  moved  his  camp  Preparation. 
first  to  Muttaree,  and  then  to  Meanee.  The  latter  place,  situated  only  six 
miles  north  of  Hyderabad,  was  reached  on  the  l7th  of  February,  and  was 
destined,  ere  that  day  closed,  to  become  femous  in  the  military  annals  of  British 
India.  When  at  Halla^  the  British  commander  had  a  choice  of  two  roads,  one 
by  the  river  which  would  bring  him  directly  in  front  of  the  enemy,  leaving 
their  rear  open ;  and  the  other  by  JamhaUaka  Tanda,  which  would  turn  their 
right,  and  force  them  to  fight  with  their  back  to  the  Indus.  His  inclination 
was  to  take  the  latter,  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  if  victorious,  I  should 
utterly  extirpate  the  Beloochee  army,  and  I  am  as  sure  of  victory  as  a  man 
who  knows  that -victory  is  an  accident  can  be."  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  how  happily  his  well-known  hardihood  was  tempered  with  caution 
than  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrivea  It  must  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
After  mentioning  the  strong  temptation  to  choose  the  Jamhallaka  Tanda 
road,  he  says:  "It  is  dangerous — 1.  Because  2800  men  will  be  opposed  to 
25,000  or  30,000,  and  these  are  stiff  odda  2.  A  reverse  would  cast  me  off  from 
the  river  and  my  supplies.  3.  A  repulse  would  add  20,000  men  to  the  enemy ; 
for  barbarians  hold  no  faith  with  the  beaten,  and  numbers  are  now  abiding  the 
issue  of  the  first  fight  ...  All  the  doubtful  would  on  a  repulse  turn  upon 
us,  and  certainly  it  is  no  over-estimate  to  say,  that  with  a  beaten  force  I  should 
have  to  fight  a  way  to  Sukkur  through  60,000  men."  In  regard  to  the  river 
road,  he  says;  "It  is  shorter,  and  my  right  flank  is  secure;  if  worsted,  my 
provisions  are  safe  in  the  steamers;  the  nearer  the  river  the  more  ditches,  and 
as  the  Ameers  have  most  cavalry  that  suits  me  best.  They  have  20,000 
horsemen;  mine  are  but  800,  and  a  victory  will  not  therefore  ^be  so  decisive; 
still  I  can  pursue  them  with  vigour.  Yes!  I  will  march  along  the  river  and 
trust  to  manoeuvring  in  the  battle  for  turning  their  right,  without  losing  the 
river  myself." 

The  British  force,  mustering  2800  men  of  all  arms,  with  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  started  from  Muttaree  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  after 
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A.D.  1848.  a  march  of  four  hours,  discovered  the  enemy  stron^y  posted,  having  each  of 
their  flanks  covered  with  a  wood,  and  in  front  the  bed  of  a  river,  now  dry,  but 
victoty  at  with  a  high  bank  At  9  A.iiL  the  British  were  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and 
**"**■  began  to  advance  from  the  right  in  echelons  of  battalions,  the  artillery  and  her 
majesty's  22d  regiment  in  line  forming  the  leading  echelon,  the  25th  native 
infantry  the  second,  the  12th  native  infantry  the  third,  and  the  Ist  grenadier 
native  infimtry  the  fourth.  The  9th  Bengal  light  cavalry  formed  the  reserve 
in  rear  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Poonah  horse,  together  with  four  companies  of 
infantry,  guarded  the  baggage.  "  In  this  order  of  battle,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  **  we  advanced  as  at  a  review,  over  a  fine  plain  swept  by  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy/'  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  being  not  more  than  1000 
yards,  was  soon  traversed,  and  the  battle  became  general  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  combatants  coming  at  once  to  close  quarters,  "  fought  for  three 
hours  or  more  with  great  fury,  man  to  man.  Then,"  continues  the  despatch, 
*'  was  seen  the  superiority  of  the  musket  and  bayonet  over  the  sword,  and 
shield,  and  matchlock.  The  brave  Beloochees,  first  dischai^ging  their  matchlocks 
and  pistols,  dashed  over  the  bank  with  desperate  resolution,  but  down  went 
these  bold  and  skilful  swordsmen  under  the  superior  power  of  the  musket  and 
bayonet"  At  one  time  the  22d,  25th,  and  12th  regiments  were  almost  over- 
borne by  the  courage  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  but  a  brilliant  charge  by  the 
9th  Bengal  cavalry  and  the  Scinde  horse  completely  relieved  them,  by  forcing 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  capturing  a  standard  and  several  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  even  driving  a  large  body  of  horse  beyond  their  own  camp. 
"  This  charge,"  says  Sir  Charles,  '*  decided  in  my  opinion  the  crisis  of  the  action, 
for,  from  the  moment  the  cavalry  were  seen  in  rear  of  their  right  flank,  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  slackened,  the  22d  r^ment  forced  the  bank,  the  25th 
and  12th  did  the  same,  the  latter  regiment  capturing  several  guns,  and  the 
victory  was  decided."  The  loss  of  the  British  was  256  killed  and  wounded; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  5000.  The  results  of  the  victory  were  the 
capture  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  ammunition,  standards,  and  camp, 
with  considerable  stores  and  some  treasure,  the  personal  submission  of  the 
Ameers,  who  yielded  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  surrender  of 
Hyderabad,  on  the  great  tower  of  which  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
20th  of  February. 
Share  Ma-  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  victory  of  Meanee,  the  war  was  not  yet 

iu  ormfl.  terminated  Shere  Mahomed  of  Meerpoor,  the  most  talented  of  all  the  Ameers, 
was  on  the  way  to  join  his  confederates  when  he  learned  their  signal  defeat 
The  British  commander  offered  to  accept  his  submission  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  Ameers,  but  he  disdained  to  yield,  and  kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
force  which  continued  to  accumulate  till  it  amounted  to  about  20,000  men. 
For  some  time  after  his  victory.  Sir  Charl&s  Napier  was  not  able  to  muster  a 
disposable  force  of  2000  men,  and  therefore,  instead  of  entering  on  a  new  cam- 
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paign,  prudently  formed  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  a.d.  i843. 
and  also  constructed  a  fort  on  the  right  bank,  as  a  protection  to  the  steamers 
which  carried  his  supplies.     Here  he  remained  waiting  for  reinforcements,  and  shere  Ma- 
consoling  himself  with  the  reflection;    "If  he  (Shere  Mahomed)  assails  my  i^nnt 
works,  he  will  be  beaten ;  if  he  does  not,  the  delay  will  exhaust  his  money, 
seeing  that  the   Beloochees  are  as  rapacious  as  they  are  brave."     He  had 
not    miscalculated       The 
Ameer      gradually       ap 
proached  nearer  and  near- 
er, and  seeing  no  appear- 
ance of  being  attacked,  be- 
came so  confident  of  suc- 
cess, that  on  the  15th  of 
March,  when  only  twelve 
miles  distant,   he   sent  a 
letter  offering  to  allow  the 
British  to  quit  the  country 
on  liberating  the  Ameers, 
and  restoring  what  they 
had  taken.     "Just  as  his 
messengers  delivered  this 
letter,"   sajrs    Sir   Charles 
Napier,  "  the  evening  gun 
was  fired.     There,  said  I,  do  you  hear  that?     Yes.     Well,  that  is  your  answer." 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  British  victory  *t 

^  .  Dubba. 

force,  increased  to  5000  men,  immediately  prepai'ed  to  assume  the  offensive. 
With  this  view  it  moved  from  Hyderabad  at  daybreak  of  the  24th,  and  after  a 
march  of  four  miles  arrived  at  Dubba.  Here  the  enemy,  consisting  of  20,000 
men  of  all  arms,  were  found  strongly  posted  behind  a  kind  of  double  nidlah, 
formed  by  two  deep  parallel  ditches,  the  first  8  feet  deep  and  22  feet  wide,  and 
the  second  17  feet  deep  and  42  feet  wide.  Between  the  two  was  a  bank 
43  feet  wide.  The  attack  was  immediately  commenced,  the  whole  of  the  British 
artillery  opening  on  the  enemy's  position,  while  the  line  led  by  her  majesty's 
22d  advanced  in  echelons  from  the  left.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  were  seen 
moving  considerable  bodies  to  their  left,  and  apparently  retreating,  as  if  unable 
to  stand  the  cross  fire  of  the  British  ai*tillery.  This  moment  was  chosen  to 
order  a  charge,  which  was  made  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  success  by  the 
3d  cavalry  imder  Captain  Delamain,  and  the  Scinde  horse  under  Captain  Jacob, 
who  crossed  the  nullah  and  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  for  several  miles. 
While  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  her  majesty's  22d  gaUantly  attacked  the 
nullah  and  carried  it,  though  not  without  considerable  loss.  The  22d  were 
closely  followed  by  the  26th,  21  st,  and  12th  native  infantry,  and  the  victory 
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rrom  Edwanla'  Outobea  Id  Sclndc. 
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AD.  1843.  was  decided  On  the  26th  the  British  force  was  again  in  motion,  and  arrived 
on  the  27th  at  Shere  Mahomed's  capital,  Meerpoor,  of  which  possession  was 

\icuny  at  immediately  taken.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  afraid  to  advance  farther,  being 
obliged,  as  he  says,  **  to  watch  the  Indus,  which  wiH  soon  swell,  and  may  cut 
me  off  by  the  inundation/'  Unwilling,  however,  not  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
his  victory,  he  sent  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  on  the  28th  of  March,  to  reconnoitre 
Omerkote,  a  fort  situated  in  the  desert,  about  100  miles  east  of  Hyderabad, 
and  on  the  following  day  detached  Captain  Whitlie,  with  his  battery,  to  make 
progress  so  far  as  water  could  be  found.  The  report  of  the  reconnoitring  party 
was,  that  Omerkote  was  defended  by  4000  men,  and,  on  the  faith  of  it^  an 
express  was  immediately  sent  after  Whitlie  ordering  him  to  retura     This  was 

Capture  of    unfortuuate,  for  the  real  fact  was  that  Omerkote  had  been  abandoned     As  soon 

Omerkote.  , 

as  this  was  known,  a  second  express  was  sent  off  countermanding  the  first  By 
this  time,  however,  Whitlie,  who  had  received  the  first  express,  was  acting  upon 
it,  and  had  only  consented  to  halt  at  the  urgent  request  of  CaptainBrown,  wlio, 
feeling  sure  that  the  order  to  return  had  been  given  under  misapprehension, 
volunteered  to  ride  back  to  head-quarters  and  return  with  new  instructions. 
This  feat  he  successfully  performed  The  result  was,  that  Major  Woodbum, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  hastened  forward  to  Omerkote,  and  found 
it  without  defenders.  The  importance  which  the  British  commander  attached 
to  this  capture,  appears  not  only  from  his  having  previously  declared,  "  I  will 
have  it  if  it  costs  another  battle;"  but  also  from  his  speaking  of  it  in  such  terms 
as  the  following:  ''Omerkote  is  ours.  .  .  .  This  completes  the  conquest  of 
Scinde ;  every  place  is  in  my  possession,  and,  thank  God !  I  have  done  with 
war.  Never  again  am  I  likely  to  see  a  shot  fired  in  anger.'*  It  will  be  after- 
wards seen  that  in  these  anticipations  he  was  too  sanguine,  but  in  the  meantime 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  main  ground  on  which  he 
founded  them. 
Annexation        Thc  obuoxious  treaty  which  the  ffovemor-ffeneral  had  sou&:ht  to  impose  on 

of  Scinde.  ^  ©  &  ©  r 

the  Ameers  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  after  the 
victory  of  Meanee  and  the  surrender  of  the  Ameers  as  prisoners  of  war.  By  these 
events  the  old  constitution  of  Scinde  was  virtually  abolished,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  substitute  for  it.  What  this  was  to  be  was  first  publicly 
announced  March  5,  184!3,  by  a  ''notification"  which  concluded  in  the  following 
terms: — "Thus  has  victory  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  government  the 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Sukkur  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception 
of  such  portions  thereof  as  may  belong  to  Meer  Ali  Moorad  of  Khyrpoor,  and 
to  any  other  Ameer  who  may  have  remained  faithful  to  his  engagements^''  In 
other  words,  Scinde  with  the  exception  above  mentioned  was  hencefortli  a 
province  of  British  India. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  believing  that  with  the  captui-e  of  Omerkote  the  conquest  - 
of  Scinde  was  completed,  had  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  obliged  to  fire 
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another  shot.     In  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  was  obliged  to  modify  this  a  d.  ims. 
expectation.     Shere  Mahomed,  returning  from  the  desert  to  which  he  had  fled, 
once  more  raised  his  standard,  and  was  able  towards  the  end  of  April  to  take  continued 
post  with  8000  men  at  Khoonera,  about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Hyderabad,  of  shere** 
Shah  Mahomed  his  brother  had  also  mustered  a  force  of  several  thousands,  with  ^*J^t^ 
four  guns,  and  gone  down  to  Sehwan  with  the  view  of  crossing  the  Indus  and  '^**^®* 
taking  part  in  a  preconcerted  insurrection  at  Hyderabad.     Meer  Hossein,  Meer 
Roostum's  son,  was  in  the  desert  at  Shaghur  with  a  body  of  2000  men,  and  in 
concert  with  several  refractory  killedars  was  menacing  Ali  Moorad  at  Khyrpoor. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges  was  traveled  by  predatory  roving  Beloochees  to  the 
number  of  about  20,000 ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  delta,  beyond  the  Poorana 
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branch  of  the  river,  a  tribe  mustering  some  5000  was  threatening  to  intercept 
the  communications  with  Bombay.  Instead  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity, 
therefore,  everything  foreboded  a  new  struggle,  and  called  for  the  immediate 
adoption  of  decisive  measures.  Shere  Mahomed  was  by  far  the  most  formid- 
able of  all  these  insurgent  chiefs.  His  actual  force  was  the  largest,  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  he  might  be  able  to  double  or  triple  its  numbers  by 
penetrating  into  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  his 
original  territory,  and  where  he  had  only  to  appear  in  order  to  rally  all  the 
predatory  hordes  around  his  standard. 

The  first  actual  encounter,  however,  was  not  with  Shere  Mahomed,  but  Encounter 

with  Shah 

Shah  Mahomed  his  brother.     This  chief,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Colonel  MHhoro«d. 
Roberts  at  Sehwan  and  his  preparations  to  cross  the  river,  hastened  forward  at 
the  head  of  3000  men,  in  the  hope  of  taking  him  at  an  advantage.     In  this  he 
completely  outwitted  himself,  for  Robei^ts  came  upon  him  by  surprise,  and 
besides  dispersing  his  force  and  burning  his  camp,  took  him  prisoner  and  sent 
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A.D.  184S.  him  on  to  Hyderabad.  His  arrival  here  was  most  opportune,  for  the  intended 
insurrection,  of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  supports,  was  immediately 
abandoned  in  despair.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  still  greater 
consequence.  Sir  Charles,  anxious  to  put  down  Shere  Mahomed,  had  marched 
out  of  Hyderabad  in  the  very  middle  of  the  hot  season.  His  sufferings  and 
those  of  his  troops  were  dreadful,  and  on  the  loth  of  June,  he  and  forty- three 
other  Europeans  were  struck  down  by  sun  strokes.  Within  three  hours  they 
were  all  dead  except  himself  Speaking  of  this  wonderful  escape,  he  attributes 
it  to  his  temperate  habits;  "I  do  not  drink,  that  is  the  secret;  the  sun  had  do 
ally  in  the  liquor  amongst  my  brains/'  but  at  the  same  time  mentions  another 
circumstance  which  he  says  "  roused  me  from  my  lethargy  as  much  as  the  Ueed- 

Dofefttof     ing."     This  was  a  message  from  Colonel  Jacob,  intimating  that  he  had  encoun- 

Mahomed.  tcred  Shere  Mahomed,  defeated  him  and  dispersed  his  foi'ces  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man.  Everything  like  open  hostility  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
British  commander  had  at  length  the  full  opportunity  wliich  he  had  earnestly 
desired,  to  devote  himself,  as  governor  of  Scinde,  to  the  work  of  internal  im- 
provement. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  department  he  displayed 
administrative  talents  of  the  highest  order.  The  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  Lord  Ellenborough  were  almost  absolute,  and  he  used  them  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty,  in  repressing  crime,  encouraging  industry,  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country  by  opening  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  irrigation,  and  bringing  under  cultivation  fertile  tracts,  which  the 
Ameers  had  converted  into  ahikargaha  or  hunting  grounds.  His  administration 
will  again  come  under  notice.  Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  governor-general  in  a  different  quarter. 

^riths^d-A  J'liitojee  Row  Scindia,  who  succeeded  by  adoption  in  1827  to  Dowlut  Kow 
Scindia,  died  childless  on  the  7th  of  February,  1843.  Two  years  before,  he  had 
become  subject  to  attacks  of  illness,  which  it  was  believed  must  ultimately 
prove  fetal,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  British  government  to 
provide  for  their  interests  at  the  court  of  Qwalior  in  the  event  of  his  demise.  The 
maharajah  was,  like  his  predecessor,  childlesa  His  wife,  the  maharanee,  was 
daughter  of  a  person  named  Jeswunt  Row  Goorpurra,  and  only  twelve  years  of 
age.  While  the  illness  of  the  sovereign  and  the  youth  of  lus  wife  thus  left  the 
government  without  a  proper  head,  the  administration  was  intrusted  to  a  regency 
of  five  individuala  Among  these  the  Mama  Sahib,  the  mahai-ajah's  maternal 
uncle,  who  had  at  one  time  been  sole  regent,  still  possessed  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, but  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  retain  it  after  his  nephew's 
death,  as  all  the  persons  composing  the  regency  were  notoriously  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  Colonel  Spiers,  the  resident  at  Gwalior,  in  communicating 
these  facts  to  Lord  Auckland,  in  February,  1 84'1,  suggested  that  he  should  be 
authorized,  in  the  event  of  the  maharajah's  death,  to  recommend  to  his  widow 
the  adoption  of  the  nearest  heir  of  Scindia's  family,  and  that  on  this  adoption 
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"the  mother  and  her  adopted  son  should  be  supported  by  the  British  govern-  a.d.  i849l 
ment  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies."  The  answer  was,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  maharajah's  death  **  without  male  issue,  or  the  delegation  of  authority  ^«>*^^™» 
to  his  widow  to  adopt  a  son,'^  the  proper  course  for  the  resident  would  be  to 
"make  known  the  willingness  of  the  British  government  to  recoguize  an  adop- 
tion from  the  family  of  Scindia,  which  may  be  made  by  his  widow,  with  the 
consent  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  durbar." 

The  day  after  the  maharajah's  death,  the  resident  received  two  pressing 
messages,  earnestly  requesting  his  presence  at  the  palace.  On  arriving  there  he 
found  assembled  the  ministers  and  all  the  influential  persons  about  the  court, 
and  was  informed  that  the  Tara  Ranee  (the  late  maharajah's  widow,  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  their  sovereign  mistress),  themselves,  and  also  those  then 
present,  had  selected  as  successor  to  the  gvddee,  Bhageerut  Row,  a  boy  about  »»«««»"»* 

Bow's  81Z0~ 

eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  nearest  in  blood  in  the  family  to  the  late  oeaion  to 
maharajah.  On  the  9th  of  Februaiy  the  resident  wrote  as  follows: — "The 
maharanee  and  the  boy  she  has  selected  may  be  still  considered  as  children;  it 
may  therefore  appear  to  the  governor-general  requisite  that  a  regency  should 
be  appointed;  the  present  ministry  certainly  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  army  or  of  the  people.  The  Mama  Sahib  (the  maternal  unde  of  the  late 
maharajah)  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  greatest  influence  of  any  person  about 
this  court,  and  seems  to  be  attached  to  our  interests;  he  would  perhaps  be  the 
person  best  calculated  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  regency."  In  replying  to  this 
letter.  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  the  Tara  Ranee  had 
"adopted,  with  the  apparently  general  concurrence  of  the  chiefe  and  p^ple," 
the  boy  whom  be  "had  himself  deemed  to  be  nearest  in  blood  to  the  late  maha- 
rajah," but  added,  "The  adoption  of  a  boy  too  young  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment  necessarily  creates  anxiety  as  to  the  selection  of  the  ministers  by  whom 
the  government  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  governor-general  awaits  with  much 
interest  the  communication  he  expects  shortly  to  receive  on  that  bead."  In  MamaSahib 
another  letter,  dated  only  three  days  later,  he  entered  more  ftdly  on  the  subject  of 
the  regency.  He  considered  that  "it  would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gwalior 
state,  that  the  regency  should  be  confided  to  one  person,  in  whom,  during  the 
minority  of  the  maharajah,  may  reside  all  the  authority  of  the  state.  It  would 
be  for  the  regent  to  nominate  the  ministers,  and  they  would  be  responsible  to 
him."  Having  thus  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  single  regent,  invested 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  the  governor-general  ventured  on  still  more 
delicate  ground,  and  declared  he  would  "gladly  see  the  regency  conferred  upon 
the  Mama  Sahib."  This  recommendation  appears  to  have  been  effectual,  and  on 
the  23d  of  February,  after  the  young  maharajah  had  been  placed  on  theguddee, 
it  was  oflScially  proclaimed  by  the  ministers,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Ranee,  that  the  Mama  Sahib  had  been  nominated  regent 

On  receiving  notice  of  this  appointment,  the  governor-general  gave  the 
Vol.  III.  256 
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A.D.  184S.  resident  the  following  instruction: — "You  will  inform  the  Mama  Sahib,  that 
"  having  understood  from  you  that  be  has,  in  your  presence,  been  nominated 

Mamft  Sahib  regent  of  the  Qwalior  state,  I  recognize  him  as  the  responsible  head  of  that 
aangentof  statc,  and  am  prepared  to  support  his  authority."  At  the  time  when  Lord 
the  Biitiah  EUenborough  thus  pledged  himself  to  the  regent,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the 
^^•™°*°*' extent  to  which  it  might  involve  him  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Gwalior.  Not 
only  was  the  pay  of  the  troops  heavily  in  arrear,  while  the  available  funds 
were  insufficient  to  meet  it,  but  an  in£EUitry  brigade  of  three  battalions  had 
manifested  a  mutinous  spirit.  One  of  these  battalions,  under  a  native  oom< 
mandant  named  Ishuree  Sing,  when  proceeding  into  Malwah,  had  before  quitting 
the  Gwalior  territory  been  guilty  of  several  outrages.  The  resident  advised 
that  an  example  should  be  made  of  its  commander,  and  the  late  maharajah  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  recalled,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Qwalior,  be  not  only 
dismissed  the  service,  but  confined  in  the  fort.  Ishuree  Sing  probably  suspected 
what  was  intended,  and  therefore,  instead  of  returning  alone,  as  he  had  been 
peremptorily  ordered  to  do,  he  brought  his  battalion  along  with  him.  Having 
conmiitted  himself  by  this  bold  step,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  othei* 
two  battalions  of  the  brigade,  and  engaging  the  whole  three  to  make  common 
cause  with  him.  The  governor-general,  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, wrote  a  second  letter  to  the  resident,  which  referring  to  the  former, 
concluded  as  follows: — "The  governor-general  did  not  acquaint  you  that  he  was 
prepared  to  support  the  authority  of  the  regent,  without  taking  at  the  same  time 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  enable  him  to  give  at  once  the  most  effectual 
support  if  it  should  be  desired.  It  is  inconvenient  that  there  should  be  pro- 
tracted suspense  on  this  point,  and  the  governor-general  is  anxious  to  know, 
as  soon  as  possible,  whether  the  state  of  affairs  at  Gwalior  is  such  as  to  render 
it  improbable  that  his  immediate  aid  will  become  necessary  to  support  the 
regent's  authority."  The  thing  intended  could  not  now  be  mistakea  The 
governor-general  by  '^  support"  meant  armed  intervention,  and  was  ready,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  march  an  army  into  Scindia's  territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  newly  appointed  regent  to  inflict  punishment  on  a  mutinous  brigade. 
Dwiinesthe  Fortunatcly  Lord  EUenborough's  military  ardour  was  neutralized  by  the 
proffez«dby  prudcnce  of  the  regent,  who  "hoped  he  might  be  pardoned  for  stating  that  he 
nwl^n^  would  prefer  awaiting  his  own  time  for  the  punishment  of  Ishuree  Sing,"  inas- 
much as  the  calling  in  of  British  troops  ''might  cause  a  serious  disturbance 
throughout  the  whole  army,"  and  "  lose  him  that  popularity  and  confidence 
which  the  officers  and  troops  of  it  certainly  at  present  appear  to  repose  in  him'' 
His  lordship  could  hardly  have  been  pleased  with  this  rebuff,  which  by  implica- 
tion charged  him  with  a  readiness  to  hurry  into  hostilities,  which  might  have 
set  the  whole  state  of  Gwalior  in  a  flame.  He  had  however  the  good  sense  to 
abandon  his  design,  though  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  have  actually  taken  several 
measures  "  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  a  preponderating  force." 
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Meanwhile  the  court  of  Gwcdior  was  the  scene  of  intrigues,  which  though  a.p.  i843. 
paltry  in  themselves  were  paving  the  way  for  important  changea     In  these  ^ 
intrigues  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Nurunjee  took  a  leading  part     She  was  in  court  in 
the  confidence  of  the  ranee,  and  had  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  her  piaoe  the 
that  the  regent  felt  his  own  authority  to  be  in  danger,  and  was  considering  how    *"* 
he  might  be  able  to  remove  her  and  her  faction  firom  the  palace.     The  govemor- 
general,  after  being  thwarted  in  an  important  military  operation  which  he  had 
contemplated,  wsb  in  no  humour  to  listen  to  the  detail  of  petty  intiigues,  and 
therefore  wrote  as  follows  when  they  were  communicated  to  him  by  the 
resident: — "  The  governor-general  intended  to  advise  and  to  approve  the  selec- 
tion of  a  sole  regent  having  all  the  authority  which,  according  to  our  English 
understanding  of  the  word,  appertains  to  his  office  as  the  responsible  head  of 
the  government;  and  he  will  still  indulge  the  hope  that  no  little  views  and 
interests  will  be  permitted  to  intervene,  and  to  deprive  the  state  of  Gwalior  of 
the  only  sort  of  government  which,  during  the  minority  of  a  young  uneducated 
boy  adopted  by  a  girl,  can  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  &mily  of  Scindia,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  state."    The  woman  Nurunjee  was 
induced  to  retire,  after  making  an  excellent  bargain  for  herself,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that   a  still  more  formidable  intriguer  was  resident  in  the  palace. 
This  was  the  Dada  Ehasjee  Walla,  who  had  originally  aspired  to  the  regency, 
and  was  labouring  incessantly  to  undermine  the  Mama  Sahib,  whose  position  ii> 
consequence  became  imtenable,  and  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  resign  the 
regency,  but  to  retire  into  the  Deccan. 

No  new  regent  or  minister  having  been  appointed  after  the  expulsion  of  Mama  New  form 
Sahib,  the  resident  suggested,  that  as  the  maharanee  held  durbars  daily,  the  tntion. 
best  mode  of  conducting  official  intercourse  would  be  by  direct  communication 
with  herself  TheT  governor-general  caught  at  this  suggestion,  and  was  inclined 
to  think  that  this  direct  mode  of  communication,  while  there  was  no  ostensible 
minister,  might  be  that  which  would  practically  give  the  resident  ''the  most 
beneficial  influence  over  the  government"  Having  come  to  this  conclusion  he 
retracted  the  contemptuous  opinion  he  had  previously  expressed,  and  declared 
it  to  be  his  impression  "that  the  maharanee  is  a  very  sensitive  and  somewhat 
impetuous  girl,  but  that  she  is  by  no  means  without  a  good  disposition;  and 
that  with  her  character,  anything  may  be  made  of  her  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  is  approached  and  treated.'*  Meanwhile  the  Dada  Khasjee  Walla, 
who  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  maharanee,  had  not  lost  sight  of  Mama 
Sahib,  and  accordingly  when  the  ex-regent  halted  in  his  journey  southward  at 
Seronge,  the  capital  of  a  small  native  state,  he  meditated  sending  a  body  of 
troops  into  that  territory  to  seize  him.  Hearing  of  this  design  the  governor- 
general  determined  not  to  allow  the  rights  of  an  ally  to  be  infringed  by  an 
unprovoked  agression,  and  therefore  instructed  Colonel  Spiers  that  if  he  had 
the  least  apprehension  of  any  intention  of  the  de  fado  government  of  Qwalior 
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and  refer  her  highness  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  governor-general  s 

AiTainof     prodamation  of  the  Ist  of  October,  184'2,  wherein  his  lordship  made  this  dedara- 

SclBdia. 

tion :  'Sincerely  attached  to  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the 
people,  the  governor-general  is  resolved  that  peace  shall  be  maintained,  and  he 
will  direct  the  whole  power  of  the  British  government  against  the  state  by 
which  it  shall  be  infringed.' " 
Intrigue*  of  The  Dada  Khasjee  Walla>  thus  iiiterdicted  from  gratifying  his  vindictive 
Kha^ee  temper  on  a  personal  rival,  showed  his  rage  and  disappointment  by  exerting 
himself  in  opposition  to  British  interests,  and  the  governor-general  in  conse- 
quence became  convinced  that  the  tranquillity  of  Gwalior  could  only  be  secured 
by  hia  removal  At  first  his  lordship  had  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
seemed  to  imply  that  a  simple  removal  would  satisfy  him,  but  ultimately  on 
passing  in  review  all  the  delinquencies  of  the  court  favourite,  he  declared  his 
conviction  that  ''the  mere  dismissal  of  the  Dada  Khasjee  Walla,  after  all  that 
has  passed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  security  against  similar  intrigues 
to  that  in  which  he  has  been  the  mover,  and  to  place  the  relations  between  the 
two  governments  upon  a  satisfactory  footing."  He  therefore  instructed  the 
resident  to  demand,  as  the  only  condition  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Gwalior, 
that  the  Dada  should  not  only  be  dismissed,  but  banished  for  ever  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Gwalior  territory. 
D«UT«iyof  On  the  very  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  governor-general  gave  the 
tho  BriUflh  above  instruction  to  the  resident^  the  Dada  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
chie&.who  had  all  along  opposed  him.  Feeling  convinced  that  while  he  ^was 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  friendly  relations  with  the  British  government  would 
never  be  re-established,  they  had  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with  him.  His 
own  fears  and  those  of  the  ranee,  whose  favour  for  him  had  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion, led  to  a  kind  of  compromise,  and  he  was  given  up  after  stipulating  that 
ho  should  not  be  maltreated.  It  was  hoped  that  the  next  step  would  be  to 
deliver  him  into  British  custody,  but  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose.  The  troops 
who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  Dada  mustered  in  full  force,  and  having 
surrounded  the  campoo  where  he  was  confined,  threatened  to  take  him  away 
by  force  if  he  were  not  voluntarily  given  up.  A  collision  thus  became  imminent, 
but  the  parties  were  so  equally  matched  that  they  both  deemed  it  prudent  to 
temporize,  and  hence,  as  the  resident  reported,  "during  the  whole  of  these 
disturbances  not  a  sword  has  been  drawn  nor  a  drop  of  blood  spilt."  The 
result  was  that  the  Dada,  though  he  still  remained  in  custody,  could  not  be 
delivered  to  the  resident  at  Dholepore,  as  the  chiefs  who  seized  him  wished  and 
had  intended.  The  ranee  still  stood  by  him,  and  even  when  warned  that  if 
he  was  not  delivered  the  British  troops  would  certainly  advance,  displayed 
considerable  ability  in  arguing  the  case  with  a  moonshee,  whom  the  resident 
had  sent  to  remonstrate  with  her. 
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On  the  1st  of  November,  the  governor-general,  who  was  about  to  leave  Fort  a.d.  i84s. 
William  for  the  north-western  provinces,  lodged  an  elaborate  minute,  in  wliich 
he  plainly  showed  that  his  designs  in  regard  to  Gwalior  were  of  a  more  sweeping  MUitaiy  pre- 

pftnitions 

character  than  he  had  yet  ventured  to  confess.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  to  enforce 
that  "the  British  government  has  now,  for  many  years,  assumed  the  rights  dJ3?Jay<rf 
and  performed  the  obligations  of  the  paramount  power  in  India  within  the  *^®  ^^^ 
Sutlej/  and  that  it  was  impossible  tlierefore  "to  take  a  partial  and  insulated 
view  of  our  relations  with  any  state  within  that  limit,"  he  proceeded  to  show 
that  "the  state  of  Gwalior  is  altogether  peculiar,''  and  that  in  the  event  of  dis- 
turbance within  it,  intervention  was  "not  only  justifiable,  but  absolutely 
necessary."  Having  laid  down  this  principle,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  apply 
it  "When  the  existing  relations  between  the  state  of  Gwalior  and  the  British 
government  are  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  expulsion  of  the  Mama 
Sahib,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Dada  Khasjee  Walla  to  the  ministry,  otherwise 
than  an  affront  of  the  gravest  character  offered  to  the  British  government,  by 
that  succe&sful  intriguer  in  the  Zenana  of  Gwalior,  and  by  the  disorganized 
army  by  which  he  has  been  supported,"  still,  "under  ordinary  circumstances, 
we  might  perhaps  have  waited  upon  time,  and  have  abstained  from  the  adoption 
of  measures  of  coercion,"  but  the  circumstances  were  not  ordinary.  The  Sikhs, 
no  longer  friendly,  have  within  three  marches  of  the  Sutlej  "an  army  of  70,000 
men,"  and  though  "it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  no  hostile  act  on  the  part 
of  this  army  will  occur  to  produce  a  war,'*  it  would  be  "  unpardonable  "  not  to 
take  every  precaution  against  it,  and  "no  precaution  appears  to  be  more  neces- 
sary than  that  of  rendering  our  rear  and  our  communications  secure  by  the 
re-establishment  of  a  friendly  government  at  Gwfidior."  The  expulsion  of  the  go^*"""--. 
Dada  was  therefore  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures  which  are  thus  enumer-  pouqy. 
ated  in  the  conclusion  of  the  minute: — "To  obtain  reparation  for  an  afiront, 
which  if  left  unpunished  would  affect  our  reputation  and  our  infiuence  at  every 
durbar  in  India;  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  our  frontier  and  of  that  of  our 
allies  by  the  ftiture  cordial  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the  durbar  of  Gwalior 
in  its  preservation;  and  to  diminish  an  army,  which  is  the  real  master  of  the 
Gwalior  state  and  placed  within  a  few  marches  of  our  second  capital — these 
appear  to  be  the  just  and  legitimate  objects  to  be  held  in  view;  but  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  accomplishment  must,  as  I  have  said,  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, and  be  governed  by  a  general  view  of  our  position  in  every  part  of  India." 
The  governor-general  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  im- 
mediately "decided  upon  moving  forward  the  whole  of  the  troops  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible."  On  the  following  day  he  addressed  the  maharanee,  and 
gave  her  the  first  distinct  intimation  that  he  had  risen  in  his  demands.  "The 
British  government  can  neither  permit  the  existence,  within  the  territories' of 
Scindia,  of  an  unfriendly  government,  nor  that  those  territories  should  be 
without  a  government  willing  and  able  to  maintain  order,  and  to  preserve  the 
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relations  of  amity  with  its  neighbours.  The  British  government  cannot  pennib 
any  change  in  the  relations  between  itself  and  the  house  of  Scindia,  which 
have  for  forty  years  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  4ihe  peace  of  Central 
India.  Compelled,  by  the  conduct  wliich  your  highness  has  been  advised  to 
adopt,  to  look  to  other  means  than  those  of  firiendly  remonstrance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  those  relations  in  their  integrity  and  spirit,  I  have  now 
directed  the  advance  of  the  British  armies,  and  I  shall  not  arrest  their  move- 


Constema- 
tion  at 
Gwalior. 


OwALioR  —From  an  original  sketch  in  possession  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

ment  until  I  have  fiill  security  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  common  fron- 
tier of  the  two  states,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  within  the  territories  of 
Scindia,  and  for  the  conducting  of  the  government  of  those  territories  in 
accordance  with  the  long-established  relations  of  amity  towards  the  British 
government." 

This  letter,  which  produced  the  greatest  consternation  at  Gwalior,  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  actual  surrender  of  the  Dada,  who  was  sent  forward 
under  charge  of  an  escort,  and  brought  on  the  18th  of  December  into  the  British 
camp.  The  maharanee  seems  to  have  expected  that  the  delivery  of  the  Da<ia 
would  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  British 
government,  and  therefore,  in  answering  the  govemer-general's  letter,  expressed 
her  earnest  wish  that  the  march  of  the  British  army  might  be  arrested,  and 
official  intercourse  resiuned  by  the  return  of  the  resident  to  Gwalior.  At  the 
same  time  she  availed  herself  with  some  dexterity  of  a  declaration  of  his  lord- 
ship, to  the  effect  "that  he  was  fiiUy  determined  in  his  proceedings,  in  regard 
to  Gwalior,  to  maintain  in  all  their  integrity  the  conditions  of  the  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  states."  This  declaration,  which  the  governor-general 
had  volunteered  only  two  days  previously,  certainly  pledged  him  to  all  which 
the  maharanee  underatood  by  it  when  she  thus  expressed  herself: — "Your  lord- 
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ships  purpose  that  the  treaties  and  engagements  which  have  been  in  force  for  a.d.  i84s. 
forty  years  shall  not  be  changed  or  interfered  with,  is  gratifying.     This  purpose 
has  its  origin  in  the  good  feeling  and  integrity  of  your  lordship.     The  parties  ulterior 
to  all  these  treaties  and  engagements  felt  the  fullest  confidence  in  them ;  for  govemor- 
the  good  faith  of  the  British  government  is  well  known."    This  home-thrust  ^,SLg 
his  lordship  appears  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  parrying,  for  in  a  subsequent  ^"*^^- 
letter  to  the  maharanee,  after  telling  her  that  "the  delivery  of  the  Dada 
Khasjee  Walla  is  the  best  indication  of  the  sincerity  of  your  highnesses  friend- 
ship," he  veiled  his  future  intentions  under  such  vague  expressions  as  these : — 
''I  have,  myself,  no  more  earnest  wish  than  that  of  re-establishing  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  states,  and  of  giving  it  a  firmer  baaia"     To  the 
resident,  now   Colonel  Sleeman,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Spiers,  he  was 
much  more  explicit.    "He  was  gratified,"  he  said,  "  by  the  delivery  of  the  Dada, 
but  was  no  longer  disposed  to  accept  it  as  sufficient  atonement  for  the  past,  or 
security  for  the  future.     The  British  armies  could  not  be  an-ested  without  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  on  the  common  firontier,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  government  willing  and  able  to  coerce  its  own  subjects,  and 
maintain  the  relations  of  amity.*' 

As  the  governor-general  professed  to  be  advancing  with  no  hostile  intentions  N«gotiiiti< 
to  the  Qwalior  state,  it  was  proposed  that  the  young  maharajah,  with  the  view  with 
maharanee  and  chiefs,  should  come  out  to  meet  him,  "in  the  manner  usually  n^aii. 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor-general  by  the  ruler 
of  the  Scindia  state,"  and  that  then  the  whole  should  proceed  to  Gwalior  as  if 
the  governor-general  were  returning  the  visit.  A  meeting  was  accordingly 
held  on  the  20th  of  December,  at  Dholepore,  in  the  governor-general's  tent,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  governor-general  took 
part  in  the  conference,  which  was  attended  on  the  part  of  Gwalior  by  the  chiefe 
Ram  Row  Phalkeea  and  Sumbajee  Angria,  and  the  vakeel  Bajee  Row.  The  main 
point  discussed  was  the  place  of  meeting.  The  chiefs  began  by  assuming  that 
the  meeting  would  take  place  on  his  lordship's  present  encamping  ground  at 
Dholepora  "  This,"  they  said,  "was  the  usual  place  where  all  former  governors- 
general  had  been  met  by  the  rajahs,  on  occasion  of  their  visits  to  Gwalior,"  and 
"  any  deviation  from  that  established  usage  would  detract  from  the  honour  of 
the  maharajah.'^  The  governor-general  having  replied  that  as  the  maharajah 
was  not  here,  and  delay  was  impossible,  his  camp  would  move  on  as  soon  as 
the  whole  of  the  army  had  joined  the  head-quarters,  and  that  his  meeting  with 
the  maharajah  might  "take  place  at  such  spot  as  they  should  both  arrive  at  on 
the  same  day."  The  chiefs  showed  the  importance  which  they  attached  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  by  urging  "that  if  the  governor-general,  with  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  British  army,  passed  the  Gwalior  fix)ntier  before  the  maharajah 
had  a  meeting  with  his  lordship,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  all  precedent,  and 
eternally  disgrace  the  maharajah  and  the  government  of  Scindia."    When  his 
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A.D.  1843.  lordship  still  refused  to  delay,  the  chiefs  represented  *'that  if  the  British  army 

crossed  the  frontier  before  the  meeting  with  the  maharajah,  the  troops  of 

Negotiations  Gwalior,  who  were  already  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  would  believe  that 

for  an.  inter- 

view  with  the  governor-genei'al  was  coming,  not  as  a  friend,  but  with  a  hostile  purpose," 
rajlh!*  and  **they  implored  him  with  joined  hands,  to  weigh  well  the  step  he  was 
taking,"  since,  in  their  opinion,  "  the  most  serious  consequences  depended  on 
the  passing  of  the  British  army  across  the  frontier  before  the  meeting."  Find- 
ing that  the  resolution  to  move  on  was  irrevocable,  the  chiefs  asked  ''  to  know 
the  longest  time  his  lordship  could  give  the  maharajah  to  come  out  and  meet 
him  here."  The  answer  was  as  follows : — "  If  the  maharajah  should  meet  the 
governor-general  at  this  ground  on  the  23d  instant,  prepared  to  ratify  a  treaty 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  paper  which  bad 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  the  details  of  which  should  be  prepared 
to-morrow,  ahd  they  would  guarantee  that  his  highness  should  do  so,  the  army 
should  not  pass  the  river  Chumbul  (the  boundary  between  the  two  states)  till 
after  that  day;  but  that  if  his  lordship  were  induced  thus  to  delay  the  passing 
of  the  troops  for  two  days,  and  the  chiefs  should  fail  to  redeem  their  guarantee, 
a  heavy  fine,  in  addition  to  the  account  which  was  already  to  be  charged  to 
them,  should  be  imposed."  The  governor-general  says  he  offered  these  terns 
because  he  had  "every  disposition  to  meet  any  reasonable  wish  of  the  chiefs," 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  really  had  this  ''disposition,"  be 
would  have  taken  a  different  way  of  proving  it.  As  must  have  been  anticipated, 
the  terms  were  declined. 
March  of  Ou  the  21  st  of  December,  the  first  brigade  of  the  British  army  crossed  tbe 

troops  into  Chumbul,  and  encamped  about  six  miles  to  the  south,  beyond  the  defiles  and 
^^  ravinea  The  head-quarters,  with  the  governor-general's  camp,  followed  on  the 
22d,  and  by  the  26th  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  the  heavy 
guns,  had  crossed,  and  had  been  placed  in  position  at  Hingona.  Up  to  tbe 
27th,  it  was  considered  probable  that  the  Gwalior  troops,  notwithstanding  their 
vaunts  and  menaces,  would  not  venture  to  oppose  the  British  advance,  though 
circumstances  were  not  wanting  to  suggest  and  justify  an  opposite  conclusion. 
On  the  25th,  Bapoo  Setowlea,  who  had  been  appointed  prime-minister,  and 
professed  his  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration  of  fnendly  relations  on  the  very 
terms  which  had  been  offered,  suddenly  quitted  the  British  camp,  in  which  be 
had  arrived  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  durbar.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Dhunaila,  and  there,  in  an  interview  with  Colonel  Sleeman,  attri- 
buted his  departure  to  a  summons  from  Gwalior,  where  he  would,  if  possible, 
AdTanoeof  *' defeat  the  machinations  of  ill  advisers,  and  prevent  hostiUties."  The  feet, 
army.  as  provcd  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  that  the  object  of  his  journey  was 
not  to  prevent  hostilities,  but  to  take  a  pi'ominent  part  in  them.  On  the  2Ctb 
it  was  ascertained  that  troops  and  guns  were  leaving  Gwalior,  in  the  direction 
both  of  Chandore  and  Hingona,  in  the  former  to  encounter  General  Grey,  who 
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of  chief*. 


was  advancing  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army  through  Bundelcund,  and  the  ad. ms. 
latter  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  right  wing  under  the  commander-in- 
chief     On  the  same  day,  Sumbajee  Angria,  another  of  the  Gwalior  negotiators,  Disaffection 
imitated  the  example  of  his  colleague  Bapoo  Setowlea,  and  suddenly  disappeared 
from  the  British  camp  without  giving  any  intimation  of  his  intention.     These 
facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  both  the  chiefe  and  the  troops  had  for  the  time 
forgotten  their  dissensions,  to  unite  in  resisting  what  they  regarded  as  an 
unjustifiable  invasion  of  tlieir  native  soil,  and  that  therefore  the  British  army, 
instead  of  having  only  to  chastise  a  mutinous  section  of  the  Gwalior  troops, 
would  be  opposed  by  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  state.    Both  the  governor- 
general  and   the    commander-in-chief, 
however,  were  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  peaceful  campaign,  and  con- 
tinuing to  hope  for  it,  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  taken  by  surprise 
when  hostilities  actually  commenced. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  when  a 
small  reconnoitring  party  were  examin- 
ing the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from 
Chounda,  where  the  Mahratta  army  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position,  the  fire  from 
the  batteries  was  suddenly  opened  upon 
them.  Whatever  room  there  might  have 
been  for  doubt  before,  there  could  be 
none  now.  The  Gwalior  troops,  so  far 
from  succumbing  without  a  struggle, 
had  taken  the  initiative,  and  sent  their  defiance 
guns. 

and  both  armies  immediately  prepared  for  battle.  The  inequality  in  point 
of  numbers  was  not  so  great  as  usual  in  battles  in  India>  the  British  troops 
mustering  about  14,000,  with  40  guns,  and  the  Mahrattas  18,000,  with  100  guns. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  whole  British  troops,  after  Battieof  Ma- 
passing  over  a  countiy  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  deep  ravines,  and  cross- 
ing the  Kohary  in  three  columns,  were  in  their  appointed  places  about  a  mile 
in  front  of  Maharajpoor.  This  place,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  found  occu- 
pied by  the  Mahrattas,  who  during  the  previous  night  had  taken  possession  of 
it  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  each  with  four  guns,  wliich  they  had 
entrenched.  These  immediately  opened  on  the  British  advances,  and  rendered 
necessary  a  change  of  plan,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  commander-in-chief: 
— "Major-general  Littler s  column  being  exactly  in  front  of  Maharajpoor,  I 
ordered  it  to  advance  direct,  while  Major-general  Valiant  s  brigade  took  it  in 
Vol.  II  L  2fi7 
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from  the  mouth  of  their  H<wtmtie8 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  not  slow  to  accept  it, 
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A.D.  1843.  reverse ;  both  supported  by  Major-general  Dennis's  column  and  the  two  light 
field  batteries.     Your  lordship  must  have  witnessed  with  the  same  pride  and 

hangpoor  ^  pleasuro  that  I  did,  the  brilliant  advance  of  these  columns  under  their  respective 
leaders,  the  European  and  native  soldiers  appearing  emulous  to  prove  their 
loyalty  and  devotion ;  and  here  I  must  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  their 
opponents,  who  received  the  shock  without  flinching,  their  guns  doing  severe 
execution  as  we  advanced ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  rush  of  British 
soldiers.  Her  majesty's  39th  foot,  with  their  accustomed  dash,  ably  supported 
by  the  56th  regiment  native  infantry,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns  into 
the  village,  bayoneting  the  gunners  at  their  posta  Here  a  most  sanguinary 
conflict  ensued ;  the  Mahratta  troops,  after  discharging  their  matchlocks,  fought 
sword  in  hand  with  the  most  determined  courage.  General  Valiant's  brigade 
with  equal  enthusiasm  took  Maharajpoor  in  reverse,  and  twenty-eight  gun-s 
were  captured  by  this  combined  movement :  so  desperate  was  the  resistanoe, 
that  very  few  of  the  defenders  of  this  very  strong  position  escaped.  During 
these  operations,  Brigadier  Scott  was  opposed  by  a  body  of  tlie  enemy's 
cavalr}"^  on  the  extreme  left,  and  made  some  well-executed  charges  with  the  10th 
light  cavalry,  most  ably  supported  by  Captain  Grant's  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
and  the  4th  lancers,  captming  some  guns  and  taking  two  standards,  thus 
threatening  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy."  After  the  decisive  success  at  Maha- 
rajpoor, the  entrenched  position  of  Chounda  was  carried,  and  the  victory  was 
complete,  the  enemy  having  dispersed  and  fled,  with  a  loss  of  3000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  of  56  pieces  of  ordnance,  43  of  them  of  brasa  The  British  loss 
also  was  severe,  amounting  in  all  to  797  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Tiattiaof  While  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  was  gaining  the  victory    of 

Maharajpoor,  the  left  wing,  under  General  Grey,  which  had  crossed  the  frontier 
from  the  south-west,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Punniar,  which  is  only  twelve 
miles  from  Gwalior,  was  there  achieving  a  similar  success  against  another 
Mahratta  force  of  1 2,000  men,  with  forty  guns. 

Rigorona  After  thcse  victories  all  idea  of  further  resistance  was  abandoned,  and  it 

tomu  die- 

tetodto  only  remained  for  the  governor-general  to  give  eflect  to  his  designs  in  regard 
to  Scindia's  dominions.  Hitherto  he  had  always  talked  of  Gwalior  as  an 
independent  state,  but  he  now  acted  as  if  he  had  conquered  it,  and  not  only  set 
the  rights  of  tlie  maharanee  aside,  but  changed  the  form  of  its  government.  In 
future  she  was  to  be  only  a  pensioner  with  three  lacs  of  revenue,  and  no 
political  authority,  and  the  administration  was  to  be  carried  on  during  the 
maharajah's  minority  by  what  was  called  a  council  of  regency,  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  it  "  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  British  resident,  and  that  its  members  should  not  be  liable  to  be  changed, 
or  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  members  filled  up,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  government  of  India."  This  stipulation,  which  virtually 
converted  Scindia*8  dominions  into  a  British  dependency,  was  forthwith  secured 
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by  a  regular  treaty,  which  was  not  so  much  negotiated  as  dictated  and  imposed  a.d.  i84s. 
by  the  governor-general  at  Gwalior.     It  consisted  of  twelve  articles,  of  which, 
in  addition  to  the  above  stipulation,  the  most  important  were  those  which  Terma  dio- 
limited  the  number  of  the  Gwalior  army  to  9000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  owaiior. 
3000  were  to  be  infantry,  with  twelve  field-guns  and  200  gunners  with  twenty 
other  guns ;  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  troops  disbanded  by  a  large  increase 
of  the  contingent  or  subsidiary  force,  provided  by  the  British,  and  paid  for  by 
the  Gwalior  government.     The  fort  of  Gwalior  was  in  future  to  be  garrisoned 
by  the  contingent,  and  Brigadier  Stubbs,  who  commanded  the  contingent,  was 
moreover    appointed    com- 
mandant of  the  maharajah  s 
forcea      Truly   might    the 
governor-general  boast  that 
the   result  of  the  victories 
gained    over   the    Gwalior 
troops  had  been  "the  secure 
establishment  of  British  su- 
premacy,"  but    truly    also  . 
might  it  at  the  same  time 
have  been  declared  that  this 
result  had  only  been  ob- 
tained by  vigorously  exer- 
cising all  the  rights  of  con- 
quest  while   hypocritically 
disclaiming  them. 

While  the  governor-general  was  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand  at  the  lo"*  ^uen- 
court  of  Gwalior,  he  was  himself  undergoing  a  severe  ordeal  in  the  court  of  oaiiedbyti.e 
directora  By  his  absurd  proclamation  of  the  gates,  he  had  destroyed  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  whole  coiurse  of  his  administration 
so  little  accorded  with  the  pacific  policy  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  on 
leaving  England,  that  serious  doubts  b^an  to  be  entertained  as  to  his  fitness 
to  govern  India  His  policy  in  regard  to  Scinde  was  particularly  objected  to. 
He  had  concocted  a  series  of  charges  agaiust  the  Ameers  on  insufficient  evidence, 
and  then  made  them  the  pretext  for  imposing  a  penal  treaty,  to  which  he 
might  have  foreseen  that  they  never  would  submit  without  coercion.  In  this 
way,  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  Indian  treasury  by  the  disasters  of  Afghanistan 
made  it  most  desirable  that  peace  should  be  maintained,  he  provoked  a  war  of 
the  most  formidable  description,  which,  but  for  the  singular  ability  of  the 
military  commander,  might  have  proved  ruinous,  and  which,  after  the  most 
brilliant  victories,  had  only  added  to  our  already  overgrown  Indian  empire  a 
tract  of  territory  which  for  years  to  come  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
governing  it     His  policy  in  Gwalior  was  of  a  similar  description,  and  there 
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A.D.  1844.  was  reason  to  suspect,  from  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out,  that  he  was  medi- 
tating a  greater  war  than  any  he  had  yet  carried  on.  Such  were  the  leading^ 
Lord  EUen-  public  grouuds  on  which  Lord  Ellenborough  was  assailed,  but  he  might  perhaps 
recall.  havc  passcd  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  to  which  they  subjected  him,  had 
he  not  imprudently  provoked  jealousies  and  animosities  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  public  service,  by  the  mode  in  which  his  patronage  was  distri- 
buted Lord  Auckland  had  set  him  the  example  of  making  the  political 
subordinate  to  the  military  department,  when  special  cii-cumstances  seemed  to 
require  it;  but  this,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  exception,  was  made  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  the  rule,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  both  spoke  and  acted  as  if 
he  thought  that  the  first  qualification  for  office  of  any  kind  was  to  be  a  soldier. 
Conduct  thus  systematically  pursued  was  naturally  resented  by  the  civil 
service,  and  his  lordship  arrayed  against  himself  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  of  Indian  officials.  The  efi^ect  of  this  hostility  soon  became  apparent 
at  the  India  House,  and  the  question  of  recalling  the  governor-general  was 
seriously  mooted  among  the  directors.  This  power  of  recall  they  undoubtedly 
possesse<l,  and  though  they  had  never  before  exercised  it,  they  saw  so  much  to 
disapprove  in  the  mode  in  which  the  government  of  India  was  conducted,  that 
nothing  but  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  British  cabinet  prevented  them 
from  exercising  it.  At  last,  however,  even  remonstrance  proved  unavailing, 
and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  prime-minister,  announced » 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  that  on  Wednesday 
last  her  majesty's  government  received  a  communication  from  the  court  of 
directors  that  they  had  exercised  the  power  which  the  law  gives  them  to  recall 
at  their  will  and  pleasure  the  Governor-general  of  India."  This  announcement 
is  said  to  have  been  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  opposition  benches, 
though  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  party  triumph,  as  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  directors  were  supporters  of  the  ministry,  and  yet  the  vote  of  recall  had 
been  unanimous.  This  fact  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  not 
dictated  by  factious  or  improper  motives,  but  as  the  papers  which  could  have 
explained  the  whole  matter  were  withheld,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not 
be  made  public  without  injury  to  the  public  service,  we  are  necessarily  left 
to  conjecture.  This  is  so  fiur  unfortunate  for  the  directors,  as  it  left  them 
without  the  means  of  replying  effectively  to  a  speech  made  against  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
stigmatized  the  recall  as  "  an  act  of  indiscretion  at  least,"  and  as  "  the  most 
indiscreet  exercise  of  power"  he  had  ever  known, 
charactorof  The  dccp  mortificatiou  felt  by  Lord  Ellenborough  at  his  abrupt  recall,  was 
tration.  allayed  to  some  extent  on  finding  that  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  own 
brother-in-law,  who  would  naturally  be  more  tender  of  the  reputation  of  his 
predecessor  than  could  have  been  expected  fi*om  a  stranger,  and  would  innovate 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued     That  this  was  the 
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view  taken  by  Lord  Ellenborough  himself  appears  from  one  oi  his  letters  to  a  d.  1844. 
Sir  Charles  Napier.     "  You  will  have  heard  that  the  court  of  directors  has  chanujterof 
done  as  I  expected     I  am  recalled.     Fortunately  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  my  J^^.^' 
successor,  and  he  will  carry  out  all  my  views  with  the  advantage  of  having  administr*- 
military  experience."     Military  experi- 
ence seems  indeed  to  have  been  regarded 
by  his  lordship  as  the  most  essential 
qualification  of  the  Governor-general  of 
India,  and  hence,  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, he  had  done  little  more  than 
endeavour  to  acquire  it.     Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  ruling  passion   he  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta^  as  if  he  had  no  civil 
duties  to  perform.     It  were  vain  there- 
fore to  search  the  annals  of  his  govern 
ment  for  any  important  internal  reforma 
For  these  he  had  little  time,  and,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  still   less  taste,  since  he 
took   care,   in   the  course  of  a  speech 
delivered  at  a  farewell  entertainment, 

to  make  the  following  announcement:  "The  only  regret  I  feel  at  leaving 
India  is  that  of  being  separated  firom  the  army.  The  most  agreeable, ;  the 
most  interesting  period  of  my  life  has  been  that  which  I  have  passed  here  in 
cantonments  and  in  camps." 


"^S'x  \'^^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Sir  Henry  Hardinge  governor-general— His  first  measures— Threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab — 
State  of  the  court  of  Lahore— Disorder  and  military  ascendency — British  frontier  threatened — 
Assemblage  of  troops — Invasion  of  the  British  territories  and  commencement  of  hostilities — Battle 
of  Moodkee — Battle  of  Ferozeshah — Battle  of  Aliwal — ^Battle  of  Sobraon — ^Termination  of  the  first 
Punjab  war — Treaty  of  peace — Proceedings  in  Scinde — Sir  Charles  Napier's  hill  campaign — Beng- 
nation  of  the  governor-general. 

[N  the  14th  of  July,  1844,  Lord  EUenborough  left  Calcutta,  ^^^^.^ 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  arrived,  poucy. 
and  entered  immediately  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  first 
months  of  his  government  were  employed  in  making  judicious 
arrangements  for  replacing  the  civil  service  in  its  proper  position; 
in  removing  grievances,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  strict  discipline  in 
tlie  native  army;  in  promoting  education,  and  in  opening  up  new  sources  of 
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A.D.  1844,  prosperity  by  enooaraging  ateam  navigation  and  the  constmction  of  railwaja 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  peaceful  measures,  it  was  daily  becoming 
apparent  that  he  would  soon  be  obliged  to  abandon  them  for  others  of  an 
opposite  character.  The  Punjab  had  fisdlen  into  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy, 
and  a  large  Sikh  army,  which  defied  all  control,  had  assumed  a  menaciDg 
attitude  on  the  British  frontier. 

vutrimdiy         After  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing  in  1839,  the  friendly  relations  which  he 

with  the  had  always  carefully  maintained  underwent  a  sudden  change.  His  son 
Khurruk  Sing,  who  succeeded  him,  possessed  none  of  his  talent^  and  ruled  only 
in  name  under  his  own  son  Nonehal  Sing.  This  youth  was  imfortunately  as 
hostile  as  his  grandfather  had  been  friendly  to  British  interests,  but  before  his 
hostility  could  be  frilly  developed  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  or  beam  which  fell 
upon  him  as  he  was  passing  under  a  gate.  This  tragical  event,  though  repre- 
sented as  an  accident,  was  in  fact  a  murder,  which  had  been  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  throne  for  another  claimant.  This  was  Shere  Sing,  who 
was  by  repute  one  of  Runjeet  Sing's  sons,  but  not  acknowledged  by  him,  because 
he  suspected  his  wife's  fidelity.  Still,  however,  his  status  had  been  so  far 
recognized  that  he  was  allowed  to  rank  as  one  of  the  Lahore  princes,  and  hence 
when  both  Khurruk  Sing,  who  bad  previously  died,  and  Nonehal  Sing  were 
removed,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  numerous  siipportersi  Among  these, 
by  far  the  most  influential  was  Dhyan  Sing,  who  had  been  prime-minister  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  hated  Khurruk  Sing  and  his  son  for  having  dismissed  him  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  worthless  favourite.  Notwithstanding  this  support 
Shere  Sing  failed  at  first  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition.  His  opponent 
was  Chund  Koonwur,  Khurruk  Sing's  widow,  who  having  placed  hersdf  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  party,  drove  him  from  the  capital,  and  was  proclaimed 
queen.  By  the  advice  of  Dhyan  Sing  he  withdrew  from  the  contest  to  wait 
his  opportunity.  He  had  not  to  wait  long,  for  the  ranee's  government  proved 
a  failure,  and  the  old  wuzeer  having  persuaded  the  soldiers  that  they  ought  not 
to  submit  to  a  woman's  rule,  Shere  Sing  was  recalled  The  ranee,  still  in 
possession  of  the  capital,  prepared  to  resist  his  entrance,  till  the  desertion  of  the 
troops  convinced  her  that  her  cause  was  hopelesa 

Rapid  mo-  Shere  Sing  proved  unworthy  of  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  raised. 

oewion  of      _^^ 

ruiaxB  in  Hc  had  long  been  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences,  and  shortly  after  his  eleva- 
tion, having  thrown  ofi^  all  restraint,  became  a  mere  drunkard  and  debauchee. 
The  pernicious  consequences  were  not  at  first  fully  developed,  as  Dhyan  Sing, 
in  whom  all  power  now  centred,  was  an  able  administrator,  but  ultimately  the 
intrigues  of  Shere  Sing's  boon  companions  began  to  prevail,  and  the  wuzeer 
was  not  only  threatened  with  disgrace,  but  furnished  with  evidence  which 
convinced  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Under  the  influence  of  these  fears 
he  sanctioned  the  assassination  of  the  maharajah.  This  assassination  was 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  his  son  Pertaub  Sing.     Dhyan  Sing  himself 
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was  not  permitted  to  escape,  and  was  shot  dead  by  Ajeet  Sing,  the  same  chief  a.*d.  ms. 
who  had  murdered  his  master.  After  all  these  atrocities,  and  a  short  interval, 
during  which  a  kind  of  anarchy  prevailed,  Dhuleep  Sing,  another  ^on  of 
Runjeet  Sing,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  Heera  Sing,  the  son  of  the 
murdered  wuzeer,  succeeded  him  as  prime-minister.  The  army,  now  conscious 
from  the  part  which  they  had  played  in  effecting  these  changes  that  the  whole 
power  was  in  their  hands,  began  to  clamour  for  increased  pay,  and  never  hesi- 
tated, whenever  their  demands  were  refused,  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  the 
individuals  obnoxious  to  them.  In  this  way  Heera  Sing  met  his  death,  and 
his  successor  Juwaheer  Sing,  the  unde  of  the  new  maharajah,  who  was  a  mere 
boy,  shared  the  same  fata  By  this  last  event  the  government  of  Lahore  was 
left  without  any  administrative  head,  and  the  ranee,  Dhuleep  Sing's  mother, 
in  her  capacity  as  guardian,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Her  authority, 
however,  was  merely  nominal,  and  all  real  power  was  usurped  by  the  army, 
who  exercised  it  by  means  of  delegates  called  punches.     These  issued  their  Power  of  the 

ftxinj. 

imperious  mandates,  which  the  ranee  and  her  advisers,  however  reluctant,  durst 
not  refuse  to  obey.  The  course  which  this  military  despotism  could  hardly  fSedl 
to  take  had  for  some  time  been  foreseen.  The  soldiers  were  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  form  a  mighty  host,  and  possessed  inexhaustible  supplies  of  military 
stores;  but  there  was  no  field  on  which  they  could  display  their  prowess  and 
enrich  themselves  with  plunder,  unless  they  were  to  invade  the  British  terri- 
toriea  The  temptation  was  under  the  circumstances  irresistible,  and  notwith- 
standing the  aversion  of  the  ranee  she  was  obliged  to  give  a  formal  assent  to 
this  unprovoked  war.  While  this  was  the  general  resolution  of  the  army,  and 
in  appearance  at  least  that  of  the  government  also,  Oholab  Sing,  the  chief  of 
Jummoo,  and  brother  of  the  murdered  wuzeer,  Dhyan  Sing,  managed  to  keep 
aloof  and  dexterously  play  a  double  game,  professing  secret  friendship  to  the 
British  government,  while  externally  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  army 
so  as  not  to  bring  down  its  vengeance. 

While  these  crimes  and  revolutions  were  taking  place  at  Lahore,  and  a  !"▼■«*<»»  <^f 
formidable  army,  subject  to  no  control,  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  the  ritoiybya 
British  could  not  remain  as  unconcerned  spectators,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  bursting  of  a  storm  for  which  they  had  made  no  prepara- 
tiona  Lord  EUenborough  had  placed  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
Punjab  in  the  foreground,  when  seeking  to  justify  the  coercion  he  was  about  to 
use  towards  Gwalior,  and  the  force  then  employed  had  been  pushed  forward  to 
take  up  centrical  positions  at  Ferozepoor,  Loodiana,  and  Umballa.  So  strong, 
however,  was  the  known  desire  of  the  directors  for  a  period  of  peace,  that  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  had  barely  completed 
the  necessary  measures  of  precaution  when  the  time  for  action  arrived.  Having 
reached  Umballa  on  the  2d  of  December,  1845,  he  moved  with  his  camp  on  the 
6th  towards  Loodiana^  to  fulfil  his  previously  announced  intention  of  visiting 
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A.D.  1845.  the  Sikh  protected  states,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  predecessors. 
His  movements  were  made  in  as  peaceful  a  manner  as  possible,  because  he  was 
not  only  anxious  not  to  furnish  the  Sikhs  with  any  pretext  for  hostilities,  but 
had  not  ceased  to  hope  for  an  amicable  settlement.  He  only  deemed  it  probable 
that  some  act  of  aggression  might  be  committed  by  parties  of  plunderers,  for 
the  puipose  of  compelling  the  British  government  to  interfere,  and  as  nothing 
waa  further  from  his  wish  than  to  be  thus  involved  in  war,  he  resolved  to  cany 
his  forbearance  as  far  aa  possible.  The  wisdom  of  this  resolution  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  more  spirited  conduct  might  have  made  the  Sikhs  pause,  whereas 
forbearance,  being  only  regarded  by  them  as  a  symptom  of  fear,  probably 
hastened  the  crisis.  On  the  13th  of  December  information  was  received  that 
the  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  was  concentrating  in  great  force  on 
ppodam^  the  left  bank  of  the  river  within  the  British  territory.  On  the  same  day  Sir 
goremor-  Henry  Hardinge  issued  a  proclamation  which  concluded  thus: — "The  Sikh 
army  has  now,  without  a  shadow  of  provocation,  invaded  the  British  territoriea 
The  governor-general  must  therefore  take  measures  for  effectually  protecting 
the  British  provinces,  for  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  British  government, 
and  for  punishing  the  violaters  of  treaties  and  the  disturbers  of  public  peace. 
The  governor-general  hereby  declares  the  possessions  of  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Sing  on  the  left  or  British  banks  of  the  Sutlej  confiscated  or  annexed  to  the 
British  territories." 
prepttauoiu  Ferozcpoor  was  at  this  time  held  by  a  body  of  about  10,000  troops^  with 
twenty-four  guns,  under  command  of  General  Sir  John  Littler.  This  place 
being  only  fifty  miles  S  S.E.  of  Lahore,  and  thrice  as  far  north-west  of  Umballa, 
where  on  the  11th  of  December  Sir  Thomas  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  his  head-quarters,  was  seriously  threatened  the  moment  the  Sikhs,  headed 
by  an  able  leader  of  the  name  of  Tej  Sing,  had  crossed  the  Sutlej.  Their 
designs  upon  it  were  indeed  at  once  manifested,  for  they  immediately  invested 
it  on  one  side,  while  the  remainder  of  their  force  proceeded  ten  miles  in  advance 
to  Ferozeshah,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  forces  now  advanc- 
ing for  its  relief  from  Umballa  and  Loodiana.  On  the  16th  of  December  the 
two  British  divisions  thus  advancing  formed  a  junction  at  Bussean,  and 
continued  their  march  in  the  direction  of  Moodkee,  which  is  only  twenty-five 
miles  south-east  of  Ferozepoor.  It  was  reached  on  the  18th,  and  as  the  few 
Sikh  cavalry  who  occupied  it  retired  as  the  British  advance  appeared,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  an  encounter  was  at  hand.  Under  this  impression  the 
British  troops  took  up  their  encamping  ground,  and  were  preparing  refresh- 
ments after  a  fiitiguing  march-  of  twenty- two  miles,  when  scouts  arrived  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  hastening  forward,  and  were  only  three 
miles  distant.  They  had,  it  appeared,  begun  to  entrench  themselves  at  Feroze- 
shah, and  on  learning  the  arrival  of  the  British  at  Moodkee,  resolved  at  once 
to  assume  the  aggressive,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  not  have  to  encounter 
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the  whole  British  force,  but  only  its  advanced  guard.     The  equality  of  numbers  a.d.  ms 
was  much  nearer  than  they  supposed,  for  the  British  mustered  12,350  rank  and 
file,  and  forty-two  guns,  while  the  Sikhs  did  not  amount  to  more  than  30,000,  ^^^. 
with  only  forty  guns,  most  of  the  latter,  however,  of  much  heavier  metal  than 
those  of  the  British, 
which  were  merely 
the  six-pounders  of 
the  horse-artillery. 

It  was  about 
three  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy 
was  announced,  and 
the  British  troops, 
already  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion, 
bad  not  more  than 
sufficient  time  to 
get  under  arms  and 
move  to  their  posi- 
tions, when  they 
were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance to  the  attack. 


Group  or  Sikhs.* 


They  had  not  proceeded  above  two  miles  when  they 
found  the  enemy  in  position.  The  battle,  which  immediately  commenced, 
is  thus  described  in  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  despatch:  "The  country  is  a  dead 
flat,  covered  at  short  intervals  with  a  low,  but  in  some  places  thick  jhow 
jungle,  and  dotted  with  sandy  hillocks.  The  enemy  screened  their  infantry 
and  artillery  behind  this  jungle,  and  such  undulations  as  the  ground 
afforded,  and  whilst  our  twelve  battalions  formed  from  echelon  of  brigade 
into  line,  opened  a  very  severe  cannonade  upon  our  advancing  troops,  which 
was  vigorously  replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse -artillery  under  Brigadier 
Brooke,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  two  light  field-batteriea  The  rapid  and 
well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery  appeared  soon  to  paralyze  that  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  complete  our  infantry  dispositions  without  advancing 
the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle,  I  directed  the  cavalry,  under  Brigadiera 
White  and  Gough,  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the  enem)^8  left,  with  a  view 
of  threatening  and  turning  that  flank  if  possible.  With  praiseworthy  gallantry 
the  3d  light  dragoons,  with  the  2d  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  body- 
guard and  5th  light  cavalry,  with  a  portion  of  the  4th  lancers,  turned  the  left 


*  1,  From  a  snit  of  armour  iu  the  Tower  of  Lon* 
don.     2,  An  Akalee,  from  the  Honourable  Mies 
Eden's  PoriraiU  of  the  Princes  and  People  of  India. 
Vol.  III. 


3,  A  chief  on  horseback,  ttom  Soltykoff's  Habitants 
de  PInde.  4  and  5,  Soldiers,  from  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Hardinge's  MecoUectiont  of  India. 
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A.D.  1845.  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  sweeping  along  the  whole  rear  of  its  infiintry  and  guns, 
silenced  for  a  time  the  latter,  and  put  their  numerous  cavalry  to  flight    Whilst 

Batue  of  this  movemeut  was  taking  place  on  the  enemy  s  left,  I  directed  the  remainder 
of  the  4th  lancers,  the  9th  irregular  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Mactier,  with  a 
light  field-battery,  to  threaten  their  right.  This  manoeuvre  was  also  succeesfuL 
Had  not  the  infantry  and  guns  of  the  enemy  been  screened  by  the  jungle,  these 
brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry  would  have  been  productive  of  greater  effect 
When  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  Brigadier  Brooke  rapidly  pushed  on 
his  horse  artillery  close  to  the  jungle,  and  the  cannonade  was  resumed  on  both 
sides.  The  infantry,  under  Major-generals  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Gilbert,  and  Sir 
John  M^Caskill,  attacked  in  echelon  of  lines  the  enemy's  infantry,  ahnost 
invisible  amongst  wood  and  the  approaching  darkness  of  night.  The  opposition 
of  the  enemy  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops  who  had 
everything  at  stake,  and  who  had  long  vaunted  of  being  irresistible.  Their 
ample  and  extended  line,  from  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  far  outflanked 
ours,  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  flank  movements  of  our  cavalry.  The 
attack  of  the  infantry  now  commenced,  and  the  roll  of  fire  from  this  powerful 
arm  soon  convinced  the  Sikh  army  that  they  had  met  with  a  foe  they  litUe 
expected;  and  their  whole  force  was  driven  from  position  after  position  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  some  of  them  of 
heavy  calibre;  our  infantry  using  that  never-fidling  weapon,  the  bayonet, 
wherever  the  enemy  stood  Night  only  saved  them  from  worse  disaster,  for 
this  stout  conflict  was  maintained  during  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dim  starlight, 
amidst  a  doud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain,  which  yet  more  obscured  every 
object."  The  victory  though  glorious  was  dearly  purchased,  the  British  loss 
amounting  to  872,  of  whom  215  were  killed  and  657  wounded  Among  the 
former  were  two  officers,  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  Afghanistan — Sir 
John  M'Caskill,  who  was  shot  dead  while  gallantly  leading  his  division,  and 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  who  was  fatally  wounded,  and  survived  only  a  few  daya 

Battieof  The  British  troops  having  returned  to  their  camp  at  midnight,  halted  during 

the  19th  and  20th.  During  this  interval  two  heavy  guns  reached  Moodkee, 
escorted  by  her  majesty's  29th,  the  1st  European  infantry,  and  the  11th  and 
41st  native  infantry,  and  an  express  was  sent  ofi^  to  Sir  John  Littler,  directing 
him  to  join  with  as  many  troops  as  he  could  safely  bring,  without  compromis- 
ing the  safety  of  Ferozepoor.  He  immediately  started  with  6000  foot,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-one  field  guns,  and  on  the  21  st  succeeded  in 
forming  a  junction  with  the  main  army,  which,  disencumbei*ed  of  its  baggage, 
which  had  been  left  with  the  wounded  at  Moodkee  under  sufficient  protection^ 
was  now  hastening  to  the  attack  of  the  entrenched  camp  at  Ferozeshah.  Dur- 
ing the  operations  which  followed,  the  governor-general,  who  had  volunteered 
to  act  as  second  in  command,  had  charge  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  while 
the  commander-in-chief  personally  conducted  the  right.     The  British  force 
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consisted  of  16,700  men,  and  sixty-nine  guns,  chiefly  horse-artillery;  the  Sikhs  a.d.  1845. 
mustered  about  50,000  men,  with  108  pieces  of  cannon  of  heavy  calibre.  This 
superiority  of  numbers  was  not  the  only  advantage  of  the  enemy,  for  they  Battle  of 
occupied  an  entrenched  camp,  which  extended  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  included  within  its  area 
the  strong  village  of  Ferozeshah.  For  a  description  of  the  operations  we  must 
again  have  recourse  to  the  commander-in-chief's  despatch.  "A  very  heavy 
cannonade  was  opened  by  the  enemy,  who  had  dispersed  over  their  position 
upwards  of  one  hundred  guns,  more  than  forty  of  which  were  of  battering  calibre; 
these  kept  up  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  which  the  practice  of  our  far  less 
numerous  artillery,  of  much  lighter  metal,  checked  in  some  degree,  but  could  not 
silence ;  finally,  in  the  £a.ce  of  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  our  infantry  advanced 
and  carried  these  formidable  entrenchments;  they  threw  themselves  upon  their 
guns,  and  with  matchless  gallantry  wrested  them  from  the  enemy,  but  when  the 
batteries  were  partially  within  our  grasp,  our  soldiers  had  to  fietce  such  a  fire  of 
musketry  Scorn  the  Sikh  infantry,  arrayed  behind  their  guns,  that  in  spite  of 
the  most  heroic  efforts,  a  portion  only  of  the  entrenchments  could  be  carried. 
Night  fell  while  the  conflict  was  everywhere  raging.  Although  I  now  brought 
up  Major-general  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division,  and  he  captured  and  long  retained 
another  point  of  the  position,  and  her  majesty's  3d  light  dragoons  charged  and 
took  some  of  the  most  formidable  batteries,  yet  the  enemy  i*emained  in  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  quadrangle,  whilst  our  troops,  inter- 
mingled with  theirs,  kept  possession  of  the  remainder,  and  finally  bivouacked 
upon  it,  exhausted  by  their  gallant  efforts,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
suffering  extremely  from  thirst,  yet  animated  by  an  indomitable  spirit  In 
this  state  of  things  the  long  night  wore  away.  Near  the  middle  of  it  one  of 
their  heavy  guns  was  advanced,  and  played  with  deadly  effect  upon  our  troops. 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  immediately  formed  her  majesty's 
80th  foot  and  the  1st  European  light  in&ntry.  They  were  led  to  the  attack 
by  their  commanding  officers,  and  animated  in  their  exertions  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Wood  (aide-de-camp  to  the  lieutenant-general),  who  was  wounded  in 
the  outset  The  80th  captured  the  gun,  and  the  enemy,  dismayed  by  this 
counter-check,  did  not  venture  to  press  on  further.  During  the  whole  night, 
however,  they  continued  to  harass  our  troops  by  fire  of  artillery,  wherever 
moonlight  discovered  our  position.  But  with  daylight  of  the  22d  came  retribu- 
tion. Our  infentry^  formed  line,  supported  on  both  flanks  by  horse-artillery, 
whilst  a  fire  was  opened  from  om:  centre  by  such  of  our  heavy  guns  as 
remained  effective,  aid€fd  by  a  flight  of  rockets.  A  masked  battery  played 
with  great  effect  upon  this  point,  dismounting  one  piece  and  blowing  up  our 
tumbrila  At  this  moment  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  left,  whilst  I  rode  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing. 
Our  line  advanced,  and  unchecked  by  the  enemy's  fire,  drove  them  rapidly  out 
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A.D.  1845.  of  the  village  of  Ferozeshah  and  their  encampment;  then  changing  front  to  its 
left,  on  itia  centre,  our  force  continued  to  sweep  the  camp,  bearing  down  all 

Batue  of  opposition,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  whole  position.  The  line  then 
halted,  as  if  on  a  day  of  manoeuvre,  receiving  its  two  leaders  as  they  rode  along 
in  front  with  a  gratifying  cheer,  and  displaying  the  captured  standards  of  the 
Khalsa  army.  We  had  taken  upwards  of  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
were  masters  of  the  whole  field.  The  force  assumed  a  position  on  the  ground 
which  it  had  won,  but  even  here  its  labours  were  not  to  cease.  In  the  course  of 
two  hours,  Sirdar  Tej  Sing,  who  had  commanded  in  the  last  great  battle,  brought 
up  from  the  vicinity  of  Ferozepoor  fresh  battalions,  and  a  large  field  of  artillei^', 
supported  by  30,000  Ghorepurras,  hitherto  encamped  near  the  river.  He  drove 
in  our  cavalry  parties,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  the  position  of 
Ferozeshah.  This  attempt  was  defeated ;  but  its  failure  had  scarcely  become 
manifest  when  the  sirdar  renewed  the  contest  with  more  troops  and  a  large 
artillery.  He  commenced  by  a  combination  against  our  left  flank,  and  when 
this  was  frustrated,  made  such  a  demonstration  against  the  captured  village  as 
compelled  us  to  change  our  whole  front  to  the  right.  His  guns  during  this 
manoeuvre  maintained  one  incessant  fire,  while  our  artillery  ammunition  being 
completely  expended  in  these  protracted  combats  we  were  unable  to  answer 
him  with  a  single  shot.  I  now  directed  our  almost  exhausted  cavalry  to 
threaten  both  flanks  at  once,  preparing  the  infantry  to  advance  in  support, 
which  apparently  caused  him  suddenly  to  cease  his  fire  and  to  abandon  the 
field." 

Critical  poBi-        It  is  obvious  from  the  above  despatch,  and  the  inferences  which  though 

Britteh.  ^  not  mentioned  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it,  that  the  British  army  was 
at  one  time  in  great  peril,  and  that  had  the  Sikhs  displayed  as  much  skill  in 
taking  advantage  of  their  position  as  valour  in  defending  it,  the  operations 
which  terminated  so  honourably  for  the  British  arms  on  the  22d,  might  have 
had  a  very  difierent  termination  on  the  21st.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
Sikhs  not  only  retained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  their  entrenched  camp, 
but  their  cavalry  and  infantry  kept  moving  about,  harassing  and  firing  on  the 
British  as  they  lay  bivouacked,  and  feared  to  make  any  return  lest  it  should 
only  discover  their  position  and  increase  their  danger.  "This,"  as  Mac^regor 
justly  remarks  in  his  History  of  the  Sikhs  (vol.  ii.  p.  105),  "  was  a  fearfiil 
position  to  be  in,  and  from  the  intervals  between  the  European  infantry  regi- 
ments and  the  native  brigades  with  them  being  left  vacant,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  forming  a  line,  or  acting  in  concei*t ;  portions  of  one  regiment  got 
mixed  up  with  more  of  another  in  the  entrenchment,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  could  not  regain  their  respective  positions.  If  a  regiment  had  attempted 
to  move  right  or  left  in  search  of  another,  the  Sikh  guns  were  sure  to  he 
directed  to  the  spot ;  and  where  the  50th  bivouacked.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with 
admirable  prudence,  forbade  a  shot  to  be  fia-ed  in  return  for  any  that  might  be 
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directed  against  his  position.     The  white  covers  were  taken  off  the  caps  which  a.d.  i846. 

served  as  marks  for  the  enemy,  and  every  means  adopteil  for  keeping  the  men 

out  of  the  hostile  fire.     The  gallant  soldiers  who  had,  at  the  point  of  the  critiaapon- 

bayonet,  qaptm-ed  the  batteries  of  the  Sikhs,  were  thus  glad  to  actually  conceal  Britwi. 

themselves  under  the  darkness  of  night     It  was  not  flight,  but  as  near  an 

appi*oach  to  it  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  and  no  wonder  if,  at  this  time,  the 

Governor-general  of  India  felt  the  precarious  position  of  the  troops.     Never  in 

the  annals  of  warfare  in  India  had  matters  attained  such  a  threatening  crisia" 

A  victory  so  obstinately  contested  was  of 

necessity  dearly  purchased     The  British 

loss  amounted  to  2415,  of  whom  694  were 

killed,  and  1 721  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the 

Sikhs  was  roughly  estimated  at  four  times 

that  of  the  British. 

On  their  defeat  at  Ferozeshah   the 
Sikhs  had  hastened  to  place  the  Sutlej  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  conquerora 
Their  expectation  was  that  they  would 
be  immediately  pursued.     This,  however, 
was   deemed  impracticable,   or  at  least 
imprudent,  until  Sir  John  Grey,  who  was 
advancing  from  Meernt  with  an  auxiliary 
force    and  a  powerful   battering    train, 
should  arriva     Emboldened  by  this  de- 
lay,   which  they   mistook    for   fear  or   indecision,   the    Sikhs    prepared    toB»**i«<rf 
recross  the  river,  and  with  this  view  began  to  construct  a  new  bridge  of  boats 
a  little  below  Hurreekee.     Meanwhile,  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  detached 
with  a  single  brigade  of  his  division,  and  a  light  field-battery,  against  the  town 
and  fort  of  Durrumkote,  situated  on  the  road  from  Ferozepoor  to  Loodiana. 
No  sooner  had  this  task  been  successfully  accomplished  than  it  became  necessary 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Loodiana,  which  was  held  by  only  three  battalions  of 
native  infantry  under  Brigadier  Godby,  and  was  threatened  by  Runjoor  Sing 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  10,000  Sikhs,  who  had  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Phillour, 
and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  vicinity.     Sir  Harry  started  with  his  small 
force  from  Durrumkote,  and  proceeding  along  the  direct  road  to  Loodiana  was 
encountered  by  Runjoor  Sing,  who,  relying  on  his  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
endeavoured  to  intercept  his  progress  by  moving  in  a  line  parallel  to  him,  and 
at  length  opening  upon  him  with  a  furious  cannonade.    The  British  commander, 
unable  to  reply  effectually,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  baggage,  but  succeeded,  by  a  series  of  dexterous  manoeuvres,  in  effecting 
his  communication  with  Loodiana.     In  addition  to  the  reinforcement  obtained 
trom  Brigadier  Godby,  he  shortly  after  obtained  another  of  still  more  conse- 
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AD.  1845.  quence  by  the  arrival  of  his  second  brigade,  which  had  moved  to  bis  support 
under  Brigadier  Wheeler.  It  was  now  Sir  Harry's  turn  to  assume  the  oflTensive, 
and  Runjoor  Sing  retired  to  his  entrenched  camp.  Even  at  this  time  he  had  a 
great  superiority  of  force,  for  the  British  only  mustered  about  10,000.  men,  with 
thirty- two  guns,  while  the  Sikhs  had  15,000  men,  with  fifty- six  guna  On  the 
26th  of  January,  1846,  this  disparity  was  still  further  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  4000  regular  troops,  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  force  of  cavalry. 
Thus  strengthened,  Runjoor  Sing  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  impatience  of  his 

troops,   who   imagining 
that  the  British  retreat 
from  the  cannonade  and 
submission  to  the  loss  of 
their  baggage  was  equi- 
valent to  a  confession  of 
their  inability  to  main- 
tain the   conflict,    were 
confident  of  obtaining  an 
easy  victory.     They  ac- 
cordingly began  to  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  28 tb, 
when  the  British   came 
in  sight  of  them,,  stood 
drawn  up  close  to   the 
village  of  Aliwal,  about 
eighteen  miles  west  of 
Loodiana,  their  left  rest- 
ing upon  their  entrench- 
ed camp,  and  their  right 
occupying  a  ridge.  Afler 
some  manoeuvres,  "per- 
formed," says  Sir  Harry  Smith,  **with  the  celerity  and  precision  of  the  most  cor- 
rect field-day,"  the  British  line  advanced,  but,  continues  the  despatch,  "scarcely 
had  it  moved  forward  150  yards  when,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  enemy  opened  a  fierce 
cannonade  from  his  whole  line.     At  first  his  balls  fell  short,  but  quickly  reached 
ua     Thus  upon  him,  and  capable  of  better  ascertaining  his  position,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  halt  the  line,  though  under  fire,  for  a  few  moments,  until  I  ascertained 
that  by  bringing  up  my  right,  and  carrying  the  village  of  Aliwal,  I  could  with 
great  effect  precipitate  myself  upon  his  left  and  centre.     I  therefore  quickly 
brought  up  Brigadier  Godby's  brigade,  and  with  it  and  the  Ist  brigade,  under 
Brigadier  Hicks,  made  a  rapid  and  noble  charge,  can*ied  the  village  and  two  guns 
of  large  calibre.    The  line  I  ordered  to  advance,  her  majesty's  31st  foot  and  the 
native  regiments  contending  for  the  front,  and  the  battle  became  general    Tlie 


a  a,  FizBt  British  line. 

b  b,  Adrance  to  attack. 

CO,  Fodtion  after  breaking  enemj's 

line, 
d  d,  Sikh  oaralry  threatening  the  loft 

flank, 
e  e,  Colonel  Cureton  turning  the  left 

flank  of  the  enemjr. 
f  tf  Chazge  of  three  troope  of  Sd  light 

oaralxy,  under  M i^or  Angelo. 
g  g,  Charge  of  right  wing  of  the  16th 

lancers. 


h  h.  Charge  of  Sd  aquadron. 

m  m,  Charge  of  4th  aquadron. 

n  n.  Charge  of  Sd  oaralry. 

o  o,  Advance  of  two  troope  of  H. A., 

with  6Sd  foot  and  30th  N.I. 
p  p,  Left  wing,  after  driring  the  ene- 

mj  tram  Boondra. 
q  q.  Village  of  Aliwal  stormed  by  the 

81st  Foot  and  Nussereen  bat. 
r  r,  Batteries  (not  occupied), 
s  s,  Final  position  of  the  British  after 

the  battle. 
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enemy  had  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry  on  the  heights  to  his  left,  and  I  ordered  ad.  i846. 
Brigadier  Cureton  to  bring  up  the  right  brigade  of  cavalry,  who  in  the  most 
gallant  manner  dashed  in  among  them,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  infantry.  Battle  of 
Meanwhile  a  second  gallant  charge  to  my  right  was  made  by  the  light  cavalry 
and  the  body-guard  The  Shikawatee  brigade  was  moved  well  to  the  right  in 
support  of  Brigadier  Cureton.  When  I  observed  the  enemy's  encampment,  and 
saw  it  was  full  of  infantry,  I  brought  upon  it  Brigadier  Qodby's  brigade  by 
cbaDging  fronts  and  taking  the  enemy's  infantry  in  reverse.  They  drove  them 
before  them,  and  took  some  guns  without  a  check.  Brigadiers  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  equally  successful  on  their  side  in  driving 
back  the  troops,  and  capturing  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  dispossess  them  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Boondra,  which  they  .had 
strongly  occupied  in  order  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  secure  their  passage  across 
the  river."  This  service  having  been  gallantly  achieved,  "the  battle,"  continues 
the  despatch,  "was  won,  our  troops  advancing  with  the  most  perfect  order  to 
the  common  focus,  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  enemy  completely  hemmed 
in  were  fleeing  from  our  fire,  and  precipitating  themselves  in  disordered  masses 
into  the  ford  and  boats  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  consternation.  Our  eight- 
inch  howitzers  soon  began  to  play  upon  their  boats,  when  the  debris  of  the 
Sikh  army  appeared  upon  the  opposite  and  high  bank  of  the  river,  fleeing  in 
every  direction.'' 

The  main  body  of  the  British  army  moving  up  by  the  left  bank  of  the  strong  poa- 
Sutlej,  encamped  on  the  18th  of  January  in  the  vicinity  of  Khodawala,  nearly  siihn 
opposite  to  the  point  where  the  Sikhs  had  constructed  their  new  bridge. 
Having  been  permitted  to  complete  this  work  without  molestation,  they  had 
greatly  strengthened  it  by  a  tete  de  pont,  thrown  up  with  much  military  skill 
on  the  left  bank,  and  then  proceeded,  under  the  direction,  it  is  said,  of  a  Spanish 
engineer  named  Hobron,  to  convert  it  into  an  entrenched  camp  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  The  disasters  which  they  had  already  experienced  in  the 
field  left  them  no  inclination  to  pursue  that  plan  of  warfare;  but  the  stout 
resistance  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  make  under  cover  of  their  entrench- 
ments at  Ferozeshah,  had  convinced  them  that  within  the  walls  of  a  new  camp 
of  still  stronger  construction  they  would  be  able  to  repel  any  attack  that  could 
be  made  upon  them.  They  had  accordingly  occupied  it  with  30,000  of  their 
best  troops,  and  lined  its  battlements  with  a  numerous  and  powerful  artillery. 
The  British  army,  after  waiting  at  Khodawala  for  the  arrival  of  heavy  ordnance 
and  the  junction  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  with  his  victorious  force,  moved  out  of 
camp  at  tluree  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February.  The  Sikhs  had  con- 
centrated their  whole  force  within  their  entrenchments.  It  had  been  intended 
that  the  British  battery  and  field  artillery,  which  was  arranged  in  an  extended 
semicircle,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  Sikh  works  within  its  fire,  should  commence 
its  cannonade  at  daybreak,  but  so  heavy  a  mist  hung  over  the  plain  and  the 
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river  that  it  became  necessary  to  wait  till  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  cleared  it 
away.  Meanwhile  the  different  corps  had  taken  up  the  positions  previously 
assigned  to  them.  After  describing  these  positions  the  despatch  continues:— 
"About  nine  o'clock  Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade,  supported  on  either  flank  by 
Captains  Horsford  and  Fordyce*s  batteries,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lane's  troop 

of  horse-artillery,  moved 
to  the  attack  in  ad- 
mirable order.  The  in- 
fantry and  guns  aided 
each  other  correlatively. 
The  former  marched 
steadily  on  in  line,  which 
they  halted  only  to 
correct  when  necessary. 
The  latter  took  up  suc- 
cessive positions  at  the 
gallop,  until  at  length 
they  were  within  300 
yards  of  the  heavy 
batteries  of  the  Sikhs; 
but  notwithstandingthe 
regularity,  and  coolness, 
and  scientific  character 
of  this  assault,  which 
Brigadier  Wilkinson  well  supported,  so  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon,  musketry, 
and  zumboorucks  (camel-swivels)  kept  up  by  the  Khalsa  troops,  that  it  seemed 
for  some  moments  impossible  that  the  entrenchments  could  be  won  under  it;  but 
soon  persevering  gallantry  triumphed,  and  the  whole  army  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  gallant  Brigadier  Stacey  s  soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in  confusion 
before  them  within  the  area  of  their  encampment  The  10th  foot,  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  into  serious  contact  with  the  enemy,  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. This  regiment  never  fired  a  shot  till  it  got  within  the  works  of  the  enemy. 
The  onset  of  her  majesty's  53d  foot  was  as  gallant  and  effective.  The  43d  and 
59th  native  infantry,  brigaded  with  them,  emulated  both  in  cool  determination. 
At  the  moment  of  this  first  success  I  directed  Brigadier  the  Honourable  T.  Ash- 
bumham's  brigade  to  move  on  in  support,  and  Major-general  Gilbert's  and  Sir 
Harry  Smith's  divisions  to  throw  out  their  light  troops  to  threaten  their  works, 
aided  by  artillery.  As  these  attacks  of  the  right  and  centre  commenced,  the 
fire  of  our  heavy  guns  had  first  to  be  directed  to  the  right  and  then  gradually  to 
cease,  but  at  one  time  the  thunder  of  full  120  pieces  of  ordnance  reverberated  iu 
this  mighty  combat  through  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  and,  as  it  was  soon  seen 
that  the  weight  of  the  whole  force  within  the  Sikh  camp  was  likely  to  be 


A  A,  British  camp. 

B  B,  PotitioD  preparatory  to  attack. 

C  C,  Heavy  artillery. 

D  D,  Troops  in  the  attack. 

£  £,  Troops  on  the  defeat  of  the 

enemy. 
F,  Enemy's  bridge  broken  down. 


Qf  Retreat  of  the  enemy,  driven  into 

the  deep  ford. 
H  H,  Exterior  main  line  of  enemy's 

entrenchments. 
I  I,  Second  and  third  lines  ditto. 
J  J,  Fourth  line  ditto. 
K,  TiUdepfmt, 
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thrown  upon  the  two  brigades  that  had  passed  its  trenches,  it  became  necessary  a.d.  ma. 

to  convert  intx>  close  and  serious  attacks  the  demonstrations  with  skirmishers 

and  artillery  of  the  centre  and  right,  and  the  battle  raged  with  inconceivable  sattieof 

Sobr&oiu. 

fury  from  right  to  left.  The  Sikhs,  even  when  at  particular  points  their 
entrenchments  were  mastered  with  the  bayonet,  strove  to  regain  them  by  the 
fiercest  conflict  sword  in  hand.  Nor  was  it  until  the  cavalry  of  the  left,  under 
Major-general  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  had  moved  forward  and  ridden  through  the 
openings  of  the  entrenchments  made  by  our  sappers  in  single  file,  and  re-formed 


Outpost  at  Sobraon.— From  Prinoe  Waldemar's  Erinnenmg  tax  der  Reiaa  oftch  Indien. 

as  they  passed  them,  and  the  3d  dragoons,  whom  no  obstacle  usually  held  formid- 
able by  horse  appears  to  check,  had  on  this  day,  as  at  Ferozeshah,  galloped  over 
and  cut  down  the  obstinate  defenders  of  batteries  and  field-works,  and  until  the 
full  weight  of  three  divisions  of  in&ntry,  with  every  field-artillery  gun  which 
could  be  sent  to  their  aid,  had  been  cast  into  the  scale,  that  victory  finally 
declared  for  the  British.  The  fire  of  the  Sikhs  first  slackened,  and  then  nearly  overthrow 
ceased,  and  the  victors  then  pressing  them  on  every  side  precipitated  them  in 
masses  over  their  bridge  and  into  the  Sutlej,  which  a  sudden  rise  of  seven  inches 
had  rendered  hardly  fordabla  In  their  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank  through 
the  deepened  water,  they  suffered  fix)m  our  horse-artillery  a  terrible  carnage. 
Hundreds  fell  under  this  cannonade ;  hundreds  upon  hundreds  were  drowned  in 
attempting  the  perilous  passage.  Their  awful  slaughter,  confusion,  and  dismay 
were  such  as  would  have  excited  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  their  generous 
conquerors,  if  the  Khalsa  troops  had  not,  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  sullied 
their  gallantry  by  slaughtering  and  barbarously  mutilating  every  wounded 
soldier  whom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the  fortune  of  war  left  at  their 
mercy.  I  must  pause  in  this  narrative,  especially  to  notice  the  determined 
hardihood  and  bravery  with  which  our  two  battalions  of  Ghoorkas,  the  Sirmoor 
and  Nusseree,  met  the  Sikhs  wherever  they  were  opposed  to  them.  Soldiers  of 
Vol.  III.  260 
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A.D.  1846.  small  stature  but  indomitable  spirit,  they  vied  in  ardent  courage  in  the  charge 
with  the  grenadiers  of  our  own  nation,  and,  armed  with  the  short  weapon  of  their 

Battle  of  mountains,  were  a  terror  to  the  Sikhs  throughout  this  great  combat  Sixty- 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  upwards  of  200  camel-swivels  (zumboorucks),  numerous 
standards,  and  vast  munitions  of  war,  captured  by  our  troops^  are  the  pledges 
and  trophies  of  our  victory/'  It  was  indeed  a  victory  most  honourable  to  the 
British  arms,  and  was  well  described  by  the  governor-general  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  exploits  ever  achieved;  "by  which  in  open  day  a  triple  line  of 
breastworks,  flanked  by  formidable  redoubts  bristling  with  artillery,  manned 
by  thirty-two  regular  regiments  of  infantry,  was  assaulted  and  carried."  The 
British  loss,  which  under  the  circumstances  could  not  but  be  serious,  amounted 
in  killed  and  wounded  to  2383 ;  the  Sikh  loss  in  the  action  and  in  crossing  the 
river  was  estimated  at  nearly  10,000  men. 

sabmiaion         Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  Lahore  durbar  when  news  of  the  com- 

of  th«  Sikhs. 

plete  overthrow  at  Sobraon  arrived.  Further  resistance  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
hopeless,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation.  Gholab 
Sing,  who  had  been  playing  the  double  game  formerly  referred  to,  now  endea- 
voured to  profit  by  it,  and  on  receiving  full  powers  from  the  ranee  and  the 
durbar,  proceeded  to  the  British  camp  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  act  the  part  of  mediator.  He  arrived  on  the  16th  of  February, 
while  the  governor-general  was  still  at  Kussoor,  and  was  immediately  put  in 
possession  of  the  terms  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  enforce.  He  at  once 
declared  that  he  was  empowered  and  prepared  to  accept  them,  but  when  he 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  the  army  would  now  halt,  and  not  advance 
nearer  to  the  capital,  the  governor-general,  so  far  from  assenting,  distinctly  told 
him  that  the  treaty,  if  signed  by  him  at  all,  would  be  signed  only  at  Labora 
Tormadteta-  On  the  22d  of  February,  after  a  brigade  of  British  troops  with  the 
in  their  own  commander-in-chicf  at  their  head  had  taken  military  possession  of  the 
^  citadel,  the  governor-general  issued  a  proclamation  which  conunenced  thus: 

''The  British  army  has  this  day  occupied  the  gateway  of  the  citadel  of  Lahore, 
the  Badshahee  Mosque,  and  the  Hoozooree  Bagh.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
citadel  is  the  residence  of  his  highness  the  maharajah,  and  also  that  of  the 
families  of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  for  so  many  years  the  faithful  ally 
of  the  British  government  In  consideration  of  these  circumstances  no  troops 
will  be  posted  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  gate.  The  army  of  the  Sutlej 
has  now  brought  its  operations  in  the  field  to  a  close  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Sikh  army,  and  the  military  occupation  of  Lahore,  preceded  by  a  series  of  the 
most  triumphant  successes  ever  recorded  in  the  military  history  of  India.  Tlie 
British  government,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  the  long  subsisting 
friendship  between  the  two  states,  had  limited  military  preparations  to  tlie 
defence  of  its  own  frontier.  Compelled  suddenly  to  assume  the  offensive  by 
the  unprovoked  invasion  of  its  territories,  the  British  army  under  the  command 
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of  its  distinguished  leader  has  in  sixty  days  defeated  the  Sikhs  in  four  general  a  d.  i846. 
actions,  has  captured  220  pieces  of  field-artiUery;  and  is  now  at  the  capital, 
dictating  to  the  Lahore  durbar  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  Tenns  im- 
will  tend  to  secure  the   British  provinces  from  the  repetition  of  a  similar  sikiw.**"^  * 
outrage."   On  the  following  day  at  a  public  durbar,  attended  by  the  maharajah 
with   his    principal 

officers  and  a  numer-  _^  ^z^^~  p^=^^~-^    -|  -^  r^ ":-'  ^:^  -  7 - 

ous  suite,  the  new 
treaty  was  signed 
and  ratified.  Of  its 
sixteen  articles,  the 
most  important  were 
those  which  confis- 
cated all  the  Sikh 
territories  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  also  the  whole 
of  the  fertile  tract 
on  the  right  bank, 
situated  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Beas,  and 
known  by  the  name 

of  the  Jalindar  Doab;  stipulated  for  an  indemnity  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees 
(£1,500,000),  the  half  or  fifty  lacs  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  the  crore  to  be 
discharged  by  ceding  as  an  equivalent  for  it  "all  the  hill  country  between  the 


Tbb  Entbt  to  Lahore.— From  the  Hon.  C  S.  Hftrdiuge's  ReooUeotions  of  India. 


SiKB  Gums,  oaptored  at  Lahore. — From  originals  in  Guard  Chamher,  Windsor  Castle. 
8iXB  Bmtmix*,  mad  Hatchlocxa— From  originals  In  Tower  of  London. 
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Beas  and  the  Indus,  including  Cashmere  and  Huzareh ;"  and  while  providing 
for  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  mutinous  troops,  limited  the  Lahore  army 
in  future  to  twenty-five  battalions  of  infantry,  of  800  bayonets  each,  with  1 2,000 
cavalry. 
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AD.  1846.         By  the  1 2th  and  13th  article,  Gholab  Sing  was  to  be  recognized  "as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  over  the  territories  which  the  British  may  make  over  to  him/' 
Arrange-      and  "all  disDutes  between  Gholab  Sine:  and  the  Lahore  government  were  to  be 
Gholab       referred  to  the  British."     These  articles  rendered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
*"*  treaty  with  Gholab  Sing  himself     It  was  concluded  at  Umritsur  on  the  16th  of 

March,  1846,  and  consisted  of  ten  articles,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
1st  and  3d,  by  which  the  British  government  transferred  to  him  and  the  heira 
male  of  his  body,  in  independent  possession,  "all  the  hilly  or  mountainous  country 
with  its  dependencies  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Indus,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Ravee,  including  Chumba,  and  excluding  Lahool,  being  part  of  the 
tenitory  ceded  to  the  British  government  by  the  Lahore  state ;"  and  he  in  con- 
sideration of  this  transfer  agreed  to  pay  to  the  British  government  "seventy-five 

lacs  of  rupees,  fifty  lacs  to  be  paid  on  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  twenty-five 
lacs  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
current  year,  A.D.  1846."  The  Lahore  dur- 
bar, aware  that  the  troops  had  hitherto 
been  their  masters,  were  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disbanding  them,  and  peti- 
tioned the  governor-general  to  leave  a 
body  of  British  troops  in  their  capital  He 
consented,  though  not  without  some  de- 
gree of  hesitation,  and  a  supplementary 
treaty  was  in  consequence  concluded  on 
J  f    ^-^    '^-^T^^^^  -         ^^  Y\)^  of  March.     It  consisted  of  eight 

Gholab  siNo.-Fnnn  M'Owgoi'aHiatoTy  oftheSikhiL  articles,  of  which  ouly  the  first  three  de- 
serve notice.  By  these  it  was  agreed  that 
the  British  government  "shall  leave  at  Lahore,  till  the  close  of  the  current  year, 
A.D.  1846.  such  force  as  shall  seem  to  the  governor-general  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  person  of  the  maharajah  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Lahore  during  the  reorganization  of  the  Sikh  army;"  and  that  the  force 
thus  left  "shall  be  placed  in  full  possession  of  the  fort  and  city  of  Lahore,  and 
that  the  Lahore  troops  shall  be  removed  from  within  the  city."  The  Lahore 
government  further  engaged  to  pay  all  the  extra  expenses  incurred  by  this 
arrangement,  and  "to  apply  itself  immediately  and  earnestly  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  army  according  to  the  prescribed  condition." 
state  of  The  engrossing  importance  of  the  Sikh  war  has  for  the  time  withdrawn  our 

scinde."  attention  fi-om  Scinde,  where  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  still  displaying  consum- 
mate skill  both  as  an  administrator  and  a  warrior.  The  recall  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with  whose  policy- 
he  had  openly  identified  himself,  made  him  doubtful  whether  he  ought  not  at 
once  to  resign  a  position  from  which  the  known  disapproval  of  some  of  his 
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measures  by  the  court  of  directors  made  it  probable  that  he  would  sooner  or  a.d.  i844. 
later  be  driven ;  but  he  manfully  and  wisely  resolved,  though  suffering  severely 
from  the  dimate,  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  not  willingly  quit  Scinde  till  state  of 

affain  in 

he  could  truly  say  that  his  conquest  of  it  was  complete.  As  yet  this  could  not  Soind<». 
be  said,  since  among  the  Cutchee  Hills,  to  the  north  of  Shikarpoor,  there  were 
several  hill  tribes  capable  of  mustering  many  thousands  of  marauders,  and  ever 
and  anon  carrying  devastation  within  the  frontiers  of  Scinde.  Among  these  the 
Ameer  Shere  Mahomed  after  his  defeat  had  sought  an  asylum,  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  while  indulging  their  pillaging  habits  they  might 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  political  confederacy,  designed  once  more  to  revolu- 
tionize Scinde,  and  again  subject  it  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Ameera  Influenced 
at  once  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  his  government  from 
their  half-savage  invaders,  and  defeat  the  designs  of  those  who  fomented  these 
frontier  disturbances  for  political  purposes.  Sir  Charles  Napier  drew  up  the  plan 
of  a  Hill  Campaign.  The  difficulties  were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  he  was  the  sir  chari« 
very  man  to  surmount  them,  and  mingled  so  much  prudence  with  his  daring  campaign. 
that  his  plan  was  approved  successively  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  When  preparing  for  this  expedition,  which  he  deemed  of  suflScient 
importance  to  demand  his  personal  presence,  he  proceeded  to  Sukkur,  and  was 
there  delayed  for  some  time  by  an  endemic  which  made  fearful  ravages  among 
the  troops,  and  more  especially  among  the  78th  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
recently  brought  up  from  Kurrachee,  and  were  not  at  all  inured  to  the  climate. 
So  great  was  the  mortality  that  on  the  19th  December,  1844,  he  wrote  as 
follows: — "I  have  lost  the  78th.  That  beautiful  regiment  arrived  here  in  high 
health,  and  every  other  part  of  Scinde  was  healthy;  but  the  first  week  in 
November  they  began  to  grow  sickly,  and  here  they  are  bodily  in  hospital, 
about  200  dead,  men,  women,  and  children.  I  am  sending  them  away  as  fast 
as  I  can  to  Hyderabad.  As  to  any  movement  against  the  hill  tribes  at  this 
moment,  I  have  no  men.  This  place  is  just  a  dep6t  of  fever — ^not  a  man  has 
escaped"  After  a  time  spent  in  repaiiing  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  a  visitation 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen  or  prevented,  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  completed. 

Cutch  Gundava,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Scinde,  and  belonging  to  the  Physical 

features  of 

Khan  of  Khelat,  is  connected  with  the  lower  Indus  by  a  range  of  singularly  cutchoun- 
rugged  rocks  called  the  Cutchee  Hills,  stretching  nearly  due  west  from  the 
river  towards  the  Bolan  Pass.  These  hills  were  inhabited  by  numerous  fierce 
predatory  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Muzarees,  Bhoogtees,  Jackranees,  Doomkees, 
Kujjucks,  &a,  who  could  bring  about  18,000  warriors  into  the  field,  besides 
their  armed  servants,  and  made  it  their  boast  "  that  for  600  years  no  king  had 
ever  got  beyond  the  first  defiles  in  their  land,  though  some  had  tried  with 
100,000  men.''  This  immunity  they  owed  chiefly  to  the  rugged  precipices 
which  rendered  their  country  impassable^  and  the  surrounding  deserts  which 
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A.D.  1844.  rendered  it  almost  inaccessibla     To  the  south,  by  which  it  was  now  to  be 

approached,  lay  the  desert  of  Khusmore,  stretching  between  the  Hala  Mountains 

8ir  Charles   and  the  Indus  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  a  breadth  of  about  eighty  miles. 

camel  oorpn.  To  au  Ordinary  army,  owing  to  the  want  of  water  or  the  erection  of  hill-forts 

wherever  its  few  springs  occurred,  the  passage  of  this  desert  presented  the 

most  formidable  difficulties;  but  against  these  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  in  some 

measure  provided,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fighting  camel  corps,  on 
the  model  of  the  dromedary  corps 
employed  by  the  first  Napoleon  m 
Egypt.     In  this  corps,  intrusted 
to  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald,  each  camel  carried  two 
men,  the  one  armed  with  carbine 
and  sword,  the  other  with  a  mus- 
quetoon  and  bayonet     One  man 
guided  the  animal  and  fought  from 
its  back,  the  other  acted  as  an  in- 
fantry soldier,  because  the  robbers 
were  accustomed  to  fire  from  the 
fissures  and  holes  in  the  plains, 
where  neither  sword   nor  lance 
could  reach  them.     If  assailed  by 
superior  numbers  the  camels  were  to  kneel  in  a  ring,  with  their  heads  inwards, 
and  pinned  down  so  as  to  furnish  a  bulwark  for  the  men.     The  camels,  more- 
over, carried  the  men's  cooking  utensils  and  packs,  "  and  thus,"  says  Sir  William 
Napier,  from  whose  Administration  of  Scinde  this  account  is  taken,  '*a  body 
of  soldiers  capable  of  acting  as  infantry  when  required,  having  no  tents,  com- 
missariat, or  baggage  to  embarrass  them,  could  make  marches  of  sixty  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  even  with  the  bad  camels  at  this  time  famished  by  Scinde; 
but  of  eighty  or  even  ninety  miles  with  finer  animals." 

Besides  being  favoured  by  the  difficulties  of  their  country,  the  hill-men  were 
by  no  means  contemptible  as  warriors.  "Every  man,"  says  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
*iias  his  weapon  ready,  and  every  man  is  expert  in  the  use  of  it.  They  cannot 
go  through  the  manual  and  platoon  like  her  majesty's  guards,  but  they  shoot 
with  unerring  aim ;  they  occupy  a  position  well,  strengthen  it  artificially  with 
ingenuity,  and  their  rush  on  a  foe  with  sword  and  shield  is  very  determined. 
They  crouch  as  they  run,  cover  themselves  admirably  with  their  protruded 
shields,  thrust  them  in  their  adversaries'  faces,  and  with  a  sword  like  a  razor 
give  a  cut  that  goes  through  everything.'*  The  most  noted  of  their  chiefs,  Beja 
Khan,  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  frontier  districts  of  Scinde  by  the  number 
and  success  of  his  marauding  expeditions,  and  had  recently  added  greatly  to 
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bis  renown  among  his  countrymen  by  the  repulse  of  an  injudicious  attempt  to  a.d.  i845. 
surprise  him  in  his  ibrt  of  Poolajee,  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Cutchee  Hilla  Fitzgerald  of  the  camel  corps,  who  had  once  resided  at  Poolajee, 
believed  that  his  knowledge  of  the  place  would  enable  him  to  take  Beja  in  his 
bed.  With  this  view  a  detachment,  consisting  of  500  horsemen  under  Captain 
Taity  and  200  of  the  camel  corps  under  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  was  sent  to  make 
a  forced  march  across  the  desert.  The  result  was  that  they  lost  their  way,  and 
on  arriving  at  eight  in  the  morning  exhausted  with  fatigue,  found  Beja,  who  had 
been  fully  apprised  of  their  design,  prepared  to  receive  them  with  a  garrison  of 
several  hundred  matchlock-men.  The  surprise  proved  a  complete  fedlure,  and 
after  some  loss  a  retreat  became  necessary,  which  must  have  terminated  in 
disaster  had  not  water  been  found  at  an  abandoned  post  which  had  been  fortu- 
nately overlooked  by  the  enemy  when  filling  up  the  other  wells. 

Shortly  after  this  repulse  the  spies  returned  with  intelligence  that  the  tribes,  ^^*°^ . 
elated  by  Beja's  victory,  were  assembling  in  great  numbers  around  Poolajee,  and  mixtb. 
were  talking  of  bringing  back  Shere  Mahomed  into  Sdnde.  About  the  same 
time  the  Jackranees  and  Doomkees  made  a  successful  incursion;  and,  as  if  to 
complete  the  list  of  misfortunes,  a  mutinous  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  native 
troops  at  Shikarpoor.  When  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  north-west  provinces 
to  Upper  Scinde,  they  had  insisted  on  higher  allowances,  on  the  ground  that 
Sdnde  was  no  part  of  India,  and  that  they  would  therefore  when  there  be  on 
foreign  service.  Accordingly,  some  time  after  reaching  Shikarpoor,  when  the 
lower  pay  was  offered,  the  64th  native  infimtry  refused  it,  alleging,  and  as  it 
turned  out  truly,  that  Colonel  Mosley,  their  commanding  officer,  had  promised 
them  the  higher  rate.  The  danger  was  that  the  other  Bengal  regiments  at 
Shikarpoor  would  follow  the  same  course,  but  this  was  happily  prevented  by 
the  decisive  measures  of  Brigadier  Hunter,  who,  on  finding  personal  remon- 
strances vain,  and  being  even  assailed  by  missiles,  brought  out  the  whole 
garrison  of  Sukkur,  to  which  place  the  mutinous  regiment  had  been  moved  by 
his  orders,  seized  thirty  or  forty  of  the  mutineers,  and  having  disarmed  the 
rest,  compelled  them  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  alarms  produced  by  the  mutiny,  and  the  renewed  ravages  of  the  Cutchee  ^^^''JJy 
Hill  tribes,  made  it  most  desirable  that  the  campaign  should  no  longer  be  ounpaign. 
delayed;  and  accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1845,  it  was  opened  by  an 
advanced  guard  of  cavalry  and  guns,  which  marched  under  the  general  himself 
from  Sukkur  to  Shikarpoor,  and  on  the  15th  arrived  at  Khangur.  Jacob,  who 
bad  started  with  the  left  wing  from  Larkhana,  arrived  on  the  same  day  at 
Bojan.  The  left  wing  and  centre  then  proceeded  northwards  iu  parallel  lines, 
at  the  average  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  the  former  to 
Shapoor,  where  Beja  Khan  was  reported  to  be  in  force,  and  the  latter  to 
Ooch.  On  the  18th  the  general  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ooch,  and  was 
relieved  fron^  some  anxiety  which  he  had  felt  on  account  of  a  detachment 
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A.D.  1845.  which  had  preceded  him,  by  learning  that  Captain  Salter,  who  commanded  it, 
had  on  the  previous  night  defeated  700  hill-men,  led  by  the  Jackranee  chief. 
Sir  chArioB  Deyra  Khan.  Intelligence  equally  gratifying  was  at  the  same  time  received 
ci^^^  from  Captain  Jacob,  who  had  surprised  and  totally  defeated  a  body  of  hill-men 
under  Khan  Beja's  son.  Wullee  Chandia^  a  friendly  chief,  had  also  been  suc- 
cessful at  Poolajee;  and  thus  at  the  very  outset  Beja  Khan  and  his  confederates 
had  sustained  a  triple  defeat^  under  the  terror  of  which  they  at  once  abandoned 
the  western  and  took  refuge  among  the  eastern  hills.  This  movement  neces- 
sitated a  corresponding  change  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Salter  remained 
at  Ooch ;  Jacob  was  detached  to  Poolajee  and  Lheree,  to  co-operate  with  Wullee 
Chandia  in  overawing  the  Khelat  tribes ;  and  the  infantry,  the  artillery,  and 
all  the  supplies  were  directed  upon  Shapoor,  where  a  magazine  for  fourteen 
days'  consumption  was  formed.  In  this  position  the  array  occupied  two  sides 
of  a  square,  the  one  menacing  the  passes  from  the  desert  on  the  south,  and 
the  other  commanding  the  western  mouths  of  the  long  parallel  valleys  which 
run  eastward  toward  the  Indu&  The  real  pursuit  of  Beja  now  commenced, 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  was  ever  undertaken  and  success- 
fully performed  by  disciplined  troops.  It  had  usually  been  taken  for  granted 
that  such  troops  would  have  no  chance  in  warring  with  hill-men  among  the 
rugged  precipices  and  narrow  ravines  of  their  native  hills,  but  it  was  now 
shown  that  under  a  skilful  and  energetic  leader  their  superiority  there  was 
almost  as  decided  as  in  the  plaias.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  the 
details  intelligible  without  occupying  far  more  space  than  their  relative  import- 
ance would  justify,  and  it  must  therefore  suffice  to  mention  that  Beja  and  his 
confederates,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  and  threatened  with  starvation,  had  no 
alternative  but  unconditional  surrender.  This  event,  which  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  March,  ended  the  war. 
Internal  re-  Duriug  the  year  1847,  though  the  intrigues  of  the  ranee  at  Lahore  for 
goTeraor-  ^  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  council  of  regency  rendered  it  necessary  to 
remove  her  to  a  distance  from  the  capital,  the  general  tranquillity  of  India  was 
not  disturbed,  and  the  governor-general  was  permitted  to  give  his  almost  un- 
divided attention  to  internal  improvementa  Among  the  acts  of  his  government 
none  did  him  higher  honour,  or  was  in  its  effects,  direct  and  indirect,  more 
beneficial,  than  that  by  which  he  prohibited  the  Christian  part  of  the  population 
from  labouring  on  Sunday.  Education  also  received  new  encoiu«gement»  and 
the  natives  were  made  to  feel  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  qualifications,  which 
it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  did  not  acquire,  could  henceforth  exclude 
them  from  employment  in  the  public  service.  The  finances,  previously  deranged 
by  the  enormous  sums  which  had  been  wasted  in  Afghanistan,  and  not  im- 
proved by  the  military  tastes  and  expensive  shows  of  his  predecessor,  were  again 
brought  into  order ;  while  in  the  erection  of  public  works,  and  particularly  in 
the  liberal  patronage  bestowed  on  railway  companies,  a  solid  foundation  was 
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laid  for  general  prosperity,  and  as  its  consequence  a  large  and  permanent  increase  a.d.  mr. 
of  revenue.    Through  undue  partialities,  capriciously  if  not  tyrannically  indulged, 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  had  been  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  ciowofLord 
public  service.     He  threw  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  merited  the  hon-  adminutm- 
ourable  title  of  Peace-maker.     The  termination  of  such  an  adminstration  was 
indeed  a  calamity,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  general  regret  which  was  felt 
when,  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  entrance 
upon  office,  he  announced  his  intention  to  resign.     It  only  remains  to  add  that 
his  services,  as  well  as  those  of  his  gallant  colleagues  in  the  Punjab  war,  were 
duly  acknowledged  at  home.    The  governor-general  became  Viscount  Hardinge, 
the  commander-in-chief  Lord    Gough,  and  the  victor  of  Aliwal  a  baronet. 
These  honours  were  doubtless  well  earned,  but  there  was  another  whose  merits 
were  as  great  as  theirs,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question,  Why  was  not  Sir  Charles  Napier  also  rewarded  with  a 
peerage? 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  govemor-genend — Second  Punjab  war — Siege  of  Mooltan — Defection  of  Shere 
Sing,  and  consequent  raiBing  of  the  siege — Repulse  at  Ramnuggur — Siege  of  Mooltan  resumed — 
Its  capture — Subsequent  military  operations — Battle  of  duUianwalla — Victory  of  Gujerat — 
Annexation  of  the  Punjab — Sir  Charles  Napier^s  letuzn  to  India  as  oommander-in-chief. 

N  the  end  of  1847,  when  Viscount  Hardinge  quitted  India,  and  the  Lord 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  arrived  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  the  goTemor 
Punjab  seemed  to  be  settling  down  into  a  state  of  tranquillity.  It  was,  '^^^  * 
however,  only  the  lull  before  the  storm,  which  at  length  suddenly 
broke  out  in  the  south-west,  in  the  province  of  Mooltan.  Here 
Sawun  Mull,  a  chief  of  great  ability,  had  been  succeeded  as  dewan,  in  1844,  by 
his  son  Moolraj,  who,  following  out  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  father,  aspired 
almost  openly  at  independence.  His  succession  had  been  confirmed  at  Lahore, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  would  pay  into  the  treasury  a  slump  sum  of  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  he  not  only 
failed  to  pay  this  sum,  but  withheld  the  i*egular  revenue.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence resolved  to  call  him  to  account,  and  Lai  Sing,  the  prime -minister, 
despatched  a  body  of  troops  for  this  purpose.  Moolraj  resisted,  and  an 
encounter  took  place,  in  which  the  Lahore  troops  were  defeated.  Ultimately, 
through  British  mediation,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  Moolraj  allowed 
the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  previously  included  in  his 
government,  paid  a  large  sum  in  name  of  arrears,  and  became  bound  for  an 
Vol.  III.  260 
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AD.  1848.  amount  of  revenue,  which  though  derived  from  a  diminished  territory,  exceeded 
that  which  had  been  previously  paid  for  the  whole.  This  latter  obligation  was 
restricted  to  the  three  years  commencing  with  the  autumn  crop  of  1847,  and 

was  in  £Eict  equivalent  to  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  Moolraj  to  farm  the  revenue 
for  that  period.  Soon  after  undertaking 
the  obligation  he  repented  of  it,  and  in 
November,  1847,  during  a  visit  to  Lahore, 
expressed  to  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  who  had 
succeeded  his  brother  Henry  as  resident, 
his  desire  to  resign  the  charge  of  the  Mool- 
tan  province.  He  was  advised  to  recon- 
sider the  matter,  but  took  his  own  way, 
and  sent  in  a  formal  resignation  to  tlie 
durbar.  This  the  resident  would  not  allow 
them  to  accept,  as  it  was  accompanied  with 
conditions  which  were  deemed  inadmissi- 
ble. A  few  days  later  Moolraj  again  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  resident,  giving 
Keiignation  as  his  reasous — 1st,  That  the, new  custom  arrangements  of  the  Punjab  interfered 
a«  dewan.  scriously  with  his  revenue ;  and  2d,  That  his  power  of  coercing  the  people  had 
become  insufficient,  in  consequence  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  Lahore,  which  had 
been  recently  conferred  upon  them.  The  latter  was  the  principal  reason,  for 
under  this  right  of  appeal  his  exactions,  which  had  before  been  unlimited,  were 
restrained;  and  he  even  offered  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  on  a  promise  that 
in  future  no  complaints  from  Mooltan  would  be  received.  This  being  of  course 
refused,  he  declared  his  determination  to  resign,  and  asked  only  two  things,  the 
one  a  guarantee  that,  on  his  resignation,  a  jaghire  would  be  given  him,  and  the 
other  that  his  resignation  should  in  the  meantime  be  a  secret  Mr.  Lawrence 
could  not  guarantee  the  jaghire,  though  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  would 
be  favourably  considered ;  the  promise  of  secrecy  he  gave  in  a  written  docu- 
ment, which,  however,  contained  the  reservation  that  he  should  inform  his  own 
government  and  his  political  subordinates. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1848,  Sir  Frederick  Currie  arrived  at  Lahore  to 
assume  the  office  of  resident.  Before  his  arrival,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  written  to 
Moolraj,  telling  him  that  if  he  repented  his  resignation  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  it.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  not  changed  his  mind 
The  new  resident  having  at  once  taken  up  the  question  of  resignation,  proposed 
to  consult  the  durbar  respecting  it  Mr.  Lawrence  objected  because  of  the 
promise  of  secrecy  he  had  given,  but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  Sir 
Frederick,  after  Moolraj  had  repeated  his  wish  to  resign,  laid  the  matter  before 
the  council  of  regency.     The  resignation  was  in  consequence  accepted,  and 
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Khan  Sing,  the  newly  appointed  dewan,  set  out  for  Mooltan.     He  was  aecom-  a.d.  i848. 
panied  by  two  British  officers — Mr.  P.  A-  Vans  Agnew  of  the  civil  service,  and        ^ 
Lieutenant  W.  A.  Anderson  of  the  Ist  Bombay  fusiliers.     Chiefly  as  an  escort,  Khun  sing 
but  partly  also  to  supply  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  Mooltan  troops,  which  at  Mooitun. 
were  to  come  to  Lahore,  Mr.  Agnew  had  with  him  the  Ghoorka  regiment, 
above  600  strong,  500  to  600  cavalry,  regular  and  irregular,  and  a  troop  of 
horse- artillery.      These  troops   marched  by  land,  while  the  British  officers 
proceeded  by  vrater.     In  this  way  the  officers  and  the  troops  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  Eedgah,  a  spacious  Mahometan  building 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  north  face  of  Mooltan  fori     In  the  course  of  the  18th 
Moolraj  paid  two  visits  to  the  Eedgah,  and  arranged  that  the  fort  shoidd  be 
given  up  to  the  new  dewan.     Accordingly  on  the  following  morning,  Sirdar 
Khan  Sing  and  the  two  British  officers  accompanied  Moolraj  into  the  fort, 
received  the  keys,  put  two  of  the  Ghoorka  companies  in  possession,  placed  their 
own  sentries,  and  after  endeavouring  to  allay  the  manifest  discontent  of  the 
garrison  at  the  change  by  promises  of  service,  prepared  to  return.     They  had 
passed  the  gate  and  entered  on  the  bridge  over  the  ditch,  when  one  of  two  of 
Moolraj 's  soldiers,  who  were  standing  on  it,  rushed  at  Mr.  Agnew,  knocked  him 
off  his  horse  with  his  spear,  and  then  inflicted  two  severe  wounds  with  his 
sword.     Before  he  could  complete  the  murder  the  assassin  was  tumbled  into  Biubaroti» 

murdor  of 

the  ditch  by  a  trooper  of  the  escort.  Moolraj,  instead  of  interfering,  forced  his  two  British 
horse  through  the  crowd,  and  rode  off  to  his  residence  of  Am  Khus,  situated  **  **" 
outside  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  who  had  as  yet  escaped,  was  afterwards 
attacked  by  some  of  Moolraj's  personal  attendants,  who  wounded  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  left  for  dead,  till  some  of  the  Ghoorkas  foimd  him^!  and 
carried  him  on  a  litter  to  the  Eedgah.  Thither,  too,  Mr.  Agnew  had  been 
brought  by  the  assistance  of  Khan  Sing,  and  of  Rung  Ram,  Moolraj*s  brother- 
in-law,  particularly  the  latter,  who  placed  him  on  his  own  elephant,  and  hurried 
off  with  him  to  the  camp,  rudely  binding  up  his  wounds  as  they  rode  along. 
Mr.  Agnew  was  able  to  report  thcFe  occurrences  to  tlie  resident,  and  also  to 
write  off*  for  immediate  assistance  to  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  who  was  employed 
with  a  small  force  in  settling  the  country  and  collecting  the  revenue  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leia  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Moolraj,  calling  upon  him  to 
prove  his  own  innocence,  by  seizing  the  guilty  parties  and  coming  in  person  to 
the  Eedgah.  In  his  answer  Moolraj  denied  his  ability  to  do  either.  "  All  the 
garrison,  Hindoo  and  Mahometan,  were,"  he  said,  '*in  rebellion,  and  the  British 
officers  had  better  see  to  their  own  safety.^'  At  this  very  time  he  was  presiding 
over  a  council  of  his  chiefs,  while  the  garrison,  composed  indiscriminately  of 
Afghans,  Hindoos,  and  Sikhs,  were  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  their  different  religions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Moolraj's  original  intentions,  he  was  now  in  open 
rebellion.      On   the  evening  of   the  i9th,   the  whole  of  the  carriage  cattle 
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AD.  1848.  belonging  to  the  escort  were  carried  oi£  Escape  being  thus  pi*eclu(led,  nothing 
remained  but  to  put  the  Eedgah  as  far  as  possible  into  a  state  of  defence.     With 

Mooir^  in    this  vicw  all  the  soldiers  and  camp  followers  were  called  within  the  walls,  and 

lion.  six  guns,  which  had  been  brought  from  Lahore,  were  placed  in  battery.     The 

case  was  almost  desperate,  but  there  was  still  a  hope  that  if  the  place  could  be 
maintained  for  three  or  four  days  succour  might  arrive.  Unfortunately  the 
worst  was  not  yet  known.  When  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  guns  of  the 
fort  opened  on  the  Eedgah,  the  six  guns  stationed  there  replied  with  only  a 
single  round,  and  then  ceased.  The  Lahore  artillerymen  had  refused  to  act, 
and  the  efforts  to  seduce  the  troops  from  their  fidelity  were  so  successful,  that 
when  evening  arrived  the  whole  had  deserted  except  Khan  Sing,  eight  or  ten 
troopers,  and  the  moonshees  and  domestic  servants  of  the  British  officers.  All 
idea  of  resistance  was  now  abandoned,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  Moolraj  to 
treat  for  surrender.  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  from  him  was  that  the 
officers  should  quit  the  country,  and  the  attack  upon  them  should  cease.  It 
would  seem  that  even  before  these  terms  could  be  communicated  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Eedgah,  the  soldiers  and  mob  had  taken  the  decision  into  their  own 
hands,  and  were  not  to  be  satisfied  without  blood.  Rushing  in  with  horrible 
shouts,  they  made  Khan  Sing  prisoner,  and  barbarously  murdered  the  two 
British  officers.  This  atrocious  crime  Moolraj  made  his  own  by  conferring 
rewards  on  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  perpetrating  it. 

c'ontempia-         The  resident  at  Lahore  receiving  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  the  British 

tad  adruioe  , 

ofBritiih  officers  only  two  da)rs  after  it  occurred,  and  under  the  impression  that  the 
M^it^^  mutiny  had  no  ramifications,  and  was  in  all  probability  not  countenanced  by 
Moolraj,  immediately  "put  in  motion  upon  Mooltan,  from  different  points, 
seven  battalions  of  infantry,  two  of  regular  cavalry,  three  troops  and  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  1200  irregular  horse."  On  the  23d,  when  the  full  extent  of  the 
revolt  was  better  understood,  he  saw  that  the  above  Sikh  force  would  be 
altogether  inadequate,  not  merely  from  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  but  a  more 
alarming  cause — ^its  doubtful  fidelity. 

To  meet  the  emergency  Sir  Frederick  Ciurie  at  first  determined  on  moving 
the  British  moveable  column  from  Lahore  upon  Mooltan.  Immediately  after- 
wards, on  learning  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  two  British  officers,  and  the 
treachery  of  their  native  escort,  he  abandoned  this  determination,  because  he 
suspected  that  the  other  troops  of  the  durbar  might  act  a  similar  part,  and  that 
any  British  force  sent  for  support  and  succour  would  find  supposed  friends  as 
well  as  foes  united  against  it  "I  could  not,"  he  wrote,  * 'consent  imderany 
circumstances  to  send  a  British  force  on  such  an  expedition,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  and  consequences  of  the  state  of  things  which  will  follow  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Sikh  government."  Notwithstanding  this  decided  language,  a 
declaration  by  the  Sikh  rulers  of  their  inability  without  British  aid  to  coerce 
Moolraj,  and  bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  to  justice,  sufficed  to  bring 
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the  resident  back  to  bis  original  intention,  and  be  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  a.d.  ]848. 


to  Lord  Gougb,  tbe  commander-in-cbief,  tben  at  Simla,  in  wbieb  he  said: — ''In 
a  political  point  of  view,  I  am  satisfied  tbat  it  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  i^^i  Gough 
the  interests  of  British  India  tbat  a  force  should  move  upon  Mooltan,  capable  against 
of  reducing  tbe  fort  and  occupying  tbe  city,  irrespective  of  tbe  aid  of  tbe  durbar  S^l* 
troops,  and,  indeed,  in  tbe  face  of  any  opposition  which  those  in  tbat  quarter  **^**" 
might  present  in  aid  of  tbe  enemy.     It  is  for  your  lordship  to  determine,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  tbe  possibility  of  Buch  operations  at  this  season  of  tbe 
year."    The  resident  was  evidently  inclined  to  think  them  possible,  but  Lord 
Gough  at  once  decided  otherwise.     ''  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  operations 
against  Mooltan,  at  the  present  advanced  period  of  the  year,  would  be  uncertain 
if  not  altogether  impracticable;  while  a  delay  in  attaining  the  object  would 
entail  a  fearful  loss  of  life  to  the  troops  engaged,  most  injurious  in  its  moral 
effects,  and  highly  detrimental  to  those  future  operations  which  must,  I  appre- 
hend, be   undertaken."     Tbe  governor-general  in  council  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  tbe  proposed  campaign  was  accordingly  delayed.     Meanwhile, 
however,  military  operations  were  actively  carried  on  in  another  quaiier. 

Lieutenant  Edwardes,  who  was  at  Dera  Futteh  Eban,  on  the  left  bank  of  m lutaiy 
the  Indus,  on  the  evening  of  tbe  22d  April,  when  he  received  Mr.  AgneVs  note  ofLtoar* 
calling  for  assistance,  instantly  mustered  his  force,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve  ^^'^'^^ 
in&ntry  companies,  and  about  350  sowars,  with  two  guns  and  twenty 
zumboorucks,  and  prepared  to  cross  tbe  river  at  tbe  ferry  of  Leia,  intending  to 
hurry  on  to  Mooltan,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Lieutenant  Taylor,  who  was  with  General  Van  CorUandt,  an  officer  in  tbe 
Sikh  service,  in  Bunnoo,  for  a  regiment  of  infimtry  and  four  gun&  Having 
crossed  on  tbe  24th,  be  moved  on  to  Leia  and  took  peaceful  possession  of  it, 
Moobraj's  governor  retiring  as  he  advanced.  He  bad  resolved  to  entrench  him- 
self at  Leia,  and  await  the  approach  of  Moolraj,  who  was  said  to  have  crossed 
tbe  Chenab  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  bis  further  progress,  when  an  important 
document  fell  into  bis  hands.  It  was  an  address  fix>m  the  Sikh  deserters  in 
Mooltan  to  the  Sikh  regiment  under  his  command,  calling  upon  them  to 
imitate  their  example.  On  receiving  this  document  and  learning  that  before  it 
reached  him  it  bad  probably  been  seen  by  every  man  in  the  regiment,  the 
confidence  of  Lieutenant  Edwardes  in  his  Sikh  soldiers  was  gone.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  delay  advancing,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  General  Gortlandt  with 
reinforcements,  while  he  also  inci'eased  his  own  force. by  recruiting  among  the 
Afgbftfift,  who  bad  no  feelings  in  common  with  the  Sikb&  He  was  thus 
employed  when  he  received  intelligence  tbat  Moolraj  bad  actually  crossed  tbe 
Chenab  with  about  5000  men,  and  eight  heavy  guns,  and  would  reach  Leia  by 
tbe  1st  of  May.  Doubting  tbe  fidelity  of  two-thirds  of  bis  men.  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  the  encounter,  and  recross  tbe  Indus  with 
tbe  view  of  baiting  under  cover  of  tbe  fort  of  Girang.     Here  be  was  joined  on 
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A  D.  1848.  the  4th  of  May  by  General  Cortlandt,  with  Soobdan  Khan's  infantry  regiment 

of  Mahometans,  and  six  horse-artillery  guns. 
sticoeweaof  By  the  1 9th  of  May  a  British  force  assembled,  mustering  in  all  about  4000 
Ldwarde^  mcu  who  wcre  believed  to  be  faithful,  and  about  800  Sikhs  who  were  known  to 
be  disaflTected.  The  artillery  consisted  of  ten  guns  and  twenty-nine  zumboorucka 
This  force  was  far  outnumbered  by  that  of  the  enemy,  but  a  strong  diversion 
had  already  been  or  was  about  to  be  made  by  the  Nawab  of  Bhawulpoor,  who 
with  his  usual  fidelity  was  advancing  to  cross  the  Sutlej  and  threaten  Mooltan. 
So  strong  did  Lieutenant  Edwardes  now  feel,  that  on  the  20th  of  May,  he  wrote 
to  the  resident,  ''I  am  prepared  to  undertake  the  blockade  of  that  rebel 
(Moolraj)  in  Mooltan  for  the  resb  of  the  hot  season  and  rains,  if  you  should 
honour  me  with  that  commission^  and  order  Bhawul  Khan  to  assist  me."  For 
Capture  of  the  present,  however,  the  main  object  was  the  capture  of  Dera  Qhazee  Khan, 
Kirn.  "^  and  this  was  happily  eflfected  in  a  mode  as  gratifying  as  unexpected  The 
country  around  Dera  Qhazee  Khan  had  been  given  by  Moolraj  to  a  native  of 
the  name  of  Julal  Khan.  Khowrah  Khan,  a  powerful  chief,  who  was  his 
bitter  enemy,  immediately  made  his  submission  to  the  British,  and  sent  his 
son  Gholam  Hyder  Khan  with  a  contingent.  This  youth,  who  was  accompanying 
General  Cortlandt,  volunteered  on  the  20th  to  go  on  in  advance,  raise  his  father  s 
clan,  and  without  any  other  assistance  drive  Lunga  Mull  across  the  Indua  The 
general,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  the  offer,  accepted  of  it  Qholam 
Hyder  Khan  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  having  with  his  fiBLther's  consent 
raised  the  clan,  prepared  for  the  encounter.  Lunga  Mull,  Cheytun  Mull,  and 
Julal  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  Lugharee  tribe,  did  not  decline  the  challenge,  and 
a  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued.  It  commenced  with  a  night  attack  on 
the  20th  by  Gholam  Hyder  Khan,  but  remained  undecided  till  the  following 
morning,  when  his  clan  attacked  their  enemies  sword  in  hand  and  gained  a 
complete  victory,  killing  Cheytun  Mull  and  making  Lunga  Midi  prisoner. 
Some  of  the  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  capitulated,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  whole  place  was  yielded 
up  without  further  opposition. 
Auxiliary  Aflcr  the  defeat  at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  the  division  of  Moolraj  s  force  which 

force  of  the 

Khan  of  had  been  higher  up  the  Indus  moved  down  towards  that  place,  and  took  up  a 
lawupoor.p^^.^.^^  ou  the  Icfl  bank  opposite  to  it  at  the  village  of  Koreyshee.  Their 
object  had  been  to  seize  a  fleet  of  boats  which  had  been  collected  by  Lunga 
Mull,  and  thus  obtain  means  of  effecting  the  passage.  In  this  they  were 
disappointed,  and  the  two  armies  remained  opposite  to  each  other  with  the 
broad  river  rolling  between  them.  This  state  of  inaction  was  interrupted  by 
the  movements  of  Bhawul  Khan,  who  in  the  beginning  of  June  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
with  the  design  of  moving  on  Soojabad,  which  is  only  twenty-five  miles  south 
by  west  from  Mooltan.  The  effect  was  to  draw  off  the  enemy  trom  Koreyshee, 
and  leave  the  passage  of  the  river  open  to  the  British  force,  which  had  no  lack 
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of  means,  in  consequence  of  having  secured  the  fleet  of  boats  above  mentioned  a.d.  i84s. 
The  main  obstacle  was  a  peremptory  order  of  the  resident  not  to  quit  the 
right  bank,  but  this  was  removed  at  the  earnest  request  of  Bhawul  Khan,  who  Auxiliary 

foroa  of  tho 


of 


was  now  anxious  for  support.     The  Indus  was  accordingly  crossed  without  Khan 
delay,  and  the  whole  force  proceeded  south-east  to  Khangur  on  the  right  bank  ^"^^ 

of  the  Chenab  or  Jhelum,  the  river  after  their  junction  being  designated  indis- 
criminately by  either  name.  Meanwhile  the  Mooltan  force  had  been  concen- 
trated, and  was  advancing  on  Soojabad,  with  positive  orders  from  Moolraj  to 
flght  Bhawul  Khan  before  the  British  could  come  to  his  aid. 

The  relative  strength  and  position  of  the  three  armies  are  thus  described  sti^ugthand 

®  ^  y  ^  ^  poeitionof 

by  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  in  his  work  entitled  A  Tear  in  the  Punjab  (vol.  ii.  the  different 
p.  376,  377):— "The  rebel  army,  of  from  8000  to  10,000  horse  and  foot,  and  ten  *™''" 
guns,  commanded  by  Moolraj's  brother-in-law  Rung  Bam,  and  the  Daoodpotra 
(Bhawulpoor)  army  of  about  8000  horse  and  foot,  eleven  guns  and  thirty 
zumboorucks,  commanded  by  Futteh  Mahomed  Khan  Ghoree,  were  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chenab ;  and  my  force,  consisting  of  two  divisions  (one  of  faithful 
regulars,  foot  and  artillery  of  the  Sikh  service,  about  1500  men  and  ten  guns, 
under  General  Cortlandt,  and  another  of  about  5000  irregulars,  horse  and  foot, 
and  thirty  zumboorucks  under  my  own  personal  command),  was  on  the  right 
bank.  Rung  Ram's  camp  was  pitched  across  the  highroad  to  Mooltan,  three 
miles  south  of  Soojabad ;  Futteh  Mahomed's  at  Goweyn,  fifteen  miles  farther 
south ;  and  mine  at  Gaggianwallah  Ferry,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Khangur. 
The  three  formed  a  triangle,  in  which  the  Daoodpotras  were  nearer  to  me  than 
to  the  enemy,  but  nearer  to  the  enemy  than  I  was ;  while  a  river  about  three 
miles  wide  divided  the  allies."  Rung  Ram's  plan  should  have  been  to  attack  ^***^^*  •'^ 
the  Bhawulpoor  army  with  the  least  possible  delay,  for  though  the  numbers 
were  nearly  equal,  his  troops  were  far  better  disciplined,  and  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  give  him  the  victory.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity, 
he  lost  it  by  waiting  till  the  evening,  and  then  moving  eight  miles  lower  down 
the  Chenab,  to  the  village  of  Bukree,  within  an  easy  march  of  Kineyree,  where 
he  knew  that  the  British  force  must  crosa  His  object  was  to  seize  this  ferry, 
and  having  thus  prevented  the  passage,  to  deal  with  the  Daoodpotras  when  left 
destitute  of  relief.  He  was  fortunately  anticipated  by  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  allies,  the  Daoodpotras  having  hastened  down  towards  Kineyree,  while  a 
strong  British  division,  consisting  of  3000  Patau  irregulars  under  Foujdar  Khan, 
had  crossed  the  river  and  moved  forward  in  the  direction  by  which  their  allies 
were  expected.  Scarcely  had  the  junction  been  effected,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  when  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  who  had  left  General  Cortlandt  to  bring 
over  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  was  crossing  the  Chenab,  was  startled  by  a  can- 
nonade, which  announced  that  the  conflict  had  commenced.  Rung  Ram 
hurrying  on  from  Bukree  before  dawn  to  seize  the  ferry,  and  finding  it  occupied, 
took   up  a  strong  position  on  the  salt-hills  of  Noonar,  and  opened  his  fire. 


^       »^ 
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A.D.  1848.  Lieutenant  Edwaxdes  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The  Daoodpotras  had 
rushed  impetuously  forward  without  waiting  for  an  order,  and  were  met  by  a 
fire  so  different  from  that  of  their  own  border  warfare,  that  they  fell  back  in 
confusion  on  a  village  in  their  rear.  The  first  salutation  that  met  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  on  our  arrival,  was  from  an  European,  who  stepped  out  and 
exclaimed: — "Oh,  sir,  our  army  is  disorganized.*'  He  asked  for  Futteh 
Mahomed  Khan  Ghoree,  and  was  pointed  to  a  large  peepul  tree,  round  which 
imbecuity  a  crowd  was  gathered.  **  I  galloped  up,"  says  Edwardes,  "  and  looking  over 
vidpoor  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  saw  a  little  old  man  in  dirty  clothes,  and  with 
**"*'"^  nothing  but  a  skull-cap  on  his  head,  sitting  under  the  tree  with  a  rosary  in  his 
hands,  the  beads  of  which  he  was  rapidly  telling,  and  muttering  in  a  peevish, 
helpless  manner,  Ulhumdoolillah!  UlhwmdooliUah!'*  (God  be  praised!  God 
be  praised!)  apparently  quite  abstracted  fix»m  the  scene  around  him,  and  utterly 
unconscious  that  six-pounders  were  going  through  the  branches,  that  officers 
were  imploring  him  for  orders,  and  that  8000  or  9000  rebels  were  waiting  to 
destroy  an  army  of  which  he  was  general  He  had  to  be  shaken  by  his  people 
before  he  could  comprehend  that  I  had  aiTived;  and  as  he  rose  and  tottered 
forward,  looking  vacantly  in  my  fieu^,  I  saw  that  excitement  had  completed 
the  imbecility  of  his  years,  and  that  I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  post"  It  only 
remained  for  the  British  officer  to  take  the  whole  arrangements  on  himself 
These  were  somewhat  difficult.  The  Bhawulpoor  artillery  was  overmatched  by 
that  of  the  Mooltanees,  and  it  was  impossible  again  to  assume  the  offensive, 
until  their  place  was  supplied  by  British  artillery,  which  had  yet  to  be  brought 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  difficulty  was  to  avoid  defeat 
during  the  interval  which  must  necessarily  elapse.  The  plan  adopted  wa^  to 
continue  the  cannonade  with  the  Baoodpotra  artillery,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
and  keep  their  troops  within  the  jungle,  as  much  under  cover  as  possible. 
With  this  the  Daoodpotras  were  not  dissatisfied,  but  it  was  not  all  relished  by 
the  British  force,  composed  chiefly  of  Patans,  who,  placed  on  the  left  and 
exposed  to  fire  which  they  could  not  return,  were  continually  starting  up  and 
demanding  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  In  this  unsatisfactory  state  six  long 
hours  had  been  spent,  when  the  British  guns,  six  in  number,  arrived,  and  with 
them  two  regiments  of  regular  infimtry.  When  the  new  guns  opened,  the 
enemy,  who  supposed  that  they  had  silenced  all  the  guns  which  could  be 
brought  against  them,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  made  a  very  ineffectual 
Defeat  of     rcsistance.     After  a  successful  charge  by  one  of  the  new  reffiments  which  had 

the  rebels.  ,  o         ./  o 

arrived,  the  whole  allied  force  began  to  advance  over  the  contested  ground, 
and  the  victory  was  decided.  The  rebel  camp,  all  their  ammunition,  and  eight 
out  of  their  ten  guns,  were  taken.  The  loss  of  men  was  not  very  serious  on 
either  side;  that  of  the  victors,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  300;  that  of 
the  enemy  in  killed  alone,  about  500  left  on  the  field,  and  many  more  along  the 
whole  line  of  pursuit.     The  fugitives  never  halted  till  they  reached  Mooltan. 
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In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Kineyree  the  kiUedar  of  Soojabad  sent  in  a.d.  i848. 
his  submission^  others  followed  his  example,  and  Lieutenant  Edwardes  felt  so 
strong,  that  on  the  22d  of  June  he  suggested  to  the  resident  that  the  siege  of  victory  of 
Mooltan  should  be  immediately  commenced.  "We  are  enough  of  us  in  all  con- 
science," he  said,  "and  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  honoured  with  the 
commission  you  designed  for  a  British  army.  All  we  require  are  a  few  heavy 
guns,  a  mortar-battery,  as  many  sappers  and  miners  as  you  can  spare,  and 
Major  Napier  to  plan  our  operations.  That  brave  and  able  officer  is,  I  believe, 
at  Lahore ;  and  the  guns  and  mortars  are  doubtless  ei'e  this  at  Ferozepoor,  and 
only  require  to  be  put  into  boats  and  floated  down  to  Bhawulpoor."  This  was 
an  over-sanguine  estimate,  for  not  only  were  ominous  desertions  constantly 
occurring  among  the  Sikhs,  but  Moolraj  was  determined  not  to  allow  himself 
to  be  shut  up  in  his  fort  without  risking  another  general  action.  It  was  fought 
on  the  1st  of  July  near  the  village  of  Suddoosam,  where  Moolraj,  commanding 
in  person,  had  taken  up  a  strong  and  advantageous  position  with  his  whole  force, 
estimated  at  about  12,000  men.  The  allied  force  considerably  exceeded  this, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  18,000  men.  Of  these,  however,  4000,  who  had 
arrived  in  camp  only  three  dajrs  before,  and  formed  the  converging  column 
under  Sheikh  Emam-ud-Geen,  could  not  be  depended  on,  and  in  fact  scarcely 
took  any  part  in  the  action.  On  this  occasion  the  enemy  took  the  initiative, 
and  about  noon  advancing  in  line  were  close  at  hand  before  the  allies  became 
convinced  that*  they  had  really  resolved  to  risk  a  battle.  The  issue  was  never 
doubtful,  the  allies  being  superior  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  artillery,  theirs 
amounting  to  twenty-two  pieces,  while  that  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  ten. 
The  conflict,  however,  was  maintained  with  considerable  obstinacy  till  Moolraj 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled.  His  example  was  immediately  followed,  while 
the  victors  continued  the  pursuit  till  they  were  almost  under  the  walls  of 
Mooltan.     This  victory,  which  obliged  Moolraj  to  take  refuge  within  his  fort,  Preperationn 

.....        forsiegoof 

again  raised  the  question  as  to  the  practicability  of  immediately  laying  siege  to  it  Mooitan. 
Lieutenant  Edwardes  had,  as  we  have  seen,  ofiered  to  undertake  it,  and  suggested 
a  plan  which. he  thought  would  "obviate  the  necessity  of  a  British  army  taking 
the  field  at  all."  The  resident  "was  disposed  to  think  that  the  addition  of  a 
single  British  brigade  with  ten  guns,  and  twenty  mortars  and  howitzers,  would 
be  sufficient"  Lord  Gk)ugh  adhered  to  his  former  opinion,  and  the  governor- 
general  in  cotmcil  entirely  concurred  with  him.  The  letter  conveying  this 
decision  to  the  resident  was  despatched  on  the  11th  of  July,  but  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  and  of  course  a  day  before  it  was  written,  he  had  taken  the 
decision  into  his  own  hands,  and  directed  General  Whish,  commanding  the 
troops  in  the  Punjab,  to  "take  immediate  measures  for  the  despatch  of  a  siege- 
train  with  its  establishment,  and  a  competent  escort  and  force,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fort  of  Mooltan."  This  was  certainly  a  bold  step,  but  as  the  danger  of 
abandomng  it  after  it  had  been  publicly  announced  seemed  to  the  govemor- 
VoL.  III.  9QX 
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AD.  1848.  general  greater  than  the  danger  of  prosecuting  it,  he  informed  the  resident  that 
since  he  had  considered  it  necessary,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him,  "to  assume  this  responsibility,"  the  government  being  anxious  to  maintain 
his  authority,  confirmed  the  orders  he  had  issued,  and  therefore  enjoined  him 
"to  proceed  with  vigour  to  carry  out  at  all  hazards  the  policy  which  he  had 
now  resolved  upon." 
Adranoeof         Thc  dic  bclug  thus  cast,  the   necessary  preparations  were  made  with  all 

whirfi.  possible  expedition,  and  on  the  24!th  of  July  General  Whish  started  for  Mooltan 
with  a  force  amounting  to  8089  men,  with  thirty  two  pieces  of  siege  ordnance, 
and  twelve  horse-artillery  guna  It  moved  in  two  columns ;  the  right  with  the 
general's  head-quarters  marching  from  Lahore  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee, 
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and  the  left,  commanded  by  Brigadier  Salter,  marching  from  Ferozepoor  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The  native  force  previously  assembled  consisted 
of  8415  cavalry,  and  14,327  infantry,  with  forty-five  horse-artillery  guns,  four 
mortars,  and  1 58  camel-swivels.  Of  this  force,  including  that  of  General  Cort- 
landt,  7718  infantry  and  4033  cavalry  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes 
5700  infantry  and  1900  cavalry  formed  the  Bhawulpoor  army  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Lake,  and  909  infantry  and  8382  cavalry  formed  the  Sikh  araiy 
commanded  by  Rajah  Shere  Sing.  To  this  besieging  force  of  nearly  32,000 
men,  Moolraj  was  not  able  to  oppose  more  than  a  garrison  of  12,000  men,  witli 
an  artillery  of  fifty-four  guns  and  five  mortars.  This  great  disparity  of  numbers 
was  compensated  by  the  strength  of  the  works. 
DeKription  Mooltau,  about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  but  witliin 
reach  of  its  inundations,  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  date  trees  and  beautiful 
gardens.  These,  however,  fail  to  make  it  a  pleasant  residence,  for  its  scorching 
climate  is  proverbial  even  in  India,  and  with  its  usual  accompaniments  is  not 
inaccurately  described  in  the  following  doggerel  couplet : — 
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"Cliurchyards,  beggars,  dust,  and  heat,  a.d.  i848. 

Are  the  four  best  things  at  Mooltan  you'll  meet." 


;ion 
Mooltan. 


It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  undergone  so  many  vicissitudes  that  i^«»«"P*i 
the  mound  on  which  it  stands  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the  ruins  of  earlier 
cities  which  occupied  the  same  site.  When  the  battle  of  Suddoosam  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity  Mooltan  was  only  surrounded  by  an  old  brick  wall;  but  Moolraj, 
on  seeing  that  his  whole  forces  were  about  to  be  shut  up  within  this  feeble 
inclosure,  had  by  unremitted  exertion  lined  it  with  an  enormous  rampart  of 
mud,  and  thus  converted  it  into  a  powerful  means  of  defence.  It  was  not 
so  much  to  it,  however,  that  Moolraj  trusted,  as  to  the  citadel,  which  had  long 
been  renowned  in  Indian  warfare,  had  stood  many  sieges,  and  was  now  stronger 
than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  sums  which  Moolraj's  father  lavished  upon  it, 
when,  with  the  view  of  asserting  his  independence,  he  withheld  the  revenue  due 
to  Lahore,  and  employed  it  in  strengthening  the  citadel  so  as  to  make  it,  as  he 
thought,  impregnable.  It  had  in  consequence  become  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  regular  of  the  Indian  fortresses  constructed  by  native  engineers.  Beyond 
its  deep  and  wide  ditch  faced  with  masonry  rose  a  rampart,  externally  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  surmounted  by  thirty  towera  Within,  everything  had  been 
done  for  its  security,  and  its  magazines  were  stored  with  all  the  materials 
requisite  to  enable  it  to  stand  a  lengthened  siege. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  as  soon  as  the  siege  train  arrived,  General  Whisli  Prociama- 
issued  a  proclamation  addressed  "to  the  inhabitants  and  garrison"  of  Mooltan,  eraiwhiah. 
inviting  them  "to  an  unconditional  surrender  within  twenty- four  hours  after 
the  fii-ing  of  a  royal  salute  at  sunrise  to-morrow,  in  honour  of  her  most  gracious 
majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  ally,  his  highness  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Sing."  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  he  would  "  commence  hostilities  on  a 
scale  that  must  insure  early  destruction  to  the  rebel  traitor  and  his  adherents, 
who  having  begun  their  resistance  to  lawful  authority  with  a  most  cowardly 
act  of  treachery  and  murder,  seek  to  uphold  their  unrighteous  c^use  by  an 
appeal  to  religion,  which  every  one  must  know  to  be  sheer  hypocrisy."  The 
only  notice  taken  of  this  proclamation  was  a  shot  from  the  citadel,  which 
"  pitched  into  the  earth  just  behind  General  Whish  and  his  staff  from  a  distance 
much  exceeding  two  miles."  Moolraj,  after  making  proposals  for  surrender,  had 
recently  received  new  confidence.  At  the  very  time  when  he  was  compelled  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  the  general  disaffection  of  the  Sikhs  became  more 
manifest  than  ever,  so  that  the  resident,  who  in  the  beginning  of  July  had  been 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  "that  the  rebel  Moolraj  will  either  destroy  himself 
or  be  destroyed  by  his  troops  before  the  next  mail  goes  out,'*  was  obliged  to 
confess  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  that  "plans  were  forming,  combinar 
tions  were  being  made,  and  various  interests  were  being  enlisted,  with  a  view 
to  a  grand  straggle  for  our  expulsion  from  the  Punjab  and  all  the  territories 
west  of  Delhi.''     Shore  Sing,  though  he  had  been  ordered  to  halt  at  Tolumba, 
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Siege  of 
Mooltan. 


A.i)  i84i.  had  continued  to  advance  on  Mooltan.  Various  suspicious  movements  had 
taken  place  in  other  quarters,  and  a  formidable  outbreak  headed  by  Chuttur 
Sing  had  broken  out  in  the  Hazareh  country,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Punjab. 
This  outbreak  derived  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  Chuttur  Sing 
was  the  father  of  Shere  Sing,  who,  though  now  encamped  with  his  troops  before 
Mooltan  as  part  of  the  besieging  force,  must  have  previously  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  father's  designs,  and  in  all  probability  given  his  sanction 
to  them. 

The  siege  of  Mooltan  was  opened  at  daylight  of  the  7th  of  September. 
The  first  parallel  commenced  at  the  unusual  distance  of  1600  yards,  said  to  have 


SiiFJiE  SiN'uu  AND  HIS  SiTTE.— From  Priiioe  Soltjrkoif* 8  Vojagf  dans  Tlnde. 


Progracaof  bccu  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  On  the  night  of  the  dth 
an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  some  gardens  and  houses  in  fit>nt 
of  the  trenches  failed,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  a  hastily  planned 
night  attack  This  repulse  so  much  increased  Moolraj's  confidence  that  he  began 
to  strengthen  the  position  which  had  been  attacked,  and  thus  besiegers  and 
besieged  continued  for  two  days  throwing  up  works  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other.  On  the  12th  the  general,  having  determined  to  dear  his 
front,  caused  the  irregulars  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  left,  while  two  British 
columns  advanced  to  do  the  real  business  of  the  day.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued, 
during  which  Moolraj's  troops,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  entrenchment, 
and  elated  by  their  success  on  the  9th,  fought  better  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  British  valour,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  enemy,  driven  back  fixDm 
his  position,  left  500  dead  upon  the  gi-ound.     The  effect  of  this  success  was  to 
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bring  the  besiegers  about  800  yards  nearer,  and  consequently  within  battering  a.d  ms. 
distance  of  the  walls  of  the  city.     Its  speedy  capture  was  now  confidently 
anticipated,  but  after  the  troops  had  nearly  spent  two  days  in  securing  the 
advance  which  they  had  gained,  an  event  took  place  which  disappointed  all 
these  expectations. 

Ever  since  the  rebellion  of  his  father  in  Hazareh,  Shere  Sing  had  been  loud  i>efection  of 

^  Shere  Sing. 

in  professions  of  continued  loyalty,  and  did  not  desist  till  the  morning  of  the 
14th  September,  when  his  camp  moved  bodily  off  to  Mooltan,  he  himself 
heading  the  movement,  and  ordering  the  dhurum  kha  dosa  or  religious  drum 
to  be  beaten  in  the  name  of  the  Khalsa.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  the 
general  summoned  a  council  of  senior  ofBcers,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  "the  siege  was  no  longer  practicable."  The  besieging  troops  were  in 
consequence  immediately  withdrawn  from  their  advanced  position  within  breach- 
ing distance  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  to  a  new  position  at  Tibbee,  there  to 
"await  the  arrival  of  such  reinforcements  as  the  commander-in-chief  may  think 
proper  to  send/' 

When  Shere  Sing  arrived  with  his  troops  at  Mooltan,  Moolraj,  though  Reception  of 
delighted  with  this  accession  of  strength,  was  far  from  feeling  perfect  confidence  by  Mooiraj. 
in  his  new  friends,  and  therefore,  instead  of  admitting  them  into  the  fort, 
obliged  them  to  remain  under  its  guns,  while  he  took  the  rajah  and  all  his 
officers  to  a  temple  outside  the  city,  and  made  them  swear  that  they  had  no 
treacherous  design.  Even  this  oath  proved  insufficient,  and  after  serious  mis- 
understandings, Shere  Sing  volunteered  to  join  his  father  in  Hazareh  if  some 
pay  were  advanced  to  his  soldiers.  Moolraj  grasped  at  the  proposal,  and  on 
the  9th  of  October,  Shere  Sing  departed  to  become  the  leader  of  a  new  Sikh  war. 
Before  following  him,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  all  that  remains  to  be  told 
concerning  Moolraj  and  Mooltan. 

The  siege,  raised  on  the  14th  of  September,  was  not  resumed  till  the  17th  of  operations 

of  oontend- 

December.  The  interval,  however,  was  not  one  of  entire  inaction.  The  British  iogpartiee. 
troops  were  employed,  partly  in  practising  the  erection  of  field-works  and 
model  batteries,  and  partly  in  preparing  materials  for  siege  purposes,  so  that 
when  the  time  of  action  arrived,  the  enormous  number  of  15,000  gabions 
and  12,000  fascines  had  been  provided.  Moolraj  on  his  part  was  equally  active 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  raising  recruits 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  had  gone  off  with  Shere  Sing.  Not  satisfied, 
however,  to  remain  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  he  looked  round  for  allies. 
In  the  choice  of  these  he  displayed  considerable  political  sagacity,  making  his 
first  offers  to  Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabool,  and  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  whom  he 
tempted  with  the  offer  of  making  the  Indus  their  mutual  boundary  after  they 
should,  by  their  united  exertions,  have  expelled  the  Feringheea 

The  plan  of  siege  now  adopted  was  not  to  take  the  city  as  a  preliminary,  change  of 

plan  of  8iege> 

but  to  make  a*  regular  attack  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the  citadel,  and  occupy 
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A.r).  1849.  only  so  much  of  the  suburbs  as  were  required  for  actual  operationa      The 

portions  of  suburbs  thus  required  were  the  tomb  of  Sawun  Mull,  Moolraj's 

Siege  of       father,  called  Wuzeerabad,  and  Moolraj's  own  residence  of  Am  Khus,  and  as 

Mooltan. 

they  were  naturally  the  first  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  besiegers 
was  directed,  not  a  day  was  lost  in  effecting  the  capture  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  an  attack,  which  had  been  intended  only  as  a  feint,  proved  so  successful  that 
the  besiegers  were  brought  almost  close  to  the  city  walla  On  the  30th  of 
December,  a  considerable  part  of  the  citadel  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  explosion  of 
the  principal  magazine.  It  was  situated  beneath  the  dome  of  the  grand  mosque, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  bomb-proof  till  it  was  piei*ced  by  a  shell  from  one  of 


taken. 


J 


^^s-: 


Stormino  op  the  Khoonee  Boorj  Breacb,  Mooltan.— From  Dunlop'a  Sketch^  during  the  Siege  of  Mooltan. 

the  British  mortars  The  extent  of  the  catastrophe  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  magazine  contained  about  400,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
^about  500  of  the  garrison  were  killed  by  the  explosion.  On  the  2d  of  January-, 
one  breach  in  the  city  wall  was  declared  practicable,  and  another  sufficient  to 
allow  of  its  being  attacked  as  a  diversion.  The  latter  breach  proved  to  be  far 
more  imperfect  than  had  been  imagined,  for  the  storming  party  assigned  to  it, 
after  passing  under  a  heavy  fire  across  a  deep  intervening  hollow,  "  found  to 
their  surprise  the  city  wall  in  front  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  unbreached  and 
The  city  totally  impracticable,  and  were  obliged  to  retire."  The  other  breach,  however, 
as  to  which  there  had  been  no  mistake,  was  carried,  and  with  it  the  city  itself 
Still  the  citadel  remained,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  presume  that  it  would 
not  be  yielded  without  a  desperate  struggle,  for  Moolraj  retired  into  it  with  3000 
picked  men,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  city  was  lost,  and  shutting  the  gates, 
left  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  escape  as  they  best  could.  On  the  4th  of  Januarj% 
a  brigade  of  the  Bombay  division  encamped  on  the  north,  and  communicating 
with  the  Bengal  division  on  the  east,  and  the  irregulars  on  the  west,  completed 
the  investment  of    the  fort.      When   Moolraj   saw  himself  thus  completely 
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hemmed  in,  his  courage  gave  way,  and  he  made  an  overture  for  surrender,  by  a.d.  1849. 
sending  a  letter  to  Major  Edwardes  in  the  following  terms: — *  Having  sundry 
representations  to  make  before  you,  I  write  to  say  that,  with  your  permission,  Mooinj* 
I  will  send  a  confidential  person  of  my  own  to  wait  on  you,  who  will  tell  you  **""*® 
all."  He  was  referred  in  answer  to  General  Whish,  who  refused  to  receive  any 
confidential  person,  imless  he  were  sent  simply  to  state,  **My  master  wishes  to 
come  in,  and  will  do  so  at  such  an  hour,  and  will  come  out  fix)m  the  fort  at  such 
a  gate,  and  by  such  a  road."  Not  yet  prepared  for  unconditional  surrender, 
Moolraj  allowed  some  days  to  elapse,  and  then  as  if  he  had  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  it,  intimated  on  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  that  he  meant  to  avail  himself  of 
the  general's  peimission  to  send  a  messenger.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  on 
the  following  morning,  but  on  being  asked  point  blank  whether  he  had  authority 
to  tender  his  master's  submission,  and  replying  that  he  had  not,  was  at  once 
dismissed.  Thus  repulsed  in  his  attempts  to  make  terms,  Moolraj  continued 
his  defence,  and  even  on  the  night  of  the  1 2th  of  January  ventured  to  make  a 
sortie  on  the  British  trenches.  The  end  was,  however,  evidently  approaching. 
On  the  14th  the  British  sappers  crowned  the  crest  of  the  glacis  at  the  north-  He  tot- 
east  angle  of  the  citadel,  with  a  cavalier  only  fifteen  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  ™° 
ditch,  and  on  the  19th  two  breaches,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
face,  seemed  so  nearly  practicable  that  the  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  its  success,  but  this  was 
not  put  to  the  proof,  as  Moolraj  at  the  last  moment  of  respite  allowed  him 
came  out  and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner.  The  fort  was  immediately  taken 
possession  of  without  opposition.  Diuing  the  siege,  which  had  lasted  twenty- 
seven  days,  the  British  loss  was  210  killed  and  910  wounded.  Moolraj  was 
afterwards  tried  at  Lahore,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  as  his 
judges  had  recommended  him  to'  mercy  as  ''the  victim  of  circumstance,"  the 
sentence  was  commuted  into  banishment  beyond  seaa 

The  insurrection  of  Chuttur  Sing  in  Hazareh,  after  a  slight  check,  assumed  Revolt  in 
larger  dimensions,  and  threatened  to  become  still  more  formidable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alliance  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Afghana  On  the  24th  of 
October,  the  whole  Sikh  troops  in  Peshawer  revolted,  and  Major  George 
Lawrence,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  recall  them  to  duty,  was  obliged  to 
consult  his  personal  safety  by  retiring  with  his  assistant  Lieutenant  Bowie  to 
Kohat,  situated  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south.  This  place  belonged  to 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  the  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed  of  CabooL  His  conduct 
during  the  Afghan  war  had  proved  him  to  be  a  mere  compound  of  heartlessness 
and  villany ;  but  as  the  circumstances  left  no  room  for  choice.  Major  Lawrence, 
who  had  previously  learned  that  Mra  Lawrence,  whom  he  had  sent  off  for 
Lahore  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  had  been  carried  to  Kohat  under 
the  pretext  of  giving  her  a  more  secm'e  asylum,  had  no  alternative  but  to  place 
himself  and  his  a&sistant  also  in  his  power.    The  result  was  as  might  have  been 
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A.D.  1849.  anticipated:  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  had  promised  under  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  treat  them  as  honoured  guests,  sold  them  m  prisoners  to  Chuttur  Sing  in 
part  payment  of  a  promised  grant  of  the  city  and  district  of  Peshawer.  Chuttur 
Sing  s  insurrection  and  the  desertion  of .  Shere  Sing  having  made  it  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  Sikhs,  as  a  nation,  had  resolved  on  another  struggle,  the 
governor-general  set  out  for  the  north-west  provinces,  after  instructing  the 
Loni  Gongh  commandcr-in-chief  to  assemble  an  army  at  Ferozepoor.  Lord  Gough  accordingly 
fioid.  took  the  field,  and  marched  towards  the  Chenab.  Shere  Sing  had  taken  up  bis 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramnuggur,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  troui 
its  left  bank.     Here  the  river  in  making  a  bend  has  formed  an  island,  which 
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divides  it  into  two  channels — ^the  one  on  the  left  bank  being,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  little  more  than  a  dry  sandbed  or  nullah,  with  a  small  fordable 
stream,  while  the  main  channel  on  the  right  bank  was  of  considerable  depth  and 
width.  Though  posted  chiefly  on  this  bank,  the  Sikhs  also  occupied  the  island, 
and  were  moreover  reported  to  have  both  troops  and  guns  on  the  left  bank. 
These  Lord  Gough  resolved  to  dislodge  or  capture,  and  therefore  orderwl 
Brigadier  Campbell  (now  Lord  Clyde)  with  an  infantry  brigade,  accompanied 
by  a  cavalry  division  and  three  troops  of  horse -artillery  imder  Brigadier 
Cureton,  to  move  out  from  the  camp  for  this  purpose.  After  reaching 
Ramnuggur,  from  which  the  enemy  had  retired,  they  continued  their  march 
towards  the  river.  From  oversight  or  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  accurate 
information,  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  was  not  at  all  understood,  and  tlie 
artillery  consulting  only  their  courage  and  not  their  prudence,  rushed  impetu- 
ously forward  till  they  found  themselves  within  the  range  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
which  opened  upon  them  with  deadly  effect.  These  guns  were  placed  in  three 
batteries,  two  of  which  on  the  right  bank  crossed  their  fire  so  as  completely  to 
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command  the  nullah,  while  the  third,  on  the  island,  fired  into  it  point  blank.  a.d.  i849. 
The  artillery  thus  suddenly  checked  in  their  career,  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  guns,  which  having  tumbled  over  the  high  bank  R«irai»at 
of  the  nullah  along  with  two  ammunition  waggons,  could  not  have  been 
recovered  without  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  When 
the  enemy  saw  the  confusion  produced  by  their  fire,  they  sent  over  firom  3000 
to  4000  of  their  cavalry  under  the  cover  of  their  guna  These,  from  some 
mistake,  it  is  said,  of  an  order  given  for  a  different  purpose,  were  charged  in  the 
most  gallant  style  by  Colonel  Havelock  of  the  14th  dragoons  and  by  the  5th 
cavalry,  and  on  their  giving  way  by  retreating  across  the  nullah,  were  followed 
down  the  bank  till  close  upon  the  batteriea  The  murderous  fire  drove  them 
back,  but  they  re-formed  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  were  continuing  the 
attack  when  Brigadier  Cureton  arrived  with  orders  fix)m  Lord  Gough  to  retire. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  word  when  he  fell  dead,  struck  by  two  matchlock- 
balla  Colonel  Havelock  was  also  killed,  and  Captain  Fitzgerald  mortally 
wounded, 

Shere  Sing  still  maintained  his  position  on  tjie  right  bank  of  the  Chenab,  strength  of 
with  a  force  estimated  at  about  35,000  men,  and  as  the  unfortunate  affair  porftion. 
above  related  had  shown  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  dislodge  him  by  an 
attack  in  firont,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  turn  hia  left  flank.  With  this 
view  General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  was  sent  up 
the  river  with  a  detachment,  consisting  of  three  troops  of  cavalry,  the  horse 
artillery,  and  two  light  field  batterie&  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Wuzeerabad, 
and  there  having  succeeded,  on  the  2d  of  December,  in  effecting  a  passage,  he 
b^an  his  downward  march  toward  the  Sikh  camp.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  far  when  he  was  encountered  by  a  large  Sikh  force,  which  Shere  Sing 
had  detached  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  him.  At  first  Sir  Joseph  was 
somewhat  puzzled  how  to  acfc,  as  his  instructions  were  not  to  attack,  but  to 
content  himself  with  repelling  aggression,  unless  he  found  the  enemy  in  retreat. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  halt,  which  the  Sikhs  as  usual  mistook  for  fear. 
Under  this  mistake  they  commenced  a  cannonade,  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  turn  the  British  flanks  by  numerous  bodies  of  cavalry.  On  finding  that 
their  cannonade  was  not  returned  their  confidence  increased,  and  they  were 
advancing  as  if  to  certain  victory,  when  the  British  artillery  opened  a  most 
destructive  fire,  which  silenced  their  cannonade  and  frustrated  all  their  opera-  "^K^ 
tiona  Meanwhile  Lord  Gough,  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  Sir  Joseph  had 
crossed,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  enemy's  encampment.  Shere  Sing 
thus  attacked  in  front,  and  threatened  not  only  by  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell's 
detachment,  but  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  under  Brigadier  Godby,  who  had 
also  crossed  only  six  miles  above  Ramnuggur,  saw  that  his  position  was 
untenable,  and  hastened  off  on  the  night  of  the  3d  towards  the  Jhelum.  As 
the  retreat  had  been  made  precipitately,  and  in  the  utmost  disorder,  it  was 
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A.D.1849.  confidently  predicted  that  the  whole  Sikh  force  would  immediately  disperse. 

This  prediction  was  far  too  sanguine.     Shere  Sing's  strength  was  still  unbroken,       ' 

stroDgthof  and  by  retreating  to  the  north,  where  his  &ther  was  still  at  the  head  of  a 

stiu  an.      formidable  insurrection,  he  undoubtedly  took  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre-       , 

^  *"'      pai-ing  for  a  more  decisive  struggle.      His  troops  accordingly,  so  far  from       , 

dispersing,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  he  was  ere  long  at  the  head  of 

40,000  men,  with  sixty-two  guna  I 

Lord  Gough  having  crossed  with  the  whole  of  his  army  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Chenab,  continued  his  march  northwards  in  the  dii'ection  which  Shere 
Sing  had  taken,  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1849,  on  arriving  at  Dingee 
found  the  Sikh  chief  with  his  whole  force  encamped  in  its  vicinity,  with  his 
right  on  the  villages  of  Lukneewalla  and  Futteh  Shakechuck,  the  main  body  at 
the  village  of  Lollianwalla,  and  his  left  at  Russool  on  the  Jhelum.  In  this 
position  he  occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  range  of  hills  intersected 
by  ravines,  and  Lord  Gough  believing  the  ground  ''to  be  excessively  difficult, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  advance  of  a  regular  army,"  determined  to  move  on 
Russool  with  a  view  to  reconnoitre.  The  subsequent  operations  on  the  13tb, 
we  must  allow  Lord  Gough  himself  to  describe.  After  mentioning  that  tbe 
They  ad-      day  was  far  advanced,  the  despatch  continues  thus: — "The  engineer  depart- 

\anceanew 

to  the  ment  had  been  ordered  to  examme  the  country  before  us,  and  the  quarter- 
master-general was  in  the  act  of  taking  up  ground  for  the  encampment^  when 
the  enemy  advanced  some  horse-artillery,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  skirmishers 
in  front  of  the  village.  I  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  silenced  by  a  few 
rounds  from  our  heavy  guns,  which  advanced  to  an  open  space  in  fi-ont  of  the 
village.  The  fire  was  instantly  returned  by  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  field  artillery,  thus  exposing  the  position  of  his  guns,  which  the  jungle 
had  hitherto  concealed.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  enemy  intended  to  fight, 
and  would  probably  advance  his  guns  so  as  to  reach  the  encampment  during 
the  night  I  therefore  drew  up  in  order  of  battle;  Sir  Walter  Gilberts  division 
on  the  right,  fianked  by  Brigadier  Pope's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  1 
strengthened  by  the  14th  light  dragoons,  weU  aware  that  the  enemy  was  strong 
in  cavalry  upon  his  left.  To  this  were  attached  three  troops  of  horse-artillery 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Grant.  The  heavy  guns  were  in  the  centre.  Brigadier- 
general  Campbell's  division  formed  the  left,  flanked  by  Brigadier  White's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  and  three  troops  of  horse-artiUery  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brind.     The  field  batteries  were  with  the  infantiy  divisions." 

Before  proceeding  to  quote  further  from  Lord  Gough's  despatch,  sevenil 
reflections  suggested  by  the  portion  already  given  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
First,  it  is  clear  that  his  lordship,  if  he  had  any  intention  of  fighting  a  battle 
on  the  13th,  had  abandoned  it  He  thought  the  day  too  far  advanced,  and 
had  therefore  ordered  ground  to  be  taken  up  for  encampment  Secondly,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  reconnoisance  which  had  been  made  was  understood  to  be 
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imperfect.  This  appears  both  from  the  order  given  to  the  engineers  to  "examine  a.i).  i84e. 
the  country/'  and  also  from  the  fSeu^t  that  the  actual  position  of  the  enemy's  field 
artillery  was  unknown,  till  they  themselves,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  Lord 
divulged  it  by  opening  their  fire.  These  two  considerations — the  advanced  termination 
hour  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ground — seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  ^^^^^' 
determination  to  defer  the  battle,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  On  what 
grounds  were  these  considerations  afterwards  overruled?  To  this  question  the 
answer,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Lord  Gough  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  is  neither 
explicit  nor  satisfactory.  "  It  was  now  evident,''  he  says,  ''that  the  enemy 
intended  to  fight.''  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  his  lordship  was  bound  to 
allow  the  enemy  to  choose  his  own  time,  and  force  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvan- 
tage? But  then  it  was  probable  that  the  enemy  "would  advance  his  guns  so 
as  to  reach  the  encampment  during  the  night"  This  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  both  annoying  and  insulting,  but  surely,  assuming  that  there  was  no 
means  of  preventing  it,  the  evil  would  have  been  &r  more  than  compensated 
by  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  troops  a  night's  repose  after  the  fatiguing 
march  they  had  already  undergone,  since  this  would  not  only  have  enabled 
them  to  commence  the  conflict  with  recruited  strength,  but  given  them  a  full 
day  to  decide  ii  On  these  and  similar  grounds  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
his  lordship  gave  sufficient  rea»son  for  his  change  of  purpose,  when  after  narrat- 
ing the  enemy's  movements  he  simply  adds: — "I  therefore  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle." 

The  order  of  battle  having  been  arranged  as  above,  the  troops  were  ordered  ^^^^ 
to  lie  down,  while  the  heavy  guns  opened  a  powerful  and  well-directed  fire  on  waiu. 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  the  light  field  batteries  opened  theirs  on  the  flanks. 
After  an  hour  of  this  cannonade  seemed  to  have  ''sufficiently  disabled"  that  of 
the  enemy,  the  left  division,  wliich  had  to  move  over  the  larger  extent  of 
ground,  began  the  advance,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  right 
division,  protected  on  its  flank  by  Brigadier  Pope's  cavalry  brigade.  The 
advance  of  both  divi.sions  was  ultimately  successful,  though  not  unattended 
with  a  veiy  untoward  occurrence  in  each.  The  two  leading  officers  of  the  right 
brigade  of  the  left  division  "waved  their  swords  over  their  heads  as  they 
cheered  on  their  gallant  comradea"  Somehow  this  act  was  mistaken  for 
'*  the  signal  to  move  in  double  time."  The  consequence  is  thus  described  in 
the  despatch:  "  This  unhappy  mistake  led  to  the  Europeans  outstripping  the 
native  corps,  who  could  not  keep  pace,  and  arriving  completely  blown  at  a  belt 
of  thicker  jungle,  where  they  got  into  some  confusion,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brookes,  leading  the  24th,  was  killed  between  the  enemy's  guna  At  this 
moment  a  large  body  of  infantry,  which  supported  these  guns,  opened  upon 
them  so  destructive  a  fire  that  the  brigade  was  forced  to  retire,  having  lost 
their  gallant  and  lamented  leader  Brigadier  Pennycuick,  and  the  three  other 
field  officers  of  the  24th,  and  nearly  half  the  regiment,  before  it  gave  way ;  the 
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A.D.  1849.  native  regiment,  when  it  came  up,  also  suffering  severely/'     At  this  crisis 

Brigadier  Penny's  brigade,  left  in  reserve,  was  ordered  up,  but  its  support 

Battle  of      proved  unnecessary,  for,  adds  Lord  Gough,  "Brigadier-general  Campbell,  with 

walla.  that  steady  coolness  and  military  decision  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable, 
having  pushed  on  his  left  brigade  and  formed  line  to  his  right,  carried  every- 
thing before  him,  and  soon  overthrew  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
obtained  a  temporary  advantage  over  his  right  brigade."  The  untoward 
occurrence  in  the  right  division  was  still  more  serious,  and  must  like  the  other 
be  described  in  the  words  of  Lord  Gough,  who  after  sapng  that  "the  right 
attack  of  infantry  was  most  praiseworthy  and  successful,"  and  that  ''this  divi- 
sion nobly  maintained  the  character  of  the  Indian  army,  taking  and  spiking 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  their  front,  and  dispersing  the  Sikhs  wherever 
they  were  seen,"  continues  thus: — "The  right  brigade  of  cavalry,  under 
Brigadier  Pope,  was  not,  I  regret  to  say,  so  successful.  Either  by  some  order, 
or  misapprehension  of  an  order,  they  got  into  much  confusion,  hampered  the 
fine  brigade  of  horse-artillery,  which,  while  getting  into  action  against  a  body 
of  the  enemy  s  cavalry  that  was  coming  down  upon  them,  had  their  horses 
separated  from  their  guns  by  the  false  movements  of  our  cavalry,  and  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  conduct  of  the  gunners,  four  of  their  guns  were  disabled  to 
an  extent  which  rendered  their  withdrawal  at  the  moment  impossible.  The 
moment  the  artillery  was  extricated,  and  the  cavalry  re-formed,  a  few  rounds 
put  to  flight  the  enemy  that  had  occasioned  this  confusion."  Lord  Gough  in 
the  above  extract  speaks  only  of  the  impossibility  of  withdrawing  the  guns  "at 
the  moment,"  and  spared  himself  the  mortification  of  confessing  that  the  enemy 
carried  them  off  as  trophies,  and  along  with  them  five  stand  of  colours.  It  was 
not  indeed  a  victory  to  be  boasted  of,  for  the  SikLs,  though  they  acknowledged 
their  defeat  by  retiring  and  allowing  the  British  to  encamp  in  advance  of  the 
battle-field,  were  so  little  broken  and  dispirited  that  they  managed  to  retuiii 
in  the  course  of  the  night  and  carry  off  unobserved  all  the  guns  that  had  been 
captured  from  them,  except  twelve  which  had  been  previously  secured, 
indedaire  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  indecisive  the  above  battle  of  Chillianwalla 

had  been,  than  the  fact  that  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  driven  across  the 
Jhelum,  kept  possession  of  his  entrenchments,  while  Lord  Gough  considered  it 
imprudent  to  attempt  to  force  them.  One  good  reason  for  this  delay  was  that 
General  Whish  with  his  victorious  army  had  started  from  Mooltan,  and  might 
soon  be  expected  at  head-quartera  His  actual  arrival  was  indeed  most  oppor- 
tune. The  Sikhs,  pressed  by  the  want  of  provisions,  had  quitted  their  entrench- 
ments, and  made  a  retrograde  movement  toward  the  Chenab  by  way  of 
Gujerat.  Their  intention  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  cross  over  into  the 
Rechna  Doab,  and  after  ravaging  it  advance  upon  Lahore.  General  Whisb, 
who  had  now  arrived  at  Wuzeerabad,  was  able  to  defeat  this  intention  by 
guarding  the  fords  above  and  below  this  town,- and  also  to  effect  his  own 
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junction  with  the  commander-in>chief  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boata      The  a.d.  i849. 


British  army  now  amounted  to  25,000  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  had  also  gained 

a  great  accession  of  strength,  and  was  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  1500  were  strength  of 

Afghan  horse,  under  Akram  Khan,  a  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  who  had  obtained  u^J^^. 

possession  of  Peshawer,  and  openly  become  a  Sikh  ally.     The  vast  inferiority 

of  the  British  in  point  of  numbers  was  compensated,  both  by  the  superior 

excellence  of  the  troops,  and  by  a  most  powerfid  artillery,  consisting  of  100 

guns,  while  the  Sikhs  had  only  59. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  enemy's  camp  nearly  encircled  the  town  of 
Gujerat,  lying  between  it  and  a  deep  watercourse,  the  dry  bed  of  the  Dwarra, 
which  here  bending  very  tortuously,  passed  nearly  round  two  sides  of  the  town, 
and  then  diverged  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  southerly  direction,  so  as  to 
intersect  the  British  camp.  The  enemy's  position  on  the  right  flank  and  centre 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  this  nullah,  and  he  had  skilfully  availed  himself  of 
it  by  placing  his  guns  immediately  behind  it,  and  his  infantry  in  front,  under 
the  cover  of  its  banks;  his  left  was  in  like  manner  covered  by  a  deep  though 
narrow  stream,  which  running  from  the  east  of  the  town,  turned  south  and  fell 
into  the  Gienab,  in  the  direction  of  Wuzeerabad.  The  interval  between  the  victory  of 
two  watercourses  was  an  open  space  of  nearly  three  miles,  which  presented  no 
natural  obstacle  to  military  manoeuvres,  and  was  therefore  selected  by  Lord 
(xongh  as  the  direction  of  his  principal  attack.  His  plan,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  subsequently  canied  out,  are  thus  detailed  in  his  lordship's 
despatch:  '*  On  the  extreme  left  I  placed  the  Bombay  column,  commanded  by 
the  Honourable  H.  Dundas,  supported  by  Brigadier  White's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  the  Scinde  horse,  under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  to  protect  the  left,  and 
prevent  large  bodies  of  Sikh  and  Afghan  cavalry  from  turning  that  flank;  with 
this  cavalry  I  placed  Captains  Duncan's  and  Hush's  troop  of  horse-artillery, 
whilst  the  infantry  was  covered  by  the  Bombay  troop  of  horse-artillery,  under 
Major  Blbod  On  the  right  of  the  Bombay  column,  and  with  its  right  resting 
on  the  nullah,  I  placed  Brigadier  General  Campbell's  division  of  infantry, 
covered  by  No.  5  and  No.  10  light  field  batteries,  under  Major  Ludlow  and 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  having  Brigadier  Hoggan's  brigade  of  infantry  in 
reserve.  Upon  the  right  of  the  nullah  I  placed  the  infentry  division  of  Major- 
general  Sir  W.  Gilbert;  the  heavy  guns,  eighteen  in  number,  under  Majors 
Day  and  Horsford,  with  Captain  Shakespeare  and  Brevet-major  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespeare  commanding  batteries,  being  disposed  in  two  divisions  on  the 
flanks  of  his  left  brigade.  This  line  was  prolonged  by  Major-general  Whish's 
division  of  infantry,  with  one  brigade  of  infantry  under  Brigadier  Markham, 
in  support  in  a  second  line ;  and  the  whole  covered  by  three  troops  of  artillery 
— Major  Fordyce's,  Captains  Mackenzie's  and  Anderson's,  and  No.  17  light  field 
battery  under  Captain  Dawes,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Lane's  and  Captain 
Kinlftside's  troops  of  horse-artillery  in  a  second  line  in  reserve,  under  Lieutenant- 
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A.D.  1849.  colonel  Brind.     My  right  flank  was  protected  by  Brigadiers  Hearsey's  and 
Lockwood  s  brigades  of  cavalry,  with  Captain  Warner's  troop  of  horse-artillery. 

B«tti«of  The  5th  and  6th  light  cavalry,  with  the  Bombay  light  field  battery,  and  the 
"* '  45th  and  69th  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Mercer, 
most  effectually  protected  my  rear  and  baggage.  With  my  right  wing  I 
proposed  penetrating  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  so  as  to  turn  the  position 
of  their  force  in  rear  of  the  nullah,  and  thus  enable  my  left  wing  to  cross  it  with 
little  loss,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  right  to  double  upon  the  centre  the  wing 
of  the  enemy's  force  opposed  to  them.  At  half-past  seven  the  army  advanced  in 
the  order  described,  with  the  precision  of  a  parade  movement.  The  enemy 
opened  their  fire  at  a  very  long  distance,  which  exposed  to  my  artillery  both 
the  position  and  range  of  their  guns.  I  halted  the  infantry  just  out  of  fire,  and 
advanced  the  whole  of  my  artillery  covered  by  skirmishera  Tlie  cannonade 
now  opened  upon  the  enemy  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  witnessed, 
and  as  terrible  in  its  effects.  The  Sikh  guns  were  served  with  their  accustomed 
rapidity,  and  the  enemy  well  and  resolutely  maintained  his  position,  but  the 
terrific  force  of  our  fire  obliged  them,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  fall  back. 
I  then  deployed  the  infantry,  and  directed  a  general  advance,  covering  the 
movement  with  my  artillery  as  before.  The  village  of  Burra  Kalra^  the  left 
one  of  those  of  that  name  in  which  the  enemy  had  concealed  a  large  body  of 
infantry,  and  which  was  apparently  the  key  of  their  position,  lay  immediately 
in  the  line  of  Major-general  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  advance,  and  was  carried  in 
the  most  brilliant  style  by  a  spirited  attack  of  the  3d  brigade  under  Brigadier 
Penny,  consisting  of  the  2d  Europeans,  and  the  31st  and  70th  regiments  of 
native  in&ntry,  which  drove  the  enemy  from  their  cover  with  great  slaughter. 
A  very  spirited  and  successful  movement  was  also  made  about  the  same  time, 
against  a  heavy  body  of  the  enemy's  troops,  in  and  about  the  second  or  Chota 
Kaira,  by  part  of  Brigadier  Harvey's  brigade,  most  gallantly  led  by  Lieutenant- 

compiete     coloucl  Frauks,  of  her  majesty's  1 0th  foot.     The  heavy  artillery  continued  to 

ofth6Sikh^8wiv«^iice  with  extraordinary  celerity,  taking  up  successive  forward  positioi^, 
driving  the  enemy  from  those  they  had  retired  to,  while  the  rapid  advance  and 
beautiful  fire  of  the  horse-artillery  and  light  field  batteries,  which  I  strengthened 
by  bringing  to  the  front  the  two  reserve  troops  of  horse-artillery  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Brind  (Brigadier  Brooke  having  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  whole  horse-artillery),  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  at  all  pointa  The 
whole  infantry  line  now  rapidly  advanced,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  it;  the 
nullah  was  cleared,  several  villages  stormed,  the  guns  that  were  in  position 
carried,  the  camp  captured,  and  the  enemy  routed  in  every  direction,  the  right 
wing  and  Brigadier-general  Campbell's  division  passing  in  pursuit  to  the  east- 
ward, the  Bombay  column  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  The  retreat  of  the 
Sikh  army  thus  hotly  pressed,  soon  became  a  perfect  flight,  all  arms  dispersing 
over  the  country,  rapidly  pursued  by  our  troops  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
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their  track  strewn  with  the  wounded,  their  arms  and  military  equipments,   ad:  1849. 
which  they  threw  away  to  conceal  that  they  were  soldiers." 

There  was  no  room  to  doubt,  as  at  Chillianwalla,  whether  a  victory  had  important 
been  gained.  The  enemy's  army  had  been  annihilated,  fifty-three  of  their  guns,  b^e  of 
being,  except  six,  the  whole  they  brought  into  action,  had  been  captured,  and  ^^®"* 
the  Sikh  war  was  in  fact  ended.  What  marde  this  signal  success  still  more 
gratifying  was  the  comparatively  small  cost  at  which  it  had  been  purchased, 
the  total  British  loss  being  only  ninety-two  killed  and  682  wounded.  Well 
might  the  governor-general  say  in  his  letter  to  the  secret  committee,  "Under 
Divine  Providence  the  British  arms  have  signally  triumphed.  On  the  21st  of 
February  an  action  was  fought  which  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  British  warfare  in  India;  memorable  alike  from  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  from  the  brilliant  and  decisive  issue  of  the 
encounter.  For  the  first  time  Sikh  and  Afghan  were  banded  together  against 
the  British  power.  It  was  an  occasion  which  demanded  the  putting  forth  of 
aU  the  means  at  our  disposal,  and  so  conspicuous  a  manifestation  of  the 
superiority  of  our  arms  as  should  appal  each  enemy,  and  dissolve  at  once  their 
compact  by  fatal  proof  of  its  futility.  The  consequences  of  the  victory  which 
has  been  won  equals  the  highest  hopes  entertained" 

The  day  after  the  victory  Major-general  Gilbert,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  P«^i>it  of 

tho  Afghan 

about  15,000  men,  with  forty  guns,  resumed  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  in  the  aoxuiariw. 
direction  of  the  Jhelum,  but  on  reaching  Noorungabad,  on  the  left  bank,  found 
that  Shore  Sing  had  already  crossed,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  with 
the  relics  of  his  army,  estimated  at  about  8000  men.  The  Sikh  leader,  how- 
ever, had  no  idea  of  continuing  the  contest,  and  employed  the  intervention  of 
Major  Lawrence,  who  had  formerly  been  ti-eacherously  detained  as  a  prisoner, 
to  make  his  own  submission  together  with  that  of  the  other  rebel  chie&.  Mean- 
time, General  Gilbert  having  crossed  the  Jhelum,  directed  bis  attention  chiefly 
to  the  Afghans,  who  were  now  in  full  flight  toward  the  Indua  He  so  nearly 
overtook  them  that  he  reached  Attock,  which  they  had  just  evacuated,  before 
they  had  time  entirely  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats,  with  the  view  of  preclud- 
ing further  pursuit.  He  was  therefore  able  to  convey  his  troops  across,  and 
enter  the  territory  of  Afghanistan,  but  as  there  was  now  no  hope  of  reaching 
the  flying  Afghans  before  they  entered  the  fetal  Khyber  Pass,  he  prudently 
desisted  from  following  them,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

With  regard  to  the  future  government  of  the  Punjab,  the  governor-general  Extinction 
had  already  decided,  and  therefore  no  time  was  lost  in  acquainting  the  Lahore  dominion. 
council  of  regency  that  the  Sikh  dominion  was  at  an  end.  The  members,  aware 
that  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  contented  themselves  with  endeavouring 
to  obtain  favourable  terms,  and  on  being  assured  that  those  of  them  who  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  would  be  liberally  dealt  with,  gave  their  consent 
to  a  treaty,  which,  though  made  in  the  name  of  the  maharajah,  and  signed  by 
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AD.  1849.  hini,  could  not  be  considered  as  his,  since  he  was  then  a  boy  of  only  eleven 
years  of  age.  By  this  so-called  treaty,  consisting  of  five  articles,  the  maharajah 
Ertinotion  for  cvcr  rcnounccd  all  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  Punjab,  gave  up  all  state 
dominion,  property  as  confiscated  to  the  British  government ;  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of 
England  *'the  gem  called  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  was  taken  firom  Shah  Shujah-ul- 
Moolk  by  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing;"  and  agreed  to  reside  at  such  place  as  the 
governor-general  should  select,  only  stipulating  in  return  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  respect  and  honour,  retain  the  title  of  **  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing 

Bahadoor,"  and  receive  a  pension  of  not  less 
than  four,  and  not  more  than  five  lacs  of 
rupees.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  as  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  youthful  prince 
has  since  embraced  Christianity.  On  the 
29th  of  March  the  governor-general  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which,  after  narrating  the 
peace  and  friendship  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  subsequent  gross 
violation  of  treaties  by  the  Sikhs,  the  cle- 
mency extended  to*  them  after  their  dis- 
comfiture, and  the  most  ungrateful  return 
which  they  had  recently  made  by  waging 
"  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  for  the  proclaimed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  British  and  their 
power,"  proceeded  as  fbllows: — *'The  government  of  India  formerly  declared 
that  it  desired  no  further  conquest,  and  it  proved  by  its  acts  the  sincerity 
of  its  professions.  The  government  of  India  has  no  desire  for  conquest  now; 
but  it  is  bound  in  its  duty  to  provide  fully  for  its  own  security,  and  to 
guard  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  its  charge.  To  that  end,  and  as  the 
only  sure  mode  of  protecting  the  state  from  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  unpro- 
voked and  wasting  wars,  the  governor-general  is  compelled  to  resolve  upon  the 
entire  subjection  of  a  people  whom  their  own  government  has  long  been  unable 
to  control,  and  whom  (as  events  have  now  shown)  no  punishment  can  deter 
Annexation  from  violeucc,  uo  acts  of  friendship  can  conciliate  to  peace.  Whei'efore  the 
Pui^ab.  Governor-general  of  India  has  declared,  and  hereby  proclaims,  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Punjab  is  at  an  end,  and  that  all  the  territories  of  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Sing  are  now  and  henceforth  a  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  India 
The  action  of  Chillianwalla,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  this  countr}',  was 
generally  regarded  by  the  British  public  as  eciuivalent  to  defeat  and  prognostic 
of  future  disaster,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  termination.  The  cry  for  his  appoint- 
ment became  in  consequence  so  loud  and  determined  that  the  directors,  though 
he   was  almost  at  open  war  with  them,  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  the 
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conqueror  of  Scinde,  who  thought  he  had  bidden  a  final  farewell  to  India,  sailed  ad.  mo. 


for  it  again  as  commander-in-chief,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1849.  During  the 
voyage,  when  off  Ceylon,  he  received  intelL'gence  of  Uie  victory  of  Gujerat.  As  sircharies 
the  circumstances  under  which  hi%  appointment  had  been  made  were  thus  c^l^^ 
entirely  changed,  and  as  he  was  himself  by  no  means  of  a  tractable  temper,  it  is  ^I^^der- 
easy  to  understand  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  find  himself  in  a  false  *"-^*«' 
position.  Others  soon  came  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  not  a  few,  who  were 
smarting  under  his  severe  though  probably  not  undeserved  censures,  began  to 
wait  for  his  halting.  The  governor-general  was  far  above  entertaining  any  such 
feeling  himself,  or  of  countenancing  it  in  others,  but  he  was  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  is  said  to  have  hinted  to  the  new  commander-in-chief,  at  their 
very  first  interview,  that  he  must  beware  of  encroaching  on  it.  There  was  thus 
from  the  outset  no  great  prospect  of  harmonious  co-operation,  and  before  a  year 
elapsed  a  collision  took  place.  Believing  that  a  mutinous  spirit  prevailed  among 
the  sepoys  serving  in  the  Punjab,  and  that  one  main  cause  of  it  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  pay,  produced  by  a  government  regulation  affecting  their  allowance  for 
purchasing  food.  Sir  Charles  Napier  suspended  the  regulation  on  his  own 
responsibility,  without  waiting  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  governor-general, 
who  was  then  at  sea,  or  even  consulting  the  supreme  council.  Subsequently  he 
had  not  only  disbanded  the  66th  native  infantry,  on  the  ground  of  mutin}'^,  as 
he  was  entitled  to  do,  but  also  by  another  stretch  of  authority  had  given  its 
colours  to  a  Ghoorka  battalion,  which  was  henceforth  to  rank  as  the  66th  instead 
of  the  regiment  disbanded.  This  latter  proceeding  the  governor-general  simply 
disapproved  of  by  letter,  but  the  former  proceeding  was  deemed  too  serious  an 
encroachment  to  be  thus  quietly  disposed  of,  and  the  decision  in  regard  to  it 
was  communicated  in  a  formal  letter  addressed  by  the  government  secretary  to 
the  adiutant-ireneral  of  the  army.     This  letter  was  a  reprimand  of  the  harshest  Miranjer- 

**  ®  '^  ^  ^  ,  ,        standing 

description,  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  Through  it  the  commander-in-chief  with  the 
was  told  that  the  governor-general  in  council  viewed  the  orders  which  he  has  gonenu. 
issued  to  the  officers  in  the  Punjab  "with  regret  and  dissatisfaction" — ^and  given 
to  understand  for  his  future  guidance  "that  the  governor-general  in  council  will 
not  again  permit  the  commander-in-chief,  under  any  circumstances,  to  issue 
orders  which  shall  change  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  troops  serving  in  India, 
and  thus  practically  to  exercise  an  authority  which  has  been  reserved,  and  most 
properly  reserved,  for  the  supreme  government  alone."  After  such  a  reprimand 
nothing  but  resignation  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  accordingly  on  the 
22d  May,  it  was  transmitted  through  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  commander-in-chief  His  grace,  who  had  always  been  a 
stanch  Mend  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  had  exerted  himself  in  procuring  his 
appointment,  was  greatly  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  thrown 
it  up,  and  moreover  declared  hia  conviction  that  his  conduct  had  been  justly 
censured.  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  in  England  in  March,  1851,  and  it  is 
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A.D.  1853.   pleasing  to  add,  that  by  none  was  he  welcomed  more  heartily  than  by  the  Duke 

of  Wellington.    The  interview  is  thus  graphically  described  by  himself:  "  I  never 

Rettgnation  was  SO  kindly,  so  graciously  received  as  jast  now  by  the  duke ;  I  thought  he 

and  death  of  tttmi 

Sir  Charles  would  havc  embraced  me.  WiU  your  grace  let  me  put  your  name  on  my  card 
*p»«'-  foj.  ^}jg  levee  on  Wednesday?  Oh  yes!  yes!  and  I  will  go  there,  and  take  cai-e 
to  tell  the  queen  that  you  are  there ;  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you  safe  back,  and 
so  am  I,  so  is  everybody."  As  an  appropriate  supplement  to  this  anecdote,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Charles  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the  duke's 
funeral,  and  caught  a  cold  which  accelerated  his  death.  Disease  had  indeed 
long  been  preying  upon  him,  but  he  was  permitted  to  exceed  the  allotted  span 
of  life,  and  was  in  his  seventy-second  year  when  he  expired  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  August,  1853. 


mese  war. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A  new  Burmese  war — Capture  of  MartAban,  Rangoon,  and  Prome — Annexation  of  Pegu — Peace  with 
Burmah — Claims  of  the  British  government  in  India  as  the  paramount  power — Annexation  of  Oude 
— Termination  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  government — Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ea^t 
India  Company. 

TIE  Sikh  war  was  no  sooner  triumphantly  terminated,  than  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  opposite  quarter.     Under  the  treaty  with 
Burmah,  British  subjects  trading  to  its  ports  were  entitled  to 
'the  utmost  protection  and  security."   The  governor  of  Rangoon 
was  charged  with  grossly  violating  this  obligation,  and  in  addi- 
Kew  Bur      tiou  to  individual  complaints,  a  formal  memorial  was  presented  to  the  council 
at  Calcutta,  by  several  merchants  and  commanders  of  trading  vessels,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  had  **for  a  long  time  suffered  from  the  tyranny  and  gross 
injustice  of  the  Burmese  authorities"  at  Rangoon,  and  that  trade  was  "seriously 
obstructed  and  almost  suppressed  in  consequence."     Commodore  Lambert,  ot 
her  majesty^s  ship  FoXy  was  therefore  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  ship  and  a 
small  squadron  to  Rangoon,  to  demand  reparation.    In  doing  so,  he  was  directed 
to  use  the  utmost  caution.     He  was  first  to  address  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Rangoon,  briefly  setting  forth  the  facte  of  each  case.     If  compensation  ^^'as 
granted,  the  matter  was  not  to  be  carried  any  further;  but  as  it  seemed  very 
])robable  that  this  amicable  settlement  would  not  be  acceded  to,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Ava,  which  was  to  be  forwarded  only  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal  by  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  and  recommended  the  removal  of  this 
oflScer  as  essential  to  a  continuance  of  good  understanding  between  the  two 
govemmente. 
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Commodore  Lambert  arrived  at  Rangoon  in  the  end  of  November,  1851 ,  and  on  a.d.  1852. 
the  28th  of  this  month  addressed  a  letter  to  the  council  at  Calcutta,  explaining  his 
reasons  for  "deviating"*  from  part  of  their  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  demanding  Proceedings 
redress.     The  charges  made  against  the  governor,  instead  of  being  overcharged,  dore  Lam 
fell,  he  said,  far  short  of  the  truth,  and  therefore,  since  it  must  be  as  useless  as  it  ^^^ 
was  unpleasant  to  attempt  an  arrangement  with  an  official  guilty  of  such  gross 
misconduct,  he  had  at  once  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Ava>  and  along 
with  it  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  prime-minister.    In  transmitting  these  letters 
through  the  governor  of  Rangoon,  he  addressed  him  in  the  following  laconical 
terms:  —  "I    shall 

expect  that  every  _ 

despatch  will  be 
used  for  forward- 
ing the  same,  and 
I  hold  you  respon- 
sible for  an  answer 
being  delivered  in 
these  waters  with- 
in five  weeks  from 
this  day."  The 
governor  -  general 
was  of  opinion  that 
Commodore  Lam- 
bert had  "exercised 

a  sound  discretion"  in  so  fai*  deviating  from  his  instructions  by  "cutting  off 
all  discussion  with  the  local  governor,"  but  he  at  the  same  time  cautioned 
him  "not  to  have  recourse  to  the  terrible  extremity  of  war  except  in  the  last 
resort,  and  after  every  other  method  has  been  tried  without  success."  On  the 
supposition  that  the  King  of  Ava  might  either  decline  to  answer  the  letter,  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  its  demands,  the  governor-general  concluded  thus:  "The 
only  course  we  can  pursue  which  would  not  on  the  one  hand  involve  a  dan- 
gerous submission  to  injury,  or  on  the  other  hand  precipitate  us  prematurely 
into  a  war  which  moderate  counsels  may  yet  enable  us  to  avert,  will  be  to 
establish  a  blockade  of  the  two  rivers  at  Moulmein,  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  traffic  of  the  Burmese  empire  is  understood  to  pass." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  the  court  of  Ava  returned  an  answer  which  Hopes  of  nn 

amicable 

seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  an  amicable  settlement,  since  it  announced  that  the  settlement. 
obnoxious  governor  had  been  recalled,  and  his  successor  instructed  to  make  due 
compensation.  The  conmiodore,  encouraged  by  this  friendly  proceeding,  immedi- 
ately endeavoured  to  open  a  communication  with  the  new  governor,  and  with  this 
view  having  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  sent  Commander  Fishboume  and  two  other 
officers  ashore  to  deliver  it.     Tlieir  reception  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  had 
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A.D.  1852.  been  anticipated  After  being  subjected  to  ignominious  treatment  they  were 
obliged  to  return  with  the  letter  undelivered,  and  without  seeing  the  governor, 

New  Bur-  who,  they  were  told,  was  asleep,  and  must  not  be  awaked.  This  treatment 
was  at  once  resented,  by  establishing  a  blockade.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
the  commodore  had  stopped  here,  instead  of  taking  a  step  which  made  hostilities 
all  but  inevitable.  His  own  explanation  is  as  follows: — ''Having  failed  in 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  government  of  India  by  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  of  Rangoon,  whom  I  considered  as  speaking  the  voice  of  the  court  of 
Ava,  I  could  regard  it  as  nothing  but  a  national  insidt  that  had  been  offered  to 
the  British  flag,  and  accordingly  gave  directions  to  Commander  Fishboume,  of 
the  Hermes  to  take  possession  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Ava  by  waj- 
of  reprisal"  Shortly  after  this  exploit  he  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  liver. 
The  Fox  met  with  no  obstruction,  but  when  the  Hermes  was  seen  towing  behind 
her  the  vessel  familiarly  known  in  the  port  of  Rangoon  by  the  name  of  the 
Yellow  Ship,  and  belonging  to  the  king,  the  Burmese  opened  their  fire  upon 
her  from  a  stockade.  She  of  course  returned  it  with  shot  and  shell,  and  had 
little  difficulty  in  silencing  her  opponents.  Actual  hostilities  being  thus  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  January,  Commodore  Lambert  hastened  off  in  the 
Hermes  to  Calcutta  to  report.  Still  anxious,  if  possible,  to  avert  "the  terrible 
extremity  of  war,"  tlie  governor-general  in  council  once  more  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  King  of  Ava,  which,  after  a  nairative  of  previous  proceedings,  made 

Redre»       the  foUowittg  spccific  demands: — "1.   Your  majesty,  disavowing  the  acts  of  the 

nftUBoA  by 

the  King  present  governor  of  Rangoon,  shall,  by  the  hands  of  your  ministers,  express 
great  regret  that  Captain  Fishboume  and  the  British  officei-s  who  accompanied 
him  were  exposed  to  insult  at  the  hands  of  your  servants  at  Rangoon  on  the 
6th  of  January  last.  2.  In  satisfSeu^tion  of  the  claims  of  the  two  captains  who 
suffered  exactions  from  the  late  governor  of  Rangoon,  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  property  which  British  merchants  may  have  suffered  in  the  burning  of 
that  city  by  the  acts  of  the  present  governor,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
expenses  of  preparation  for  war,  your  majesty  wiU  agree  to  pay,  and  will  pay  at 
once,  ten  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  government  of  India.  3.  Your  majesty  will  direct 
that  an  accredited  agent,  to  be  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  7th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  and  to  reside  at  Rangoon,  shall  be  received  by  your 
majesty's  servants  there,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  treated  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  representative  of  the  British  government  4.  Your  majesty  will  direct 
the  removal  of  the  present  governor  of  Rangoon,  whose  conduct  renders  it 
impossible  that  the  government  of  India  should  consent  to  any  official  inter- 
course with  him."  Immediate  assent  to  these  conditions^  and  their  complete 
fulfilment  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April  next,  or  immediate  war,  were  the  only 
alternatives  that  could  now  be  offered  The  Burmese  by  non-compliance  with 
the  former  alternative  virtually  accepted  the  latter,  and  both  governments 
prepared  for  war. 
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The  British  force  consisted  of  two  separate  armaments,  the  one  from  Calcutta  ad.  isas. 
and  the  other  from  Madras.    The  former,  under  the  command  of  General  Godwin, 
who  had  served  in  the  former  Burmese  war,  and  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  Expedition 

against 

whole  expedition  was  now  intrusted,  sailed  from  the  Hooghly  on  the  28th  of  Bumah. 
March,  and  arrived  on  the  2d  of  April  off  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Irawadi 
on  which  Rangoon  standa  Here  he  found  Admiral  Austen,  the  naval  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  had  come  from  Penang  in  H.M.S.  Rattler.  The  Madras 
armamept  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  delay  being  deemed  inexpedient,  it  was 
resolved  forthwith  to  attack  Martaban,  situated  on  the  east  ooast  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Salwein,  op- 
posite toMoulmein. 
The  attack  was 
made  at  daybreak 
of  the  5th  of  April. 
The  admiral,  not- 
withstanding the 
numerous  shoals 
and  currents  which 
obstructed  his  pro- 
gress, moved  up 
with  five  steamers, 
and  placed  the 
Rattler  within  200 
yards  of  the  city 
wall.    Under  cover 

of  the  tremendous  fire  which  he  then  opened,  the  troops  landed,  and  effected 
an  easy  capture. 

The  Madras  division  having  arrived,  the  admiral  again  moved  up  the  river,  operationa 
and  anchored  close  off  Rangoon.  On  the  11th  of  April  the  fire  which  the 
enemy  had  opened  from  both  banks  was  silenced  by  the  steam  frigates,  and  on 
the  12th  the  troops,  after  landing,  began  to  move  forward.  **They  had  not 
proceeded  far,"  says  General  Godwin  in  his  despatch,  "  when,  on  opening  some 
rising  ground  to  our  right,  guns  opened  on  us,  and  shortly  after  skirmishers 
showed  themselves  in  the  jungle.  This  was  a  new  mode  of  fighting  with  the 
Burmese,  no  instance  having  occurred  last  war  of  their  attacking  our  flanks,  or 
leaving  their  stockades,  that  I  remember  ever  to  have  taken  place.  I  make 
this  remark,  as  they  are  now  not  only  good  shots,  but  bold  in  their  operations, 
and  clever  in  selecting  their  ground  and  covering  themselves."  Their  new 
tactics,  however,  though  they  increased  the  number  of  casualties,  proved 
unavailing,  and  they  were  driven  back  to  the  shelter  of  a  strong  stockade, 
from  which  they  kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry,  so  steady  and  effective,  that  it  was 
not  carried  without  "a  very  severe  loss,"  and  such  a  "complete  exhaustion  of 
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A  D.  1852.  the  storming  party,"  that  though  it  was  only  eleven  o'clock  A.M.,  the  general 
resolved  to  halt  where  he  was,  after  concentrating  the  force  "  in  as  strong  a 
position  as  the  country  admitted  of."  This  halt  on  the  12th  was  followed  by 
another  on  the  13th,  because  the  heavy  guns  could  not  be  forwarded  "before 
the  middle  of  that  day,"  and  the  troops  therefore  did  not  move  again  tiU  the 
morning  of  the  14jth.  Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  subsequent  operations,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mention  that  in  1850  the  old  city  of  Rangoon  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  in  consequence,  instead  of  the  old  town 
which  stood  on  the  river  bank,  a  new  town  had  been  formed  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  it.  '*  It  is,"  says  General  Godwin,  "nearly  a  square,  with  a  bund 
or  mud  wall  about  sixteen  feet  high  and  eight  broad ;  a  ditch  runs  along  each 
side  of  the  square,  and  on  the  north  side,  where  the  pagoda  stands,  it  has  been 
very  cleverly  worked  into  the  defences,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  citadel. 
The  distance  from  the  pagoda  to  the  south  entrance  of  the  town  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  it  (the  town)  is  something  more  than  that  breadth  from 
east  to  west.  The  old  road  from  the  river  to  the  pagoda  comes  up  to  the  south 
gate,  running  through  the  new  town,  and  it  was  by  this  road  the  Burmese  had 
settled  that  we  should  attack  it,  and  where  they  had  made  every  preparation 
to  receive  us,  having  armed  the  defences  with  nearly  100  pieces  of  cannon  and 
other  missiles,  and  with  a  garrison  of  at  least  10,000  men." 

An  assault  made  in  the  direction  where  the  enemy  expected  would,  in 
General  Godwin's  opinion,  have  cost  him  half  his  force,  and  his  plan  therefore 
was  to  force  liis  way  into  the  pagoda,  by  moving  on  a  road  which  "entirely 
turned  all  the  defences  of  this  real  stronghold."  He  accordingly  marched  to 
the  north-west  through  thick  jungle,  passed  the  stockaded  town,  and  got  to 
the  east  side  of  the  pagoda,  the  capture  of  which,  as  the  key  of  the  place,  was 
his  main  object.  A  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  forthwith  erected,  and  opened 
with  so  much  effect  that  the  assault,  which  had  been  fixed  for  noon,  took  place 
an  hour  sooner,  and  was  completely  successful  The  city  and  aU  the  country 
around  fell  with  the  pagoda.  The  next  capture  was  Bassein,  situated  about 
sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  same  name,  forming  the  most 
westerly  branch  of  the  Irawadi.  This  place,  standing  in  a  deep  re-entering 
angle  of  the  river,  was  surrounded  by  an  irregular  fortification.  It  was 
captured  on  the  17th  of  May  after  a  sharp  contest,  and  the  general,  contenting 
himself  with  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  it,  returned  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force  to  Rangoon. 

Though  the  Burmese  had  already  lost  three  of  theii*  most  important  towns, 
and  sustained  defeat  in  every  encounter,  they  were  so  far  from  showing  signs 
of  submission,  that  on  the  26th  of  May  they  made  a  bold  attempt  to  recover 
Martaban,  by  suddenly  attacking  it  with  a  force  of  about  1000  men.  The 
small  garrison,  by  signal  gallantry,  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  but  so 
much  confidence  and  daring  were  displayed  by  the  enemy,  as  to  show  that 
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still  more  decisive  measures  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  humble  them.     It  ad.i862. 


was  therefore  resolved  to  threaten  the  Burmese  capital  of  Ava  or  Umerapoora, 
by  moving  up  the  main  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  and  making  an  attempt  upon  capture  of 
Prome.  With  this  view  Captain  Tarleton  was  despatched  with  five  steamers 
early  in  July,  to  examine  its  position  and  defencea  On  this  occasion  he  did 
much  more  than  was  expected,  for  he  not  only  forced  his  way  up  the  river  in 
the  face  of  all  the  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way,  but  by  choosing  a  navigable 
channel,  different  from  that  by  which  the  Burmese,  to  the  number  of  about 
10,000,  were  waiting  his  approach,  he  reached  Prome  on  the  9th  of  July,  and 
found  it  without  a  garrison.  This  was  indeed  a  prize  had  he  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  but  as  he  had  not  been  furnished  with  the  means,  he  could 
only  carry  off  a  few  guns,  spike  others,  destroy  the  stores,  and  return. 

The  apparent  determination  of  the  Burmese  not  to  yield,  having  shown  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  operations  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  had  been 
originally  contemplated,  the  governor-general  repaired  in  person  to  Rangoon, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  July.  During  his  stay,  which  lasted  only 
about  ten  days,  it  was  arranged  that  extensive  reinforcements  should  be 
forwarded,  so  as  to  raise  the  whole  force,  henceforth  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  army  of  Ava,  to  the  number  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Much  time  was  spent 
in  preparing  reinforcements,  and  it  was  the  9th  of  October  when  the  British 
army  again  came  in  sight  of  Prome. 

The  Burmese  scarcely  made  a  show  of  defence.  *'  Upon  our  advanced  General 
guard  reaching  the  pagoda,"  says  General  Godwin  in  his  despatch,  "  it  found  desuitoiy 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  that  position,  as  well  as  the  heights  beyond  it,  ^  *"*^' 
leaving  in  our  possession  an  entirely  evacuated  town,  overgrown  with  thick 
and  rank  vegetation,  and  I  regret  to  add  abounding  in  swamps."  The  general 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  facility  with  which  a  place,  on 
which  he  had  so  long  hesitated  to  advance,  had  been  yielded,  but  adds,  as  if  in 
justification  of  his  own  dilatoriness,  that  he  had  been  "for  a  long  time  aware 
of  the  assemblage  of  a  large  force  about  ten  miles  east  of  Prome,"  and  that  he 
had  "ascertained,  from  very  good  authority,  that  they  have  now  about  18,000 
men  well  posted  in  two  or  more  stockades."  After  this  statement  one  naturally 
expects  him  to  add  that  he  was  just  preparing  to  encounter  this  host,  and  thus 
crown  his  hitherto  comparatively  tame  campaign  with  a  signal  victory. 
Nothing,  however,  was  further  firom  his  intention ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  a 
feeling  somewhat  stronger  than  mere  surprise,  that  we  find  him  in  the  very 
next  sentence  of  his  despatch  writing  as  follows: — "It  is  not  my  intention  to 
disturb  them  at  present  in  any  way,  as  by  their  concentration  at  that  place, 
the  fine  force  now  assembling  here  will  have  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow 
which  may  put  an  end  to  much  future  opposition."  From  such  tactics  nothing 
was  to  be  expected. 

Early  in  June  a  small  force  had  been  detached  to  Pegu,  situated  on  the 
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AD.  1852.  river  of  that  name,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Rangoon,  and 
effected  its  captiu-e.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  desultory 
Capture  of  modc  of  Warfare  which  General  Godwin  was  too  much  accustomed  to  pursue, 
^^  the  detachment  was  too  small  to  leave  a  garrison  in  it,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, as  soon  as  it  departed  the  Burmese  returned  and  resumed  possession  as 
before.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  repeat  the  capture.  For  this  purpose 
four  river  steamers,  having  on  board  300  of  the  Bengal  fusiliers,  300  of  the 
Madras  fusiliers,  and  400  of  the  5th  Madras  native  infantry,  with  details  of 
artillery  and  sappers>  and  two  guns,  sailed  from  Rangoon  on  the  19th  of 
November,  and  having  anchored  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  a  little  below 
Pegu,  disembarked  the  troops  on  the  following  morning.  General  Godwin  s 
despatch  contains  the  following  description  of  the  locality:  '*The  site  of  the 
old  city,  wherein  the  enemy  was  posted,  is  formed  by  a  square  surrounded  by  a 
high  bund,  each  side  of  which  is  presumed  to  be  about  two  miles  in  length. 
The  west  side  faces  the  river,  and  the  square  is  surrounded  by  a  wet  moat, 
between  seventy  and  eighty  paces  wida  From  the  south-west  angle  there  is 
a  causeway  over  the  moat,  dose  to  and  parallel  with  the  river.  This  cause- 
way the  enemy  had  made  exceedingly  strong  by  traverses,  and  breaking  it 
down  at  various  intervals  to  prevent  our  advance.  On  tlie  whole  of  the  south 
face  of  the  bund,  fronting  our  position,  they  had  bodies  of  troops  stationed 
extending  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  As  the  causeway  on  the  right  of 
their  position  was  so  narrow  that  only  a  file  of  men  could  advance  along  it 
against  their  numerous  musketry  and  local  impediments,  I  abandoned  all  idea 
of  attacking  them  there.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  force  our  way  along 
the  moat,  and  to  turn  the  left  of  their  position  on  the  south  face  of  the  square.*' 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  troops  had  to  struggle  "through  the  almost 
impenetrable  grass  and  jungle  along  the  outer  moat,''  exposed  to  a  warm  fire. 
At  last,  however,  they  reached  a  part  of  the  moat  which  admitted  a  passage 
beyond  the  enemy's  left,  and  turned  their  position.  Here,  having  gallantly 
stormed  a  post  which  was  defended  by  two  guns,  they  halted  for  some  time  to 
refresh  themselves  and  collect  the  wounded,  and  then  again  advanced  by  an 
excellent  path  in  the  direction  of  the  great  pagoda^  which  was  occupied  without 
difficulty,  and  completed  the  capture  of  the  place.  After  garrisoning  it  with 
400  men  under  Major  Hill,  General  Godwin,  who  had  personally  superintended 
rt  is »-  the  capture,  returned  with  the  remainder  of  the  force  to  Rangoon.  In  leaving 
brthe  Pegu  so  feebly  garrisoned,  he  furnished  another  instance  of  that  desultory  and 
armeM.  j^efficient  mode  of  warfare  on  which  we  have  already  animadverted  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Burmese  immediately  re-appeared,  and  having  without 
opposition  resumed  possession  of  the  town,  made  a  daring  attack  on  the  pagoda, 
which  they  completely  invested  so  as  to  shut  up  the  garrison  within  its 
precincta  The  first  attack  was  vigorously  repulsed,  but  in  a  few  days  afler  a 
second  attack  of  a  still  more  formidable  character  was  made«  and  Major  Hill, 
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scarcely  able  to  maintain  his  position,  was  obliged  to  make  an  urgent  applica-  a.d.  1852. 
tion  for  speedy  reinforcements.     The  general  now  did  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  at  first,  and  set  out  for  Pegu  with  a  force  of  about  1360  men.     During  his  suoocaBfai 
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passage  up  the  river  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  former  negligence,  by  the  state  tiie  Britiiai 
of  fearful  suspense  in  which  he  was  kept,  while  scarcely  venturing  to  hope  that 
his  small  garrison  had  been  able  to  hold  out  against  their  numerous  and  perse- 
vering foea  His  intense  anxiety  was  not  relieved  till  he  obtained  a  distant 
view  of  the  pagoda>  and  ascertained  by  his  telescope  that  a  single  individual 
observed  upon  it  was  a  Madras  lascar.  The  garrison  had  indeed  made  a  most 
gallant  defence,  and  were  justly  complimented  in  a  general  order  expressing 
"admiration  of  the  noble  defence  of  the  Pegu  pagoda  (against  a  host  of  enemies) 
made  by  Major  Hill  and  the  brave  handful  of  officers  and  soldiers  under  his 
command,  for  so  many  days  and  anxious  nights,  cut  off  as  they  were  from  the 
succour  of  their  comrades  by  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  the  river,  as  well  as 
by  the  distant  communication  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  army."  It  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  the  general  when  penning  this  order,  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  explain  why,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  provide  an  adequate 
garrison,  he  left  only  what  he  himself  calls  a  '^  brave  handful'' 

On  the  20th  of  December,  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  ^°^"***«" 
Pegu,  the  governor-general  issued  the  following  proclamation: — "The  court 
of  Ava  having  refused  to  make  amends  for  the  injuries  and  insults  which 
British  subjects  bad  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its  servants,  the  Governor-general 
of  India  in  council  resolved  to  exact  reparation  by  force  of  arma  The  forts 
and  cities  upon  the  coast  were  forthwith  attacked  and  captured ;  the  Burmese 
forces  have  been  dispersed  wherever  they  have  been  met;  and  the  province  of 
Pegu  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  British  troops.  The  just  and  moderate 
demands  of  the  government  of  India  have  been  rejected  by  the  king;  the 
ample  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  him  for  repairing  the  injury  that  was 
done  has  been  disregarded ;  and  the  timely  submission  which  alone  could  have 
been  effectual  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom  has  been  with- 
held. Wherefore,  in  compensation  for  the  past,  and  for  better  security  in  the 
future,  the  governor-general  in  council  has  resolved,  and  hereby  proclaims,  that 
the  province  of  Pegu  is  now,  and  shall  be  henceforth,  a  portion  of  the  British 
territories  in  the  East.  Such  Burman  troops  as  may  yet  remain  within  the 
province  shall  be  driven  out;  civil  government  shall  immediately  be  established; 
and  officers  shall  be  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  several  districts. 
The  governor-general  in  council  hereby  calls  on  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  authority  and  to  confide  securely  in  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  whose  power  they  have  seen  to  be  irresistible,  and 
whose  rule  is  marked  by  justice  and  beneficence.  The  governor-general  in 
council  having  exacted  the  reparation  he  deems  sufficient,  desires  no  further 
conquest  in  Burmah,  and  is  willing  to  consent  that  hostilities  should  cease. 
Vol.  ni.  284 
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AD.  1852.  But  if  the  King  of  Ava  shall  fail  to  renew  his  former  relations  of  friendship 
with  the  British  government,  and  if  he  shall  recklessly  seek  to  dispute  its  quiet 
possession  of  the  province  it  has  now  declared  to  be  its  own,  the  governor- 
general  in  council  will  again  put  forth  the  power  he  holds,  and  will  visit  with 
fiill  retribution  aggressions  which,  if  they  be  persisted  in,  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  Burman  state,  and  to  the  ruin  and  exile  of 
the  king  and  bis  race/' 

submi«ion         Owiuff  to  the  stHct  blockade  of  the  mouths  of  the  Irawadi,  trade  with 

of  the  King  f 

of  ATa.  the  interior  was  entirely  stopped,  and  provisions  rose  to  camine  prices  in  the 
Burmese  capital.  The  old  king,  to  whose  obstinacy  the  continuance  of  the  war 
was  attributable,  became  in  consequence  very  unpopular,  and  was,  after  a 
struggle,  ousted  from  the  throne  by  his  brother.  Shortly  afterwards  overtures 
for  peace  were  made,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1853,  British  and  Burmese  com- 
missioners met  at  Prome  to  arrange  the  terms.  During  the  conference,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  hours,  the  Burmese  comxnissioners  seemed  anxious  for  peace, 
and  offered  to  sign  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  annexing 
Pegu,  provided  the  frontier  was  fixed  not  at  Meeaday,  as  the  British,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  that  place,  proposed,  but  lower  down  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prome.  On  application  to  the  governor-general  this  point  was  conceded  to 
them,  but  so  fiu*  from  having  the  desired  effect,  they  receded  from  their  previ- 
ous declarations,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  returned  with  an  answer,  to  the  effect 
that  the  king  could  not  ''assent  to  any  treaty  by  which  a  cession  of  territory 
should  be  made.''     They  were  of  course  immediately  dismissed,  and  it  seemed 

reaoe  with  as  if  the  war  was  about  to  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever.  It  happily  proved 
otherwise.  The  objection,  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
cession  of  territory,  as  to  the  humiliation  of  doing  it  by  formal  treaty,  and  the 
king,  who  was  aware  of  the  ruin  which  awaited  him  should  hostilities  be 
recommenced,  managed  to  avert  them  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  governor- 
general,  in  which  he  virtually  granted  all  that  had  been  asked  of  him.  The 
governor-general  accepted  this  equivalent,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  issued 
a  notification,  proclaiming  the  restoration  of  peace.  Thus  terminated  a  war 
which,  though  it  proved  comparatively  barren  of  brilliant  events,  added  to  our 
empire  in  the  East  a  province  containing  40,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  at  least  3,000,000. 

The  policy  of  annexation,  which  had  long  been  discountenanced  by  the 
home  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  our  Indian  empire  was  already  of  unwieldy 
magnitude,  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  allied,  indeed,  that  in 
the  cases  of  the  Punjab  and  Pegu,  necessity  overruled  all  questions  of  policy, 
and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  incorpomte  them  with  the  British  territories, 
since  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  obtain  at  once  compensation  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future.  In  both  wars  the  British  government,  while 
anxiously  desiring  peace,  had  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  repel 
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unprovoked  aggression,  and  in  inflicting  punishment  had  not  exceeded  the  due  a.d.  isss. 
measure  of  retribution,  by  the  extinction  of  the  one  kingdom  and  the  dismem-  '. 
bennent  of  the  other.  But  there  were  annexations  of  a  different  kind,  in  Annexation 
regard  to  which  the  above  pleas  of  necessity  and  just  retribution  could  not  be 
urged — ^annexations  made  in  time  of  peace,  without  provocation,  and  on  the 
simple  ground  that  the  territories  annexed  had  lapsed  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  the  paramount  power,  by  the  failure  of  other  heirs.  The  first  case  of 
importance  in  which  this  principle  of  annexation  was  fully  avowed  and  acted 
upon  was  that  of  Sattara.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  told  how 
the  Bajahs  of  Sattara^  who  were  the  original,  and  continued  to  be  recognized 
as  the  nominal  heads  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  had  been  gradually  deprived 
of  all  real  power  by  their  peishwas  or  prime-ministers,  and  at  last  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  state  prisoners.  When  the  rule  of  the  peishwa  was  extin- 
guished in  1818,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  deemed  it  expedient  to  reinvest  the 
titular  rajah  Pertaub  Sing  with  a  real  sovereignty,  and  for  this  purpose 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
were  guaranteed  in  possession  of  a  territory  yielding  about  £200,000  of  revenue. 
Pertaub  Sing,  for  alleged  violations  of  the  treaty,  was  deposed  by  the  British  circum- 
govemment  in  1839,  and  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  died  in  184*8.  He  left  leading  to  it. 
no  issue,  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death  adopted  a  boy  distantly  related  to 
him.  This  adoption  having  been  made  in  regular  form  was  recognized  as 
binding,  so  far  as  to  give  the  adopted  son  all  the  rights  which  his  adoptive 
father  could  convey  to  him,  but  it  was  denied  that  the  succession  to  the  raj 
was  one  of  those  rights.  Sattara,  it  was  said,  was  a  British  dependency,  and 
adoption  could  have  no  validity  to  carry  the  succession,  until  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  paramount  power.  On  this  ground  the  adoption  was  so  far  set  aside, 
and  Sattara  was  incorporated  with  the  British  territoriea  The  principle,  to 
which  effect  was  thus  given,  is  laid  down  in  the  following  terms  in  a  letter  of 
the  home  authorities,  dated  24»th  January,  1849: — "That  by  the  general  law 
and  custom  of  India,  a  dependent  principality  like  that  of  Sattara  cannot 
pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent  of  the  paramount  power;  that  we 
are  under  no  pledge  direct  or  constructive  to  give  such  consent,  and  that  the 
general  interests  committed  to  our  charge  are  best  consulted  by  withholding  it." 
In  the  above  case  of  Sattara  two  questions  were  considered.  Had  the  British 
government  a  legal  right  to  seize  and  appropriate  Sattara  as  a  lapsed  princi- 
pality? Was  it  expedient,  all  circumstances  considered,  to  enforce  this  right? 
Both  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Sattara  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  sovereignty.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that 
the  questions  of  right  and  expediency  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  cases 
might  occur  when  the  one  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  other 
without  any  inconsistency  in  the  negativa  In  feet,  the  very  next  case  which 
occurred  was  of  this  description.     On  the  10th  of  July,  1852,  the  Bajah  of 
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A.D.  186S    Eerowly,  a  minor  Rajpoot  state,  whose  capital  is  situated  about  eighty  miles 
south-west  of  Agra>  died  without  issue,  but  though  he  was  a  mere  youth  he 
Thegover-    had  adopted  a  son,  without  applying  for  the  sanction  of  the  British  govem- 
thw^ted  in  ment     The  governor-general,  who  appears  to  have  adopted  annexation  as  the 
^^^^  keystone  of  his  policy,  was  bent  on  carrjdng  out  the  precedent  established  in  the 
of  Kerowiy.  ^^^^^  ^f  Sattara,  and  would  have  at  once  proceeded  to  extinguish  the  raj,  as  a 
dependency  which  had  lapsed  to  the  paramount  power  by  the  failure  of  heirs, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  freely  admitted  ''that  the  continuance  of  the  raj 
would  be  a  measure  calculated  to  reassure  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the 
states  of  Rajpootana."    Fortunately,  in  this  instance  the  directors  took  a  safer 
and  we  think  a  far  more  equitable  course,  and  on  the  26th  of  January,  1 853, 
announced  their  decision  that  the  succession  of  the  adopted  son  should  be 
sustained.     They  had  not,  they  said,  abandoned  the  principle  established  in  the 
case  of  Sattara,  but  they  saw  ''a  marked  distinction  between  the  cases,"  Sattara 
being  "a  creation  and  gift  of  the  British  government,  whilst  Kerowiy  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  which  has  been  under  the  rule  of  its  native 
princes  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  British  power  in  India.     It  stands 
to  us  only  in  the  relation  of  a  protected  ally,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of 
India  where  it  is  less  desirable,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds,  to  substitute 
our  government  for  that  of  the  native  rulera" 
Case  of  Tjj^  j^^^^  ^jj^^  jjj  which  the  question  was  raised  was  that  of  Jhansi,  a 

territory  in  the  north-west  of  Bundelcund,  with  an  area  of  about  2600  square 
miles,  and  a  population  exceeding  250,000.  This  small  Bundela  state  was 
tributary  to  the  peishwa,  and  of  course,  when  all  his  rights  were  forfeited, 
became  tributary  to  the  British  government.  At  this  time  it  was  held  by 
Sheo  Row  Bhao,  with  the  title  of  soubahdar,  but  as  he  had  claims  to  fiivour 
in  return  for  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  during  the  Mahratta 
war,  the  inferior  right  implied  by  his  title  was  overlooked,  and  a  treaty  was 
entered,  into,  by  which  at  his  special  request  the  right  of  succession  was  "con- 
firmed in  perpetuity"  to  Row  Ram  Chund  his  gi-andson.  Accordingly,  by  the 
secotid  article,  the  British  government,  with  a  view  to  confirm  the  fidelity  and 
attachment  of  the  government  of  Jhansi,  "consents  to  acknowledge,  and  hereby 
constitutes  Row  Ram  Chund,  his  heirs  and  successors,  hereditary  rulers  of 
the  territory,"  &a  Row  Ram  Chund,  who  succeeded  under  this  treaty,  was 
permitted  in  1832  to  exchange  the  title  of  soubahdar  for  that  of  rajah,  and 
held  the  government  till  J  835,  when  he  died  without  issue.  A  competition  for 
the  succession  then  arose,  and  was  decided  by  the  British  government  in  favour 
of  Row  Rugonath,  a  son  of  Sheo  Row  Bhao,  and  consequently  uncle  of  the  late 
rajah.  Row  Rugonath,  who  was  a  leper,  and  so  incompetent  to  rule  that  the 
British  agent  in  Bundelcund  was  obliged  to  assume  the  administration,  died  in 
1838.  Like  his  predecessor  he  left  no  issue,  and  after  another  competition  his 
brother,  Baba .  Gunghadar  Row,  now  the  only  remaining  male  descendant  of 
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Sheo  Row  Bhao,  was  preferred.  For  a  time  after  his  succession  the  British  a.d.i8m 
agent  continued  to  administer  the  government^  and  the  revenue,  which  previous 
misrule  had  greatly  diminished,  began  to  flourish.  At  last,  in  1 843,  an  arrange-  Annexation 
ment  was  made  which  restored  the  native  administration,  and  Baba  Gunghadar 
Row  continued  to  rule  till  his  death,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1853.  As  he 
too  left  no  issue,  the  question  of  succession  was  once  more  raised,  though  under 
a  new  form.  The  whole  male  line  of  Sheo  Row  Bhao  was  extinct,  but 
Gunghadar  Row  had  endeavoured  to  secure  a  nominal  succession  to  his  family, 
by  adopting  a  distant  relation  the  very  day  before  he  died.  The  principle 
adopted  in  the  Sattara  case  was  obviously  applicable  here,  and  the  governor- 
general  lodged  a  minute,  in  which  he  declared  his  opinion  that  the  territory  of 
Jhansi  had  lapsed  to  the  British  government^  and  "should  be  retained  by  it 
equally  in  accordance  with  right  and  with  sound  policy."  His  council  having 
concurred  in  this  opinion,  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1854,  announced  the  decision  to  the  home  authorities  in  the  following  terms; — 
**  The  chief  of  the  state  of  Jhansi,  which  was  created  by  the  British  govern- 
ment a  tributary  and  dependent  principality,  adopted  a  son  the  day  before  his 
death.  We  have  decided  in  accordance  with  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  this 
same  state,  thati^his  adoption  should  not  be  recognized  as  conferring  any  right 
to  succeed  to  the  rule  of  the  principality,  and  that  as  the  chief  has  left  no 
descendants,  and  no  descendants  of  any  preceding  chief  of  this  state  are  in 
existence,  the  state  has  lapsed  to  the  British  government"  These  views  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  contradiction,  for  the  widow  of  the  late  chief,  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  regency  during  the  adopted  sons  minority, 
presented  a  khureeta  or  petition,  in  which  she  argued  with  some  plausibility 
that  the  original  Persian  terms  interpreted  ''heirs  and  successors,"  meant  not 
merely  ''heirs  of  the  body  or  collateral  heirs/'  but  "successors  in  general,"  and 
properly  implied  that  "  any  party  whom  he  (the  chief)  adopted  as  his  son,  to 
perform  the  funeral  rites  over  his  body,  necessary  to  insure  beatitude  in  a  future 
world,  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  British  government  as  his  successor, 
and  one  through  whom  the  name  and  interests  of  the  family  might  be 
preserved"  This  reasoning  proved  unavailing,  and  as  soon  as  the  sanction  of 
the  home  authorities  was  obtained,  Jhansi  shared  the  fate  of  Sattara,  and  was 
er&sed  from  the  list  of  native  states. 

The  principle  of  annexation  through  failure  of  heirs,  thus  sanctioned  and  Ntgpcor. 
practically  acted  upon  for  the  second  time,  was  now  destined  to  be  exemplified 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  to  extinguish  the  lai^est  of  the  then 
existing  Mahratta  states.  Ragojee  Bhonsla,  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  or  as  he  was 
frequently  designated  from  his  capital.  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  died  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1853.  He  left  neither  issue  nor  collateral  heirs,  and  had  not  even 
attempted  to  supply  their  place  by  adoption,  so  that  the  question  of  lapsing 
was  for  the  first  time  raised  in  its  simplest  and  purest  form.     The  succession 
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«  A.D.  1864.  was  regulated  by  a  "treaty  of  perpetual  Mendship  and  alliance/'  entered  into  in 
1826,  by  which  the  British  government,  after  stipulating  for  various  advan- 
Annexfttfcm  tagcs,  iucludiug  a  large  tract  of  territory,  guarauteed  'Hhe  rest  of  the  dominions 
of  Nagpoor.  ^^  ^^^  Nagpoor  statc  to  Bagojee  Bhonsla^  his  heirs  and  successora''  At  the 
date  of  this  treaty  Bagojee  Bhonsla,  who  had  just  attained  majority,  assumed 
the  actual  administration,  but  he  had  been  the  recognized  ruler  since  1817, 
when,  though  only  maternally  descended  from  the  Bagojee  who  originally 
founded  the  state,  the  British  government  conferred  the  sovereignty  upon  him 
instead  of  Appa  Sahib,  who  had  forfeited  it  by  treachery  and  rebellion.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  claim  of  the  British  government  to  the  "paramount 
power"  could  not  be  questioned,  and  accordingly  the  governor-general,  true  to 
his  annexation  policy,  recorded  his  opinion  "that  by  the  death  of  the  Bajah  of 
Nagpoor,  without  any  heir  whatever,  the  possession  of  his  territories  has  reverted 
to  the  British  government  which  gave  them;  and  further,  that  the  possessions 
thus  regained  should  not  again  be  given  away,  since  their  alienation  a  second 
time  is  called  for  by  no  obligation  of  justice  or  equity,  and  is  forbidden  by 
every  consideration  of  sound  policy."  His  lordship's  language,  though  open  to 
criticism,  is  moderate  compared  with  that  of  a  member  of  council,  who,  in  his 
minute  on  the  subject,  is  extravagant  enough  to  defend  the  annexation  policy, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  divinely  decreed  "  So  far  as  we  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  this  great  empire/'  says  Mr.  Dorrin,  "its  entire  possession 
must  infallibly  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Thoroughly 
believing  in  this  dispensation  of  Providence,  I  cannot  coincide  in  any  view 
which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  native  rule  against  the 
progress  of  events  which  throws  undisputed  power  into  our  possession." 
oude.  The  last  and  crowning  act  of  annexation  was  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude. 

As  it  proceeded  on  grounds  entirely  different  from  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  the  highest  .authorities,  some 
applauding  it  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  while  others  condemned  it  as  a  gross 
breach  of  public  faith,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  with  some  care.  About  1760, 
when  the  Mogul  empire  was  felliug  to  ruins,  Shujah-u-Dowlah,  who  was  its  heredi- 
tary vizier,  and  also  held  the  soubah  of  Oude,  seized  upon  the  latter,  and  became, 
though  still  professing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  an  independent  sove- 
reign. He  shortly  afterwards  made  common  cause  with  Meer  Cossim,  the 
deposed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  but  being  signally  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  glad  to  submit  to  a  treaty  which  only  deprived  him  of  the  districts  of 
Allahabad  and  Corah,  and  left  him  undisputed  master  of  all  his  other  territories. 
In  1 768,  the  Company  having  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  meditating  the 
recovery  of  what  he  had  lost,  bound  him  by  another  treaty  not  to  maintain  a 
larger  number  of  troops  than  35,000.  In  1773  he  entered  into  the  arrange- 
ments  which  have  left  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Warren  Hastings^,  and  succeeded 
by  means  of  British  troops,  shamefully  hired  for  the  iniquitous  purpose,  in  cnish- 
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ing  the  Rohilla&     On  his  death  in  1775,  Shujah-u-Dowlah  was  succeeded  by  a.d.isiq. 


AsoflF  U'Dowlah,  and  the  Company,  taking  advantage  of  his  position,  obtained 
the  cession  of  several  districts,  and  in  return  for  these  and  the  payment  of  a  Eariynia. 
subsidiary  force  engaged  "to  defend  the  soubah  of  Oude  at  all  times."  By  oSS^.^* 
subsequent  arrangements  the  sum  pa3^ble  as  subsidy  was  fixed  successively  at 
£500,000,  £655,000,  and  £700,000,  and  at  last  in  1801,  Sadat  Ali,  then  nabob, 
was  induced  or  rather  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded  one 
half  of  his  whole  territory  in  perpetuity  as  a  substitute  for  the  pecuniary 
subsidy,  and  the  Company,  in  return  for  the  territories  thus  ceded,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  more  than  £1,500,000,  became  bound  to  defend  him  from  all  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies.  The  ceded  territories  were  declared  to  be  in  lieu  of  all 
former  subsidies,  and  demands  of  every  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
Oude,  whether  to  repel  foreign  foes  or  to  suppress  occasional  internal  disturb- 
ances or  rebellions;  but  in  order  somewhat  to  modify  the  extent  of  this  obliga- 
tion, the  nabob,  while  guaranteed  in  the  possession  and  sole  administration  of 
his  dominions,  engaged  to  limit  his  own  troops  to  a  fixed  number,  to  administer 
the  government  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and 
calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  moreover  to 
consult  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  British  government 
Sadat  Ali  availed  himself  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  Company,  and  so  carefully  husbanded  his  revenue,  though  now  reduced  to 
one  half  of  its  former  amount,  that  at  his  death  in  1814  the  treasury,  which  was 
empty  on  his  accession,  contained  the  large  sum  of  £14,000,000. 

Though  the  government  of  Oude  under  Sadat  Ali  was  ably  administered,  its  nabob 
repeated  mstances  occurred  in  which  the  obligation  to  employ  British  troops  titi«ofkiiig. 
in  the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  disorder  could  not  be  performed  without 
countenancing  oppression  and  injustice,  and  the  resident  had  therefore  been 
instructed  not  to  afford  military  aid  until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  occasion 
justified  ic.  The  task  thus  thrown  upon  him  was,  however,  of  too  vague  and 
extensive  a  nature  to  be  adequately  performed,  and  mutual  complaints  disturbing 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  two  governments  ensued.  These  necessarily 
increased  under  Sadat  All's  son  and  successor,  Ghazee-u-din,  a  mere  imbecile 
and  debauchee,  who  left  the  government  to  an  unscrupulous  minister,  and 
squandered  its  revenues  among  worthless  favourites.  For  a  time  indeed  the 
British  government  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  remonstrate  with  much  effect 
Its  financial  difficulties  had  made  it  draw  largely  on  the  accumulations  of  the 
late  nabob,  and  becoming  debtor  to  Ghazee-u-din  by  three  successive  loans  of 
£1,000,000  each,  of  which  only  one  had  been  repaid,  not  in  money,  but 
by  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  country  conquered  from  Nepaul,  it  could  not  well 
take  high  ground  with  its  creditor.  On  the  contrary,  a  new  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1819,  when  at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor-general,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Company,  he  threw  aside  his  nominal  allegiance  to 
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A.D  1837.  Dellii,  and  placed  himself  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Mogul,  by  assuming 


the  title  of  king.     But  while  instructing  the  resident  that  ihe  British  troops 

Keutiom     ^ere  to  be  actively  and  energetically  employed  in  the  Oude  territory  in  cases 

oudeMid    of  real  internal  commotion  and  disorder,  the  governor-general  in  council  did 

government,  not  losc  sight  of  the  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  king  not  to 

require  their  interference  without  a  just  cause,  and  therefore,  on  the  22d  of 

July,  1825,  wrote  as  follows: — "This  principle  which  has  often  been  declared 

and  acted  upon  during  successive  governments,  must  still  be  firmly  asserted,  and 

resolutely  adhered  to;  and  the  resident  musfc  consider  it  to  be  a  positive  and 

indispensable  obligation  of  his  public  duty  to  refuse  the  aid  of  British  troops  until 

he  shall  have  satisfied  himself  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds  (to  be  reported  in 

each  case  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  when  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  admit 

of  it,  before  the  troops  are  actually  employed),  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed 

but  in  support  of  just  and  legitimate  demanda"   Ghazee-u-din  and  his  minister, 

when  thus  precluded  from  emplojdng  British  troops  in  the  perpetration  of 

injustice,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  disregarding  the  obligations 

of  the  treaty  added  so  largely  to  the  native  army  that  it  amounted  to  60,000 

men  of  all  arms. 

^""f"*^''**^       Ghazee-u-din  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  his  so&  Nuseer-u-din,  who  imitated 

debauchee  •'  ' 

prinoee.  his  recklcss  course,  and  kept  up  his  large  army,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
were  entirely  without  discipline,  and  the  remaining  third,  though  accounted 
regulars,  were  so  only  in  name,  being  badly  trained,  paid,  clothed,  armed,  and 
accoutred,  and  placed  for  the  most  part  under  idle,  incompetent,  and  corrupt 
commanders.  Abuses  thus  rose  to  such  a  height  that  in  January,  1831,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  in  a  conference  with  the  king,  distinctly  warned  him  of  his 
determination  to  make  a  strong  representation  to  the  authorities  in  England, 
on  the  subject  of  the  misrule  prevailing  in  Oude,  and  solicit  their  sanction  to 
the  adoption  of  specific  measures,  even  to  the  length  of  assuming  the  direct 
administration  of  the  country,  if  the  evils  were  not  corrected  in  the  interim. 
The  personal  warning  having  pa&<)ed  unheeded,  the  governor-general  renewed 
it  in  the  following  year  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  sajrs: — "I  do  not  use  this 
language  of  strong  remonstrance  without  manifest  necessity.  On  foimer  occa- 
sions the  language  of  expostulation  has  been  frequently  used  towards  you  with 
reference  to  the  abuses  of  your  government,  and  as  yet  nothing  serious  has 
befallen  you.  I  beseech  you  however  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  deceived  into 
a  false  security.  I  might  adduce  sufficient  proof  that  such  security  would  be 
fallacious,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  wound  your  majesty's  feelinga"  These  warn- 
ings passed  unheeded,  but  in  18t37,  when  Nuseer-u-din  died  without  issue,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Mahomed  Ali,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  new  reign 
to  place  the  relations  between  the  two  governments  on  a  more  definite  footing. 
With  this  view;  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  an 
increased  force  to  be  placed  more  immediately  under  British  control,  and  it  was 
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expressly  stipulated,  not  only  that  the  king  should  exert  himself  in  concert  a  t>.  i852. 
with  the  resident  to  remedy  the  existing  defects  of  his  government,  but  that  in 
the  event  of  his  neglect  to  do  so,  and  a  consequent  continuance  of  misrule,  the  condition 
British  government  would  have  right  to  appoint  its  own  officers  to  the  manage-  "'^*^* 
ment  of  all  portions  of  the  Oude  tenitory  in  which  such  misrule  might  have 
occurred,  and  to  continue  such  management  for  so  long  a  period  as  it  might 
deem  necessary.     In  this  case  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  assumed  territories  was  to  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  any 
surplus  remaining  after  defraying  all  charges  was  to  be  paid  into  his  treasurj^ 
and  native  institutions  and  forms  of  administration  were  to  be  maintained  so 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  assumed  territories  to 
his  majesty  when  the  proper  period  for  such  restoration  should  arrive. 

Owing  to  the  Afghan  war  and  the  military  operations  subsequently  under- 
taken or  contemplated  by  Lord  EUenborough,  the  increase  of  troops,  which  the 
British  government  had  undertaken  by  the  above  treaty  to  maintain  in  Oude 
at  its  own  expense,  to  the  estimated  amount  of  sixteen  lacs  a*  year,  did  not  take 
place.  To  this  failure  on  our  part,  the  misrule  wliich  continued  to  prevail  i"cr«uung 
in  Oude  was  probably  in  some  degree  attributable;  but  the  whole  blame  was  inthemi- 
thrown  on  the  profligate  court  and  equally  profligate  ministers,  who  certainly  J^|* 
seemed  determined  by  their  gross  misconduct  to  justify  the  harshest  measures 
that  ^ould  be  adopted  against  them.  Still  no  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and 
though  the  abuses  became  every  day  more  clamant,  the  British  government 
was  so  much  occupied  otherwise,  or  so  reluctant  to  act,  that  the  throne  of  Oude 
was  twice  vacated  by  death  and  reoccupied  before  the  final  crisis  came.  In 
1 842  Mahomed  Ali  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Soorya  Jah,  and  he  again,  in 
February,  1847,  by  his  son  Wajid  Ali  Shah.  The  latter  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  natural  talents,  but  his  indolence  and  low  tastes  rendered  them  of 
no  avail,  and  the  government  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  worthless  favouritea 
In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  before  its  iniquities  were  fuUy  developed,  the 
governor-general,  Lord  Hardinge,  visited  Lucknow,  and  in  a  conference  with  the 
king  caused  a  memorandum,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  to  be  read  and  carefully 
explained  to  him.  This  document,  after  recapitulating  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  with  his  predecessors,  and  showing  how  the  British  government, 
being  both  entitled  and  bound  by  them  "to  interfere  if  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  good  government  in  Oude,"  could  not  permit  "the  continuation  of 
any  flagrant  system  of  mismanagement''  without  becoming  a  participator  in  it, 
concluded  as  follows  : — "If  his  majesty  cordially  enters  into  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  governor-general  for  the  improvement  of  his  administration,  he  may  have 
the  satisfaction  within  the  period  specified  of  two  j^ears  of  checking  and  eradi- 
cating the  worst  abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  his  own 
sovereignty  and  the  native  institutions  of  his  kingdom  unimpaired;  but  if  he 
does  not^  if  he  takes  a  vacillating  course,  and  fail  by  refusing  to  act  on  the 
Vol.  ni.  265 
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AD.  1862.  govemor-geDeral's  advice,  he  is  aware  of  the  other  alternative  and  the  conse- 
~  quences.     It  must  then  be  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that,  whatever  may 

liamon-       happen,  the  king  has  received  a  friendly  and  timely  warning." 
wrth  King         In  the  above  memorandum  a  respite  of  two  years  was  allowed,  and  when 
ofoude.      ^j^^^  elapsed,  though  no  symptom  of  improvement  appeared,  the  governor- 
general  (Lord  Dalhousie)  deemed  it  necessary,  before  taking  the  final  and 
irrevocable  step,  that  General  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  the  resident,  should  make 
a  tour  throughout  the  country  and  ascertain  its  actual  state  by  personal  inspec- 
tion.    This  tour,  made  in  1849  50,  and  since  published,  completely  established 
the  worst  that  had  been  alleged  against  the  King  of  Oude  and  his  creatures, 
and  made  it  clear  that  the  British  government  could  not,  without  loss  of  character, 
refrain  from  interference.     The  substance  of  the  resident's  report  is  thus  given 
sirw.  n.     in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  te  the  governor-general  in  1852: — "No  part  of 
report.       the  people  of  Oude  are  more  anxious  for  the  interposition  of  our  government 
than  the  members  of  the  royal  family;   for  there  is  really  no  portion  more 
helpless  and  oppressed;   none  of  them  can  ever  approach  the  king,  who  is 
surrounded  exclusively  by  eunuchs,  fiddlers,  and  poetasters,  worse  than  either, 
and  the  minister  and  his  creatures,  who  are  worse  than  alL    They  appropriate 
at  least  one  half  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  to  themselves,  and  employ 
nothing  but  knaves  of  the  very  worst  kind  in  the  administration.     The  king  is 
a  crazy  imbecile,  who  is  led  about  by  these  people  like  a  child,  and  made  te  do 
whatever  they  wish  him  te  do,  and  te  give  whatever  orders  may  best  suit  their 
private  interests.     At  present  thejaost-powerful  of  the  favourites  are  Decanut- 
od-Doula  and  Hussein-o^^-BOuIa^  two  eunuchs;  Anees-od-Doula,  and  Mosahib- 
od-Doula,  two  fidd}^^ ;  two  poetasters,  and  the  minister  and  his  creaturea    The 
minister  couMxtiot  stand  a  moment  without  the  eunuchs,  fiddlers,  and  poets, 
and  he  M/^liged  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  orders  given  by  the  king  for  their 
ben^tr    The  fiddlers  have  control  over  the  administration  of  dvil  justice ;  the 
eHfiuchs  over  that  of  criminal  justice,  public  buildings,  &a     The  minister  has 
y    the  land  revenue ;  and  all  are  making  enormous  fortunea"    After  adverting  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  proper  remedy.  Sir  W.  Sleeman  continued  thus: — 
"  What  the  people  want,  and  most  earnestly  pray  for,  is  that  our  government 
should  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  governing  them  well  and  perman- 
ently.   All  classes,  save  the  knaves  who  now  surround  and  govern  the  king, 
earnestly  pray  for  this — the  educated  classes,  because  they  would  then  have  a 
chance  of  respectable  employment,  whicli  none  of  them  now  have ;  the  middle 
classes,  because  they  find  no  protection  or  encouragement,  and  no  hope  that 
their  children  will  be  permitted  to  inherit  the  property  they  may  leave,  not 
invested  in  our  government  securities ;  and  the  humbler  classes,  because  they 
are  now  abandoned  to  the  merciless  rapacity  of  the  starving  troops  and  other 
public  establishments,  and  of  the  landholders  driven  or  invited  into  rebellion 
by  the  present  state  of  misrule.     There  is  not^  I  believe,  another  government 
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in  India  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  best  interests  and  most  earnest  wishes  of  a.d.  1352. 
the  people  as  that  of  Oude  now  is ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  one. 
People  of  aU  classes  have  become  utterly  weary  of  it." 

Though  the  necessity  of  interference  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  urgent,  Detemiinii- 
tbe  attention  of  the  government  was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  protracted  annex  oade 
hostilities  in  Burmah,  and  preparations  for  a  new  war,  in  which  an  open  i^dia. 
rupture  with  Persia,  originating  in  a  diplomatic  squabble,  had  involved  us, 
ihat  two  years  more  were  allowed  to  pass  away  before  the  final  step  was 
taken.  The  governor-general,  whose  term  of  office  was  about  to  expire,  was 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  beset,  and  might 
have  evaded  responsibility  by  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor.  He  was 
far  too  manly  to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  therefore  intimated  to  the  directors 
that  though  the  state  of  his  health  made  an  early  departure  from  India 
absolutely  necessary,  he  would  remain  if  they  desired  it,  and  give  practical 
effect  to  their  decision  in  regard  to  Oude.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by 
the  home  authorities,  who  having  decided  on  assuming  the  government  of  the 
country,  left  him  a  large  discretionary  power  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure.  In 
this^  we  cannot  help  thinking,  he  was  more  than  unfortunate.  Annexation 
involving  the  absolute  extinction  of  Oude  as  a  native  government,  and  the 
nullification  of  all  subsisting  treaties  with  it,  was  decreed  by  a  simple  fiat,  and 
then  announced  to  the  world  by  a  public  proclamation.  Neither  in  this  docu- 
ment nor  in  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel  Outram,  the  resident,  can  we 
discover  anything  but  a  series  of  laboured  attempts  to  disguise  a^gross  breach 
of  national  faith.  According  to  the  account  given,  all  the  relations  and  mutual 
obligations  of  the  two  governments  were-r^ulated  by  the  treaties  of  1801  and 
1837.     By  the  former  treaty  the  British  government  obtained  the  perpetual  J^*<» 'rf 
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cession  of  one  half  of  the  Oude  territory,  for  undertaking  to  defend  the  other  queBUoned. 
half,  from  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  the  Oude  government  was 
taken  bound  to  establish  a  reformed  system  of  administration,  and  act  in  con- 
formity to  the  counsel  of  the  Company's  officers ;  by  the  latter  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  a  reformed  administration  not  being  established, 
the  British  government  might  enter  into  possession  of  disturbed  districts,  and 
continue  to  administer  them  till  they  could  be  satisfactorily  restored,  any 
surplus  revenue  arising  being,  in  the  meantime,  paid  into  the  Oude  treasury. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  how  anything  contained  in  either  of  these  treaties  could 
countenance  annexation.  The  one  bound  the  government  of  Oude  to  reform  its 
administration,  and  the  other  defined  and  fixed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  in 
the  event  of  its  failing  to  do  so.  When  the  treaty  of  1837  was  framed,  there 
was  no  idea  of  annexation,  and  an  important  point  was  understood  to  be  gained 
when,  by  the  insertion  of  a  penalty,  means  were  provided  for  giving  gradual 
efifect  to  the  vague  promise  of  the  treaty  of  1801.  Now,  however,  when 
annexation  was  to  be  resorted  to,  the  treaty  of  J  837  was  found  to  present  a 
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A.D.  1852.  serious  obstacle.  Its  very  definiteness  would  not  allow  any  other  penalty  than 
that  whicli  it  prescribed  to  be  exacted,  and  therefore  if  annexation  was  to  be 
Question-  persistcd  in,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  that  the  treaty  of  1837  was 
hi  Lunl^  not  binding.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  were  certainly  very  Jesuitical 
oZ»^  The  King  of  Oude,  on  whom  the  treaty  was  in  a  manner  forced,  had  subscribed 
it  with  great  reluctance,  the  governor-general  had  ratified  it,  and  nothing 
occun^ed  to  throw  the  least  suspicion  on  its  validity.  On  the  contrary,  Lord 
Auckland,  under  whose  government  it  was  concluded,  referred  to  it  in  1839,  in 
a  friendly  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  Oude,  as  "the  recent  treaty  of  11th 
September,  1837,"  and  after  complimenting  him  on  having,  *4n  comparison  with 
times  past,  greatly  improved  the  kingdom,"  conveyed  to  him  the  gitttifj'ing 
intelligence  that  he  had  in  consequence  been  authorized  by  the  court  of 
directors,  if  he  thought  it  "advisable  for  the  present,"  to  relieve  his  majesty 
"from  part  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  alluded  to,  by  which  clause  expense  is 
laid  upon  your  majesty."  This  clause  exacted  from  the  king  an  annual 
payment  of  £160,000  for  an  additional  subsidiary  force,  but  the  dii-ectors  consi- 
dering that  one  half  of  the  territory  of  Oude  had  been  ceded  to  them  imder 
the  express  condition  that  such  force  was  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  sole 
expense,  were  ashamed  to  enforce  the  payment,  and  therefore  remitted  it  In 
all  other  respects,  however,  the  treaty  remained  in  full  force,  and  even  the 
extortionate  clause  demanding  double  pajnoaent  having  been  remitted  only 
vi6w«  of  "  for  the  present,"  might  at  any  future  period  be  revived.  Such  was  evidently 
^^on.  the  understanding  of  Lord  Auckland.  It  was  also  that  of  his  two  immediate 
general.  succcssors.  Lord  EUeuborough,  when  the  question  was  put  to  him,  declared 
that  the  home  authorities  did  "not  disallow  the  whole  of  the  treaty  of  1837, 
but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  related  to  the  payment,  by  the  King  of  Oude 
of  £160,000  for  a  military  establishment  of  British  officers."  Lord  Hardinge, 
when  in  1847  he  threatened  the  King  of  Oude  with  the  penalty  to  which  he 
should  subject  himself  by  failing  to  reform  his  administration,  at  once  referred 
to  and  recognized  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  1837,  since  in  no  other  ti-eaty  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  kind  of  penalty  obviously  intended  The  thing  is  so 
clear  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  the  testimony  of  Lord  Broughton,  who 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  at  the  time  must  have  known  the  fact. 
"  My  impression,"  he  says,  "certainly  is  that  the  treaty  of  1837  was  ratified  by 
government  at  home,  after  the  disallowance  referred  to ;  the  whole  treaty  was 
not  disallowed,  but  only  one  portion  of  it." 

After  reading  the  above  cumulative  evidence  as  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty 
of  1837,  one  is  stai-tled  on  turning  to  the  governor-general's  instructions  to 
Colonel  Outram,  and  finding  such  passages  as  the  following: — "It  is  very 
probable  that  the  king  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  will  take  place 
with  ilip  resident  may  refer  to  the  treaty  negotiated  with  his  predecessor  in  tlie 
year  1887.     The  resident  is  aware  that  the  treaty  was  not  continued  in  force, 
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liaving  been  annulled  by  the  court  of  directors  as  soon  as  it  was  received  in  ad. isse. 
England.  The  resident  is  further  aware,  that,  although  the  King  of  Oude  was 
informed  at  that  time  that  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1837  respecting  curioun 
an  increased  military  force  would  not  be  carried  into  eflTect,  the  entire  abroga-  i^nkgin 
tion  of  the  treaty  by  the  court  of  directors  was  never  communicated  to  his  on^^*!^]^^" 
majesty.  The  effect  of  this  reserve  and  want  of  full  communication  is  felt  to  *«o"<'fOutio 
be  embarrassing  to-day.  It  is  the  more  embarrassing  that  the  cancelled  instru- 
ment was  still  included  in  a  volume  of  treaties  which  was  published  in  1845 
by  the  authority  of  government.  There  is  no  better  way  of  encountering  the 
difficulty  than  by  meeting  it  full  in  the  face."  And  how  was  this  to  be  done  ? 
Simply,  we  would  say,  by  admitting  tliat  the  government  stood  committed  to 
the  treaty,  and  could  not  recede  from  it  without  a  breach  of  faith.  Unfortu- 
nately the  governor-genei-al  took  a  very  different  view,  and  wrote  as  follows : 
"If  the  king  should  allude  to  the  treaty  of  1837,  and  should  ask  why,  if 
further  measures  are  necessary  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  Oude,  the 
large  powers  which  are  given  to  the  British  government  by  the  said  treaty 
should  not  be  put  in  force,  his  majesty  must  be  informed  that  the  treaty  has 
had  no  existence  since  it  was  communicated  to  the  court  of  directors,  by  whom 
it  was  wholly  annulled.  His  majesty  will  be  reminded  that  the  court  of 
Lucknow  was  informed  at  the  time  that  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1887, 
by  which  the  payment  of  an  additional  military  force  was  imposed  upon  the 
king,  were  to  be  set  aside."  ''It  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  at  that  time  to  make  any  communication  to  his  majesty  regarding 
those  articles  of  the  treaty  which  were  not  of  immediate  operation,  and  that  a 
subsequent  communication  was  inadvertently  neglected.  The  resident  will  be 
at  liberty  to  state  that  the  governor-general  in  council  regrets  that  any  such 
neglect  should  have  taken  place  even  inadvertently."  Such  was  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  "meet  the  difficulty  full  in  the  face,"  and  we  can  now 
only  wonder  how  it  could  have  been  supposed  possible  to  do  so  by  a  method  so 
unworthy. 

Having  mana^^ed  more  dexterously  than  honourably  to  escape  from  the  summaiy 

®  ^^  ^  J  r  repudiation 

obligations  of  the  treaty  of  1837,  it  only  remained  to  deal  with  that  of  1801.  ofafonmu 
But  here  new  difficulties  arose.  By  that  treaty  the  government  of  Oude,  in  "^  ^" 
return  for  the  cession  of  half  its  territories,  obtained  a  guarantee  free  of  expense 
against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  engaged  to  reform  its  adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Company's  officera  This  engage- 
ment it  certainly  did  not  fulfil.  It  did  not  reform  its  administration,  and  so 
far  from  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  Company's  officers,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
repeated  and  earnest  remonstrancea  This,  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  treaty, 
gave  the  British  government  the  option  of  either  declaring  the  treaty  itself  at 
an  end,  or  of  insisting  on  the  faithful  performance  of  its  obligations.  If  the 
former  alternative  were  adopted,  matters  would  return  to  their  original  footing, 
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AD.  1862.  the  British  government  simply  withdrawing  its  guarantee  and  giving  back  the 
territories  obtained  in  return  for  it;  if  the  latter  alternative  were  adopted,  the 

Annexation  King  of  Oude  might  have  been  oompeUed  by  force  of  arms,  if  more  peaceful 
means  proved  unavailing,  to  perform  to  the  very  letter  everything  to  which 
the  treaty  bound  him.  This,  however,  was  the  utmost  extent  to  which  British 
interference  could  be  legitimately  carried,  and  gives  no  countenance  at  all 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  annexation.  After  declaring  the  treaty  of  1801  to 
be  at  an  end,  the  British  government  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with 
Oude  any  further  than  might  be  necessary  in  order^  to  preserve  tranquillity 
beyond  its  own  frontier,  and  therefore,  when  instead  of  contenting  itselF  with 
such  precautions,  it  proceeded  by  a  kind  of  coup  de  maim,  to  seize  the  kingdom 
of  Oude  and  incorporate  it  with  its  own  territories,  it  pnrsued-a  policy  which 
wherever  exemplified,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprobated.  It  deserved  not  to  prosper,  and  in  this  particular  case,  so  fitr  as 
subsequent  events  yet  to  be  detailed  entitle  us  to  judge,  it  did  not  pro!q>er. 
After  annexation  had  been  finally  I'esolved,  and  all  attempts  to  obtain  the 
king  s  consent  to  it  had,  as  must  have  been  foreseen,  proved  unavailing,  the 
deed  was  executed  in  defiance  of  him,  and  published  to  the  world  by  a  proda- 
clamation  which,  like  the  deed  itself,  will  not  bear  criticism. 

Lord  Dal-  The  rcmarks  already  made  render  it  unnecessary  to  dissect  this  proclamation, 

prociama  and  show  how,  with  all  its  boldness  of  assertion  and  special  pleading,  it  com- 
pletely failed  to  justify  the  extirpation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  During  fifty 
years  its  sovereigns  had  not  only  remained  faithful  to  the  British  alliance,  but 
had  again  and  again  come  forward  in  periods  of  the  greatest  emergency,  and 
by  liberal  loans  replenished  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Company.  To 
abandon  such  an  ally  might  have  been  taxed  as  ingratitude,  but  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  weakness  to  strip  him  of  his  territories  was  an  act  for  which,  unless 
it  was  dictated  by  stem  necessity,  there  is  no  excuse.  Despicable  as  the 
government  of  Oude  undoubtedly  was,  its  inhabitants,  for  whose  behoof  alone 
we  professed  to  interfere,  made  no  application  to  us  for  that  purix)se,  and  so 
far  from  welcoming  us  as  deliverers,  united  almost  as  one  man  in  regarding  us 
as  invaders  .and  unprincipled  spoliators.  All  our  professed  anxiety  for  their 
prosperity  and  happiness  they  scouted  as  mere  pretence,  and  ascribed  the  loss 
of  their  native  independence  to  an  unbounded  ambition  to  extend  our  already 
overgrown  empire  by  any  means,  however  unscrupulous.  In  course  of  time, 
when  the  full  benefits  of  our  rule  shall  have  been  experienced,  they  may  arrive 
at  a  different  conclusion,  but  certainly  the  first  effects  of  the  annexation  of 
Oude  was  to  gain  us  a  province  at  a  serious  loss  of  national  character.  Were  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  test  the  merits  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  administration  by  his 
annexation  policy,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  its  last  and  crowning  act,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  refrain  from  using  strong  terms  of  censura  Fortu- 
nately, he  had  merits  of  another  kind  which  gave  him  a  foremost  place  among 
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Indian  administrators,  and  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Even  a.d.  i868. 
in  regard  to  his  annexations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  all 
effected  by  questionable  means.  At  leajst  two  of  them — the  Punjab  and  Pegu —  Merita  of 
were  legitimate  conquests  made  in  wars  which  the  unprovoked  aggressions  houue> 
of  the  Sikhs  and  Burmese  had  rendered  inevitable.  The  admirable  adminis-  ^.*^*'^^' 
tration  of  the  former  of  these  provinces,  carried  on  under  his  lordship's  auspices, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  his  government  His  other  merits  cannot  be 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Times  :'— 
*'  He  could  point  to  railways  planned  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  partly  com- 
menced: to  4000  miles  of  electric  telegraph  spread  over  India,  at  an  expense  of 
little  more  than  £50  a  mile ;  to  2000  miles  of  road  bridged  and  metalled,  near  the 
whole  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawer ;  to  the  opening  of  the  Ganges  canal, 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  to  the  progress  of  the  Punjab  canal,  and  of 
many  other  important  works  of  irrigation  all  over  India;  as  well  as'  to  the 
re-organization  of  an  oflScial  department  of  public  worka  Keeping  equal  pace 
with  these  public  works,  he  could  refer  to  the  postal  system,  which  he  intro- 
duced in  imitation  of  that  of  Rowland  Hill,  whereby  a  letter  from  Peshawer  to 
Cape  Comorin,  or  from  Assam  to  Kurrachee,  is  conveyed  for  Id.,  or  ■j'j-th  of  the 
old  charge ;  to  the  improved  training  ordained  for  the  civil  service,  covenanted 
and  uncovenanted;  to  the  improvement  of  education  and  prison  discipline ;  to  the 
organization  of  the  legislative  council ;  to  the  reforms  which  it  had  decreed, 
such  as  permitting  Hindoo  widows  to  marry  again,  and  relieving  all  persons 
from  the  risk  of  forfeiting  property  by  a  change  of  religion."  As  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he  quitted  India,  on  the 
Gth  of  March,  1 856,  it  was  hoped  that  he  had  then  only  performed  the  first  act 
of  the  brilliant  career  for  which  his  talents  and  virtues  so  admirably  fitted  him. 
He  foreboded  otherwise,  and  in  repljdng  to  a  parting  address  fix)m  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta,  thus  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings :  *'  I  have  played  out  my 
part ;  and  while  I  feel  that  in  my  case  the  principal  act  in  the  drama  of  my 
life  is  ended,  I  shall  be  content  if  the  curtain  should  drop  now  on  my  public 
career."  The  words  were  almost  prophetic,  for  he  only  returned  with  a  broken 
constitution  to  linger  out  a  few  years  and  die.  This  melancholy  event  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  December,  1860. 

Before  closing  the  narrative  of  Lord   Dalhousie's  administration,   some  change  in 
account  must  be  given  of  an  important  change  which  was  made  in  the  consti-  tutianofthe 
tution  of  the  Company.     The  act  which  regulated  it  being  fixed  to  expire  on     "p*"^* 
the  30th  of  April,  1854,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  anticipate  that  event  by 
new  legislation,  and  accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1853,  an  act  (16  and 
17  Vict,  a  95)  was  passed,  by  which,  until  parliament  should  otherwise  provide, 
all  the  territories  then  in  the  possession  and  under  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  to  continue  under  such  government  in  trust  for  her 
majesty.    As  the  act  was  avowedly  temporary,  and  only  remained  in  force  for 
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contents,  to  mention  its  two  most  important  provisions — tlie  one  by  which  the 

Change  in     numbcr  of  directors  was  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen,   of  whom 

the  oonsti-  ^  ''  ^  ^ 

tutionofthe  twclvc  ouly  wcrc  to  be  elected  by  the  proprietors,  and  six  to  be  nominated  by 
her  majesty — and  the  other  by  which  the  appointments  to  the  civil  service, 
and  those  of  assistant-surgeon  in  India,  were  withdrawn  from  the  directors 
and  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Lioid  Gannmg  goyemor-genenl — Mutinous  Bpirit  prevalent  among  the  Bengal  sepoys — Objection  to 
greased  cartridges — ^Mutiny  at  Beiliampoor — ^Precautionaiy  measures  adopted  by  government— 
Disbandment  of  the  19th  and  34th  native  regiments  at  Banuckpoor— Indications  of  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy— Proclamation  of  the  governor  general-T/Massacres  at  Meerut  and  Delhi. 

^        _  1 

H  ;HEN  Lord  Canning,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1856,  a.d.  isse. 
commenced  his  administration,  a  period  of  tranquillity 
was  confidently  predicted.    The  Burmese  and  Sikh  wars  Mutinous 

.         .  apiritofth* 

having  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  no  Bengal 
native  power  either  within  the  limits  or  beyond  the  "^^'' 
frontiers  of  India  seemed  able  or  disposed  to  involve  it 
once  more  in  open  hostilities.  There  was,  however,  cause  for 
serious  apprehension.  Mutiny  had  repeatedly  broken  out  in  the 
native  army,  and  the  measures  of  repression  resorted  to  had  rather 
evaded  the  danger  than  fairly  met  and  extinguished  it.  During  the 
first  Burmese  war  disaffection  was  general  among  the  sepoys  of  Bengal  who 
were  ordered  to  serve  in  it,  and  was  not  only  indicated  by  numerous  deser- 
tions, but  openly  manifested  by  positive  and  combined  refusals  to  obey  the 
order  to  embark  On  this  occasion  one  wholesome  measure  of  severity 
overawed  the  disaffected,  but  the  spirit  which  animated  the  mutineers  was 
by  no  means  exorcised.  In  1850,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  commander- 
in-chief,  disaffection,  produced  by  the  rejection  of  a  claim  to  increase  of  pay 
during  service  in  the  Punjab,  was  so  widely  spread  that  that  distinguished 
officer  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  a  large  portion  of  the  Bengal  native  aimy 
as  mutinous,  and  ever  after  took  credit  to  himself  for  having,  by  the  vigorous 
measures  he  adopted,  prevented  a  sepoy  revolt  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  our  Indian  empira  It  is  true  that  he  was  then  defending  himself  against 
the  charge  of  having  by  these  very  measures  exceeded  his  powers,  and  there 
is  hence  ground  to  suspect  that  his  language  was  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Still,  however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  danger  which  he  apprehended 
i^as  by  no  means  imaginary,  and  that  he  had  even  succeeded  in  tracing  it  to 
its  true  cause.  The  sepoys  of  Bengal,  consisting  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots^  whose  high  caste  enabled  them  to  exercise  a  prepon- 
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derating  influence  over  their  comrades,  had  become  convinced  that  their  services 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  fate  of  our  Indian  empire  was  conse- 
quently in  their  hands.  They  had  only  to  combine  and  present  a  united  front 
in  order  to  intimidate  the  government;  and,  if  necessary,  coerce  it  into  cora- 
pliance  with  their  demands.  Combination  had  accordingly  become  a  kind  of 
watchword  among  them,  and  every  subject  which  affected  their  interests  was 
discussed  and  agitated  as  a  common  cause.  ^  Hence,  when  the  question  of 
increased  pay  arose,  the  language  of  some  of  the  sepoys  of  the  32d  native 

infantry  is  said  to  have  been,  "We  shall 
wait  till  three  or  four  regiments  come  up, 
and  whatever  they  do  we  will  do  also.'' 
In  a  similar  spirit  a  Brahmin  soldier,  when 
his  commanding  oflBicer,  disgusted  with 
sepoy  grumblings,  exclaimed,  "For  shame ! 
you  pretend  to  be  soldiers:  were  I  the 
general  I  would  dismiss  you  fix)m  the 
army;*'  ventm-ed  to  reply,  "If  you  did, 
you  would  get  no  more ;  we  would  stop 
them;  and  where  would  you  be  then?* 
Sir  Charles  Napier  met  tlie  danger  with 
characteristic  decision  when  he  supplied 
the  place  of  a  sepoy  regiment  disbanded 
for  mutiny  by  one  of  Ghoorkas,  and  pro- 
posed to  give  the  sepoys  a  practical  proof 
that  their  services  were  not  indispensable,  by  showing  how  easily  their  place 
could  be  supplied.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  seconded  either  by  the  Indian 
or  the  home  authorities,  and  matters  remained  on  the  same  unsatisfactory 
footing  as  before.  But  though  the  fact  of  sepoy  disaffection  was  virtually 
ignored,  its  existence  was  not  denied.  Even  Lord  Dalhousie,  while  he  declined 
to  sanction  the  decisive  measures  which  the  commander-in-chief  recommended, 
frankly  admitted  that  "the  sepoy  has  been  overpetted  and  overpaid  of  late; 
and  has  been  led  on  by  the  government  itself  into  the  entertainment  of  expec- 
tations, and  the  manifestation  of  a  feeling  which  he  never  held  in  former 
times;"  and  used  a  language  of  still  more  ominous  import,  when,  in  replying 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  India  to  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  he  reminded  them  "how  cruel  violence,  worse  than  all  the  excesses 
of  war,  may  be  suddenly  committed  by  men  who,  to  the  very  day  on  which 
they  broke  out  in  their  frenzy  of  blood,  have  been  regarded  as  a  simple,  harm- 
less, and  timid  race,  not  by  the  government  alone,  but  even  by  those  who 
knew  them  best,  were  dwelling  among  them,  and  were  their  earliest  victims." 
The  danger  thus  pointed  out,  and  proved  to  exist  both  by  overt  acts  of  mutiny 
and  indications  of  wide-spread  disaffection,   though  it  must  have  suggested, 
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certainly  did  not  produce  new  measures  of  precaution,  and  the  Indian  govern-  a.d.  ism. 
ment  continued  to  slumber  on,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
directors  on  the  general  tranquillity  which  prevailed  even  in  Oude,  where,  if  Aoddsntai 
anjrwhere,  disturbance  and  revolt  might  have  been  apprehended  as  natural  otEm^Lm 
results  of  the  annexation  policy.  At  the  same  time,  from  causes  over  which  ^^^^ 
neither  the  directors  nor  the  Indian  authorities  had  any  control,  the  number  of 
European  troops  usually  allotted  to  the  Bengal  presidency  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  Two  regiments  of  horse,  withdrawn  to  the  Crimea  during  the 
Bussian  war,  had  not  been  replaced;  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  14th  dragoons,  had  been  called  away  to  serve  in  the  war  which  had 
suddenly  broken  out  in  Persia;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were 
stationed  far  in  the  north-west  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  the  Punjab,  where 
it  was  not  unreasonably,  though,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  erroneously  believed, 
that  a  large  military  force  was  necessary  in  order  to  curb  and  overawe  the  newly 
subjugated  Sikha  To  this  imaginary  danger  government  had  turned  an  anxious 
eye,  and  in  providing  against  it  had  so  bared  the  other  stations  of  their  proper 
complement  of  European  troops,  that  Oude,  swarming  with  discontented  chiefs 
and  disbanded  soldiers,  backed  by  a  hostile  population,  was  guarded  only  by  a 
single  regiment;  while  Delhi,  notoriously  the  centre  of  Maliometan  intrigue, 
was  still  more  scantily  provided,  its  immense  magazine  of  military  stores  being 
committed  entirely  to  the  charge  of  native  troops.     Such  a  disregard  of  the  imprudent 

.....  conduct  of 

plainest  dictates  of  prudence  looks  almost  like  judicial  blindness.  For  a  long  goTernment. 
series  of  years  almost  every  man  who  earned  a  name  for  himself  in  the  civil  or 
military  service  of  the  East  India  Company  had  lifted  a  warning  voice,  and 
called  attention  to  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  its  possessions  were  held ; 
subsequent  events  had  shown  that  such  fears  were  not  unfounded,  and  that 
causes  were  at  work  which  threatened  to  realize  their  worst  forebodings;  but, 
as  if  the  frequency  of  alarm  had  weakened  the  impression  produced  by  it,  the 
crisis  was  permitted  to  appix>ach,  and  when  it  actually  arrived,  found  the  gov- 
ernment totally  unprepared  to  meet  it.i  The  fearful  disasters  which  followed 
must  now  be  narrated.  This,  the  latest  portion  of  Indian  history,  is  also  in 
many  respects  the  most  eventful;  and  must  therefore  be  given  with  some 
minuteness  of  detail,  care,  however,  being  taken  id  relieve  the  record  of  sepoy 
atrocities  by  placing  them  in  contrast  with  deeds  of  British  heroism,  at  once 
more  mmierous  and  moi'e  illustrious  than  were  ever  before  exhibited  on  so  large 
a  field  and  within  so  short  a  time. 

The  British  rule  in  India  never  has  been,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  never  will 
be  popular.  Though  far  more  beneficent  than  that  of  preceding  conquerors  and 
of  the  existing  native  princes,  it  is  the  rule  of  aliens  in  blood,  in  manners,  and 
in  religion;  and  is  therefore  submitted  to  as  a  galling  yoke,  to  be  endured  so 
long  as  there  is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  shake  it  ofi",  but  not  a  day  longer. 
Accordingly,  when  the  native  army  had  deluded  itself  into  the  belief  that  it 
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A.I).  1867.  had  obtained  the  mastery,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  dictate  terms  to  the  gov- 
emment,  revolt  sooner  or  later  became  inevitable,  and  the  only  point  that 
uniuiua  remained  undetermined  was  the  time.  One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
^fMahom^  in  the  way  was  the  antipathy  between  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mahometans,  the 
HTnd^  former  composing  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  the  latter,  while 
numerous  enough  to  be  formidable,  deriving  from  their  superior  position  as  a 
once  dominant  class,  a  far  greater  degree  of  influence  than  was  indicated  by 
their  numbers.  The  effect  of  this  antipathy  was  to  keep  the  two  classes  of 
religionists  apart,  and  make  it  morally  impo^^ble  for  them  to  enter  into  a 
general  combination  for  any  common  object  The  British  government,  aware 
of  this  security  against  a  united  revolt,  appear  not  to  have  underrated  it,  and 
yet  from  some  strange  fatality  they,  without  intending  it,  destroyed  this 
security,  and  enabled  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  to  enter  into  a  mutual  league 
for  the  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  our  Indian  empire.  The  cry  raised  was 
that  their  religion  was  in  danger,  and  that  henceforth  Christianity  alone  was  to 
be  tolerated.  .  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  cry  could  carry  any 
weight  with  it.  The  successive  governors-general  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
carrying  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  had 
even  given  so  much  countenance  to  native  superstitions  as  to  incur  the  charge 
of  forgetting  that  they  were  themselves  Christians  and  the  representatives  of  a 
Christiau  government.  It  is  almost  needless^  therefore,  to  say  that  there  was 
no  intention  whatever  to  reverse  this  policy,  and  that  the  cry  raised  was 
unfounded.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Bengal  sepoys,  now  ripe  for  revolt 
were  not  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  any  accusation,  however  monstrous,  which 
might  seem  to  justify  their  meditated  treachery.  The  delusion  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  a  circumstance  so  trivial  in  itself  that  one-  can  hardly  speaK  of  it 
with  gravity  became,  not  perhaps  the  cause,  but  certainly  the  occasion,  of  a 
revolt  not  surpa&sed  in  magnitude  and  ferocity  by  any  which  history  has  yet 
recorded. 
The  Enfield  The  improvcd  rifle,  now  generally  substituted  for  the  old  musket,  is  loaded 
duoed  into  with  a  grcascd  cartridge,  the  end  of  which  at  the  time  of  using  it  requires  to 
army.  bc  bitten  of  In  the  beginning  of  1857,  after  it  had  been  resolved  to  arm  the 
Bengal  sepoys  with  this  weapon,  the  manufacture  of  the  necessary  cartridges 
was  commenced  at  the  military  depdt  of  Dumdum,  situated  about  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Calcutta.  It  had  never  occurred  to  the  officials  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  these  cisirtridges  by  which  any  religious  prejudice  could  be  offended,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  undeceived.  As  the  story  goes,  a  sepoy  (a 
Brahmin)  carrying  his  loiah  filled  with  water,  with  which  he  was  about  to 
prepare  his  food,  was  met  by  a  claasie  or  workman  of  a  low  caste  attached  to 
the  magazine,  who  asked  him  for  a  drink,  and  being  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  lotah  would  thereby  be  defiled,  observed,  "You  think  much  of  your  caste, 
but  wait  a  little;  the  sahib-log  (literally  "gentleman-strangers")  will  make  you 
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bite  cartridges  soaked  in  cow  and  pork  fat,  and  then  where  will  your  caste  be?"  a.d.  isst. 
The  mention  of  the  two  kinds  of  fat  was  as  artful  as  it  was  malicious,  the  one 
being  the  abomination  of  Hindoos  and  the  other  that  of  Mahometans ;  and  it  is  objoofciou 
hence  easy  to  understand  how  the  subject  once  mooted  was  not  allowed  to  of  gnaMd 
drop,  and  being  generally  discussed  produced  much  real,  and  probably  more  **'*^^*^* 
pretended  alarm.  Major  Bontein,  the  officer  commanding  at  Dumdum,  when 
first  made  aware  of  it,  paraded  all  the  native  troops  stationed  there,  and  called 
for  any  complainta  At  least  two-thirds  of  them,  including  all  the  native  com- 
missioned officers,  immediately  stepped  to  the  front,  and  in  a  manner  described 
as  "perfectly  respectful,"  stated  their  objection  to  the  present  method  of 
preparing  cartridges  for  the  new  rifle-musket.  **The  mixture  employed  for 
greasing  the  cartridges  was,"  they  said,  "opposed  to  their  religious  feelings," 
and  "they  begged  to  suggest  the  employment  of  wax  and  oil  in  such  proportion 
as,  in  their  opinion,  would  answer  the  purpose  required."  The  spirit  of  mode- 
ration thus  manifested  at  the  outset  may  have  blinded  the  authorities  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  danger.  At  all  events  they  seem  not  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
instantaneous  action  in  order  to  provide  against  it,  and  they  contented  them- 
selves with  issuing  orders  that  the  further  manufacture  of  greased  cartridges 
should  cease,  and  that  in  future  the  men  might  purchase  the  ingredients  at  the 
bazaar,  and  "apply  them  with  their  own  hands."  Unfortunately  the  modera- 
tion exhibited  at  Dumdum  proved  to  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule ;  and 
in  several  other  quarters  the  excitement,  instead  of  being  allayed  by  the  assur- 
ance that  the  cause  which  produced  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  continued  to  increase. 
At  first  only  the  grease  employed  had  been  objected  to,  but  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  paper.  Unlike  that  formerly 
used,  ithad  a  glazed  appearance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sepoys,  indicated 
the  presence  of  grease,  and  accordingly  on  the  6th  of  February,  Geneial  Hearsey, 
commanding  the  division  of  the  Bengal  troops,  wrote  fix)m  Barrackpoor,  situated 
sixteen  miles  north  from  Calcutta,  as  follows: — "A  most  unreasonable  and 
unfounded  suspicion  has  unfortunately  taken  possession  of  the  native  officers 
and  sepoys  at  this  station,  that  grease  or  fat  is  used  in  the  composition  of  this 
cartridge  paper ;  and  this  foolish  idea  is  now  so  rooted  in  them  that  it  would,  I 
am  of  opinion,  be  both  idle  and  unwise  to  attempt  its  removal" 

Hitherto  the  objections  to  the  cartridges  were  believed  to  be  sincere,  and  Th«y  m 
the  prevailing  excitement  was  treated  as  if  no  ulterior  or  criminal. purpose  was  apntext 
in  contemplation.     Indications  to  the  contrar)'-  were  now  manifested.     On  the  ^^^ 
5th  of  February,  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  above  letter  of  General 
Hearsey  was  written,  a  jemadar,  or  native  lieutenant,  waited  on  Lieutenant 
Allen,  one  of  the  European  officers  of  the  84th  native  infantry,  then  stationed 
at  Barrackpoor,   and  informed  him  that  the  four  native  regiments  in  that 
cantonment  were  preparing  to  break  out  in  open  mutiny,  and  that  he  had  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  that  very  night  for  the 
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A.D.  1857.  purpose  of  maturing  the  plot,  and  arranging  the  mode  of  execution.     Lieutenant 

__  ^Yqyi^  without  attaching  much  credit  to  so  extraordinary  a  statement,  deemed 

Matinoiu     it  ucccssary  to  visit  the  lines  when  the  aUeged  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  felt 

cited  among  reassured,  on  ascertaining  by  ocular  inspection,  that  there  was  not  the  least 

thJc^S^   appearance  of  it     The  jemadar,  however,  persisted  in  his  statement,  explaining 

thairreii-    ^^^^^  ^]^q  rcsolutiou  to  hold  the  meeting  had  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of 

judioM.      a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  detected    It  ultimately  appeared  that  the  jemadars 

information  was  substantially  correct,  for  on  the  11th  of  February  a  startling 

confirmation  of  it  was  received  jfrom  General  Hearsey.     "  We  have  at  Ban'ack- 

poor  been  dwelling  upon  a  mine  ready  for  explosion.     I  have  been  watching 

the  feeling  of  the  sepoys  here  for  some  time.     Their  minds  have  been  misled  by 

some  designing  scoundrels."     In  order  to    counteract  the  impresdon    thus 

produced,  he  had  on  the  9th  paraded  all  the  troops,  and  availed  himself  of  the 

thorough  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  their  language,  to  disabuse  their 

minds  of  the  falsehoods  which  had  been  instilled  into  them.     "  I  myself/'  he 

says,  "  energetically  and  explicitly  explained,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  whole  of 

the  men,  the  foUy  of  the  idea  that  possessed  them,  that  the  government,  or 

that  their  officers,  wished  to  interfere  with  their  caste  or  religious  prejudices, 

and  impressed  on  them  the  absurdity  of  their  for  one  moment  believing  that 

unftraiiing   they  wcrc  to  be  forced  to  become  Christians.     I  told  them  the  English  were 

attempt  to 

x«moTetheir  Christians  of  the  Book,  i.e.  Protestants;  that  we  admitted  no  pro6el3rte8  but 
hyuga^  those  who,  being  adults,  could  read  and  fully  understand  the  precepts  laid 
""**•  down  therein;  that  if  they  came  and  threw  themselves  down  at  our  feet, 
imploring  to  be  made  '  Book '  Christians,  it  could  not  be  done ;  they  could  not 
be  baptized  until  they  had  been  examined  in  the  tracts  of  the  Book,  and  proved 
themselves  fully  conversant  in  them,  and  then  they  must,  of  their  own  good-will 
and  accord,  desire  to  become  Christians  of  the  Book  ere  they  could  become  so. 
I  asked  them  if  they  perfectly  understood  what  I  said,  especially  the  2d  grena- 
diers; they  nodded  assent;  I  then  dismissed  the  brigade."  Had  explanation 
been  aU  that  was  needed.  General  Hearsey's  harangue  might  have  sufficed,  and 
government  rather  hastily  indulged  the  hope  that  the  excitement  was  about  to 
die  away.  The  general  himself  must  have  had  a  very  different  presentiment 
when  he  wrote  thus:  "May  I  state  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
having  five  or  six  regiments  of  native  infantry  assembled  in  brigade  here, 
without  any  European  corps  of  infantry,  or  artillery,  or  cavalry,  as  a  poirU 
d^appui,  in  case  of  a  mutiny  occurring.  You  will  perceive  in  all  this  business 
the  native  officers  were  of  no  use;  in  fact,  they  are  afiraid  of  their  men,  and 
dare  not  act;  all  they  do  is  to  hold  themselves  aloof,  and  expect  by  so  doing 
they  will  escape  censure,  as  not  actively  implicated.  This  has  always  occuned 
on  such  occasions,  and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  our  sovereignty  in  India 
Well  might  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  say,  '  that  he  expected  to  awake  some  fine 
morning,  and  find  India  had  been  lost  to  the  English  crown.'" 
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The  excitement  among  the  native  troops  had  now  passed  through  two  a.d.  1857. 


successive  stages.  First,  its  ostensible  cause  was  the  new  cartridge,  which 
could  not  be  used  without  incurring  the  loss  of  caste;  and  next,  it  was  a  belief  orert  act  of 
that  a  system  of  compulsory  conversion  to  Christianity  was  about  to  be  Bwhimi* 
adopted.  A  third  stage  was  at  hand,  in  which  the  excitement  was  to  pass  into  ^^^ 
open  mutiny.  A  small  guard  of  the  34th  native  infantry,  one  of  the  regiments 
which  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  General  Hearsey  s  harangue,  having  arrived 
on  the  24th  of  Februaiy  at  Berhampoor,  about  116  miles  north  from  Calcutta, 
the  men  composing  it  were^  as  usual  in  such  cases,  feasted  by  their  countiymen 
of  the  19th  native  infantry  stationed  there.  The  subject  of  the  greased 
cartridges,  then  the  engrossing  topic,  was  of  course  discussed,  and  probably 
along  with  it  other  grievances,  real  or  imaginary.  The  result  was  soon  disclosed. 
On  the  very  next  day,  when  the  commanding  oflScer,  Colonel  Mitchell,  ordered 
blank  ammunition  to  be  distributed,  with  a  view  to  a  parade  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  the  men  of  the  19th  refused  to  receive  it,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  cartridges  were  prepared.  In  this  instance 
the  refusal  had  not  even  a  shadow  of  excuse,  as  the  cartridges  oflfered  had  been 
manufactured  before  the  new  rifle  was  thought  of,  and  were  the  very  same  as 
those  that  had  been  used  for  years  without  objection.  With  some  difficulty 
they  were  intimidated,  and  after  receiving  the  ammunition  in  sullen  silence, 
retired  to  their  lines.  Their  determination,  however,  was  taken.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  after  a  consultation,  during  which  they  worked 
themselves  into  a  state  of  uncontrollable  excitement,  they  rushed  forth,  and 
having  broken  into  the  bells,  or  small  huts,  where  the  native  arms  wben  not  in 
use  were  deposited,  seized  them,  and  walked  off,  shouting  defiance.  Colonel 
Mitchell  had  the  option  of  two  courses,  either  to  march  out  against  the 
mutineers  in  the  dark,  or  to  remain  on  the  defensive  till  morning.  Neither 
course  was  free  from  serious  objections.  There  were  no  European  troops  at 
the  station,  and  no  other  native  troops  in  addition  to  the  mutinous  regiment 
than  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  Thus  the  whole  work,  iiO'idicions 
whether  of  coercion  or  of  defence,  was  of  necessity  to  be  intrusted  to  troops  toiepx^nit. 
who  in  all  probability  sjrmpathized  with  those  against  whom  they  were  to  act 
All  circumstances  considered,  delay  was  undoubtedly  the  more  prudent  course, 
but  immediate  action,  as  the  more  spirited  and  decisive,  was  preferred.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  even  with  the  aid  of  torches  there  was  no  small 
difficulty  in  finding  the  way.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  ground  near  the 
Unes  was  interspersed  with  tanks,  which  must  have  greatly  impeded  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry,  while  the  torchlight  reflected  from  them,  would,  in  the  case 
of  actual  encounter,  have  enabled  the  mutineers,  themselves  unseen,  to  open  a 
destructive  fire.  When  fuUy  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Colonel 
Mitchell  was  not  unwilling  to  avoid  a  bloody  struggle  of  very  doubtful  issue, 
and  a  kind  of  negotiation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  compromise,  he  on  his 
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A.D.  1857.  part  agreeing  as  a  first  step  to  withdraw  his  troops,  aud  the  mutineers  on  theirs 


agreeing,  on  this  stipulation  being  complied  with,  to  make  their  submission. 
A  Eoxvpean  This  arrangement^  however  necessary  it  may  have  been  under  the  drcum- 
broi«ht  stances,  was  not  the  less  to  be  deplored.  A  mutiny,  which  was  visibly  assuming 
2^^^"  larger  dimensions,  had  only  been  suppressed  by  allowing  the  mutineers  to 
dictate  terma  A  general  invitation  was  thus  virtually  given  to  all  the 
disaffected  to  lose  no  time  in  imitating  a  bad  example.  During  these  incipient 
disturbances^  General  Anson,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  imfortunately  far 
away  among  the  Simla  Hills,  to  which  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
But  government,  previously  somewhat  lethargic,  appeared  at  length  to  be  fully 
awakened.  The  account  of  the  Berhampoor  mutiny  reached  Calcutta  on  the 
4th  of  March,  and  only  two  days  later  the  Oriental  Company's  ship  Bentinck 
was  steaming  to  Rangoon  with  orders  to  bring  up  her  majesty's  84th  foot  with 
the  utmost  possible  despatch.  Meanwhile  the  19th  had  been  ordered  down  to 
Barrackpoor.  Thither  too,  as  a  preparation  for  the  steps  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take,  were  detached  a  wing  of  her  majesty's  53d,  and  two  troops 
of  artillery.  Twelve  pieces  of  cannon  were  also  brought  into  the  cantonment 
The  84th  regiment  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  Chinsurah,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  19th.  The  object  of  these 
preparations  was  too  palpable  not  to  be  well  understood  by  the  disaffected,  who 
no  longer  hesitated  to  give  utterance  to  their  feelinga  The  34th  native 
infantry  in  particular,  throwing  aside  the  moderation  which  they  professed 
when  General  Hearsey  addressed  them,  were  now  forward  in  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  the  19th,  who  they  thought  merited  not  punishment  but 
reward,  for  the  stand  which  they  had  made  in  defence  of  their  religion. 
AnothM  In  India  the  native  mind  is  so  impulsive,  that  words  once  uttered  soon  pass 

^mutiny.  ^^^  decds.  Hcucc  the  34th,  though  they  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage of  remaining  quiescent  till  they  should  be  reinforced  by  their  countrymen 
from  Berhampoor,  were  unable  to  refrain  firom  previously  giving  an  unequi- 
vocal manifestation  of  the  mutinous  spirit  which  animated  them.  On  the 
29th  of  March,  two  days  before  the  19th  reached  Barrackpoor,  it  was  reported 
to  Lieutenant  Baugh,  adjutant  of  the  34th,  that  a  sepoy  of  the  name  of  Mungul 
Pandy,  belonging  to  that  regiment,  had  intoxicated  himself  with  bang,  and  was 
walking  in  front  of  the  lines,  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  musket,  calling  upon  his 
comrades  to  rise,  and  declaring  that  he  would  shoot  any  European  who  came 
in  his  way.  The  lieutenant  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  to 
the  parade  ground.  As  he  approached,  Mungul  Pandy  concealed  himself  behind 
a  gun,  and  taking  a  deliberate  aim  fired.  The  shot  took  effect  only  on  the 
horse,  which  fell,  and  brought  down  its  rider.  He,  however,  quickly  disen- 
tangled himself,  and  seizing  one  of  his  pistols,  hastened  up  and  fired  at  the 
assassin.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  miss,  and  was  unable  to  draw  his  sword 
before  Mungul  Pandy  made  a  rush  at  him  and  cut  him  down.     Happily  the 
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blow  was  not  mortal,  and  before  it  could  be  repeated,  the  sergeant-major  of  the  ad.  i867. 
regiment,  who  was  a  little  behind  Lieutenant  Baugh,  sprung  forward,  and  by 
drawing  the  attack  upon  himself,  saved  the  life  of  his  superior  officer  by  Mutiny  at 
endangering  his  own,  for  he  too  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the  miscreant  was  ^toor. 
severely  wounded  by  him.     Meanwhile  a  jemadar  and  twenty  sepoys,  though 
not  more  than  thirty  yards  distant,  refused  to  render  any  assistance,  and  the 
two  Europeans  would  to  a  certainty  have  been  murdered,  had  not  a  Mahometan 
orderly,  who  had  followed  Lieutenant  Baugh,  given  a  signal  proof  of  fidelity 
by  seizing  Mungul  Pandy,  in  the  act  of  again  levelling  his  reloaded  musket. 
General  Hearsey,  with  several  other  officers,  aroused  by  the  firing,  was  quickly 
on  the  spot,  and  by  his  boldness  arrested  what  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a 
general  mutiny.     Riding  up  to  the  jemadar  and  his  guard  with  a  loaded  pistol 
in  his  hand,  and  threatening  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  showed  any  signs  of 
disobedience,  he  ordered  them  back  to  their  posts.     They  were  at  once  over- 
awed, and  withdrew. 

On  the  day  after  the  above  outrage,  the  19th  native  infantry,  on  the  way  ^^''^^^/^^^^ 
to  Barrackpoor,  arrived  at  Baraset,  which  is  only  about  ei&:ht  miles  distant,  mutinous 

.  .  .  .  19thnatiT« 

The  punishment  intended  for  them  had  transpired.  Lord  Canning,  in  a  minute  infontiy. 
dated  the  27th  of  March,  had  thus  expressed  himself: — "  The  open  refusal  of 
the  whole  regiment  to  obey  orders,  the  seizure  of  arms  with  violence,  and  a 
tumultuous  but  combined  resistance  of  the  authority  of  its  officers,  with  arms 
loaded,  is  an  ofience  for  which  any  punishment,  less  than  dismissal  from  the 
service,  would  be  inadequate;  mutiny  so  open  and  defiant  cannot  be  excused 
by  any  sensitiveness  of  religion  or  caste,  by  fear  of  coercion,  or  by  the  seduc- 
tions and  deceptions  of  others.  It  must  be  met  promptly  and  unhesitatingly, 
and  without  the  delay  of  a  day  more  than  may  be  necessary."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  Lord  Canning  acted  up  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  when  he  proposed  simple  dismissal  as  the  severest  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  it  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  almost  universally  believed 
that  the  sepoys  were  so  much  enamoured  of  the  service  and  of  the  emoluments, 
present  and  prospective,  derived  from  it,  that  they  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
expulsion.  It  would  seem  that  the  19th  still  partook  so  much  of  this  feeling 
that  the  prospect  of  their  disbandment  overwhelmed  them  with  grief,  and  they 
were  endeavouring  to  avert  it  by  expressions  of  repentance.  This  was  certainly 
fortunate,  for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  been  waited  upon  by  a 
secret  deputation  from  the  34th,  and  urged  without  effect  to  concert  a  new  and 
more  formidable  rising.  On  the  31st  of  March,  when  they  entered  Barrack- 
poor,  they  found  their  arrival  anticipated  by  her  majesty's  84th,  a  wing  of 
her  majesty's  53d,  two  European  batteries,  and  the  governor-genei-ars  body- 
guard, of  whose  fidelity,  though  composed  of  natives,  there  was  no  doubt 
The  disbandment  was  immediately  carried  into  effect  On  one  side  of  the 
parade  ground  stood  the  European  troops  and  batteries,  and  the  body-guard; 
Vol   III.  867 
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A.D.i85r.  on  the  other  side  the  34th,  and  other  native  troops  previously  at  the  station; 
and  in  the  middle,  between  them,  the  doomed  19th.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
Disband-  anxiety,  for  it  was  not  impossible  that  all  the  native  troops  would  make 
idthuaure  common  cause.  The  19th,  however,  when  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
in&ntry.  ^jj^yg^  without  a  murmur.  Their  peaceful  and  repentant  demeanour,  though 
it  could  not  reverse  the  sentence,  procxired  them  some  indulgences  which  they 
could  hardly  have  anticipated,  and  they  received  payment,  not  only  of 
their  arrears  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  but  of  the  hire  of  cattle  and  boats 
employed  in  bringing  down  their  families.  "  This  gracious  act,"  says  General 
Hearsey,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  character  did  not  on  this 
occasion  save  him  from  being  imposed  upon,  "  was  keenly  felt,  and  they  loudly 
bewailed  their  fate,  many  men  saying  the  regiment  had  been  misled." 
Total  inade-  Goveinment,  willing  to  believe  that  the  question  of  the  greased  cartridges 
pmuBhment.had  bccu  sct  at  rcst,  and  that  the  mere  disbanding  of  a  regiment  would  suffice 
to  put  down  disaffection,  began  to  speak  of  the  danger  as  already  past,  and 
actually  engaged  a  vessel  to  carry  the  84th  regiment  back  to  Rangoon.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  governor-general  and  his  council  could  have 
been  betrayed  into  such  a  monstrous  blunder.  Not  only  were  they  aware  that 
the  34th  native  infantry  contained  a  number  of  men  who  had  cheered  on 
Mungul  Pandy  in  his  atrocious  attempts  at  assassination;  but  incendiary  fires, 
the  invariable  forerunners  of  general  outrage,  were  constantly  taking  place  in 
localities  widely  separated;  general  ferment,  accompanied  with  a  mysterious 
distribution,  by  flying  messengers,  of  little  unleavened  cakes,  called  chupatties, 
was  visible  in  many  quarters,  even  among  the  general  population;  and  distinct 
reports  from  various  regiments  proved  the  existence  of  so  much  bad  feeling,  as 
compelled  General  Heai'sey  to  declare,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  April,  that  "  the 
Hindoos  generally  are  not  at  present  trustworthy  servants  of  the  state."  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  measures,  however  severe,  could  have  averted  or  even  retarded 
the  general  revolt,  for  which  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  were  now  ripe; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  circumstances,  disbandment  had  ceased  to 
be  a  punishment,  and  rather  provoked  than  suppressed  the  crime  against  which 
it  was  directed.  It  in  fact  only  anticipated  the  course  which  the  men  were 
about  to  take  of  their  own  accord,  and  must  have  been  held  by  them  in  derision, 
while  government  were  confidently  trusting  to  it  as  an  effectual  means  of 
working  upon  their  fears  and  recalling  them  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
MutinoM  On  the  2d  of  May,  the  7th  Oude  irregular  cavalry,  stationed  about  seven 

oud«.  miles  from  the  Lucknow  cantonments,  when  ordered  to  bite  the  cartridge,  a 
regulation  which,  notwithstanding  its  formal  repeal  by  the  government,  seems 
still,  from  some  unexplained  oversight,  to  have  been  enforced,  refused.  The 
regiment  was  one  of  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  King  of  Oude,  and  both 
from  this  circumstance,  and  the  local  influence  which  had  probably  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  disaffection. 
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though  it  took  the  name  of  a  religious  scruple,  was  of  a  very  different  and  more  a.d.  1357. 
criminal  nature.  Accordingly,  it  appeared  on  the  very  next  day  that  the 
ringleaders  in  the  regiment,  not  contented  with  the  mutinous  spirit  which  Muttnoitf 
prevailed  among  themselves,  were  endeavouring  to  instil  it  into  others,  for  owie."^ 
they  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  48th  native  infantry,  then  stationed  at  Lucknow, 
in  which  it  was  said,  "  We  are  ready  to  obey  the  directions  of  our  brothers  of 
the  48th  in  the  matter  of  cartridges,  and  to  resist,  either  actively  or  passively." 
Fortunately,  the  administration  of  Oude  was  at  this  time  intrusted  to  a  man 
who  was  equal  to  the  crisis.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  moment  the  intelligence 
reached  him,  mustered  his  forces,  and  set  out  with  a  wing  of  her  majesty's  32d, 
a  field  battery,  and  various  detachments  of  native  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Previous  to  his  arrival,  the  mutiny  had  assumed  a  more  aggravated  form,  and 
the  European  officers  had  been  threatened  with  violence.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  approach  of  the  troops  became  known,  the  mutineers  lowered  their  tone, 
and  even  attempted  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  crime  by  delivering 
two  of  the  ringleaders  as  prisoners,  and  offering  to  give  up  forty  more.  So 
completely  indeed  had  they  yielded  to  their  fears,  that  every  symptom  of 
violence  had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  regiment  had  become  perfectly  quiet 
On  being  ordered,  they  at  once  formed  into  line,  while  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  iti«q™«ued 
placed  his  guns,  and  disposed  the  European  infantry,  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  praMntby 
the  other  native  regiments  till  the  work  of  disarming  was  quietly  accomplished.  i2ww^. 
The  first  act  of  overt  mutiny  in  Oude  being  thus  suppressed,  the  chief-commis- 
sioner did  not  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  permanent  tranquillity  was 
secured.  He  knew  that  his  decisive  course  had  at  most  procured  a  respite* 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  preparing  for  a  more  formidable  outbreak. 
After  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  principal  offenders, 
who  were  consequently  seized  and  put  in  irons,  he  began  to  concentrate  the 
troops  which  had  hitherto  been  located  in  isolated  positions.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  disdain  to  try  the  effect  of  moral  suasion.  With  this  view  he  held  a 
public  durbar  at  his  residence  in  cantonments,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  native 
officers,  afler  confemng  suitable  rewards  on  several  individuals  who  had  proved 
their  fidelity  by  disclosing  the  attempts  made  to  tamper  with  the  regiments  to 
which  they  belonged,  delivered  an  address  in  Hindoostanee,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  conferred  on  India  by  the  British  government,  and  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  futility  of  any  endeavour  to  overthrow  it.  The  impression  made  is  said 
to  have  been  powerful,  but  of  this  some  doubt  may  be  entertained.  The  time 
for  argument  had  passed,  and  there  is  good  ground  to  suspect  that  every 
attempt  at  conciliation  was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  an  indication  of  fear. 
At  first  Sir  Henry  was  disposed  to  disband  the  whole  of  the  mutinous  regiment, 
and  thereafter  allow  those  of  the  soldiers  who  might  be  found  guiltless  to  be 
re-enlisted,  but  the  governor-general  in  council,  we  think,  acted  more  wisely 
when,  approving  generally  of  the  prompt  measures  adopted,  he  resolved  that 
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A.D.  1857.  ''  the  disbandment,  to  whatever  length  it  may  be  carried,  should  be  real,  and 
that  the  men  whose  innocence  can  be  shown,  and  whose  general  character  is 

Mutiiioiis     irreproachable,  or  those  by  whom  offenders  have  been  denonnoed,  and  mutinons 

oad0.  designs  disclosed,  should  be  retained  in  the  ranks,  the  others  being  dismissed 
absolutely  and  finally,''  because  there  was  "  a  fiction  in  discharging  soldiers  one 
day,  to  take  them  back  the  next,  whatever  may  be  their  claims  to  mercy, 
which  would  greatly  weaken  the  general  effect  of  the  measure  of  disbandment 
as  an  example."  The  idea  of  a  general  disbandment  was  in  consequence 
abandoned,  and  only  the  native  officers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
about  fifteen  sepoys,  were  dismissed. 

Foniid&bie         Almost  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  at  Lucknow,  another  of  a  more 

matin  J  at  ^  "^ 

Maerat.  atrocious  character  occurred  at  the  important  military  station  of  Meerut,  situated 
thirty-five  miles  N.N.K  of  Delhi  Unfortunately  the  officer  in  military  com- 
mand of  the  district  possessed  none  of  the  abilities  which  characterized  the  chief- 
commissioner  at  Lucknow,  and  the  consequences  were  most  disastroua  In  the 
first  week  of  May,  the  carabineers  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Bengal  light  cavalry, 
when  ordered  to  parade  in  order  to  learn  the  new  regulation,  which  substituted 
tearing  by  the  hand  instead  of  biting  the  cartridges,  declared  their  determi- 
nation not  to  handle  them.  As  the  cartridges  tendered  were  the  same  as  those 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  without  objection,  the  refusal  could 
only  be  regarded  as  mutinous,  and  accordingly  the  commander-in-chief,  when 
the  affair  was  reported  to  him,  ordered  that  the  eighty-five  men  who  had 
refused,  constituting  in  &ct,  with  the  exception  of  five,  the  whole  men  of  the 
regiment  armed  with  carabines,  should  be  tried  by  a  general  native  court- 
martial  The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  9th  of  May  condemned  the  whole  of 
the  prisoners  to  ten  years'  confinement  with  hard  labour,  and  effect  was  imme- 
diately given  to  it  by  parading  the  whole  troops  then  in  Meerut^  consisting  of 
her  majesty's  60th  rifles,  her  majesty's  6th  dragoon  guards  (carabineers),  and  the 
Bengal  artillery,  all  European;  and  the  following  native  regiments — ^the  3d  light 
cavalry,  the  Ilth  native  infantry,  and  the  20th  native  infantry,  and  in  their 
presence  fastening  the  chains  and  marching  off  the  convicts  to  the  common  jail, 
Groj^w^  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  some  of  the  government  centod  prisona  The 
tte  withD-  jail  previously  contained  above  1200  prisoners^  most  of  them,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  of  desperate  character ;  but  notwithstanding  the  addition  thus  made 
to  the  number,  under  circumstances  which  obviously  called  for  the  utmost 
precaution,  the  jail  remained  as  before  under  the  sole  charge  of  a  company  of 
native  soldiera  While  the  authorities,  civil  and  military  (for  both  must  bear 
the  blame),  were  thus  neglecting  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence^  the  native 
troops  in  Meerut  completed  their  plans,  and  made  ready  to  take  the  initiative 
in  a  general  revolt.  In  the  course  of  the  day  ominous  warnings  were  given  by 
placards^  which  called  upon  the  natives  to  rise  and  slaughter  the  hated  Ferin- 
gheea     Nothing,  however,  but  an  actual  rising  seemed  capable  of  arousing  the 
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authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  as  the  9th  had  passed  away  without  a.d.  issr. 
disturbance,  it  was  hoped  that  the  10th,  a  Sunday,  would  also  prove  peaceful. 
At  first  this  hope  was  realized,  and  soldiers  and  civilians  crowded  to  the  church,  ununj  at 
one  of  the  largest  in  India^  to  take  part  in  the  morning  service.  There  was  no 
visible  appearance  of  danger,  and  it  was  therefore  imagined  that  the  evening 
service  would  be  equally  tranquil  Many  were  actually  preparing  for  it,  and 
the  bell  had  begun  to  ring,  when  the  noise  of  shouting  and  firing  aimounced  that 
the  catastrophe  had  arrived.  The  day  had  been  allowed  to  pass  because  the 
conspirators  were  aware  how  much  darkness  would  aid  them  in  the  perpetration 
of  their  still  darker  deeds.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  the  arms  of  the  troops  after 
they  had  inarched  off  to  church,  and  thus  render  them  powerless  either  to 
defend  themselves  or  afford  any  protection  to  others.  Before  relief  could  arrive 
the  work  would  be  done,  and  at  all  events  the  approach  of  night  would  give  an 
opportunity  of  escape.  Most  providentially,  either  hurried  on  by  their  thirst 
for  blood  and  plunder,  which  had  become  too  impatient  to  be  any  longer 
restrained,  or  deceived  by  the  sound  of  the  church  bells  into  a  belief  that  the 
service  had  already  commenced,  they  broke  out  prematurely,  and  thus  partially 
defeated  their  diabolical  design. 

At  the  commencement  a  party  of  the  3d  light  cavalry  galloped  over  to  the  Prooeedingn 
jail,  and,  besides  rescuing  the  eighty-five  convicts,  liberated  all  the  other  mutineezB. 
prisonera  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  had  broken  out  in  open 
mutiny.  Their  European  officers  endeavoured  to  reason  them  into  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and,  it  would  seem,  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  the  20th;  the  only 
regiment  which  had  yet  seized  their  arms,  returned  to  their  lines.  The  impres- 
sion, however,  was  only  momentary,  for  they  suddenly  rushed  out  again  and 
began  to  fire.  The  11th  showed  more  reluctance  to  carry  matters  to  extremes, 
and  yielded  to  their  officers  so  far  as  not  to  touch  their  arms,  and  allow  Colonel 
Finnis  their  commander  to  go  out  and  reason  with  the  20th.  It  was  a  despe- 
rate attempt,  and  proved  fatal  to  that  gallant  officer,  who  was  received  with 
a  volley  of  musketry  and  fell  riddled  with  balk  All  restraint  was  now  thrown 
aside,  and  the  whole  of  the  native  regiments  shouting  defiance,  continued  their 
work  of  plunder,  fire,  and  murder.  "The  mutineers,"  says  General  Hewitt,  in 
a  report  written  on  the  following  day,  "then  fired  nearly  all  the  bungalows  in 
rear  of  the  centre  lines  south  of  the  nullah,  including  Mr.  Greathed's  the 
commissioner  and  my  own,  together  with  the  government  cattle-yard  and 
commissariat  officer's  house  and  office.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  bazaar,  the  city,  and  the  neighbouring  villager  Every  European, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  fallen  in  with,  was  ruthlessly  murdered."  On  reading 
this  account  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  could  all  these  atrocities  be 
perpetrated,  while  a  British  force  sufficient  to  have  annihilated  the  mutineers 
and  the  miscreants  associated  with  them,  was  in  the  unmediate  vicinity?  To 
this  question  General  Hewitt  gives  only  the  following  unsatisfactory  reply : — 
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A.D.  1657.  "As  soon  ss  the  alarm  was  given,  the  artillery,  carabineers^  and  60th  rifles  wei-e 
got  under  arms,  but  by  the  time  we  reached  the  native  in&ntry  parade  ground, 
it  was  too  dark  to  act  with  efficiency  in  that  direction ;  consequently  the  troops 
retired  to  the  north  of  the  nullah,  so  as  to  cover  the  barracks  and  officers'  lines 
of  the  artillery,  carabineers,  and  60th  rifles,  which  were,  with  the  exception  of 
one  house^  preserved.''  In  other  words,  instead  of  advancing  on  the  city  he 
retired  to  a  greater  distance  from  it,  and  placing  a  nullah  between  himself  and 
the  insurgents,  left  them  at  full  liberty  to  do  their  horrid  work,  and  then 
escape  without  molestation.  That  there  was  the  grossest  mismanagement  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  and  we  are  therefore  prepared  to  learn  that  the  command 
which  General  Hewitt  at  this  time  held  ought  never  to  have  been  intrusted  to 
him.  Only  two  years  before  he  had  commanded  on  the  Peshawer  frontier,  and, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Colonel  H.  B.  Edwardes,  commissioner  of  the 
Peshawer  division,  had  been  removed  because  "physically  unfit"  for  its  "emer- 
genciea"  **  During  the  time  he  commanded  the  Peshawer  division,"  adds  the 
colonel,  "  it  is  believed  he  never  once  visited  the  outposts,  and  he  used  to  inspect 
his  troops  in  a  buggy."  He  was  in  fact  worn  out  by  age  and  nearly  half  a 
century  of  service  in  India.  Such  was  the  man  whom  official  blundering  placed 
in  an  important  command  after  his  physical  unfitness  had  been  acknowledged, 
as  if  to  prove  the  irreparable  mischief  of  which  mere  imbecility  is  capable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  that  Sunday  night  at  Meerut, 
but  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  them  a  few  details  by  eye-witnesses  seem 
necessary. '  A  lady  writes  thus:  "Bungalows  began  to  blaze  round  us  nearer 
and  nearer  till  the  frenzied  mob  reached  that  next  our  own.  We  saw  a  poor 
lady  in  the  verandah,  a  Mrs.  C,  lately  arrived.  We  bade  the  servants  bring 
her  over  the  low  wall  to  us,  but  they  were  too  confused  to  attend  to  me  at  first. 
The  stables  of  that  house  were  first  burned.  We  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  horses. 
Then  came  the  mob  to  the  house  itself  with  awful  shouts  and  curses.  We  heard 
the  doors  broken  in,  and  many,  many  shots,  and  at  the  moment  my  servant 
said  they  had  been  to  bring  away  Mrs.  C,  but  had  found  her  dead  on  the 
ground  cut  horribly,  and  she  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement"  Mr.  Rotton  the 
chaplain  gives  his  testimony,  in  his  work  entitled  The  Chaplain's  Narrative, 
in  the  following  terms: — "It  was  not  until  sunrise  on  Monday  that  any  one 
knew,  with  an3'thing  like  certainty,  the  extent  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  savages  within  the  cantonment  of  Meerut.  What  spectacles  of  terror  met 
the  eye  almost  simultaneously  with  the  return  of  the  day!  The  lifeless  and 
mutilated  corpses  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  here  and  there  to  be  seen, 
some  of  them  so  frightfully  disfigured,  and  so  shamefully  dishonoured  in  death, 
that  the  very  recollection  of  such  sights  chills  the  blood."  After  reading  these 
accounts  it  is  no  small  relief  to  find  that  in  the  midst  of  the  massacre  there  were 
natives  whose  fidelity  remained  unshaken,  and  who  heroically  risked  their  own 
lives  in  saving  others. 
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General  Hewitt  says  in  his  report,  "I  am  led  to  think  the  outbreak  was  a.d.  imt. 
not  premeditated;"  but  this  is  only  another  of  his  egregious  blunders.  While 
he  was  satisfying  himself  with  defending  the  barracks  and  taking  credit  for  Th«muti- 
having  driven  the  mutineers  out  of  the  station,  they  were  carrying  out  their  ^ttLdto 
plans  and  hurrying  along  the  highroad  to  Delhi,  where  they  had  by  previous  JJ^t.^^" 
arrangement  made  sure  of  a  welcome  reception.  Had  General  Hewitt 
despatched  at  least  a  portion  of  his  troops  in  pursuit,  the  mutineers  must  to  a 
certainty  have  been  overtaken.  Besides  the  length  of  the  road,  there  were 
other  obstacles  that  must  have  retarded  them.  There  was  a  river  to  pass,  and  as 
it  was  more  than  half-way  between  the  two  places,  the  mutinous  infantry,  at 
least,  could  not  have,  crossed  before  his  dragoons  came  up  with  them.  It  is 
said  that  an  officer  of  this  regiment  volunteered  to  undertake  the  duty  with  a 
small  detachment,  and  was  not  permitted.  Thus  saved  from  the  speedy 
vengeance  which  might  have  been  inflicted,  the  mutineers  hurried  on  without 
interruption,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  were  descried  approaching  Delhi 
So  certain  were  they  that  the  native  regiments  would  not  oppose  them,  that  at  Their  amTai 
first  about  seven  o'clock  a  body  of  troopers,  numbering  not  more  than  thirty  or 
forty,  on  reaching  the  bridge  of  boats  which  here  crosses  the  Jumna,  galloped 
over  without  slacking  bridle^  rushed  into  the  city,  and  made  their  appearance 
in  front  of  the  palace,  calling  clamorously  for  the  king.  On  being  asked  what 
they  wanted,  they  told  at  once  that  they  had  revolted,  and  come  from  Meerut 
resolved  on  fighting  for  their  faith  and  killing  the  Emropeana  Had  there  been 
no  traitors  in  the  palace  this  answer  would  have  sealed  their  fate,  but  they  knew 
better,  and  delayed  not  a  moment  to  commence  their  mui-derous  work.  Captain 
Douglas,  the  commander  of  the  palace  guards,  and  Mr.  Simon  Fraser,  commis- 
sioner at  Delhi,  were  among  the  first  victims.  The  latter  after  shooting  a  trooper 
who  had  fired  his  pistol  at  him,  was  cut  down  and  despatched  by  a  number  of  the 
king's  servants,  who,  as  soon  as  he  fell,  rushed  out  upon  him,  and  kept  cutting 
at  him  with  their  swords  till  he  was  dead.  This  first  taste  of  blood  having  as 
it  were  sharpened  their  appetite,  they  forced  the  door  of  Captain  Douglas's 
apartments.  He  was  lying  on  bed  suffering  from  severe  injuries  which  he  had  Zombie 
received  by  leaping  from  a  height  to  escape  from  some  troopers  who  had  sur- 
roimded  him.  Beside  him  stood  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings  the  chaplain,  his 
daughter  and  another  young  lady.  They  were  all  ruthlessly  murdered.  After 
these  horrible  atrocities  a  general  massacre  of  Europeans  commenced.  About 
thirty  of  them,  who  had  barricaded  themselves  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Aldwell,  a 
government  pensioner,  made  a  resolute  but  unavailing  defence,  but  the  only 
persons  who  escaped  were  Mrs.  Aldwell  and  her  three  children,  who,  by 
assuming  the  native  dress,  succeeded  after  several  hairbreadth  escapes  in 
reaching  the  palace,  and  were  there  confined  with  about  fifty  other  Europeans, 
whose  lives  the  king  was  said  to  have  guaranteed.  In  what  way  the  guarantee 
was  ftdfilled  will  afterwards  be  seen. 
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AD.  1857.  Shortly  after  the  first  troopers  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  rushed  to  the 
palace,  others  took  the  direction  of  the  cantonments,  showing  how  well  they 
Au  the  ^ere  aware  that  the  native  troops  there  stationed,  instead  of  encountering  tbem 
troopt  at  as  enemies,  would  at  once  fraternize  with  them,  and  take  part  in  their  atrocious 
the  miti^y.  dcsigus.  The  British  officers  still  hoped  better  things,  and,  indeed,  even  those 
who  saw  too  clearly  what  the  inevitable  result  would  be  had  no  alternative. 
There  were  no  European  troops,  who,  however  outnumbered,  might  by  deeds  of 
heroism  have  defied  the  utmost  fury  of  their  assailants,  and  it  therefore  only 
remained  to  imdertake  the  desperate  task  of  attempting  to  put  down  a  revolt  by 
means  of  soldiers  known  to  sympathize  with  it,  and  suspected  of  having  pledged 
themselves  to  support  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Delhi  re^ments 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Meerut  mutineers,  not  only  refused  to 
oppose  them,  but  either  stood  by  while  their  officers  were  shot  down,  or,  with 
ineffable  baseness,  joined  in  the  massacre.  All  idea  of  making  head  against  the 
mutineers  was  now  necessarily  abandoned,  but  it  was  thought  possible  that  the 
Flagstaff  Tower,  a  work  of  some  strength,  might  be  held  till  relief  should  arrive 
from  Meerut  Here,  accordingly,  the  surviving  officers  and  some  European 
residents  escaped  from  the  city  took  refuge.  The  defence  seemed  practicable, 
for  Brigadier  Graves  had  posted  himself  there  with  two  guns  and  about  300 
sepoys,  who  were  still  apparently  obeying  orders.  This  exception  to  the  general 
treachery  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  handful  of  Europeans,  almost  entirely 
deserted,  could  only  disperse  and  run  for  their  livea  Meanwhile  within  the 
city  the  mutiny  was  assuming  the  form  of  an  organized  rebeUion.  The  king 
either  voluntarily  in  execution  of  a  premeditated  design,  or,  as  he  afterwards 
pretended,  under  the  influence  of  intimidation,  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Mogul. 

After  this  extraordinary  usurpation,  no  time  was  lost  in  giving  practical 
effect  to  it.  The  horrible  massacres  which  accompanied  it  have  been  already 
mentioned.  *  The  next  steps  were,  if  possible,  still  more  explicit  The  magazine, 
situated  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  palace,  immediately  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  mutineers,  and  between  nine  and  ten  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  it  was  intimated  to  the  native  officer  commanding  outside,  that  the  king 
had  sent  a  guard  to  take  possession  of  the  magazine,  and  either  carry  up  all  the 
Europeans  witliin  it  to  the  palace  or  prevent  them  from  leaving.  At  this  time 
the  number  of  these  Europeans  was  only  nine — Lieutenant  Willoughby,  the 
officer  in  command.  Lieutenants  Forrest  and  Rajnior,  Conductors  Buckley, 
Shaw,  and  Scully,  Sub-conductor  Crow,  and  Sergeants  Edwards  and  Stewart. 
Had  they  at  once  on  receiving  the  message  attempted  an  escape  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  blame  them,  as  defence  wiis  evidently  hopeless,  but  they 
were  animated  by  a  more  heroic  spirit,  and  prepared  to  meet  death  sooner  than 
abandon  their  post.  Their  first  measure  accordingly  was  to  dose  and  barricade 
the  gates,  and  to  place  guns  double-charged  with  grape,  so  as  to  conunand  the 
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points  most  likely  to  be  attacked     Inside  the  gate  leading  to  the  park  stood  a.d.  i867. 

sub-conductor  Crow  and  Sergeant  Stewart  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands, 

and  with  orders,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  force  an  entrance,  to  fire  at  once  Attempt  to 


the  two  six-pounders  under  their  charge,  and  then  fall  back  on  the  part  of  the  aion  5^ 
magazine  where  Lieutenants  Willoughby  and  Forrest  were  posted;  the  principal  ™"«*"*'® 
gate  was  similarly  defended  by  two  guns,  and  at  the  same  time  within  sixty 
yards  of  it  were  placed  three  six -pounder  and  one  twenty-four  pounder 
howitzers,  which  commanded  two  cross-roads,  and  could  be  managed  so  as  to 
act  upon  any  part  of  the  magazine  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  arrangements  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  magazine  was  full 
of  stores,  and  if  once  in  possession  of  the  mutineers  would  furnish  them  with 
almost  inexhaustible  resources.  Lieutenant  Willoughby  calmly  contemplating 
this  contingency  before  it  became  imminent,  had  already  provided  against  it 
by  laying  a  train  to  the  magazine,  and  preconcerting  a  signal  to  be  given  for 
firing  it 

The  message  requiring  delivery  of  the  magazine  had  scarcely  been  received  Heroic 
when  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers  wearing  the  king's  uniform  arrived  to  by  oine 
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enforce  it  They  began  with  placing  guards  over  each  gate  of  the  magazine,  omJ^n 
and  superintending  a  number  of  labourers  whom  they  had  employed  to  carry  *^^^' 
off  the  whole  of  the  government  stores  deposited  on  the  outside.  As  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  had  disdained  to  return  any  answer  to  the  first  message,  it  was 
followed  by  a  second,  which  threatened  that  if  the  gates  of  the  magazine  were 
not  immediately  thi'own  open  the  king  would  send  down  ladders  and  scale  the 
walls.  After  a  short  delay  the  ladders  arrived  and  were  placed  against  the 
south-eastern  turret  The  natives  within  the  establishment  had  previously 
given  proofs  of  insubordination,  and  now  showed  their  determination  to  desert 
by  climbing  over  a  sloped  shed  inside  the  wall,  and  thus  gaining  the  ladders, 
which  enabled  them  to  descend  on  the  other  side.  The  mutineers  then  began 
to  mount,  and  crowded  into  the  inside  of  the  turret,  from  which  they  kept  up 
a  fire  of  musketry.  Meanwhile  the  handful  of  beleaguered  Europeans  were  not 
idle.  As  soon  as  their  assailants  b^an  to  descend  into  the  magazine  they 
opened  upon  them  with  grape  from  four  field  piece&  The  only  persons  that 
could  be  spared  to  man  these  guns  were  Lieutenant  Forrest  and  Conductor 
Buckley,  who  did  not  cease  to  ply  them  till  their  last  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  expended.  The  crisis  had  now  arrived.  The  assailants  had  entered  the 
magazine  at  two  points,  and  in  another  moment  would  possess  themselves  of 
the  guns,  which,  indeed,  even  if  the  ammunition  had  not  been  exhausted,  could 
not  have  been  worked,  as  both  Lieutenant  Forrest  and  Conductor  Buckley  had 
been  disabled,  the  former  by  two  musket-balls  which  struck  his  left  hand,  and 
the  other  by  a  musket-ball  which  lodged  in  his  arm  above  the  elbow.  At  this 
moment,  half- past  three  P.M.,  Lieutenant  Willoughby  gave  the  order,  and 
Conductor  Buckley  repeating  it  by  the  preconcerted  signal,  Conductor  Scully 
Vol.  III.  2$S 


and 
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A.D.  1857.  applied  the  match.  By  the  explosion  which  instantly  followed  hundreds  of  the 
mutineers  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  suffered  the  death  they  had  so  richly 
Signal  merited  Unfortunately  none  of  the  heroic  defenders  were  permitted  to  escape 
JJ^i^'  without  severe  injury.  "Conductor  Scidly,"  says  Lieutenant  Forrest,  "was  so 
ttT^l^iI^^  dreadfully  wounded  that  his  escape  was  impossible.  I  saw  him  after  the 
^®  f*       explosion,  but  his  face  and  head  were  so  burned  and  contused  that  I  don't 

Delhi.  *  ' 

think  life  could  have  long  remained  in  him."  Among  the  others  who  perished 
were  several  European  women  and  children,  who  had  fled  to  the  magazine  at 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  Lieutenants  WUloughby  and  Forrest 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Main  Guard  at  the  Cashmere  gate.  The  latter  even- 
tually escaped,  but  the  former,  probably  retarded  in  his  flight  by  the  injuries 
he  had  received,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers  on  the  road  to  Meerut  and 
was  barbarously  murdered.  Lieutenant  Raynor  and  Conductor  Buckley,  who 
had  sought  the  same  place  by  a  different  direction,  were  more  fortunate  in 
reaching  it. 
TJi®   .  Delhi  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  and  the  king, 

regularly  throwing  off  any  disguise  which  he  had  previously  worn,  formally  accepted  the 
sovereignty  which  was  tendered  to  him.  On  the  very  evening  of  the  outbreak, 
a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  announced  the  fisict,  and  on  the  following 
day,  a  silver  throne,  which  had  been  in  disuse  since  1842,  having  been  brought 
into  the  hall  of  audience,  the  king  took  his  seat  upon  it,  received  the  homage 
of  the  chiefs,  and  began  to  issue  royal  orders.  His  eldest  son,  Mirza  Moghul, 
became  commander-in-chief,  and  various  other  sons  received  appointments 
accordant  with  their  assumed  dignities  During  the  first  tumultuous  proceedings, 
there  was  some  reason  to  allege  that  the  massacres  had  received  no  countenance 
at  court,  and  were  entirely  owing  to  the  blood-thii-sty  rabble,  which  it  was  then 
impossible  to  restrain;  but  a  deed  of  horror  must  now  be  related  which 
completely  destroys  this  excuse,  and  proves  that  the  king  and  his  sons  were 
capable  of  repeating,  in  cool  blood,  the  worst  atrocities  that  had  yet  been 
perpetrated.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  some  Europeans  who  fled  to 
the  palace  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  an  asylum.  Others  had  been  brought 
thither  as  prisoners,  till  the  whole  number  exceeded  fifty.  The  recesses  of  ihe 
palace  were  sufficiently  large  to  have  concealed  them  all,  had  they  been  ten 
times  more  numerous,  and  the  king  had  only  to  give  the  order,  which  would 
by  this  means  have  secured  their  personal  safety.  The  suggestion  was  actually 
made  to  him,  but  he  declined  to  accede  to  it^  and  shut  them  up  in  a  place, 
which  Mrs.  Aldwell  thus  describes:  ''We  were  all  confined  in  one  room,  very 
dark,  with  only  one  door,  and  no  window  or  other  opening.  It  was  not  fit  for 
the  residence  of  any  human  being,  much  less  for  the  number  of  us  who  were 
there.  We  were  very  much  crowded  together,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
'sepoys,  and  every  one  who  took  a  fancy  to  do  so,  coming  and  frightening  the 
children,  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  close  the  one  door  we  had,  which  then 
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left  us  without  light  or  air.  The  sepoys  used  to  come  with  their  muskets  a.d.i867. 
loaded  and  bayonets  fixed,  and  ask  us  whether  we  would  consent  to  become 
Mahometans,  and  also  slaves,  if  the  king  granted  us  our  lives ;  but  the  king's  Horrid 
special  armed  retainers,  from  which  the  guard  over  us  was  alwajrs  furnished,  Em^^° 
incited  the  sepoys  to  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  our  lives,  saying  we  ^^^^^ 
should  be  cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  given  as  food  to  the  kites  and  crows."  ""^^^  ***^ 
The  agony  in  which  the  prisoners  were  thus  kept  was  only  preliminary  to  a  th«  pahuje. 
horrid  sacrifice.  In  the  Court  Diary,  giving  by  authority  an  account  of  the 
daily  occurrences  at  the  palace,  there  is  the  following  entry  for  the  16th  of 
May:  "The  king  held  his  court  in  the  special  hall  of  audience:  forty- nine 
English  werQ  prisoners,  and  the  army  demanded  that  they  should  be  given 
over  to  them  for  slaughter.  The  king  delivered  them  up,  saying,  *  The  army 
may  do  as  they  please.'"  Although  the  infamous  sanction  thus  appears  not  to 
have  been  formally  given  till  the  16th,  the  fate  destined  for  the  prisoners  was 
so  well  known  that  it  was  openly  talked  of  in  Delhi  at  least  two  days  before. 
Accordingly,  a  native  eye-witness  of  the  whole  proceedings  bears  the  following 
testimony :  *'  I  heard  of  it  two  days  before  the  occurrence ;  it  was  said  the 
Europeans  would  be  killed  in  two  days,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  day  it  was. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  slaughter  arriving,  great  crowds  of  people  were  flocking 
to  the  palace  about  ten  A.M.  I  entered  with  them."  What  are  we  to  think  of 
a  people  who  could  thus  crowd  to  witness  a  spectacle  almost  too  horrible  for 
description,  and  keep  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  perpetrated  as  a  holiday? 
Mrs.  Aldwell  and  her  three  children  were  the  only  European  prisoners  who 
escaped.  When  taken,  she  and  they  were  disguised  as  Mahometans,  and  she 
had  afterwards  managed  to  complete  the  disguise  by  learning  and  teaching 
them  the  Mahometan  confession  of  faith.  In  this  way  they  passed  as  Mussul- 
mans from  Cashmere,  and  were  specially  excepted,  when  the  order  arrived  to 
bring  out  the  other  victims.  "  The  women  and  children,"  says  Mrs.  Aldwell, 
"  began  crying,  saying  they  knew  they  were  going  to  be  murdered,  but  the 
Mahometans  swore  on  the  Koran,  and  the  Hindoos  on  the  Jumna,  that  such 
was  not  the  case ;  that  they  wanted  to  give  them  a  better  residence,  and  that 
the  one  they  were  in  would  be  converted  into  a  magazine.  On  this  they  went 
out,  were  counted,  but  I  do  not  know  the  number;  a  rope  was  thrown  round 
to  encircle  the  whole  group,  the  same  as  prisoners  are  usually  kept  together 
when  on  the  move;  and  in  this  manner  they  were  taken  out  of  my  sight."  All 
the  victims  thus  marched  off*  were,  with  four  exceptions,  women  and  children. 
The  subsequent  massacre  is  thus  narrated  by  a  native  eye-witness: — "On 
reaching  the  first  court-yard,  I  saw  the  prisoners  all  standing  together, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  king  s  special  armed  retainers,  or  what  you  may 
term  his  body-guard,  and  some  of  the  infantry  mutineers.  I  did  not  observe 
any  signal  orders  given;  but  on  a  sudden  the  men  just  mentioned  drew  their 
8Words»  and  all  simultaneously  attacked  the  prisoners,  and  continued  cutting 
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AD.  1857.  at  them  till  they  had  killed  them  all  There  were  at  least  100  or  150  men 
employed  in  this  work  of  slaughter.**     Shortly  afterwards,  "the  bodies  were 

Mamcreat  laden  on  two  carts  and  thrown  into  the  river."  Such  was  the  nature  and  such 
were  the  first-fruits  of  the  revolt  in  Delhi  Before  proceeding  to  give  an 
account  of  the  retribution  which  awaited  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  principal  localities  in  which  about  the  same  time  similar  outbreaks  occurred, 
and  thus  furnish  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  rebellion  was  carried, 
before  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  to  curb  or  suppress  it 
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fHE  outbreak  at  Meerut,  and  the  entrance  of  the  mutineers  into 
Delhi,  operated  as  a  common  signal  to  all  the  native  regiments 
throughout  Bengal,  and  accordingly,  in  many  localities  the 
intelligence  was  no  sooner  received  than  a  determination  was 
evinced  to  follow  the  same  course.  The  utmost,  therefore,  that 
state  of  could  bc  doDc  by  the  British  authorities  while  preparing  for  the  worst,  was  to 
^  PunjTb.  interpose  obstacles  to  immediate  action,  and  diminish  the  means  of  mischief 
which  the  sepoys  possessed,  by  depriving  them  of  their  arms.  Nowhere  was 
this  policy  more  quickly  adopted  and  more  vigorously  carried  out  than  in  the 
Punjab.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  authorities  there 
possessed  peculiar  advantagea  The  recent  annexation  of  the  country,  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  dictated  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  firm  grasp 
of  it,  and  hence  the  troops  within  it  amounted  to  59,656.  Of  these  10,326 
were  Europeans,  13,430  Punjabees,  and  35,900  Hindoostanees,  chiefly  sepoya 
The  last,  though  outmmibering  the  other  two  classes,  were  so  situated  as  to  be 
incapable  of  combined  action,  and  were  moreover  aware  that  they  could  not 
carry  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  along  with  them,  as  they  might  have 
hoped  to  do  in  Bengal.  They  were  in  what  they  regarded  as  a  foreign  country, 
and  the  probability  therefore  was,  that  if  they  did  venture  on  mutiny,  it 
would  be  not  merely  to  encounter  a  European  force,  but  to  be  hunted  down  by 
a  hostile  population.  The  advantages  which  government  thus  possessed  in  the 
Punjab  were  admirably  turned  to  account  by  the  authorities^  and  the  province 
from  which  at  one  time  danger  was  most  apprehended,  not  only  remained 
comparatively  tranquil,  but  became  mainly  instrumental  in  the  final  suppression 
of  the  mutiny. 
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The  Meerut  outbreak  and  the  possession  of  Delhi  by  the  mutineers  were  ad. isst. 
made  known  at  Lahore  by  telegraph  on  the  12th  of  May.  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
the  diief-commissioner,  was  then  at  Rawal  Fiudee,  situated  about  150  miles  to  cnticai 
the  N.N.W.,  and  owing  to  a  stoppage  of  the  telegraph  could  not  be  instan-  ^pi^jlb. 
taneously  communicated  with.  Immediate  action  was  however  felt  to  be 
necessary.  General  disafiection  among  the  sepoys  was  notorious,  and  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  of  the  mutiny,  they  would 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  take  part  in  it.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  judicial 
commissioner,  therefore,  at  once  assumed  the  necessary  responsibility,  and 
having  summoned  a  council  of  the  leading  authorities,  civil  and  military, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  native  troops  comparatively  innocuous 
by  depriving  them  at  least  of  their  ammunition  and  percussion  caps,  if  not 
by  disarming  them  entirely.  The  latter,  the  bolder  and  more  effectual  course, 
was  preferred,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
native  regiments  then  in  the  large  military  cantonment  of  Mean  Meer,  situated 
about  six  miles  from  Lahore,  were  the  16th,  26th,  and  49th,  and  the  8th  light 
cavalry.  To  control  and  overawe  all  these  regiments,  the  European  force  con- 
sisted only  of  her  majesty's  81st,  mustering  about  850  men,  and  two  troops  of 
Compan/s  horse-artillery.  But  only  a  portion  of  these  could  be  employed  vigotoiu 
in  the  important  operation  of  disarming.  In  providing  for  the  security  of  adopted  by 
Lahore,  which  was  itself  a  focus  of  mischief,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  gomJj^ 
barracks,  so  many  European  troops  were  withdrawn,  that  the  whole  number 
brought  to  the  parade-ground  was  not  more  than  300.  When  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  small  force,  and  the  dozen  guns  of  horse-artillery  accompanying 
them,  the  sepoys,  though  mustering  about  3500,  did  not  venture  to  risk  a 
combat,  and  at  once  obeyed  the  order  to  pile  their  anna  The  security  derived 
from  this  decisive  act  of  disarming  extended  much  further  than  the  removal 
of  the  immediate  danger.  It  dealt  with  the  Asiatic  mind  in  the  manner 
which  has  always  proved  effectual,  and  while  it  confinmed  the  well-disposed, 
deterred  many  whose  hearts  were  full  of  treachery  from  engaging  in  any  overt 
act  of  rebellion.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  disarming  was  not 
effected  an  hour  too  soon.  A  plot  had  been  formed  for  seizing  the  fort  of 
Lahore  and  massacring  all  the  Europeans  there  and  at  Mean  Meer,  and  was 
on  the  very  eve  of  execution,  when  it  was  thus  most  providentially  frustrated. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  mutiny,  Mr.  Montgomery  sent  off*  an  Blunder  at 
express  to  Ferozepoor  to  intimate  the  event  to  Brigadier  Innes.  The  intima- 
tion, which  reached  that  officer  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  seems  not  to  have 
impressed  him  so  deeply  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  arsenal  under  his 
charge  contained  immense  military  stores,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  for  its  security,  but  the  native  regiments, 
the  45th  and  57th,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  and  immediately  showed 
how  little  they  deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.     On  this  subject  the 
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AD.  1857.  opinion  given  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  his  report  on  the  mutiny  in  the  Punjab, 
is  decisive : — "  On  the  British  side  affairs  were  badly  managed.  It  was  fortu- 
Biunderat  nate  that  the  European  barracks  were  close  to  the  arsenal,  into  which  building 
a  company  of  Europeans  were  introduced,  just  before  it  was  assailed  by  the 
native  infantry.  But  after  the  arsenal  had  been  secured  and  the  mutineers 
repulsed,  they  were  allowed  to  return  and  burn  buildings  in  the  cantonment 
at  their  pleasure  during  the  whole  night  of  the  14th  May.  No  adequate  efforts 
were  made  to  destroy  or  even  to  punish  them.  Even  those  who,  in  their  flight 
from  the  station  towards  Delhi,  had  been  seized  by  the  police  and  the  country 

people,  were  not  brought  to  trial  until  reiterated 
orders  to  that  effect  had  been  issued.  But  un- 
fortunately at  Ferozepoor  errors  did  not  end 
here;  for  when,  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
above  occurrences,  the  10th  light  cavalry  were 
disarmed,  their  horses  were  not  taken  away. 
When,  however,  the  taking  of  the  horses  was 
insisted  on  at  last,  the  troopers  had  a  fiill  oppor- 
tunity of  concocting  their  plans  for  an  outbreak; 
for  the  order  about  the  horses,  instead  of  being 
kept  secret,  wad  formally  copied  and  circulated 
in  the  regimental  order-book."  Happily,  not- 
B«  Jomt  lawrewok,  o.c.b.  withstanding  this  tissue  of  blunders,  no  massacre 

of  Europeans  was  perpetrated. 
Another  At  Umballa  the  native  troops  had  for  some  time  given  proofe  of  disaffection. 

blunder  at  ,  .  or 

Umballa.  As  early  as  the  19th  of  April  mysterious  fires  began  to  occur,  and  were  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  sepoys.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  prediction 
was  current  in  the  5th  and  60th  native  infantry  stationed  there,  "that  in  the 
following  week  blood  would  be  shed  at  Delhi  or  Umballa,  and  that  a  general 
rising  would  take  place;"  and  only  two  days  afterwards,  the  10th,  the  day  of 
the  fatal  Meerut  outbreak,  as  if  they  had  feared,  that  others  might  anticipate 
them  in  fulfilling  the  prediction,  both  of  the  above  regiments  rushed  simul- 
taneously to  their  bells  of  arms,  and  began  loading  their  muskets.  They  were 
afterwards  induced  to  desist,  but  the  portion  of  the  60th  stationed  as  a  guard 
over  the  treasury  persisted  in  retaining  their  arms  during  the  whole  day. 
Strange  to  say,  this  overt  act  of  mutiny  was  unconditionally  forgiven  by  the 
military  authorities,  and  the  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  was, 
that  large  portions  of  these  regiments  afterwards  joined  the  rebels  at  DelliL 

The  above  blunders  committed  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  were 
fortunately  only  exceptions  to  the  judicious  management  generally  evinced  in 
the  same  quarters.  The  important  fort  and  arsenal  of  Philour,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Jullunder  Doab,  was  happily  saved  by  throwing  in  a  company  of  European 
infantry  and  some  European  artillerymen   into  the  fort,  and  dispossessing 
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the  native  troops  before  they  had  time  to  give  effect  to  the  treachery  which  ad. mr. 
they  had  for  some  time  been  meditating.     The  same  promptitude  of  action  also 
saved  the  fort  of  Govindghur.     This  fort,  besides  being  the  most  central  and  Fort  of 
most  important  stronghold  in  the  Punjab,  completely  commanded  Amritsur,  saved. 
the  religious  capital  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  hence  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  that  quarter.     At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  it  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  69th  native  infantry, 
and  only  seventy  European  artillerymen.     The  latter  must  have  been  over- 
powered had  they  not  been  reinforced  by  half  a  company  of  her  majesty's  8Ist 
hurried  over  in  ehaa  or  native  one-horse  gigs  firom  Lahore.    What  the  former 
would  have  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  afterwards  became 
necessary  to  disarm  them. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  when  the  telegraph  announced  the  outbreak,  the  forces  state  of  af- 
occupying  the  Peshawer  valley  consisted  of  about  2800  European  and  8000  peahawar" 
native  soldiers,  with  18  field  guns  and  a  mounted  battery.  Immediately  on  ^*"*^* 
the  receipt  of  the  disastrous  intelligence,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  John  Nicholson,  then  deputy-commissioner  at  Peshawer,  to  form  a  move- 
able column  of  picked  troops.  At  the  same  time  orders  were  issued  for  the 
rigid  examination  of  all  sepoy  correspondence  at  the  post-office.  For  some  time 
the  disaffection  of  the  64th  native  in&ntry  forming  part  of  the  Peshawer  con- 
tingent had  been  notorious,  and  therefore  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to 
cripple  it  for  intrigue,  by  breaking  it  up  into  detachments,  and  marching  them 
off  to  isolated  outposts.  While  thus  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  district,  the 
general  .interest  was  not  forgotten;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  the  guide  corps,  which 
has  since  so  greatly  distinguished  itself,  quitted  its  cantonment  at  Murdan  six 
hours  after  it  got  the  order,  and  the  next  morning  had  accomplished  the  distance 
of  thirty  miles  to  Attock,  while  hurrying  on  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
Delhi  Meantime  the  news  of  the  outbreak  having  become  known  to  the  sepoys, 
a  rapid  change  took  place  in  their  demeanour,  and  their  mutinous  intentions 
could  no  longer  be  disguised.  Precautions  were  accordingly  taken.  The 
treasure,  amounting  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  was  removed 
from  the  centre  of  cantonments  to  the  fort  outside,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
garrisoned  by  Europeans.    The  inspection  of  native  correspondence,  at  the  post-  Mutinoui 

001 1'QSpOll' 

office,  was  now  making  ominous  revelations.  Letters  addressed  to  soldiers  of  cumoe 
the  64th,  revelled  in  descriptions  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Hindoostan  on 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Feringhees,  and  contained  messages  from 
their  relatives,  urging  them  to  emulate  the  example.  Another  letter,  which  did 
not  pass  through  the  post-office,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brigadier  Cotton, 
commanding  at  Peshawer,  was  a  formal  communication  from  part  of  the  51  st 
native  infantry  stationed  there  to  the  64th.  After  some  preliminary  saluta- 
tions, it  proceeded  thus: — "  The  cartridge  will  have  to  be  beaten  on  tiie  22d 
instant.     Of  this  you  are  hereby  infoimed.     This  is  addressed  to  you  by  the 
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AT).  1857.  whole  regiment.  0  brothers!  the  religion  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  is  all 
one.     Therefore  all  you  soldiers  should  know  this.     Here  all  the  sepoys  are  at 

Mutinou     the  bidding  of  the  jemadar,  soubahdar-major,  and  havildar-major.     All  are 

denoe  discouteut  witli  this  business,  whether  small  or  great  What  more  need  be 
Mrritten?  Do  as  you  think  best  High  and  low  send  their  obeisance,  benedic- 
tion^ salutation,  and  service/'  It  was  added  by  another  hand.  "  The  above  is 
the  state  of  affairs  here.  In  whatever  way  you  can  manage  it,  come  in  to 
Peshawer  on  the  21st  instant  Thoroughly  understand  that  point  In  fact  eat 
there  and  drink  here.''  The  authorities  thus  made  aware  of  the  plot,  and  the 
veiy  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  were  able  to  counterwork  it,  though  not 
entirely  to  prevent  overt  acts  of  mutiny.  On  the  21st,  the  day  appointed,  a 
part  of  the  55th,  on  duty  at  the  Attock  feny,  suddenly  quitted  their  post  and 

outbwakat  marched  away  towards  Nowshera.     On  the  way  they  were  joined,  by  a  detach- 

Attock  and 

NowBheiB.  ment  of  the  24th  native  infantry,  who  were  escorting  commissariat  stores  to 
Peshawer.  Major  Verner,  commanding  at  Nowshera,  informed  by  an  express 
of  their  approach,  was  able  to  intercept  and  disarm  them.  This  success, 
however,  only  proved  the  signal  to  a  more  serious  outbreak,  for  the  moment  be 
re-entered  Nowshera  with  his  prisoners,  three  companies  of  the  55th  stationed 
there  came  to  the  rescue,  and  having  succeeded,  broke  open  the  regimental 
magazine,  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition,  and  having  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Gabool,  hastened  off  in  the  direction  of  Murdan,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  55th  was  stationed.  The  whole  immediately  fraternized,  and  tbe 
mutiny  of  the  regiment  was  complete. 
DwiMTe  After  such  overt  acts  a  general  disarming  of  the  native  troops  could  no 

dfsarmiiig.  longer  be  delayed  It  began  with  the  regiments  stationed  at  Peshawer, 
consisting  of  the  5th  light  cavalry,  and  the  24th,  27th,  and  51st  native  in&ntry. 
Another  regiment,  the  21st  native  infantry,  was  exempted,  because  an  infantry 
regiment  seemed  indispensable  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  station,  and  Uiis 
one  had  hitherto  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  mutineera  Besides  the  above 
there  were  two  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry,  tiie  7th  and  18th.  These  also 
were  exempted  for  similar  reasons,  though  not  without  considerable  hesitation, 
as  the  fidelity  of  the  foimer  of  the  two  was  already  shaken,  and  that  of  the 
latter  was  at  least  problematical  The  case  then  stood  thus.  Four  native 
regiments  were  to  be  disarmed,  and  three,  who  were  to  be  spectators  of  tbe 
operation,  were  by  no  means  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  more  incUned  to 
oppose  than  to  assist  in  it.  The  European  regiments  were  the  70th  and  87th, 
and  these,  with  the  artillery,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  took  up  positions  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  cantonment.  The  measure  had  been  resolved,  and  was 
carried  out  with  so  much  promptitude  that  the  native  troops,  however  much 
inclined  to  resist,  were  too  faint-hearted  to  venture  upon  it,  and  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  next  step  necessary  was  to  deal  with  the  55th  native  in&ntiy. 
who  had  mutinied  at  Murdan.      Near  midnight  of  the  23d,  a  force  of  800 
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European  infantry,  260  iiTegular  cavalry,  horse-levies  and  police,  and  eight  a.d.  issr. 


guns^  left  Peshawer  under  command  of  Colonel  Chute  of  her  majesty^s  70th, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Nicholson  as  political  officer.  At  sunrise  of  the  25th,  Niohoifton 
this  force,  increased  by  a  detachment  from  Nowshera  under  Major  Yaughan,  matineen. 
was  descried  approaching  Murdan.  The  mutineers  no  sooner  heard  the  intel- 
ligence than  they  rushed  from  the  fort  and  fled  tumultuously  towards  the 
hills  of  Swat.  They  had  got  so  far  ahead  before  the  pursuit  commenced,  and 
the  ground  was  so  rugged,  that  the  guns  of  their  pursuers  were  never  brought 
within  ranga  They  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity; 
for  Colonel  Nicholson,  hunying  forward  with  a  party  of  troopers,  succeeded  in 
overtaking  them.  Thus  brought  to  bay  the  mutineers  faced  about,  and  a 
desperate  encounter  took  place,  but  not  with  doubtful  issue.  Nicholson's 
impetuous  charge  drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  they  fled,  scattering  them- 
selves over  the  country  in  companies  and  sections.  The  pursuit  was  continued, 
and  with  so  much  success,  that  before  the  day  closed  120  had  been  slain  and 
150  made  prisoners. 

While  the  mutiny  was  thus  either  anticipated  by  disarming,  or  curbed  and  Mutiny  in 
punished  by  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  in  the  Punjab,  it  made  mpid  and 
alarming  progress  in  other  quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  9th  native 
infantry  was  distributed  in  the  Doab  in  four  detachments — ^three  companies 
being  stationed  at  Alighur,  three  at  Mjmpoorie,  three  at  Etawah,  and  one 
at  Boolundshuhur.  Hitherto  the  confidence  of  the  European  officers  in  the 
fidelity  ot  the  regiment  had  been  unbounded,  and  though  they  could  not  but 
feel  some  anxiety  after  they  had  been  startled  by  the  disastrous  intelligence 
from  Meerut  and  Delhi,  their  hope  still  was  that,  however  faithless  others  might 
be,  their  men  would  prove  an  honourable  exception.  And  there  certainly 
seemed  to  be  good  grounds  for  this  charitable  judgment.  At  Alighur,  where 
the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  were  established,  the  soldiers,  so  far  from 
sympathizing  with  the  mutineers,  had  readily  assisted  in  hunting  down  some 
troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry,  who,  after  taking  part  in  the  atrocities  at  Meerut, 
had  wandered  into  their  neighbourhood,  probably  in  search  of  plunder.  They 
had  given  a  still  stronger  proof  of  fidelity,  by  not  only  refrising  to  listen  to  a 
Brahmin,  who  had  come  among  them  as  a  secret  agent  to  incite  them  to 
mutiny,  but  by  taking  him  prisoner  and  handing  him  over  to  their  com- 
mander. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  thus  acting  they  were  only  seeking  a 
cover  to  their  real  designs.  The  probability  rather  is  that  up  to  this  time, 
though  they  may  have  been  shaken  by  the  sinister  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  them,  they  had  not  formed  any  decided  resolution,  but  were  waiting  the 
course  of  events  in  that  dubious  vacillating  state  where  any  sudden  impulse 
from  either  side  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  We  accordingly  learn  that  it 
was  an  impulse  of  this  nature  which  actually  determined  them.  The  Brahmin, 
for  his  attempt  to  seduce  them,  had  been  condemned  to  die,  and  they  had  stood 
Vol.  III.  299 
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A.D.  1867.  on  the  parade  ground  when  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  without 
betraying  any  particular  emotion.     Unfortunately,  the  lifeless  body  was  still 

Mutiny  in  hanging  on  the  gallows,  when  some  soldiers  who  had  been  absent  on  duty 
arrived  Far  from  participating  in  the  apparent  apathy  of  their  comrades,  the 
sight  filled  them  with  indignation,  and  one  of  their  number  stepping  from  the 
ranks,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows,  exclaimed — '*  That  man  is  a  martyr."  No 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  the  whole  soldiers  present,  as  if  seized 
by  a  sudden  frenzy,  rushed  forth  shouting  defiance,  proceeded  directly  to  the 
treasury,  plundered  it,  burst  open  the  jail,  liberating  all  the  prisoners,  and  then 
took  the  highroad  to  Delhi.  As  there  were  no  European  troops  present,  no 
resistance  could  be  offered  to  their  proceedings,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  mention 
that  no  blood-thirstiness  was  manifested,  and  no  lives  were  taken.  This  out- 
break, which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  May,  was  forthwith  responded  to  by 
the  other  three  detachments — ^hy  that  of  Mynpoorie  on  the  22d,  of  Etawah  on 
the  23d,  and  of  Boolundshuhur  on  the  24th.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
details  of  each,  though  honourable  notice  is  certainly  due  to  a  young  officer. 
Lieutenant  de  Kantzow,  who,  undeterred  either  by  threats  or  actual  violence, 
kept  his  post  at  Mynpoorie,  and  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  the  mutineers 
to  depart  without  plundering  the  ti'easury. 

Tiw  mutiny        After  theso  revolts  in  the  Doab,  nearly  a  week  elapsed  without  any  other 

in  Hurra-  ^  ^ 

UQA,  Nufl-  actual  rismg,  and  many  were  sanguine  enough  to  miagine  that  the  insurree- 
ILd  Rohii-  tionary  spirit  had  nearly  expended  itself.  And  there  is  some  ground  to  believe 
that  could  Delhi  have  been  at  this  time  wrested  from  the  mutineers  by  a 
sudden  onset,  and  a  signal  retribution  inflicted  for  the  atrocities  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty,  the  revolt  would  have  received  its  death-blow.  The  recapture 
of  Delhi,  however,  by  any  troops  which  could  be  hastily  mustered  for  the 
purpose  was  impossible,  and  the  continued  possession  of  the  old  Mogul  capital 
by  the  insurgents  gave  a  new  and  irresistible  stimulus  to  revolt.  All  at  once, 
after  a  short  and  delusive  interval,  a  simultaneous  burst  of  insurrection  took 
place,  though  in  localities  so  widely  distant  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  in 
consequence  of  previous  concert.  On  this  recommencement,  the  first  display  of 
open  violence  occurred  in  the  towns  of  Hansi  and  Hissar,  in  the  district  of 
Hurreana,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  that  of  Delhi  There,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  the  Hurreana  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  4th  irregular  cavalry 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny,  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
Europeans,  and  were  guilty  of  deeds  as  atrocious  as  any  that  had  yet  been 
perpetrated.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the  remote  locality  of 
Nusseembad,  situated  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Ajmere,  in  the  very  centre  of 
Rajpootana,  two  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infantry,  the  15th  and  the  30th, 
together  with  a  company  of  Bengal  native  artillery,  proceeded  to  execute  the 
mutinous  designs  of  which  they  had  previously  given  many  indications.  One 
of  their  first  steps  was  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  guns.     They  were 
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not^  however,  pennitted  to  retain  them  without  a  struggle.  The  first  Bombay  a.d.  imt. 
light  cavalry  (lancers),  showing  how  little  sympathy  the  army  of  that  presidency 
had  with  that  of  Bengal,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  repeatedly  charged  the  outbreak  »t 
mutineers.  It  was  unhappily  without  success.  The  disparity  of  numbers  was 
too  great,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Beawr,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-wesi  During  the  struggle  several  of  the 
European  officers  had  fiEdlen,  but  the  survivors,  together  with  the  other 
European  "residents,  protected  by  the  lancers,  were  enabled  to  make  their 
escape.  A  still  more  formidable  outbreak  had,  in  the  meantime^  occurred  at 
BareiUy,  the  capital  of  Kohilcund.  Having  recounted  the  many  wrongs  which 
the  Bohillas  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  iniquitous  compact  made  between 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  there  was 
something  retributive  in  the  vengeance  which  they  took  on  this  occasion, 
though  the  parties  who  suffered  were  certainly  not  the  wrong-doers.  The 
troops  stationed  here  were  the  18th  an4  68th  Bengal  native  infantry,  the  8th 
irregular  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  native  artillery.  Their  disaffection  was 
well  known,  and  they  had  so  little  attempted  to  disguise  it,  that  the  European 
women  and  children  had  been  removed  for  safety  to  the  hill  station  of  Nynee 
TaL  The  evil  day  was  however  postponed  by  dexterous  management,  and  the 
excitement  which  for  some  days  threatened  immediate  violence,  had  so  far 
subsided  that  the  danger  seemed,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  be  passing  away. 
The  sepoys  themselves  employed  all  the  arts  of  Asiatic  treachery  in  counten-  Trewhorof 
ancing  this  delusioa  Professing  deep  contrition  for  having  been  misled  by 
evil  counsel,  they  were  now  only  anxious  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten, 
and  they  requested,  as  a  proof  of  restored  confidence,  that  the  women  and 
children  who  had  been  sent  off  to  Nynee  Tal  should  return.  With  this 
request  the  British  authorities  were  not  so  infatuated  as  to  comply;  but 
Brigadier  Sibbald  was  so  fiir  imposed  upon  that  he  wrote  to  the  government, 
assuring  them,  in  confident  termef,  of  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  provided  their 
fears  were  set  at  rest  by  an  assurance  that  they  were  not  to  be  punished  for 
any  previous  irregularities.  The  brigadier's  letter  could  scarcely  have  reached 
its  destination,  when  the  sepoys  proved  the  hoUowness  of  all  their  professions, 
and  he  himself  became  one  of  their  first  victims.  Having,  like  their  fellow- 
traitors  at  Meerut,  fixed  on  a  Sunday,  they  rose  by  preconcerted  signal  on  the 
Slst  of  May,  and  at  once  commenced  the  work  of  murder  and  devastation,  by 
opening  on  their  officers  both  with  grape  and  musketry,  firing  the  bungalows, 
plundering  the  treasury,  and  throwing  open  the  jail,  which  contained  nearly 
3000  prisoners.  These  mingling  with  a  populace  notoriously  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  in  India,  had  full  scope  to  commit  every  form  of  outraga  The  . 
insurrection  being  thus  completely  triumphant,  soon  found  fitting  representa- 
tives, both  of  the  military  and  the  civil  authority — of  the  former,  in  the  person 
of  Ruktawar  Khan,  soubahdar  of  artillery,  who,  assuming  the  rank  of  general, 
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AD.  1857.  paraded  the  city  in  the  carriage  of  the  murdered  brigadier,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staflF;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the  person  of  Khan  Bahadur  Ehon,  a 
Atrocities     retired  native  judge,  who  repaid  his  obligation  to  the  British  goyemment, 
I^rSiSJ^  which  had  pensioned  him,  by  turning  traitor,  and  employing  the  forms  of  law 
jehMipoor.  ^  murder  its  officers.    In  this  way  two  of  the  European  judges,  charged  with 
imaginary  crimes,  were  subjected  to  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  condemned  to  death, 
and  immediately  executed.     The  example  of  Bareilly  was  speedily  followed  at 
Moradabad  and  Shahjehanpoor,  the  other  principal  military  stations  of  Bohil- 
cund.     At  Moradabad  the  29th  native  in&ntry,  more  avaricious  than  blood- 
thirsty, were  so  intent  on  plunder  that  they  allowed  their  officers  to  escape. 
It  was  otherwise  at  Shahjehanpoor,  where  the  28th  native  infantry,  choosing 
the  same  Sunday  as  at  Bareilly,  shot  one  officer  on  the  parade  ground,  and 
then  sent  a  pai*ty  of  murderers  into  the  church.     Notwithstanding  the  sudden- 
ness and  ferocity  of  this  sacril^ous  attack,  the  greater  part  of  Uie  European 
residents  escaped  into  Oude.      Here,  %  however,  instead  of  the  asylum  which 
they  hoped  to  find,  the  whole  party,  men,  women,  and  children,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  savages,  still  worse  than  those  from  whom  they  had  fled,  and  were 
barbarously  massacred  in  the  vicinity  of  Aurungabad. 
Mutiny  at  xhc  mcutiou  of  Oudc,  as  well  as  the  sequence  of  events,  would  now  naturally 

inSdndii'D  lead  us  to  trace  the  course  of  the  revolt  in  that  province,  but  some  advantage 
in  respect  of  arrangement  will  be  gained  by  previously  noticing  the  disastrous 
outbreaks  at  some  other  localities.  We  begin  with  Neemuch,  situated  in  an 
isolated  portion  of  Scindia's  dominions,  near  the  south-east  borders  of  Rajpoo- 
tana,  and,  with  Jhansi,  long  the  capital  of  an  independent  native  principality, 
but  finally  incorporated  with  British  India>  in  accordance  with  the  annexation 
policy,  which  refused  to  recognize  an  adopted  heir.  The  troops  stationed  at 
Neemuch  belonged  to  what  was  designated  the  Qwalior  contingent,  and  there- 
fore did  not  properly  form  part  of  our  Indian  army,  but  they  were  virtually 
included  in  it,  because,  though  nominally  belonging  to  Scindia,  they  were 
provided  by  the  British  government,  in  accordance  with  treaty,  and  commanded 
by  British  officera  Still  the  relations  which  they  bore  to  a  native  prince  gave 
additional  importance  to  their  movements,  as  from  these  an  inference  might  be 
drawn  as  to  the  course  which  the  prince  himself  might  be  disposed  to  take  in 
the  fearful  struggle  which  had  commenced,  and  the  degree  of  control  which  he 
might  be  able  to  exercise,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  As  to  Scindia  personally, 
there  was  indeed  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  outbreak  he  had  come  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  place  his  body-guard 
and  all  his  other  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Colvin,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  North-western  Provinces,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  had  shown  that  the 
fidelity  of  the  Qwalior  contingent,  if  any  efibrts  on  his  part  could  secure  it, 
would  remain  unshaken.  One  more  ominous  feature  was  thus  added  to  the 
revolt,  when  it  appeared  that  the  sepoys  of  the  contingent  fraternized  with 
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those  of  Bengal,  and  would  in  all  probability  follow  their  example.     The  troops  a.d.  i867. 
at  Neemuch  consisted  of  the  7th  and  72d  regiments  of  infantry,  the  Ist  regi-  ' 

nient  of  cavalry,  and  the  4th  company  of  artillery.  For  some  time  symptoms  Mutiny  «t 
of  disaffection  had  been  visibly  manifested,  and  on  the  two  last  days  of  May, 
and  the  1st  of  June,  the  whole  troops  were  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that 
an  actual  rising  was  hourly  expected.  From  some  cause,  however,  it  suddenly 
subsided,  and  the  2d  passed  in  comparative  tranquillity.  On  the  3d  another 
change  took  place,  the  disturbance  became  worse  than  ever,  and  at  last, 
towards  midnight,  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  the  preconcerted  signal,  announced 
that  the  mutiny  had  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  occupied  the 
cantonments  situated  without  the  town,  but  the  fort  within  it  was  garrisoned 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  7th  regiment,  while  the  left  wing  was  stationed  at 
an  hospital  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  The  moment  the  outbreak 
commenced,  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  cantonments  took  part  in  it,  but  the 
7th  regiment  seemed  not  to  have  fully  made  up  their  minds,  and  the  left  wing 
marched  off  in  obedience  to  their  officers,  and  joined  the  right  wing  in  the  fort, 
both  making  loud  protestations  of  unshaken  fidelity.  Meantime  the  work  of 
destruction  went  on  below,  and  many  barbarous  murders  were  committed. 
The  officers  within  the  fort,  looking  down  from  its  ramparts,  saw  the  air  lighted 
up  with  the  flames  of  their  burning  bungalows,  but,  though  held  in  a  torture  of 
suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  their  fellow-officers,  and  the  other  European  residents, 
gave  so  much  credit  to  the  loyal  professions  of  the  garrison,  that  they  scarcely 
doubted  their  own  individual  safety.  On  this  point,  however,  they  were  soon 
undeceived,  for  when  the  mutineers  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  threatened  to 
open  upon  it  with  their  artillery,  a  soubahdar,  who  had  seen  nearly  fifty  years' 
service,  and  to  whom,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  command  of  the 
picket  placed  at  the  gate  had  been  intrusted,  coolly  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
open.  When  the  officers  attempted  to  resist  this  treacherous  order,  they  were 
significantly  reminded  that  they  had  better  look  to  themselves,  since  the 
garrison,  though  disposed  to  fieivour  their  escape,  never  would  nor  could  save 
them  from  the  mutineers  outside,  of  whose  mm*derous  intentions  they  were 
well  awara  This  intimation  left  the  officers  no  alternative  but  flight,  which 
they  accomplished  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

The  mutiny  at  Jhansi  was  of  a  still  more  atrocious  character.     At  this  ^utinj  at 

,  Jluuiai. 

place,  situated  140  miles  south  of  Agra,  near  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Bundelcund,  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  existed,  particularly  among  those 
who  had  foimerly  been  connected  with  the  native  court,  and  regretted  the  loss 
of  their  independence  by  a  course  of  policy  which  seemed  to  them  at  once 
fraudulent  and  violent.  The  ranee,  indeed,  so  far  from  concealing  her  resent- 
ment, had  given  utterance  to  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  form,  by  spuming  the 
pension  allotted  to  her  by  the  British  government.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  when  the  revolt  began  to  spread,  Jhansi  would 
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A  D.  1857.  long  refrain  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  it.  The  only  troops  in  the  place 
were  the  left  wings  of  the  12th  native  and  the  14th  irregular  infantry.     From 

Mutiny  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  an  outbreak  had 
been  imminent,  s&  the  ranee  and  her  advisers  were  suspected  of  tampering  with 
the  sepoys.  But  though  the  wish  to  break  out  into  open  violence  was  visibly 
manifest,  the  fear  of  being  committed  before  success  seemed  certain  sufficed  to 
keep  both  the  sepoys  and  their  tempters  in  check,  and  the  actual  mutiny  did 
not  take  place  till  the  4th  of  June.  The  Europeans,  forewarned  of  their  danger, 
had  fixed  upon  the  fort  as  their  place  of  refrige.  Accordingly,  when  the  alarm 
was  given,  they  rushed  to  it  with  one  accord.  ITie  prospect  befoi-e  them  was 
fearful  Their  whole  number,  women  and  children  included,  amounted  only  to 
fifty-five,  and  how  were  these  to  withstand  the  hundreds  of  blood-thirsty 
wretches  by  whom  they  were  beset?  The  struggle  at  once  commenced,  and 
the  heroic  band,  fighting  for  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  made  good 
their  defence  for  four  days.  At  last,  when  their  resources  had  begun  to  fail, 
and  their  position  was  nearly  desperate,  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy 
appeared.     The  ranee  sent  her  artillery  and  elephants,  and  the  gates,  though 

Horrible  strougly  barricaded,  were  forced.  By  retiring  into  some  of  the  buildings,  it 
might  still  have  been  possible  to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  but  as  an  unconditional 
surrender  mast  speedily  have  been  forced,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
readily  the  terms  were  listened  to,  when  the  mutineers  oflered,  on  the  delivery 
of  the  fort,  to  save  the  lives  of  all  within  it.  This  ofier,  after  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  was  accepted,  and  all  who  had  survived 
the  miseries  of  the  siege,  having  laid  down  their  arms,  were  beginning  to  retire, 
when,  in  utter  violation  of  all  that  had  been  stipulated  and  sworn,  they  were 
seized,  carried  ofi*  to  a  plaee  of  execution,  and  put  to  the  sword,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  with  a  barbarity  too  horrible  for  description. 

Mutiny  at  xt  the  vcry  commencement  of  the  revolt,  some  anxiety  was  felt  for  Agra, 

once  the  capital  of  all  India,  and  still  the  capital  of  the  North-western  Provinces. 
Fortunately,  indeed,  it  had  not,  like  Delhi,  been  left  destitute  of  European 
troops,  and  it  was  therefore  certain  that,  happen  what  might,  it  would  not  fall 
like  that  city  without  a  struggle.  The  troops  stationed  in  it  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  were  the  3d  European  fusiliers,  a  troop  of  European  artillery,  and 
two  sepoy  regiments,  the  44th  and  67th  native  infantry.  Among  the  latter, 
when  the  first  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  arrived,  the  excitement  was  extreme, 
and  the  mischief  which  they  meditated  was  indicated  by  numerous  incendiary 
firea  Their  object  in  raising  them  apparently  was  to  lure  the  European  troops 
to  their  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  take  advantage 
of  their  absence  while  thus  employed,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fort 
If  this  was  the  plan,  the  judicious  arrangements  of  the  authorities  defeated  it 
Knowing  that  everything  depended  on  the  possession  of  the  fort,  they  made  its 
security  their  first  object,  and  never  reduced  the  garrison  so  far  as  to  give  any 
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hope  of  attacking  it  with  success.     The  lieutenant-govemor  at  the  same  time  a.d.  im. 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  or  postpone  the  anticipated  outbreak. 
As  early  as  the  14th  of  May,  he  met  the  whole  troops  of  the  station  on  the  suteof 
parade  ground,  and  harangued  them  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  loudest  Agn. 
protestations  of  inviolable  fidelity.     The  sepoys  in  particular  seemed  unable  to 
give  sufficient  utterance  to  their  applause,  and  continued  to  make  the  air  ring 
with  their  cheers  long  after  he  had  retired.     At  this  time  the  depth  of  native 
duplicity  was  so  little  understood,  that  Mr.  Colvin  himself  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  confidently  of  the  effect  which  his  address  had  produced,  and  he  there- 
fore naturally  followed  it   up  with  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  his 
belief  that  **  European  and  native  portions  of  the  military  forces  now  rapidly 
assembling,  will  honourably  and  eagerly  vie  with  each  other  in  the  extirpation 
of  the  traitorous  criminals  who  have  endeavoured  to  sow  utterly  groundless 
distrust  between  the  powerful  and   beneficent  British  government  and  its 
attached  native  soldiery."     The  two  native  regiments  were  on  bad  terms,  and 
Mr.  Colvin,  well  aware  of  the  fact,  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  account  by 
employing  them  as  a  kind  of  mutual  check  upon  each  other.     In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  when,  in  the  end  of  May,  it  became  desirable  to  bring  in  a 
quantity  of  treasure  from  Muttra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west   of  Agra, 
instead  of  sending  Europeans,  who  could  ill  be  spared  for  such  a  purpose, 
he  selected  for  the  service  two  native  companies,  one  from  each  regiment,  in 
the  belief  that  their  hatred  would  not  allow  them  to  be  guilty  of  a  common 
act  of  treachery.     It  proved  otherwisa     No  sooner  were  they  in  possession  of 
the  treasure,  than  they  forgot  their  own  quarrels,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  marched  oft  with  their  plunder  for  Delhi.     The  incident  was  so  far  fortu- 
nate that  it  completely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  and  by  compelling 
them  to  disarm  both  regiments,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence,  undoubtedly 
prevented  a  more  serious  catastrophe. 

While  Agra  thus  narrowly  escaped,  Allahabad,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Mutiny  at 
the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges,  was  subjected  to  a  still  more  fiery  ordeaL  This 
city,  though  justly  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal,  and 
containing  an  arsenal  with  40,000  stand  of  arms,  large  numbers  of  cannon,  and 
vast  military  stores,  had  been  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  native  troops.  A 
few  soldiers,  forming  the  magazine  staff,  were  Europeans,  but  the  garrison 
within  the  fortress  was  composed  of  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  about  400  strong, 
and  a  company  of  the  6th  native  infantry,  while  the  remainder  of  the  latter 
regiment  occupied  the  cantonments.  In  this  state  of  matters  an  assault  by  the 
sepoys  must  have  been  successful,  and  Allahabad,  with  its  immense  military 
stores,  would,  like  Delhi,  have  become  a  stronghold  of  the  mutineers.  Fortu- 
nately the  authorities  were  on  the  alert,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means 
of  reinforcement,  a  body  of  aged  European  invalids,  about  seventy  in  number, 
occupying  the  fort  of  Chunar,  vere  despatched  by  steamer,  and  arrived  in  the 
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very  nick  of  time.  The  company  of  the  6tli  native  infantry,  in  charge  of  the 
principal  gate  of  the  fortress,  had  conspired  to  admit  their  comrades,  when  they 
Mutiny  at  found  themselvcs  suddenly  displaced.  They  endeavoured,  however,  to  make  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  as  a  cover  to  their  treachery,  the  whole  regiment  made 
such  professions  of  fidelity,  that  the  thanks  of  the  governor-general  were 
publicly  conveyed  to  them  on  the  6th  of  June.  Their  gratification  seemed  to 
know  no  boimds,  and  their  cheers  were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  their  deluded 
officers  as  they  sat  at  mess,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  mutiny  had  commenced.  Several  of  them  were  shot  down  before  they 
could  leave  the  mess-room,  and  others  were  barbarously  murdered  as  they 
hastened  to  the  lines,  in  hope  of  quelling  disturbance.  The  Europeans  within 
the  fort,  though  gallantly  supported  by  the  Sikhs,  barely  sufficed  for  its 
protection,  and  hence,  both  within  the  town  and  the*  cantonments^  the  work  of 
plunder  and  devastation  continued  almost  unchecked.  Before  the  mutineers 
left,  after  plundering  the  treasury,  throwing  open  the  jail,  which  contained 
nearly  3000  prisoners,  and  burning  down  the  cantonments,  fifty  Europeans 
had  been  massacred.  The  rest  found  refuge  within  the  fort,  and  were  obliged 
to  remain  there,  as  anarchy  reigned  within  the  city,  and  British  authority  had 
nearly  ceased  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  country  which  skirts  the  Ganges 
from  Allahabad  up  to  Agra. 

About  sixty  miles  below  Allahabad,  and  nearly  due  east  from  it^  stood 
Benares,  the  great  stronghold  of  Hindooism.  If  religion  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  revolt,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  this  was  the  place  of  all 
others  where  it  would  burst  forth  with  the  greatest  fury.  Its  population 
exceeding  180,000  was  notorious  for  turbulence,  and  the  only  troops  in  whom 
full  confidence  could  be  placed  were  190  of  her  majesty's  10th  foot,  and  a  small 
detail  of  artillery,  with  three  guns.  The  native  troops  consisted  of  a  Sikh 
corps,  the  37th  native  infantry,  and  the  13th  irregular  cavalry.  It  was  hoped 
that  both  the  Sikhs  and  the  cavalry  would  remain  faithful  The  37th,  on  the 
contrary,  were  known  to  be  mutinous,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  it  was  resolved 
to  deprive  them  of  their  arma  The  resolution  once  taken  ought  to  have  been 
immediately  executed,  but  was  fixed  only  for  the  5th.  In  the  interval  the 
sepoys,  through  some  unknown  channel  became  aware  of  what  was  intended; 
and  to  increase  the  difficulty  intelligence  arrived  that  at  Azimghur,  a  place 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Benares,  the  17th  native  ih&ntry  had  mutinied 
on  the  3d,  and  decamped  after  seizing  treasure  to  the  amount  of  £170,000. 
Not  a  moment  could  now  be  lost,  and  on  the  4th  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
disarming  was  commenced  by  suddenly  locking  the  bells  or  huts  where  the  arms 
were  kept.  By  this  time  the  sepoys  were  equally  on  the  alert^  and  having 
burst  open  the  doora  of  the  beUs  gained  possession  of  their  arms  by  open  forca 
The  struggle  now  commenced  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Europeans^  mustering 
not  more  than  200,  and  on  the  other  native  troops  to  the  number  of  about  2000. 
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This  immense  disparity  was  compensated  to  the  former  by  the  possession  of  a.d.  mj. 
three  guns,  while  their  opponents  had  none ;  by  their  indomitable  courage,  and 
by  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  native  troops  finally  to  commit  Mutiny  at 
themselves.     It  is  even  said  that  the  Sikhs,  when  they  made  common  cause  suppnwed 
with  the  Bengal  troops,  acted  rather  under  the  influence  of  some  unaccountable 
panic  than  from  any  premeditated  design.     Favoured  by  this  combination  of 
circumstances  the  Europeans  gained  a  comparatively  easy  victory,  only  four, 
one  of  them  the  commander  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  being  killed,  and  twenty- 
one  wounded     This  first  success  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  populace, 
who,  contrary  to  what  had  been  feared,  did  not  venture  to  rise. 

We  now  hasten  towards  Oude,  which  bad  become  and  was  destined  long 
to  be  a  main  centre  of  revolt     Its  first  mutiny,  and  the  suppression  of  it, 
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The  Residency,  Luckkow.— From  riew  in  Illnatrated  London  News. 


have  already  been  described.  As  its  recurrence  sooner  or  later  could  hardly  be  Mutiny  in 
doubted,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  made  diligent  use  of  the  respite  which  he  had 
gained,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  His  head-quarters  were  at  the 
residency  of  Lucknow,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Goomtee.  Beside  it  were  the  treasury  and  the  hospital,  and  a 
number  of  buildings  of  solid  masonrj'-,  occupied  as  dwelling-houses  and  public 
officea  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  was  the  Chowpeyrah  Istubul, 
a  cruciform  building  used  as  barracks  by  her  majesty's  32d,  the  only  European 
infantry  then  in  the  province.  At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  barracks 
stood  another  building  called  the  Kuddum  Easool,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  powder  magazine.  In  the  same  vicinity  were  the  lines  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  military  police.  Immediately  south  of  the  barracks  was  the  Tara 
Kotee  or  observatory,  where  all  the  law  courts  were  concentrated.  About  a 
mile  above  the  residency,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  were  the  Dowlut 
Khana  and  Sheesh  Muhul,  forming  part  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Oude. 
Vol.  III.  870 
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A. D.  1857.   In  the  one  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  brigadier  commanding  the  Oude 


iiTegular  force,  and  in  the  other  a  magazine  containing  many  stands  of  arms 
R(»pective  and  native  gun&  Still  farther  up  the  river,  and  to  the  westward,  was  the 
S^B^**  palace  of  Moosa  Bagh,  occupied  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  4th  and  7th 
^y^*^  regiments  of  Oude  irregular  infantry,  which  were  cantoned  in  its  vicinity, 
troopa  in  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  residency  the  Qoomtee  was  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge,  the  road  from  which  led  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Muriaon  and 
Moodkeepoor  cantonmenta  These,  situated  three  miles  noi*th  from  Lucknow, 
were  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  13th,  48th,  and  71st  native  infantry,  a  r^- 
ment  of  regular  native  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  native  and  one  of  European 
artilleiy.  The  only  other  military  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow  was  that 
of  the  2d  Oude  irregular  cavalry  at  Chukkur  Kotee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  to  Euddum  Basool,  and  nearly  as  far  from  the  residency 
as  the  Muriaon  cantonments.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  obtained  full  military 
powers  giving  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Oude,  at  once  saw  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  above  arrangement  of  the  troops.  Four  guns  were 
brought  from  the  Muriaon  cantonment  to  the  lines  of  her  majesty's  32d,  and 
120  men  of  this  regiment  were  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  treasury 
and  residency,  which  had  fonnerly  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  native  guarda 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  women  and  the  sick  were  lodged  in  the  residency, 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  was  removed  from  its  isolated  position  and  moved 
down  to  the  cantonment,  and  stationed  close  to  the  European  battery.  These 
measures,  excellent  so  far  as  they  went,  were  not  deemed  sufficient  A  place  of 
strength  where  the  military  stores  might  be  concentrated,  and  an  asylum  might 
be  found  in  case  of  attack,  was  still  wanted.  For  this  purpose  choice  was  made 
of  the  Muchee  Bhowun,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  half-way 
between  the  residency  and  the  Dowlut  Khana.  At  the  same  time,  though  an 
attack  on  the  residency  was  scarcely  feared,  some  slight  defensive  works,  chiefly 
as  a  precaution  against  any  sudden  insurrection  of  the  populace,  were  begun. 
The  treasury  also  was  largely  replenished,  by  sending  out  parties  into  the 
different  districts,  and  bringing  in  the  sums  which  had  been  previously  collected, 
PoBition  of  During  the  above  preparations  the  progress  of  the  mutiny  in  other  quarters 
Wheeler  at  had  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  Oude, 
where  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  rising  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  only  involve  the  whole  province,  but  extend  beyond  its  limits, 
particularly  to  the  important  town  and  district  of  Cawnpoor,  only  separated 
from  it  by  the  Ganges.  Here  General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had  only  a  mere 
handful  of  Europeans  to  oppose  a  large  brigade  of  native  troops,  consisting 
of  the  1st,  53d,  and  56th  native  infantry,  and  the  2d  light  cavalry,  and  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  preparations  which  were  palpably  inadequate.  In 
the  hope  that  if  the  sepoys  did  rise  they  would  march  oflT  for  Delhi,  he  formed 
an  entrenchment,   which,   however  incapable   of  permanent  defence,   might 


Cawnpoor. 
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furnish  a  temporary  asylum.     Reinforcements  had  been  promised  by  the  gov-  a.d.  isst. 


emment  and  were  daily  expected,  but  the  case  was  so  urgent  that  Sir  Heury 
Lawrence  could  not  refuse  his  application  fo^  aid,  and  detached  to  him  on  the  Position  of 
21st  of  May  fifty  men  of  the  32d,  conveyed  in  post-carriages,  and  two  squadrons  wh^^Lt 
of  cavahy.  In  this  emergency  Sir  Hugh  received  an  offer  which  was  too  ^*^p^'- 
tempting  to  be  refused.  It  consisted  of  "two  guns  and  three  hundred  men, 
cavahy  and  infantry,  furnished  by  the  Maharajah  of  Bithoor,"  the  infamous 
miscreant  now  only  too  well  known  as  Nana  Sahib.  He  was  the  adopted  son 
of  Bajee  Row,  the  last  of  the  peishwas,  who,  when  reduced  to  extremity,  had 
obtained  by  treaty  a  pension  of  jE90,000  a  year,  and  a  residence  at  Bithoor, 
situated  on  the  Ganges  about  twelve  miles  above  Cawnpoor,  At  his  death 
Nana  Sahib  succeeded  to  a  large  portion  of  his  immense  wealth,  but  his  claim 
to  a  continuance  of  the  pension  was  refused.  Though  he  often  complained  of 
the  refusal,  and  stigmatized  it  as  a  breach  of  public  faith,  it  did  not  suit  liim  to 
assume  the  airs  of  a  malcontent,  or  subject  himself  to  suspicion  as  an  enemy  to 
British  interests.  On  the  contrary  he  courted  the  society  of  our  countrymen, 
and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  liberalized  Hindoo. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheelers  long  residence  in  India  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
native  manners  perhaps  only  laid  him  more  open  to  the  influence  of  such  a 
character,  and  hence,  though  specially  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
Nana,  he  not  only  accepted  his  proffered  aid,  but  showed  how  unbounded  his 
confidence  was  by  employing  his  troops  to  guard  the  treasury. 

The  Eed,  a  moveable  Mahometan  festival  which  fell  on  the  24!th  of  May,  RWng  in 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  outbreak  in  Oude. 
The  crisis,  however,  somehow  postponed,  did  not  arrive  till  the  30th.  That  day 
had  passed  away  quietly,  and  the  evening  gun  had  been  fired  as  usual  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  light  company  of  the  71st  native  infantry  suddenly  turned 
out  and  began  firing  at  random.  At  the  same  instant  two  parties,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  and  the  other  to  the  7th  light  cavalry,  appeared 
at  the  opposite  gates  of  the  cantonment,  and  made  directly  for  the  mess-house, 
evidently  with  the  diabolical  design  of  placing  the  officers  between  two  fires, 
and  rendering  their  escape  impossible.  Fortunately  the  first  shot  had  proved  a 
sufficient  warning.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  now  residing  in  the  canton- 
ment, hastily  proceeded  with  his  staff  to  that  part  of  it  where  the  Europeans, 
mustering  300  men,  with  six  guns,  were  stationed.  Two  of  these  guns  were 
immediately  posted  on  the  road  leading  to  Lucknow,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
mutineers  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  reach  it.  Tlie  other  guns  swept 
the  native  parade  ground,  where  the  three  native  infantry  regiments  stood  in 
the  following  order — first,  the  71st,  next  the  13th,  and  last  the  48th.  The 
7lst>  after  shooting  Brigadier  Handscomb,  who  had  ventured  too  near  them, 
advanced  boldly  and  fired.  They  were  answered  with  grape,  which  sent  them 
back  to  their  lines,  where  they  took,  the  cowardly  revenge  of  murdering  one  of 
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A.D.  1857.  their  European  officers,  who  was  found  pierced  with  bayonets  and  musket-balls. 

The  48th,  whose  position  on  the  parade  ground  was  so  distant  from  the  guns  as 

Defoat  of     to  bc  bcyoud  the  reach  of  grape,  did  not  at  first  take  an  active  part  in  the 

the  Onde  ,  aii  .i«  ••!  ti-i 

mutiuean.  mutiuy.  They  refused,  however,  to  aid  m  suppressing  it;  and  while  pretending 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  their  commanding  officer  to  march  to  the  residency, 
deserted  by  the  way  in  such  numbers,  that  when  he  reached  the  iron  bridge  he 
could  not  muster  more  than  fifty-seven  men  around  the  colours.  In  the  conflict 
which  had  taken  place,  the  mutineers,  though  they  had  obtained  a  considerable 
amount  of  plunder,  and  gratified  their  savage  natures  by  burning  down  the 
bungalows,  and  laying  the  cantonments  in  ruins,  had  sustained  a  defeat;  but  it 
still  remained  for  them  to  show  whether  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  their 
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superior  numbers,  as  to  risk  an  encounter  with  British  discipline  and  courage. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this,  for  at  daybreak 
of  the  31st  they  were  found  in  force  occupying  the  lines  at  Moodkeepoor. 
Their  courage,  however,  was  not  proof  against  a  few  discharges  (rom  the  guns, 
and  they  fled  precipitately  in  the  direction  of  Seetapoor. 
^^k^jfw***  During  the  above  proceedings  great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  city.  A  company 
mob.  of  the  71  st,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  Muchee  Bhowun  for  disafifection 
a  few  days  before  to  another  station,  on  being  marched  to  the  residency  and 
ordered  to  pile  their  arms,  refused  to  obey.  From  fear  of  precipitating  an 
outbreak,  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  coerce  them.  This  indication  of  weak- 
ness was  soon  followed  by  its  natural  result.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  the 
budmashee  or  mob  of  the  city  rose,  and  about  6000  of  them,  after  crossing  the 
Goomtee  by  a  ford,  moved  towards  Muriaon  in  order  to  join  the  mutineers, 
with  whom  they  had  a  previous  understanding.  When  this  scheme  was  fi:ii3- 
ti-ated  the  budmashes  returned  to  Lucknow,  and  commenced  rioting  in  the 
quarter  of  Hoseynabad,  near  the  Dowlut  Khana.      Fortunately  the  native 
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troops  stationed  there  did  not  decline  to  act,  and  after  an  hour  of  heavy  firing  a.d.  iso?. 
the  insurrection  was  suppressed.     Its  occurrence,  however,  was  a  warning  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  all  the  £iux)pean  women  and  children  took  refuge  in  the 
residency. 

The  mutiny  at  Lucknow  operated  as  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  every  leading  outbreak  at 
station  throughout  the  province.  In  giving  a  brief  account  of  each,  we  take 
them  as  they  occurred  in  the  four  divisions  into  which,  for  administrative 
purposes,  Oude,  after  its  incorporation  with  British  India,  had  been  distributed 
Beginning  with  Khyrabad,  or  the  north-west  division,  our  attention  is  first 
called  to  its  principal  station  Seetapoor,  towards  which,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  fugitive  mutineers  of  Lucknow  had  proceeded.  At  Seetapoor,  the  principal 
station  of  the  Khyrabad,  or  north-west  division  of  Oude,  the  outbreak  which 
had  long  been  feared  took  place  on  the  3d  of  June.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  a  cry  having  been  raised  that  the  10th  irregulars  were  plundering  the 
treasury.  Colonel  Birch,  of  the  41st,  hastened  with  two  companies  to  the  rescue, 
and  was  shot  dead.  Two  other  officers  immediately  shared  his  fate,  and  the 
mutiny  became  general.  Mr.  Christian,  the  commissioner,  anticipating  the 
outbreak,  had  collected  the  civilians  and  their  families  at  his  house,  and 
intrusted  the  defence  of  it  to  a  strong  guard  of  the  military  police.  It  was 
only  to  learn  how  utterly  his  confidence  had  been  misplaced.  His  defenders, 
when  called  upon  to  act,  only  replied  by  firing  upon  liim,  and  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  European  fugitives  from  Shahjehanpoor  had  arrived  on  the  1st  of  June 
at  Mohumdee,  another  station  of  the  Khyrabad  division,  then  occupied  by  a 
company  of  the  9th  Oude  irregular  infantry.  By  judicious  management  they 
were  for  a  time  restrained,  but  on  the  4th,  when  fifty  of  their  mutinous  com- 
rades came  in  fi*om  Seetapoor,  they  announced  their  determination  to  march  to 
Seetapoor,  at  the  same  time  promising  that,  if  not  opposed,  they  would  not  only 
spare  the  lives  of  all  the  Europeans  at  the  station,  but  take  them  under  their 
protectioa  With  this  promise,  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath,  the  Europeans 
were  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  the  whole  party,  including  eight  women  and 
four  children,  commenced  the  journey.  The  next  morning,  the  5th,  the 
Europeans  were  abandoned  by  their  escort,  and  told  to  go  ahead  wherever  they 
liked.     Fearinff  the  worst  they  pushed  on,  but  were  overtaken  within  a  mile  AtrocJouB 

^  v    X  massacre 

of  Aurungabad.  "Then,"  says  Captain  Patrick  Orr,  one  of  the  only  two  indi-  nearAu- 
viduals  whose  lives  were  spared,  "the  most  infernal  carnage  ever  witnessed  by 
man  begaa"  A  sepoy  rushing  forward  seized  a  gun,  and  shot  down  Lieutenant 
Shells,  an  old  officer  on  the  veteran  establishment.  All  the  others  collected 
under  a  tree,  and  were  there,  men,  women,  and  children,  ruthlessly  butchered. 
In  Fyzabad,  the  south-eastern  division,  crimes  equally  hideous  were  perpe- 
trated The  town,  as  the  principal  station,  was  occupied  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  all  native — the  22d  native  infantry,  the  6th  Oude  irregular 
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A.D.  1857.  in&Dtiy,  and  a  regular  light  field  battery.  Shahgunge,  in  its  vicinity,  belonged 
to  a  talookdar  of  the  name  of  Rajah  Mansingh,  who,  in  conseqaence  of  informa- 
Prooeedingi  tion  received  from  Calcutta,  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
tineenat  and  was  in  confinement  This  man,  when  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  was  hourly 
*****  threatened,  offered,  if  released,  to  shelter  the  Europeans  in  his  fort.  Colonel 
Goldney,  the  commissioner,  seeing  no  better  alternative,  accepted  the  offer,  and 
Mansingh,  set  at  liberty,  began  to  prepare  his  fori  The  mutinous  troops, 
perhaps  made  aware  of  the  agreement,  resolved  on  immediate  action,  and  began 
by  demanding,  on  the  plea  of  greater  security,  that  the  treasure  should  be 
placed  under  their  charge.  The  authorities  feeling  themselves  helpless  were 
obliged  to  comply,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  by 
sending  their  families  to  Shahgunge.  The  ladies  in  the  cantonments,  however, 
declined  to  quit  them,  because  they  were  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  full 
protection  given  by  the  native  officers,  and  solemnly  sworn  to  by  those  of  the 
22d.  Matters  were  in  this  precarious  state  on  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  I7tli 
native  infantry,  who  had  mutinied  at  Azimghur,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  and 
carried  off  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  arrived  at  Begumgunge,  within  a  march 
of  Fyzabad.  On  this  the  troops  at  the  station  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  told 
their  officers  to  shift  for  themselves,  adding  that  they  might  take  the  boats 
then  lying  at  the  cantonment  ghat.  The  civilians  preferred  joining  their 
families  at  Shahgunge,  but  the  officers  embarked  in  the  boats  and  began  to 
Huucre  descend  the  stream.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  Begumgunge,  and  there,  in 
gnnge.  accordaucc  with  the  diabolical  plan  which  had  been  concerted,  the  mutineers  of 
the  17th  were  waiting  to  intercept  them.  Accordingly,  when  the  officers 
approached,  they  were  met  bj'  a  volley  of  grape  and  musketry.  Many  imme- 
diately fell,  and  some  who  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  were  either 
drowned  or  cut  to  pieces  the  moment  they  reached  the  bank.  Colonel  Goldney 
was  seized  in  his  boat  and  canied  off  to  the  rebel  camp.  "  I  am  an  old  man," 
he  said;  *'will  you  disgrace  yourself  by  my  murder?"  The  appeal  was  vain. 
The  miscreants  knew  no  pity,  and  shot  him  down.  A  few  by  almost  super- 
human exertions  distanced  their  pursuers  and  escaped. 
p«rUou»  While  mutiny  thus  spread  itself  at  all  the  principal  stations  of  Oude,  the 

Luoknow.  condition  of  its  capital  became  daily  more  alarming,  and  the  idea  of  a  si^e, 
which  before  had  been  generally  scouted,  began  to  be  entertained.  In  the 
prospect  of  such  an  event  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  large  number 
of  native  troops  who,  being  notoriously  disaffected,  were  more  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength.  After  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  of  the  30th 
and  31st  of  May,  out  of  the  four  native  regiments  the  whole  number  of  men 
that  mustered  amounted  only  to  487.  In  a  few  days,  however,  nearly  thrice 
that  number  had  ranged  under  the  native  colours.  The  explanation  was 
obvious.  Many  of  them  had  come  from  detached  posts^  where  their  isolated 
position  prevented  them  from  taking  actual  part  in  the  mutiny,  though  they 
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bad  been  unable  to  disguise  their  sympathy  with  it,  and  several  even  of  thid  a.d.  issl 
mutineers  after  their  defeat  had  crept  back  to  the  lines,  in  the  hope  of  being  ' 
able  either  to  conceal  their  absence  or  give  some  plausible  account  of  it.     Taking  PerUooa 
these  circumstances  into  consideration^  it  was  strongly  urged  that  the  whole  of  Lucknow. 
the  native  troops,  now  amounting  to  1200,  or  at  least  the  most  suspected  portion 
of  them,  forming  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  should  -be  disarmed     Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  perhaps  because  he  thought  that  the  measure  might  precipitate  a 
crisis,  refused  his  consent;  but  about  a  week  later,  when  fatigue  and  anxiety 
had  brought  on  such  an  alarming  illness  that  he  was  interdicted  from  business 
by  his  medical  attendants,  the  provisional  council  appointed  tiO  act  for  him 
took  a  step  which,  without  the  name,  had  all  the  effect  of  disarmament.     The 
troops  were  paraded,  and  told  that  they  were  to  take  their  leave  and  go  to 
their  homes  till  November.     They  objected  at  first,  with  a  great  show  of  2eal 
for  the  service,  but  ultimately  all  went  off  except  350,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion were  Sikhs.     Immediately  after  their  departure  the  3d  regiment  of  military 
police,  which  furnished  the  jail  guard,  and  took  most  of  the  civil  duties  at 
Lucknow,  mutinied,  and  marched  off  on  the  road  to  Sultanpoor. 

By  the  12th  of  June  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  rortinoatton 

and  proTi- 

to  resume  his  functions.  The  most  important' object  which  now  engaged  his  sioningor 
attention  was  the  fortification  of  the  residency,  and  the  provisioning  of  it  so  as  deucj 
to  stand  a  siege.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  several  leading  persons,  suspected 
of  treason,  to  be  arrested,  and  confined  m  state  prisoners.  Among  them  were 
a  brother  of  the  ex-king,  and  two  Delhi  princes,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
resident  at  Lucknow.  New  levies  of  troops  were  also  raised,  particularly  a 
body  of  volunteer  cavalry,  consisting  partly  of  cavalry  and  infantry  officers  of 
disbanded  regimenta  A  large  addition  was  also  made  to  the  native  police,  no 
fewer  than  2000  having  been  enlisted,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  permanent 
employment,  or  from  much  confidence  in  their  trust-worthiness^  a^  to  relieve  the 
other  troops  from  routine  duties,  and  leave  them  free  for  those  of  more 
importance. 

Newabgunge  Bara  Bankee,  eighteen   miles  north-east  of  Lucknow,  had  sir  Homy 
become  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  mutineers.      On  the  29th  of  June  maichet 
intelligence  was  received  that  their  advanced  guard  of  500  foot  and  100  horse  mutineen* 
had  arrived  at  Chinhut,  only  eight  miles  east  of  the  capital,  and  were  collecting  **  ^^^^^^ 
supplies  for  their  main  body,  which  was  expected  on  the  following  day.     In 
consequence  of  this  intelligence  the  troops  in  cantonments  were  brought  down 
and  lodged  in  the  residency  and  the  Muchee  Bhowun.     This  was  only  prepara- 
tory to  a  still  more  important  step.     At  sunrise  of  the  following  morning  there 
had  assembled  at  the  iron  bridge  a  force  consisting  of  520  infantry,  300  of 
them  belonging  to  her  majesty's  32d,  116  cavalry,  of  whom  thirty-six  were 
European  volunteers  and  the  rest  Sikhs,  and  details  of  artillery,  with  eleven 
guns^  four  of  them  European,  and  one  an  eight-inch  howitzer.     Sir  Henry 
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A.D.  1867.  Lawrence^  heading  this  force  in  person,  set  out  to  attack  the  mutineers.     Some 
time  was  lost  before  the  march  commenced,  and  the  heat  became  oppressive 
sirHeniy    The  road,  however,  so  far  as  the  Eokrail,  which  is  about  half-way  to  Chinhut^ 
^^JdtoT    was  well  metalled,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced.     It  was  far  otherwise 
^toL^"*  beyond  the  KokraiL    After  passing  the  bridge  over  it,  instead  of  the  metalled 
at  chinhut.  poad,  there  was  only  a  newly  raised  embankment  of  loose  sandy  soil,  with 
occasional  gaps,  indicating  the  site  of  intended  bridgea     After  a  halt,  during 
which  apparently  from  some  oversight  no  refreshment  was  served  out^  the 
force  began  to  move  sluggishly  along  this  embankment,  and  the  videttes  had 
proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  when  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  village  of 
Ismailgunge,  on  the  left.     The  howitsser  was  ordered  to  the  *front,  and  was 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  guna      The  column  still  plodding  along  the 
embankment,  was  exposed  to  a  fire  of  round  shot^  which  though  distant  did 
some  execution.    The  enemy  was  now  seen  posted  in  front  of  Chinhut,  and 
the  British  line  deployed,  the  32d  taking  post  on  the  left,  between  Ismailgunge 
and  the  line  of  road,  and  the  native  infantry  crossing  the  road  to  the  right, 
and  drawing  up  in  front  of  a  small  hamlet     Aftyer  the  distant  firing  bad 
continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  giving  way, 
*  .  but  they  were  only  preparing  to  act  more  decidedly  on  the  offensive,  by 

advancing  with  their  whole  army,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  in  two  large 
separate  masses,  one  on  each  of  the  British  flanks,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  them.  This  attack  was  met  by  a  fire  of  grape,  which,  however,  had 
little  effect  in  checking  the  advance,  as  parties  of  cavalry  continued  pushing 
forward,  while  the  infantry  made  for  Ismailgunge  to  cut  off  the  32d,  who  were 
posted  beyond  it,  and  lying  on  -the  ground  to  avoid  the  fire.  At  this  crisis, 
four  guns  belonging  to  Alexander's  Oude  irregular  battery  were  ordered  from 
the  right  to  the  left  in  order  to  check  the  enemy's  progress.  The  difficulty  of 
the  ground,  and  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  drivers,  deprived  this 
movement  of  the  advantage  expected  from  it,  and  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to 
Disastitma  charge.  Thc  volunteers  did  their  part  admirably.  Not  so  the  Sikhs>  who 
"*  turned  their  horses'  heads  and  fled.     Ismailgunge  having  in  consequence  fallen 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  deadly  fire  been  opened  from  it,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  dislodge  them.  The  32d  advanced  boldly  for  this  purpose, 
but  after  losing  several  of  their  officers  fell  back  in  disorder.  This  repulse 
decided  the  battle,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered.  It  could  not  but  be  disastrous. 
The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  every  break  in  the  ground,  poured  in  a 
murderous  fire.  First  the  howitzer  was  abandoned,  and  then  no  fewer  than 
six  of  the  guns,  with  most  of  the  ammunition  waggons.  The  Europeans,  who 
could  least  be  spared,  suffered  severely,  112  being  killed  and  44;  wounded; 
the  loss  in  natives  was  also  great,  though  far  less  by  casualties  than  by 
shameful  desertion.  It  seems  that  when  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  resolved  on 
this  ill-fated  attack  he  was  not  aware  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  force  which 
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he  was  about  to  encounter.     It  consisted,  as  -was  afterwards  ascertained,  of  a.d.i857. 
5550  infantry,  800  cavalry,  and  160  artillery,  with  twelve  nine-pounder  guns. 

The  Chinhut  disaster  was,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  by  the  Blockade  of 
defection  of  many  native  soldiers,  who  had  till  then  remained  at  least  nominally  denoy  at 
faithfuL     The  4th  and  7th,  and  four  companies  of  the  1st  irregular  infantry,  ^^**"°'^- 
quartered  at  the  Dowlut  Khana^  under  Brigadier  Gray,  immediately  mutinied, 
and  were  soon  imitated  by  the  police  occupying  the  Imambara,  a  large  buildiog, 
situated  on  the  road  between  the  Dowlut  Khana  and  the  Muchee  Bhowun. 
Meanwhile,  the  exulting  mutineers  continued  their  pursuit  unchecked  till  they 
reached  the  Goomtee,  and  attempted  to  force  the  brick  bridge  above  the  Muchee 
Bhowun,  and  the  iron  bridge  above  the  residency.     When  repulsed,  they  gained 


^Si^^ 


IMAMBABA,  OR  HousB  OF  THE  TWELVE  Patriabchs,  Luckvow.— FroDi  photograph  engraved  in  Illustrated  Times. 


an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  by  fording  the  river  established  themselves  within 
it  in  such  numbers,  that  before  the  day  closed,  both  the  Muchee  Bhowun  and 
the  residency  were  completely  invested. 

Three  days  before  the  disaster  at  Chinhut,  a  horrible  massacre  had  been  Mutiny  at 

Cawnpoor. 

perpetrated  at  Cawnpoor.  There  the  mutiny,  which  for  some  days  had  been 
hourly  dreaded,  broke  out  at  last  on  the  5th  of  June.  It  began  with  the 
2d  light  cavalry,  and  soon  extended  to  the  three  infantry  regiments,  the  Ist, 
53d,  and  56th.  The  whole,  after  setting  fire  to  some  bungalows,  and  commit- 
ting other  outrages,  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Newabgunge,  a  village  situated 
a  little  to  the  north-west.  Three  days  before  the  rising,  all  the  non-military 
Christian  residents  had  removed  into  the  entrenchment.  This  had  been 
furnished  with  provisions,  calculated  to  maintain  1000  persons  for  thirty  days. 
Unfortimately,  the  entrenchment  itself  was  totally  unfitted  to  stand  a  siege  of 
such  a  duration.  It  was  completely  commanded  from  different  quarters,  and 
Vol.  IIL  871 
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AD.  1857.  if  assailed  with  any  degree  of  vigour,  must  at  once  have  been  forced,  as  the 
bank  inclosing  it  was  barely  breast-high.  The  selection  of  such  a  place  was 
Sir  Hngh  certainly  a  fatal  error,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  an  officer  of  so  much 
entrench-  cxpcrience  and  ability  as  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  could  have  fallen  into  it.  He  had  a 
^^^r.  choice  of  other  places.  His  entrenchment  was  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
cantonment,  below  the  town  of  Cawnpoor,  whereas,  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
above  it,  at  the  north-west  extremity,  stood  the  magazine,  amply  supplied  with 
guns  and  military  stores,  and  near  it  the  treasury,  which  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  well  replenished.  Nor  were  these  the  only  advantages  possessed  by  this 
locality.  Ravines  on  the  one  side,  and  the  proximity  of  the  river  on  the  other, 
gave  the  magazine  strong  natural  defences  ;  while  a  high  inclosing  wall  of 
masonry,  together  with  numerous  substantial  buildings,  supplied  at  once  the 
means  of  resistance,  and,  what  was  equally  wanted,  adequate  shelteh  The 
only  plausible  account  of  the  preference  given  to  the  entrenchment  is,  that  Sir 
Hugh,  after  having  so  long  served  with  sepoys,  and  found  them  faithful,  still 
clung  to  the  belief  that  either  they  would  not  mutiny  at  all,  or  would  at  the 
worst,  after  temporary  outrage,  quit  the  station  and  hasten  off  to  Delhi  The 
latter  was  the  course  on  which  they  had  resolved,  and  they  would  have  carried  it 
into  effect,  had  they  not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Nana  Sahib,  whose  treachery 
was  now  about  to  be  consummated.  His  troops  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  treasury.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  mutiny  broke  out,  they 
immediately  plundered  it.  The  possession  of  the  magazine  was  their  next 
object.  Sir  Hugh,  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  preserve  it,  had  given  orders 
to  blow  it  up,  but  the  native  guard  interfered,  and  it  fell  with  all  its  guns  and 
stores  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Nana  Sahib  had  now  full  scope  for  his 
execrable  designs.  When  the  revolted  regiments  were  about  to  depart^  he 
tempted  them  to  remain  by  taking  them  into  his  service,  with  the  promise  of 
a  large  increase  of  pay,  and  led  them  back  to  Cawnpoor  under  the  Mahratta 
standard,  which  he  had  raised  after  proclaiming  himself  peishwa. 
Attack  on  it  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  entrenchment  which  he  had 
Sahib.  intended  only  as  a  temporary  asylum,  was  to  become  the  scene  of  a  protracted 
and  desperate  struggle,  looked  about  for  aid,  and  turned  once  more  to  Lucknow. 
His  application,  dated  the  14th  June,  was  in  the  following  terms: — "We  have 
been  besieged  since  the  6th  by  the  Nana  Sahib,  joined  by  the  whole  of  the 
native  troops  who  broke  out  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  enemy  have  two 
twenty-four  pounders  and  several  other  guns.  We  have  only  eight  nine- 
pounders.  The  whole  Christian  population  is  with  us  in  a  temporary  entrench- 
ment, and  our  defence  has  been  noble  and  wonderful,  our  loss  heavy  and  crueL 
We  want  aid,  aid,  aid.  P.S. — If  we  had  200  men  we  could  punish  the  scoundrels 
and  aid  you."  Painful  though  it  must  have  been  to  refuse  such  an  application. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  it.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
two  days  after  receiving  Sir  Henry's  answer,  Captain  Moore  of  the  32d,  who 
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was  then  at  Cawnpoor,  -wrote  thus: — ''Sir  Hugh  regrets  you  cannot  send  him  a.d.i867. 


the  200  men,  as  he  believes  with  their  assistance  we  could  drive  the  insurgents 
from  Cawnpoor  and  capture  their  guns.  Our  troops,  officers,  and  volunteers  siege  of 
have  acted  most  nobly,  and  on  several  occasions  a  handful  of  men  have  driven  by  n*^' 
hundreds  before  them.  Our  loss  has  been  chiefly  from  the  sun  and  their  heavy  ^^^^' 
guns.  Our  rations  will  last  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  still  weU  supplied  with 
ammunition.  Our  guns  are  serviceable.  Report  says  that  troops  are  advancing 
from  Allahabad,  and  any  assistance  might  save  our  garrison.  We  of  course  are 
prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  last."  In  other  two  letters  received  at  Lucknow, 
the  language  was  more  desponding.  One  dated  the  21st  June,  says: — "We 
have  been  cannonaded  for  six  hours  a  day  by  twelve  guns.  This  evening,  in 
three  hours,  upwards  of  thirty  shells  (mortars)  were  thrown  into  the  entrench- 
ment This  has  occurred  daily  for  the  last  eight  days;  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  our  casualties,  and  how  little  protection  the  barracks  afford  to  the  women. 
Any  aid  to  be  effective  must  be  immediate.  In  event  of  rain  falling  our 
position  would  be  untenable."  The  other  letter,  dated  the  24th  June,  after 
mentioning  that  the  attack  had  commenced  on  the  6th,  and  been  continued  for 
eighteen  days  and  nights,  proceeds  thus:  "  The  condition  of  misery  experienced 
by  aU  is  utterly  beyond  description  in  this  place.  Death  and  mutilation  in  all 
their  forms  of  hon*or  have  been  daily  before  us.  The  numerical  amount  of 
casualties  has  been  frightful,  caused  both  by  sickness  and  the  implements  of 
war."  In  these  letters  the  perilous  condition  of  the  garrison  was  not  under- 
stated. The  whole  number  of  individuals  crowded  within  the  entrenchment 
was  about  900.  Of  these,  not  more  than  200  could  be  counted  on  as  comba- 
tants, while  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  (380)  were  women  and  children. 
In  both  of  these  classes,  death  was  making  fearful  havoc,  and  the  dead  bodies  Horron  of 

the  siege. 

could  only  be  disposed  of  by  waiting  tiU  night,  when  the  enemy's  fire  usually 
slackened,  and  then  throwing  them  into  a  weU  outside  the  entrenchment.  On 
the  13th  of  June,  the  enemy's  live  shells,  which  had  previously  obliged  the 
officers  to  strike  their  tents,  set  fire  to  the  barrack  which  was  used  as  an 
hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  also  lodged  the  soldiers'  families.  On  seeing  the 
conflagration,  the  rebels,  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  confusion,  so  much 
increased  their  fire  that  scarcely  any  one  could  be  spared  from  his  post  to  give 
assistance,  and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  about  forty  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  who  could  not  help  themselves,  were  literally  burned  to  ashes.  The 
barrack  being  thus  consumed,  and  most  of  the  other  buildings  completely 
riddled  with  balls,  most  of  the  women  and  children  sought  shelter  during  the 
day  in  holes  which  had  been  dug  in  the  ground,  and  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  bank  of  the  entrenchment.  It  was  impossible 
that  this  state  of  matters  could  last,  and  as  every  day,  while  it  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  garrison^  was  adding  thousands  to  the  number  of  their  assailants, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  dreadful  issue  was  at  hand.     The  first  thought 
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A.D.  1857.  was  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  by  a  desperate  effort  either  seize  and  spike 
the  enemy's  guns,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     Now  that  the  event  is  known,  it 

Siege  of  must  be  admitted  that  the  boldest  would  have  been  the  wisest  course.  We 
^^^voo'-  cun^ojj  wonder,  however,  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  hesitated  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  sanctioning  a  step  which  nothing  but  absolute  despair  could 
justify,  and  chose  rather  to  listen  to  the  terms  volunteered  by  Nana  Sahib. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  Mra  Greenaway,  a  very  aged  European  lady,  who,  with 
her  family,  had  been  captured  by  the  Nana,  and  only  spared  on  the  promise  of 
paying  a  lac  of  rupees  for  their  ransom,  arrived  at  the  entrenchment,  bearing  a 
note  from  him,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  all  soldiers,  and  Europeans  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Dalhousie's  government,  and  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  should  be  sent  to  Allahabad.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  authorized 
Captain  Moore  to  act  in  the  matter  as  he  should  consider  best^  and  on  the 
following  day  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which  Sir  Hugh,  on  the  part 

capitoiAtioii.  of  the  British  government,  agreed  to  give  up  all  the  money,  stores,  and  guna 
in  the  entrenchment,  and  the  Nana  on  his  part  undertook,  and  solemnly  swore, 
not  only  to  allow  all  the  inmates  of  the  garrison  to  retire  unmolested,  but  to 
provide  means  of  conveyance  for  the  wounded,  and  for  the  ladies  and  children. 
Hostilities  immediately  ceased,  and  the  preparations  for  departure  were  com- 
menced. These  having  been  completed,  on  the  26th,  the  whole  garrison,  men, 
women,  and  children,  quitted  the  entrenchment,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
boats.  These  they  were  permitted  to  enter  without  the  least  molestation,  but 
no  sooner  had  they  embarked,  than  a  horrid  massacre  began.  Two  guns,  which 
had  been  concealed,  were  suddenly  run  out,  and  opened  their  fire.     At  the  same 

TreMheiyof  time  the  sepoys,  rushing  in  from  all  directions,  began  to  ply  their  muskets.  In 
the  confusion,  the  men,  instead  of  attempting  to  unmoor  the  boats,  jumped  into 
the  water  to  swim  for  their  lives.  Three  boats  out  of  the  whole  number 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  side;  but  it  was  only  to  encounter  a  new 
attack.  In  attempting  to  continue  their  flight,  they  were  so  closely  pursued, 
that  before  they  got  a  mile  down  the  stream,  two  of  them  were  swamped,  and 
about  a  half  of  the  whole  party  killed  or  wounded.  The  remaining  boat,  now 
crowded  with  wounded,  and  overloaded,  was  exposed  during  the  whole  day  to 
a  running  fire  of  guns  and  musketry.  Night  brought  some  respite,  but  next 
morning  the  fugitives  had  again  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  murderous  fire  firom 
both  banks.  On  the  third  day  the  boat  stuck  fiust  on  a  sandbank,  and  became 
a  sure  mark  for  the  rebels,  who  by  pouring  in  volley  after  volley,  made  it 
impossible  to  employ  any  effectual  means  of  getting  her  off.  In  this  extremity 
fourteen  of  the  party  undertook  the  desperate  task  of  rushing  to  the  bank  and 
charging  their  savage  assailants.  The  heroic  deed  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  pursuing  their 
advantage,  they  lost  their  communication  with  the  river,  and  only  escaped 
from  being  surrounded  by  retiring  in  a  direction  parallel  to  ihe  stream.     After 
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proceeding  in  this  way  about  a  mile,  they  again  reached  the  bank,  but  it  was  a.d.  i867. 
only  to  find  their  perils  increased.  Both  banks  were  lined  with  troops,  and 
escape  seemed  impossible.  As  a  last  resource  they  took  refuge  in  a  temple  Troaoheiyof 
immediately  in  front  of  them.  Here  they  defended  themselves  so  manfully,  *^®"^'^ 
that  their  cowardly  foes^  afraid  to  meet  them  in  open  fight,  piled  up  wood 
around  the  temple  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  smoke  and  heat  soon  became 
intolerable,  and  the  small  band,  now  reduced  to  twelve,  one  having  been  kUled 
and  one  wounded,  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  charging  through  the  fire,  made 
for  the  water.  Only  seven  succeeded  in  reaching  it  Two  of  them  were  almost 
immediately  shot,  and  the  remaining  five  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming.  Though  followed  by  the  rebels,  who  waded  into  the  water  and 
took  aim  at  them  at  every  available  point,  none  of  them  was  struck,  and  they 
had  gone  nearly  three  miles,  when  one  of  the  party,  an  artilleryman,  feeling 
exhausted,  began  to  swim  on  his  back.  He  thus  lost  the  power  of  directing 
his  course,  and  unconsciously  floated  to  the  bank,  where  he  was  seized  and 
murdered.  The  four  survivors  ultimately  escaped  The  party  left  in  the  boat  AtatHritiMof 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rebel  zemindar  near  Futtehpoor,  who  sent  them  back 
to  Nana  Sahib  as  prisoners.  Their  companions  left  behind  at  Cawnpoor  when 
the  carnage  began  had  already  been  disposed  of  Those  shot  down  in  the 
boats  were  the  most  fortunata  Of  the  remainder  every  man  was  shot,  while 
the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  to  Nana  Sahib's  camp.  In  the 
evening  he  celebrated  what  he  called  his  victory  by  a  series  of  salutes,  one  of 
twenty-one  guns  to  himself  as  peishwa,  or  Mahratta  sovereign,  another  of 
nineteen  to  his  brother,  Bala  Sahib,  now  designated  governor-general,  and  a 
third  to  Jowalla  Pershaud,  a  Brahmiu,  and  rebel  soubahdar,  whom  he  had 
appointed  commander-in-chief  He  concluded  these  ceremonies  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  lauded  his  troops  for  their  glorious  achievement  at  Cawnpoor,  and 
promised  to  reward  it  by  a  liberal  largess.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives  from 
Futtehpoor,  on  the  1st  of  July,  aU  the  men,  like  those  at  Cawnpoor,  were 
immediately  put  to  death.  The  women  and  children  were  carried  off  tp  join 
the  others,  already  imprisoned  in  a  building  called  the  Subada  Ke  Kothee, 
where  they  were  destined  to  endure  another  fortnight  of  misery,  and  then 
become  the  victims  of  one  of  the  most  inhuman  massacres  ever  perpetrated. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  sepoy  revolt,  and  Gorenment 
pointed  out  the  leading  localities  in  which  the  successive  mutinies  occurred,  our 
next  task  must  be  to  explain  the  measures  employed  by  government  to  meet 
the  crisia  For  a  time,  as  has  been  seen,  the  danger  was  greatly  unden*ated, 
and  in  the  belief  that  the  disaffection  was  limited  to  a  few  regiments,  and 
would  either  disappear  of  its  own  accord  or  be  suppressed  without  difficulty, 
the  iuterval  which  elapsed  after  the  first  notes  of  warning  was  not  turned  to 
due  account.  The  European  regiment  which  had  been  brought  from  Bangoon 
was  on  the  point  of  returning,  when  the  disastrous  tidiags  from  Meerut  and 
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AD.  1857.  Delhi  arrived.     The  authorities,  now  made  aware  that  the  passing  doud  of 

which  they  were  dreaming  had  been  the  gathering  of  a  fearful  storm,  would 

Measora     fain  have  acted  with  vigour,  but  found  themselves  for  a  time  almost  destitute 

govLnment.of  the  meaus.     Large  reinforcements  of   European  troops  were  absolutely 

required,  but  though  no  time  was  lost  in  urging  their  immediate  despatch  &om 

all  the  different  quarters  which  seemed  capable  of  furnishing  them,  several 

weeks  must  elapse  before  they  could  arrive,  and  the  utmost  that  could  be  done 

in  the  interval  was  to  concentrate  the  few  European  troops  within  the  districts  to 

which  the  mutiny  was  as  yet  confined,  and  endeavour  meanwhile,  not  so  much 

by  force  as  by  moral  suaaion,  to  prevent  it  from  assuming  more  formidable 

dimensions.     The  orders  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  greased  cartridges^  and 

the  harangues  made  to  different  regiments  when  paraded  for  the   purpose, 

have  been  already  noticed.     A  wider  publication  of  the  views  and  intentions 

of  government  was  now  deemed  expedient,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  May  the  following 

proclamation  was  issued : — 

ProciMM,-  '*The  Governor-general  of  India  in  council,  has  warned  the  army  of  Bengal 

governor-    that  the  tales  by  which  the  men  of  certain  regiments  have  been  led  to  suspect 

general. 

that  offence  to  their  religion  or  injury  to  their  caste  is  meditated  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  are  malicious  falsehoods.  The  governor-general  in  council 
has  learned  that  this  suspicion  continues  to  be  propagated  by  designing  and 
evil-minded  men,  not  only  in  the  army,  but  among  other  classes  of  the  people. 
He  knows  that  endeavours  are  made  to  persuade  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans, 
soldiers  and  civil  subjects,  that  their  religion  is  threatened  secretly  as  well  as 
openly  by  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  that  the  government  is  seeking  in 
various  ways  to  entrap  them  into  a  loss  of  caste  for  purposes  of  its  own.  Some 
have  been  already  deceived  and  led  astray  by  these  talea  Once  more  then  the 
governor-general  in  council  warns  all  classes  against  the  deceptions  that  are 
practised  on  them.  The  government  of  India  has  invariably  treated  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  all  its  subjects  with  careful  respect.  The  governor-general  in 
council  has  declared  that  it  will  never  cease  to  do  so.  He  now  repeats  that 
declaration,  and  he  emphatically  proclaims  that  the  government  of  India  enter- 
tains no  desire  to  interfere  with  their  religion  or  caste,  ajid  that  nothing  has 
been,  or  will  be  done  by  the  government  to  affect  the  free  exercise  of  the 
observances  of  religion  or  caste  by  every  class  of  the  people.  The  government 
of  India  has  never  deceived  its  subjects,  therefore  the  governor-general  in 
council  now  calls  upon  them  to  refuse  their  belief  to  seditious  lies.  This  notice 
is  addressed  to  those  who  hitherto  by  habitual  loyalty  and  orderly  conduct  have 
shown  their  attachment  to  the  government,  and  a  well-founded  £stith  in  its 
protection  and  justice.  The  governor-general  in  council  enjoins  all  such  persons 
to  pause  before  they  listen  to  false  guides  and  traitors  who  would  lead  them 
into  danger  and  disgrace." 

I  The  above  proclamation  intimates  that  an  unfounded  alarm  on  the  subject 
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of  religion  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disaffection  which  pi'evailed,  and  of  the  ad. rtsr. 
mutinies  which  had  actually  occurred,  and  yet  at  its  date  government  knew  of 
the  atrocities  which  whole  regiments  of  sepoys  had  perpetrated  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi  It  was  surely  too  much  to  ignore  these  fiswjts,  instead  of  boldly  de- 
nouncing them,  and  publishing  to  all  the  world  that,  come  what  might,  they 
should  certainly  not  go  unpunished.  Silence  on  such  a  subject  was  as  unmanly 
as  impolitic,  and  must  have  been  generally  interpreted  as  a  virtual  confession 
that  punishment  was  not  threatened,  simply  because  government  was  either 
afraid  or  felt  itself  powerless  to  inflict  it  This  obvious  inference  received  a  rroci*ma- 
strong  confirmation  from  Mr.  Colvin,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-western  coivin  dis^ 
Provinces,  who,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
governor-general  on  the  subject,  thought  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  final  instruc- 
tions, and  on  his  own  responsibility  issued  a  proclamation,  which,  by  offering  a 
general  pardon  to  all  except  the  murderers  of  private  persons^  seemed  to 
promise  immunity  to  those  who  had  murdered  their  officers.  The  governor- 
general,  however  averse  to  severity,  could  not  sanction  such  a  pardon,  and  Mr. 
Colvin's  proclamation  was  superseded  by  another  which  corrected  his  mistake. 
Fortunately  the  want  of  foresight  which  had  been  evinced  in  allowing  India  to 
be  so  much  denuded  of  European  troops  was  remedied  to  some  extent  by  two 
most  opportune  contingendea  The  Persian  war  having  been  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  sooner  than  the  most  sanguine  had  anticipated,  the 
European  regiments  engaged  in  it  were  hastening  back  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, while  those  which  were  prosecuting  their  voyage  for  the  war  in  China 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  reach,  and  in  consequence  of  a  message 
to  that  effect  changed  their  destination  to  Calcutta.  The  result  of  these 
arrangements,  and  of  applications  to  Rangoon,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  was,  that 
important  reinforcements  arrived  before  the  end  of  May.  At  home  also, 
where  the  astounding  intelligence  from  India  had  produced  an  almost  unpar- 
alleled amount  of  excitement  and  indignation,  the  general  voice  had  proclaimed 
that,  be  the  cost  what  it  might,  the  revolt  must  be  suppressed,  and  embarkations 
of  troops  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  crisis  accordingly  commenced. 

While  large  reinforcements  from  other  quarters  were  thus  secured,  imme-  Pwi«»tion« 

for  reoorery 

diate  steps  were  taken  to  collect  all  the  available  troops  within  reach  of  Delhi,  of  Delhi. 
and  hurry  them  forward  in  order  to  attempt  its  recapture.  As  part  of  the  force 
to  be  thus  employed,  three  European  regiments,  her  majesty's  7oth  foot,  and 
the  1st  and  2d  Em*opean  fusiliers,  who  had  been  stationed  among  the  hills 
near  Simla>  where  the  Honourable  George  Anson,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
then  residing,  started  under  his  immediate  directions,  and  arrived  on  the  23d 
of  May  at  TJmballa.  Here  at  that  date  the  troops  assembled  included,  in 
addition  to  the  above  regiments,  the  9th  and  a  squadron  of  the  4th  lancers,  the 
60th  native  infantry,  and  two  troops  of  horse-artillery.  He  had  formed  them 
into  two  small  brigades,  the  one  under  Brigadier  Halifax  and  the  other  under 
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A  D.  1857.  Brigadier  Jones,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Kurnaul,  where  he  expected 
that  the  whole  would  arrive  on  the  30th,  when  he  was  seized  with  cholera^  and 
PnparatioDA  died  on  the  27th.  General  Reid  immediately  succeeded  as  provincial  com- 
o/oirfM^"^  mander-in-chief,  but  was  in  such  wretched  health  as  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
ducting the  intended  operations  against  Delhi,  which  were  therefore  intrusted 
to  Sir  Henry  Barnard.  To  co-operate  with  the  force  thus  advancing,  a  detach- 
ment from  Meerut,  consisting  of  a  wing  of  her  majesty's  60th  rifles,  two  squad- 
rons of  6th  dragoon  guards  (carabineers),  50  troopers  of  the  4th  irregulars,  two 
companies  of  native  sappers,  and  six  guns,  four  of  them  belonging  to  Scott  s 
battery,  and  two  (eighteen-pounders)  belonging  to  Tombs'  troop  of  horse- 
artillery,  started  on  the  27th  of  May,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Wilson, 
and  encamped  on  the  30th  near  Ghazee-u-din,  a  small  but  well-fortified  place 
on  the  Hindon,  about  ten  miles  from  Delhi  A  rumour  that  the  mutineers, 
emboldened  by  their  recent  successes,  meant  to  dispute  the  passage  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  unfounded,  and  hence  a  kind  of  surprise  took  place  when, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  picket  of  irregulars  who  had  been  stationed 
beyond  the  bridge  galloped  into  the  camp  to  announce  that  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  The  rifles,  who  had  scarcely  formed  when  an  eighteen-pounder  shot 
bounded  into  the  camp,  hastened  forward  supported  by  the  carabineers,  and  with 
their  £nfields  opened  a  deadly  fire,  which  soon  slackened  that  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  Meanwhile  the  artillery  having  taken  up  effective  positions,  two  com* 
panics  of  rifles  which  had  been  the  first  to  cross  the  bridge  made  a  gallant 
charge  when  not  more  than  eighty  yards  from  the  enemy's  guna  The  move- 
ment was  decisive,  and  the  rebels,  outnumbering  their  assailants  at  least  seven- 
fold, were  soon  seen  in  disgraceful  flight.  Five  guns,  two  of  heavy  calibre,  were 
the  trophies  of  the  victory.  The  struggle,  however,  was  not  yet  terminated. 
Trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  village  in  which  they  had  entrenched  them- 
selves, the  mutineers  mustered  courage  for  a  second  encounter,  and  the  next 
morning,  Sunday  the  31st,  once  more  made  their  appearance  and  commenced  a 
sharp  cannonade.  The  experience  of  the  previous  day  had  taught  them  a  lesson 
by  which  they  did  not  fail  to  profit,  and  they  kept  their  guns  at  such  a  distance 
that  no  new  captures  could  be  made.  This  cowardly  precaution,  and  the  intense 
heat,  which  made  pursuit  all  but  impossible,  favoured  their  escape,  and  enabled 
them  to  bear  the  tidings  of  their  own  defeat  to  their  comrades  at  Delhi 
Enooonterof  The  Mccrut  brigade  did  not  again  start  till  the  4th  of  June,  and  proceeded 
brigadewith  iu  the  dircction  of  Bagput,  where  it  arrived  on  the  6th ;  on  the  7th  it  reached 
*"  Alipoor,  and  joined  the  two  brigades  from  the  north.  The  united  force  on 
quitting  Alipoor  on  the  8th  had  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  engagement^  and 
therefore  set  out  in  three  columns  formed  in  order  of  battle.  The  enemy  had 
strongly  entrenched  themselves  at  Badulee  Ee  Serai,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
approach  of  the  British  troops  to  the  cantonments,  situated  to  the  north-west 
of  Delhi.     It  was  here  therefore  that  the  encounter  was  about  to  take  place. 
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Sir   Henrys  despatch  gives  the  following  account  of  it:    '*A8  soon  as  our  ad. isst. 
advanced  picket  met  the  enemy,  these  brigades  deployed  leaving  the  main  road 
clear.     The  enemy  soon  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  us,  and  finding  that  our  victory  of 
light  field  pieces  did  not  silence  their  battery,  and  that  we  were  losing  men  serai." 
fast,  I  called  upon  the  75th  regiment  to  make  a  dashing  charge,  and  take  the 
place  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  this  service  was  done  with  the  most  heroic 
gallantry,  and  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Herbert,  and  every  oflicer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  men  of  the  75th  regiment,  my  thanks  are  most  especially  due; 
the  1st  Europeans  supported  the  attack,  and  on  the  second  brigade  coming  up 
and  threatening  their  right,  and  Brigadier-general  Grant  showing  the  head  of 
his  column  and  guns  on  their  left  rear,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  position 
entirely,  leaving  his  guns  on  the  ground. " 

After  all  this  success,  the  work  of  the  day  was  not  yet  finislied.     Badulee  ^^^'^  force 

arrive  on 

Ke  Serai  is  about  five  miles  distant  fi*om  Delhi,  and  Sir  Henry  Barnard  was  the  height* 
afraid  that  if  he  halted  before  reaching  the  position  which  he  wished  to  occupy 
at  the  cantonments,  the  enemy  might  take  advantage  of  the  delay,  and  inter- 
pose more  formidable  obstacles  than  those  he  had  just  overcome.  He  resolved 
therefore,  though  aware  that  lus  men  were  much  exhausted,  to  push  on,  and  at 
once  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  victory.  Accordingly,  having  divided  his  force 
into  two  columns,  the  one  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Wilson  supported  by  Briga- 
dier Shower's  brigade,  while  he  himself,  supported  by  Brigadier  Grave's  brigade, 
led  the  other,  he  sent  the  former  along  the  main  trunk  road,  where  it  had  to 
fight  the  whole  way  through  gardens  with  high  waUs  and  other  obstax^les,  while 
the  latter  diverging  to  the  left  proceeded  straight  through  the  cantonments. 
Both  columns  successfully  accompUshed  the  tasks  assigned  to  them,  though 
not  tUl  their  skill  and  prowess  had  again  been  put  fully  to  the  test.  The  rebels 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  ridge  which  overlooks  the  cantonments  from  the 
east,  and  stretches  southwards  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  city.  The  second  column,  as  soon  as  it  came  within  range  of 
the  guns  in  position  on  this  ridge,  was  exposed  to  so  destructive  a  fire  that  the 
design  of  forcing  it  by  a  direct  attack  in  front  was  abandoned  for  a  movement 
which  woidd  take  it  in  flank.  This  movement,  combined  with  that  of  the  first 
column,  which  was  now  threatening  the  other  flank,  happily  succeeded.  The 
rebels  abandoned  their  guns  and  retreated  into  the  city,  while  the  columns 
advancing  from  opposite  directions  swept  the  ridge,  and  finally  met  upon  it  at 
Hindoo  Row's  house,  which  thenceforward  became  the  key  of  the  British  position. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  very  day  after  the  ridge  was  carried,  the  British  Arrival  of 

•^         "^  °  .  .        the  guides 

force  received  a  most  valuable  addition  by  the  arrival  of  the  guides,  formmg  the  from  the 
first  instalment  of  reinforcements  from  the  Punjab.  On  the  12th  of  May,  when 
they  received  orders  to  march,  they  were  at  Hotee  Murdan  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peshawer.  By  the  following  morning  they  had  made  a  march  of  thirty  miles 
and  arrived  at  Attock.  Here  they  were  still  580  miles  from  Delhi,  and  at  the 
Vol.  III.  272 
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A  D.  1857.  ordinary  rate  of  marching  must  have  been  two  months  in  reaching  it^  but 

'  fortvard  had  always  been  their  watchword,  and  by  one  of  the  most  rapid 

marches  on  record,  they  accomplished  the  whole  distance  in  twenty-four  daya 

Deducting   three  of   these, 
during   which   they   halted 
by  special  order,  they  had 
pushed  on  continuously  for 
three  weeks,  at   the   daily 
average  rate  of  twenty-eight 
miles.     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  acclamations  of  the 
British  camp  were  long  and 
loud  when  Captain  H.  Daly 
marched  into  it,  at  the  head 
of  his  three  troops  of  cav- 
alry, and  six  companies  of 
infantry.     After  their  long 
march  they  were  certainly 
entitled  to  repose,  but  it  was 
not  asked,   and   could   not 
have  been  granted,  as  a  caff* 
nonade  which  had   continued   all   morning  was    followed   in  the   afternoon 
by  a  desperate  attack  on  the   British  right  flank.     The  guides,  called  out 
to  aid  in  repelling  it,  displayed  a  gallantry  amounting  to  rashness,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fleeing  rebels  up  to  the  walls  of  Delhi     Having  thus  exposed  them- 
selves to  a  murderous  fire  they  suffered  severely.     Captains  Daly  and  Hawes 
were  wounded,  and  Quintin  Battye,  a  young  oflScer  of  remarkable  promise,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  received  his  death-blow,  and  only  survived  till  the 
following  day.     This  attack  of  the  rebels  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  in  which 
the  enemy  persisted  for  several  successive  daya     On  the  9th,  10th,  and  lltb, 
their  endeavour  was  to  turn  our  right  flank  by  gaining  possession  of  Hindoo 
Row*s  house,  where  our  heaviest  guns  had  been  placed  in  battery.     Foiled  in 
this  they  turned  to  the  left  flank^  and  on  the  12th  assailed  it  with  the  utmost 
fury.     At  this  time  the  British  left  extended  no  farther  noi*th  along  the  ridge 
than  the  Flagstaff*  tower,  immediately  beyond  which  was  a  deep  cut,  through 
which  a  steep  road,  leading  from  the  city  to  the  cantonments,  had  been  carried. 
A  battery  erected  at  the  tower  commanded  this  road,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  the  rebels  to  approach  by  it;  but  to  the  north  of  the  tower  the  ridge  sloped 
rapidly  down  toward  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Jumna,  while  another  compara- 
tively level  road  led  circuitously  round  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  towards  the 
cantonments.     In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fSa^ilities  of  attack  in  this 
direction,  the  rebels,  after  plundering  the  house  of  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  situ- 
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ated  close  to  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  and  laying  it  a.d.  isst. 
in  ruins,  had  placed  a  battery  in  the  grounds,  and  made  their  position  so  strong, 
that  a  military  council,  held  in  the  British  camp  on  the  11th,  had  decided  Attempt  of 
against  any  present  attempt  to  dislodge  them.     The  danger  of  allowing  them  totumUie 
to  occupy  it  was  fully  manifested  on  the  12th.     Early  in  the  morning  of  that  position.  - 
day,  they  had  managed  to  bring  a  formidable  array  of  guns,  and  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  within  400  yards  of  the  Flagstaff,  while  another  body  was  stealing 
round  by  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  to  gain  the  cantonments,  and  thus  place 
themselves  in  the  British  rear.    This  alarming  attack  was  only  discovered  when 
the  day  broke,  and  created  so  much  confusion,  that  the  Flagstaff  batteiy  was 
for  a  short  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  a  lodgment  was  nearly  effected  in 
the  cantonment  itself      It  was  not  long,  however,  before  sufficient  means  of 
resistance  were  mustered,  and  the  rebels,  repulsed  at  every  point,  endeavoured 
to  regain  their  original  position.     Even  in  this  they  failed,  for  in  the  pursuit 
which  followed,  they  were  completely  driven  from  the  Metcalfe  grounds,  which 
thereafter  remained  in  British  possession. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  12th  of  June,  which  had  opened  thus  auspiciously,  ' 
would  not  close  before  a  still  more  brilliant  success  had  been  achieved.     The 
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Hindoo  Row's  House,  before  Delhi.— From  Illustrated  London  News. 


impossibility  of  wresting  Delhi  from  the  rebels  by  the  weak  force  which  had  operations 
boldly  taken  up  a  position  before  it,  had  already  become  apparent.  The 
magazine  blown  up  by  Lieutenant  Willoughby  was  only  that  which  contained 
the  small  arms,  and  the  rebels  consequently  possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  guns  and  military  stores.  The  short  trial  which  had  been  made 
sufficed  to  show  that  with  an  artillery  far  inferior  both  in  number  and  calibre 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  troops  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  position,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  furnishing  working  parties,  the  regular  siege  of  Delhi 
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A.D.  1857.  was  impossible;  and  hence,  as  the  importance  of  recovering  it,  in  order  to  crush 
the  mutiny  before  it  had  assumed  still  larger  dimensions,  had  been  strongly 

Propotti  to  urged  by  government,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable 

by  Liiriae.  to  Carry  it  at  once  by  a  sudden  assault.  This  question,  without  undergoing  a 
thorough  discussion,  had  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  had  been 
resolved  that  at  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  cavalry  remained  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  the  whole  of  the  in£euitry  should  move  out,  and  after  blowing  in  two  of 
the  gates  by  powder  bags,  rush  in  and  seize  possession  of  that  part  of  the  city 
where  the  palace  stood     The  execution  of  this  plan  had  been  actually  com- 

ittoaban-  menccd,  when  it  was  suddenly  countermanded.  Sir  Henry  Barnard  had 
changed  his  mind,  because  it  had  been  forcibly  represented  to  liim  that  he  was 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  camp  by  denuding  it  of  European  infantry,  and 
would  be  unable  to  hold  the  city,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  surprising  it 
On  this  subject  opinions  are  still  conflicting,  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  simply  remarking  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  the  objections  which 
ultimately  prevailed  had  not  been  previously  considered-  The  troops,  it  is 
true,  retired  without  sustaining  harm,  but  the  alarm  which  had  been  given 
put  the  enemy  upon  their  guard,  and  thus  precluded  any  similar  attempt  at 
surprise,  when  it  might  have  been  made  under  more  hopeful  circumstances. 
Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  strengthen  the  position  on  the  ridge, 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  a  siege  train  with  adequate  reinforcements,  in  the 
meantime  submitting  to  exchange  conditions  with  the  rebels,  and  become  the 
besieged  instead  of  the  besiegers.  This  was  indeed  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  government,  who  had  not  only  calculated  on  the  early  recapture  of  Delhi, 
but  in  the  eagerness  of  their  wishes  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
unfounded  rumours,  which  announced  that  it  had  actually  fallen.  As  a  r^ular 
siege  was  now  inevitable,  and  would  necessarily  require  months  of  preparation, 
this  seems  the  proper  place  to  give  a  more  detailed  aqoount  of  Delhi  and  its 
vicinity,  in  order  that  the  subsequent  operations  before  it  may  be  more  easily 
understood. 

Dewription  Delhi,  which  in  1658  superseded  Agra  as  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Jumna,  which  leaves  the  main 
stream  about  five  miles  above  the  city,  and  joins  it  ten  miles  below.  Its  site, 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  comparatively  barren  tract,  much 
broken  by  rocks,  and  made  still  more  rugged  in  appearance  by  heaps  of  ruins, 
which,  by  the  large  space  they  cover,  indicate  the  magnitude  and  importance 
which  the  city  must  have  attained  in  very  early  times.  The  modem  city, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  1631,  is  above  seven  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  a  population  of  about  140,000,  in  which 
the  number  of  Mahometans  far  exceeds  the  usual  proportion  found  in  the  cities 
of  India,  being  only  a  few  thousands  less  than  that  of  Hindoos.  The  wall  on  the 
east,  facing  the  river,  is  nearly  straight,  but  on  the  other  three  sides  forms  a 
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very  irregular  curve.     As  originally  built,  it  had  only  a  few  weak  towers,  but  a.d.  lesr. 

since  its  possession  by  the  British,  its  defences  have  been  greatly  strengthened 

by  the  excavation  of  a  ditch,  and  the  erection  of  large  bastions,  each  mounting  Deaonption 

nine  guns  of  large  calibre.     Of  these  bastions  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  names  ^ 

only  of  those  on  the  north  and  north-west  sides,  because,  fix)m  fronting  the  British 

camp,  mention  will  often  be  made  of  them  as  the  siege  proceeda     Beginning 

at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  proceeding  westward,  they  succeed  each  other 

in  the  following  order — the  Moira  or  Water,  the  Cashmere,  the  Shah  or  Moree, 

and  the  Burun  bastions.     The  main  gates  are  the  Calcutta  on  the  east,  approached 

by  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Jumna,  the  Cashmere  on  the  north-east,  the 

Moree  and  Cabool  on  the  north-west,  the  Lahore  on  the  west,  the  Ajmere  on 

the  south-west,  and  the  Delhi  on  the  south.     The   houses  are  in  general 

substantially  built,  but  almost  all  the  streets  are  narrow;  the  only  two  which 


MoR£E  Gate,  Delhi. —From  a  photograph. 

can  be  described  as  spacious  and  handsome  are  the  principal  one,  called  the 
Chandei  Chauk,  running  eastward  from  the  palace  to  the  Lahore  gate,  and 
another,  leading  also  from  the  palace  southward  to  the  Delhi  gate.  The  edifice  Th«  i«^i*«- 
surpassing  all  others,  both  in  extent  and  structure,  is  the  palace,  situated  on 
the  east  side,  inclosed  by  a  lofty  turreted  waU  of  red  granite,  a  mile  in  circuit, 
and  communicating  at  its  north-east  extremity  with  the  old  fort  of  Selimghur. 
The  access  to  it  is  by  two  lofty  and  richly  sculptured  gateways,  the  one  in  its 
south,  and  the  other  in  its  west  side.  The  principal  one,  called  the  Lahore 
gate,  because  leading  to  the  city  gate  of  the  same  name,  contains  the  rooms  in 
which  the  first  murders,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mutineers  from  Meerut,  were 
perpetrated,  and  is  succeeded  first  by  a  noble  arch,  supporting  the  great  tower, 
and  then  by  a  vaulted  aisle,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Beyond 
this  aisle  is  the  Dewani  Khas,  or  coimcil  chamber,  a  splendid  pavilion  of  white 
marble,  and  near  it  the  open  court,  where,  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the 
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AD.  1867.  express  order  of  the  king,  a  large  number  of  unoffending  women  and  children 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  soldiers  in  his  pay,  while  his  sons  and  grandsons  looked 
DeKJription  on  and  enjoyed  the  horrid  spectacle.  The  only  other  edifice  which  need  here 
be  particularized,  is  the  Jumma  MuKJid,  or  principal  mosque,  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  palace,  in  a  street  leading  from  it  to  the  Ajmere  gate,  and  forming 
from  its  elevated  site,  and  the  marble  domes  and  minarets  which  surmount  it, 
the  most  conspicuous  object  which  is  seen  when  the  city  is  approached  In 
addition  to  the  city  proper  within  the  walls,  Dellii  has  extensive  suburbs,  two 
of  which,  from  the  cover  and  means  of  annoyance  which  they  gave  to  the  rebels, 
became  the  scenes  of  frequent  and  sanguinary  contests.  The  one,  called  Eissen- 
gunge,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cabool  gate,  was  skirted  on  the  north,  where 
it  fronted  the  British  position,  by  the  Delhi  canal ;  the  other,  called  the  Subzee 
Mundee,  was  situated  considerably  farther  to  the  north-west,  on  the  trunk 
road  leading  to  Kumaul,  and  in  some  degree  enveloped  the  British  position, 
as  it  extended  beyond  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  and  to  the  rear  of 
Hindoo  Row's  house. 
strong  The  British  position  was  certainly  the  most  favourable  which  could  have 

pod^of  been  selected  for  defensive  purposes.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  was 
the  Britiah.  encamped  on  the  parade  ground  of  the  cantonments,  which,  having  been  burned 
by  the  mutineers,  now  existed  only  in  name.  On  the  west  side  it  was 
protected  by  a  canal,  or  rather  outlet,  from  a  large  jheel  or  lake  at  Nujufghur, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  ridge,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  rendered 
unassailable  by  any  force  which  the  rebels  could  bring  against  it  Besides  the 
batteries  at  the  Flagstaff  tower  and  Hindoo  Row's  house,  others  were  erected 
at  several  intermediate  points,  as  the  observatory  and  the  mosque,  while  two, 
placed  more  in  front,  bore  directly  on  the  suburbs  already  mentioned.  But 
though  the  strength  of  this  position  secured  it  against  being  forced,  there  were 
various  circumstances  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  holding  it.  Cholera  had 
made  its  appearance/  and  though  not  yet  adding  largely  to  the  mortality,  was 
creeping  on  insidiously,  and  might  ere  long  rage  like  a  pestilence.  The  rebels 
too,  fully  alive  to  the  kind  of  tactics  which  their  native  cowardice  as  well  as 
superiority  of  numbers  suggested,  seemed  determined  to  give  no  respite  from 
attack,  thus  occasioning  losses  which  the  British  could  ill  spare,  and  threatening 
to  overcome  their  means  of  resistance  by  mere  exhaustion.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  authority  of  the  government  had  ceased  in  all  the  districts 
to  the  south  and  east,  and  that  only  from  the  north-west  could  supplies  and 
reinforcements  be  obtained.  The  latter,  collected  chiefly  in  the  Punjab,  had  a 
long  march  to  accomplish,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Bajah  of  Pattiala  and  other 
fiiendly  chiefs  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  protected  states,  were  able  to  surmount  all 
opposing  obstadea  There  was  more  doubt  as  to  the  suppliea  Being  required 
for  daily  use,  and  too  bulky  and  perishable  to  admit  of  a  distant  conveyance, 
they  had  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  the  danger 
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was  that  the  rebels,  by  scouring  the  country  and  besetting  all  the  routes  leading  a.d.  issr. 
to  the  cantonments,  might  to  their  other  means  of  aggression  add  that  of 
starvation.  Happily  this,  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  was  not  realized  To  cut 
off  the  supplies  either  did  not  occur  to  the  rebellious  sepoyTS,  or  required  more 
enterprise  than  they  possessed,  and  from  first  to  last,  however  great  the  priva- 
tions endured  in  the  British  camp,  a  deficiency  of  provisions  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  mutineers,  notwithstanding  successive  repulses,  did  not  abandon  the  New  attack 
hope  of  forcing  the  British  lines,  and  on  the  17th  of  June  commenced  a  work  tineen. 
which,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  complete  it,  would  have  enfiladed  the 
position  and  seriously  affected  its  security.  This  was  the  erection  of  a  battery 
in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Kissengunge.  To  conceal  their  design  and  with- 
draw attention  from  the  locality,  they  opened  early  in  the  day  with  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  continued  it  for  some  time  without  interruption,  till  the 
approach  of  a  British  detachment  told  them  that  they  must  either  abandon 
the  work,  or  contend  manfully  for  the  possession  of  it  The  attacking  party 
advanced  in  two-  columns,  the  one  under  Major  Tombs,  consisting  of  two 
companies  of  rifles,  four  companies  of  1st  fusiliers,  thirty  cavalry  of  the  guides, 
twenty  sappers  and  miners,  and  four  guns;  and  the  other  under  Major  Reid, 
consisting  of  his  own  Sirmoor  battalion  of  Ghoorkas,  four  companies  of  rifles, 
and  foin:  companies  of  1st  fusiliers.  The  rebels,  expecting  attack  in  front,  were 
not  a  little  disconcerted  when  the  columns,  by  separate  flank  movements  to 
the  right  and  left,  placed  them  between  two  firea  Their  resistance,  though  by 
no  means  obstinate,  cost  them  dear.  Not  only  was  the  battery  captured  and 
the  magazine  established  in  its  neighbourhood  blown  up,  but  a  number  of 
sepoys  cut  off  from  retreat  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

The  18th  of  June,  a  day  memorable  in  British  annals,  passed  quietly,  Attempt  of 
perhaps  because  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  extensive  preparations,  which  were  to  gun  the 
fully  developed  on  the  19th,  when  about  mid-day  they  were  seen  issuing  in 
great  numbers  from  the  Lahore  gate.  An  attack  in  the  direction  of  Hindoo 
Row's  house  was  expected,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  something  different 
was  intended,  as  they  were  observed  passing  through  Kissengunge,  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  ruins  and  gardens  beyond.  After  waiting  for  some  hours, 
the  British  troops  were  recalled,  in  the  belief  that  the  attack  had  been  aban- 
doned. This  proved  to  be  a  hasty  conclusion.  The  rebels,  after  proceeding 
westward  by  a  circuitous  route,  had  turned  round,  and  were  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  British  rear.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  Brigadier  Hope 
Grants  commanding  the  cavalry,  hastened  out  with  all  the  cavalry  he  could 
muster,  and  twelve  guns.  This  force,  however,  was  very  inadequate.  It 
consisted  of  only  260  sabres,  while  the  enemy  were  found  strongly  posted,  to 
the  number  of  about  3000.  Against  such  odds  little  could  be  effected,  and 
the  British  cavalry  towards  dusk  were  retiring  in  some  degree  of  confusion, 
when  the  arrival  of  about  300  of  the  rifles  and  fusiliers,  gave  the  rebels  a 
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A.D.  1857.  sudden  check,  recaptured  two  guns  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands^  and 

compelled  them  to  retreat.     Either  unconscious  of  defeat,  or  determined  not  to 

operationg    ackuowledgc  it,  the  rebels  again  made  their  appearance  on  the  following  day, 

before  Delhi. 

and  advanced  so  boldly  and  rapidly,  that  they  were  pitching  their  round  shot 
into  the  British  camp  before  they  could  be  effectually  met.  At  last,  by  bringing 
into  action  every  man  that  could  possibly  be  spared  from  the  British  camp,  the 
enemy  were  driven  across  the  canal,  and  compelled  once  more  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  city. 
Mutual  nrin-  Thcse  dcfcats,  however  much  they  must  have  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
rebels,  had  not  the  effect  of  diminishing  their  real  force,  which  was  on  the  contrary 
daily  augmented  by  reinforcements  of  revolted  regiments.  The  Nusseerabad 
mutineers,  comprising  the  15th  and  30th  native  infantry,  had  already  arrived, 
and  on  the  21st,  no  less  than  four  regiments — the  6th  light  cavalry,  and  the 
3d,  36th,  and  6 1st  native  infantry — ^were  seen  pouring  into  the  city.  Elated  by 
these  new  arrivals,  and  rendered  still  more  confident  of  success  by  a  prophecy 
which  foretold  the  downfall  of  British  rule  in  India  exactly  a  hundred  years 
after  it  was  founded,  they  had  fixed  on  the  23d  of  June,  the  centenary  of  the 
victory  of  Plassey,  for  a  great  effort.  The  Rut  Juttra,  a  high  Hindoo  festival, 
which  happened  to  fall  on  the  same  day,  added  to  the  general  enthusiasm, 
while  bang  was  liberally  supplied  in  order  to  inspire  an  artificial  couraga  On 
the  other  hand  the  admirable  arrangements  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Punjab 
were  now  beginning  to  tell,  and  important  additions  were  made  to  the  British 
force  before  Delhi  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  most  wanted.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  100  men  of  her  majesty's  75th,  100  of  the  1st  fusiliers, 
three  companies  of  the  2d  fusiliers,  and  the  4th  Sikhs,  400  strong,  marched  into 
Capture  of  the  camp.  The  strufit&^le  had  already  commenced.  Under  cover  of  a  furious 
Mundee.  caunonade  from  all  the  bastions,  and  from  the  advanced  batteries  in  the  suburbs, 
large  bodies  were  advanced  through  the  Subzee  Mundee,  to  assail  Hindoo  Row's 
house  from  the  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  a  battery  which  had  been  erected 
at  the  Eedgah,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Lahore  gate,  opened  a  destructive 
enfilading  fire.  Repulse  after  repulse  seemed  unavailing.  The  enemj*  refused 
to  retire,  and  kept  up  such  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Subzee  Mundee, 
that  the  Hindoo  Row  battery  could  hardly  be  worked.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  the  suburb  by  assuming  the  offensive,  and 
attacking  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  column  formed  for  this  purpose, 
consisting  of  the  1st  and  2d  fusiliers^  supported  by  the  4th  Sikhs,  who  had  that 
very  morning  made  a  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  advanced  through  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shell,  and  pushed  on  for  a  small  temple  called  the  Sammy  house, 
from  which,  under  cover  of  its  high  inclosure,  the  enemy's  fire  of  musketry  was 
most  destructive.  This  hand-to-hand  fight  issued  as  it  always  does  when 
Asiatics  are  brought  into  contact  with  British  bayonets.  After  a  short  resistance 
and  a  fearful  carnage,  the  rebels  fled  and  the  whole  suburb  was  cleared  out 
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The  advantage  thus  gained  would  have  been  lost  had  the  enemy  been  allowed  ad. iss?. 
to  return,  and  therefore  permanent  possession  of  the  Subzee   Mundee  was 
secured,  by  establishing  a  strong  European  picket  at  the  Sammy  house,  and  at  a  capture  of 
serai  opposite  to  it  on  the  Kumaul  road.     The  British  loss  was  less  than  might  M^LKTee. 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  struggle.     Only  39  were  killed  and  114 
wounded.     This  however  does  not  contain  the  whole  list  of  casualties.      So 
intense  was  the  heat  that,  out  of  ten  officers  of  the  2d  fusiliers,  five  were 
struck  down,  and  in  the  1st  fusiliera  one  was  struck  down  and  six  were 
disabled  by  sim-stroke. 

The  centenary  of  Plassey,  which,  according  to  native  prophecy,  was  to  have 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  British  rule  in  India,  only  witnessed  the  discomfi- 
ture of  those  who  had  treacherously  rebelled  against  it — a  discomfiture  with 


Ths  Sb&ai  Picket  in  the  Sctbzeb  Mukdbb,  before  Delhi.— From  engnTing  in  lUustnied  London  Newt. 


which  the  only  hope  which  the  rebels  had  of  forcing  the  British  position  at  Delhi  Britiah  rein 

foreexnents. 

may  be  said  to  have  expired  By  the  end  of  June  the  effective  force  of  the 
British  had  been  increased  to  6000  men,  and  though  much  was  still  wanting  to 
enable  it  to  assume  the  offensive  and  prepare  for  the  final  assault,  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  of  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  nor  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  recapture  would  be  effected.  For  this  brightening 
prospect  a  large  share  of  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  as  chief 
commissioner,  and  the  able  men  associated  with  him  in  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Punjab ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  less  due  to  them  than 
essential  to  a  full  narrative  of  the  mutiny,  that  before  proceeding  further  some 
account  should  be  given  of  their  exertions. 

^      In  the  beginning  of  June,  when  there  was  still  some  ground  to  hope  that 
{many  of  the  sepoy  regiments  would  pause  before  finally  committing  themselves 
Vol.  ni.  878 
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A.D.  1857.  to  mutiny,  Sir  John  Lawrence  issued  an  address  to  them,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs :  "  Those  regiments  which  now  remain  faithful  will  receive  the 

8i«g«  of       rewards  due  to  their  constancy ;  those  soldiers  who  fall  away  now,  will  lose  their 
service  for  ever.     It  will  be  too  late  to  lament  hereafter  when  the  time  has 
passed  by — ^now  is  the  opportunity  of  proving  your  loyalty  and  good  faith   The 
British  government  will  never  want  for  native  soldiers.     In  a  month  it  might 
raise  50,000  in  the  Punjab  alone.     If  the  *  Poorbeah'  sepoy  neglects  ijie  present 
day,  it  will  never  return.     There  is  ample  force  in  the  Punjab  to  crush  all   j 
mutineers.     The  chiefs  and  people  are  loyal  and  obedient,  and  the  latter  long   I 
to  take  your  place  in  the  army.    All  will  unite  to  crush  yoa"    These  words, 
which  were  doubtless  regarded  by  the  sepoys  as  a  vain-glorious  boast,  contained   I 
the  simple  statement  of  a  &ct  of  which  it  became  the  business  of  the  chief 
commissioner,  as  soon,  as  unlimited  authority  to  levy  troops  was  given  him,  to 

Important    fumish  oculsx  demonstration.    The  first  object  was  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of 

the  Punjab,  the  Sikh  chiefs  whose  territories  intervened  between  the  Punjab  and  Delhi, 
and  whose  fiiendly  aid  was  hence  necessary  in  order  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munications between  them.     Here  happily  no  diflGLculty  was  experienced.    The 
Rajah  of  Jheend,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  urged,  had  organized  a  force  of  800 
men,  and  was  pressing  forward  with  it  to  join  the  force  about  to  be  collected 
for  the  recovery  of  Delhi.     Still  farther  noith,  and  consequently  nearer  the 
Punjab,  a  still  more  valuable  auxiliary  was  found  in  the  Maharajah  of  Pattiala, 
who,  resisting  all  the  native  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  at  once  declared 
his  determination  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  British  government    The  loyalty 
thus  evinced  he  maintained  unshaken  to  the  last,  and  rendered  services  of  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  contributed  essentially  to  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  north-west  of  India.     His  example  was  followed  by  other 
chiefs,   among  whom  those  of  Nabha  and  Kooperthalla  deserve  honourable 
mention.    Some  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  vigorous  measures  adopted 
when  intelligence  of  the  first  outbreak  was  received.     Of  these  measures,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  formation  of  a  column  which  should  be  ready  to 
move  on  every  point  where  mutiny  required  to  be  put  down.    The  command  of 
this  column  was  conferred  on  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  previously 
held  that  of  the  Punjab  irregular  force,  and  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
be  an  ofiicer  of  distinguished  talenta     The  guides,  which  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  original  column,  have  already  been  seen  pushing  forward  to  Delhi, 
and  performing  excellent  service  on  the  very  day  of  their  an-ival  there,  after 
completing  a  march  of  about  600  miles  with  almost  unexampled  mpidity.    The 
rest  of  the  column,  after  performing  good  service,  was  also  moving  southward 
to  join  the  Delhi  force,  and  on  the  3d  of  June  entered  Lahore.    After  baiting 
for  a  week  it  started  again,  intending  to  continue  its  progress  southward,  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  obliged  it  to  change  its  destination,  and  proceed 
eastward  to  Amritser.     That  important  place  was  still  undisturbed^  but  it  was$ 
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feared  that  a  mutiny  which  had  broken  out  at  Julendur  might  prove  infectious,  a.d.  mr. 
more  especially  as  the  mutineers  had  been  permitted  through  some  mismanage- 
ment to  escape  and  were  roaming  the  countr5^  The  moveable  column  after '^***'^'****^*' 
this  delay,  which  was  employed  in  checking  or  suppressing  disturbance, 
again  started  for  Delhi,  commanded  no  longer  by  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  who 
had  been  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  but  by  Brigadier  Nicholson, 
who  after  rendering  essential  aid  on  the  western  frontier  in  raising  new  levies, 
and  in  maintaining  tranquillity  while  surrounded  by  all  the  elements  of  disturb- 
ance, was  destined  to  a  more  brilliant  but  unhappily  a  too  short  career.  The 
formation  of  the  moveable  column  was  only  one  of  the  many  means  employed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Punjab  to  curb  the  mutiny  and  provide  for  its  final 
suppression.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  five  new  regiments  had  been 
completed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  the  number  had  been  augmented 
to  eighteen.  At  the  same  time  irregular  levies  of  7000  horse  and  as  many  foot 
had  been  raised,  so  that  ultimately  the  total  new  force  amounted  to  34,000.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  these  exertions  in  the  Punjab,  the  siege  of 
Delhi  must  have  been  abandoned 


CHAPTER  III. 

Siege  of  Delhi  continued — Repeated  attempts  on  the  British  position  by  the  rebels — Repulses — Death  of 
8ir  Heniy  Barnard,  and  appointment  of  Brigadier-general  Wilson  to  the  command — Reinforcements 
on  both  sides — Defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Nujufghtur — Preparations  for  the  assault — Recapture  of 
Delhi. 

HEN  the  month  of  June  closed,  the  British   force  befoi-e  Difflouitte. 

of  theitoge 

Delhi  had  improved  its  position  by  the  expulsion  of  the  of  Delhi, 
rebels  from  the  Subzee  Mundee,  and  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  that  important  suburb.  Still,  however,  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  an  assault  which  would  seal  the 
fate  of  the  city  at  once,  and  no  prospect  at  all  of  establishing  a  blockade,  which 
could  either  exhaust  its  means  of  resistance  or  starve  it  into  surrender.  The 
British  batteries,  placed  nearly  1500  yards  from  the  walls,  were  too  distant  to 
make  any  serious  impression  on  them ;  and  moreover  commanded  only  two  gates» 
those  of  Cashmere  and  Cabool,  while  all  the  others  remained  as  free  as  ever  to 
send  forth  troops  for  attack,  or  to  bring  in  reinforcements  and  supplies.  These 
considerations,  which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook,  produced  some  degree  of 
despondency,  and  more  than  once  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  was  gravely 
mooted.     Tlie  arrivals  from  the  Punjab  did  little  more  than  supply  the  waste 
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A.D.  1867.  by  casualty  and  disease,  so  that  the  effective  force  of  all  arms  did  not  exceed 

ii800,  while  every  successive  mutiny  was  adding  whole  regiments  to  the  rebels, 

Siege  of       and  increasing  the  already  too  great  disproportion  between  them  and  their 

Delhi.  ,_ 

assailanta  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Henry  Barnard  was  not  indisposed 
to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  would  iave  withdrawn  from  Delhi  Having 
no  experience  of  Indian  war£Ei.re,  he  had  little  expectation  of  bringing  the  siege 
to  a  triumphant  termination,  and  agreed  with  those  who  saw  a  more  hopeful  field 
of  action  if  the  British  army  were  moved  more  to  the  eastward,  and  concentrated 
so  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  Agra,  and  the  important  districts  connected  with 
it.  Though  opinions  were  divided  on  this  subject  at  the  time,  only  one  now 
exists,  and  it  is  admitted  that  a  withdrawal  from  Delhi  would  have  given  such 
a  triumph  to  the  mutiny  as  to  have  made  its  final  suppression  all  but  impos- 
^"  ^^*  sible.  While  the  question  of  abandoning  or  prosecuting  the  siege  was  under 
posed.  discussion,  the  idea  of  a  sudden  assault  was  revived.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  sanctioned  it  when  formerly  proposed,  and  counter- 
manded it  when  on  the  point  of  executioa  The  same  irresolution  was  again 
to  be  repeated  The  whole  plan  was  arranged.  One  column  was  to  effect  an 
entrance  by  blowing  in  the  iron  grating  of  the  canal  near  the  Cabool  gate ;  and 
another  was  to  blow  in  the  Cashmere  gate,  and  have  the  double  chance  of 
entering  by  it  and  by  an  escalade  of  the  adjoining  bastion,  while  a  party  moving 
stealthily  round  to  the  river  side  was  to  endeavour  to  find  an  entrance  from 
the  east.  The  plan,  in  order  to  insure  secresy,  was  never  whispered  in  the 
camp,  and  it  was  hence  taken  for  granted  that  the  enemy  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  it.  This  was  a  complete  mistake.  Not  only  were  they  on  the  alert, 
but  they  had  formed  a  counter-plan,  which  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  carrj- 
it  out,  would  in  all  probability  have  annihilated  the  British  force.  A  large 
party,  sent  out  by  a  circuitous  route,  had  been  posted  about  two  miles  in  our 
rear,  and  there  only  waited  the  departure  of  the  storming  party  to  hasten 
It  ifl  again    forward  and  seize  the  camp  while  denuded  of  its  usual  defenders.     Providen- 

abandoned.  ^ 

tially  this  fact  became  known  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  the  idea  of  a  sudden 
assault  was  ouce  more  abandoned.  Shortly  afterwards  the  British  army  was 
for  the  second  time  deprived  of  its  general.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Sir  Henry 
Barnard  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
event  produced  a  feeling  of  deep  and  universal  regret,  a  regret  rendered  all  the 
more  poignant  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  brought  by  no  choice  of  his  own 
into  a  position  in  which  the  excellent  qualities  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  commander,  were  not  displayed  to  advantage.  The 
command  of  the  Delhi  force  now  devolved  on  General  Reid,  the  provisional 
commander-in-chief,  and  was  formally  assumed  by  him.  It  was  however  more 
in  name  than  reality.  The  state  of  his  health,  which  previously  unfitted  him 
for  active  duty,  obliged  him  before  a  fortnight  elapsed  to  decline  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office,  and  the  appointment  was  conferred  on  Brigadier  Wilson. 
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In  the  beginning  of  July,  a  seasonable  addition  was  made  to  the  British  a.d  iss:. 
force,  by  the  arrival  of  about  450  men  of  her  majesty's  5l8t  foot,  but  as  had  ~ 

almost  invariably  happened,  the  rebels  could  boast  of  having  on  the  very  same  Reinfowe- 
day  been  far  more  largely  augmented.  The  Bareilly  brigade,  consisting  of  three  S^  Bid«. 
whole  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  irre- 
gular cavalry,  after  mutinying,  as  has  al- 
ready been  described,  had  arrived  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna.  No  attempt 
could  be  made  to  dispute  their  passage,  and 
they  entered  the  city,  where  their  reception 
was  all  the  more  cordial  from  its  being 
known  that  they  were  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  treasura  In  conse- 
quence of  the  new  arrival,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  a  formidable  attack  would  be 
made  by  the  rebels  to  force  our  position,  or 
at  least  to  regain  a  footing  in  the  Subzee 
Mundee.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  pun- 
ishment which  had  there  been  inflicted  upon  ""°^''^^*t"pSSi:iS:^  ''•''  ^ 
them  induced  them  to  turn  their  views  in  a 

diflTerent  direction  The  village  of  Alipoor,  forming  the  first  station  to  the  west-  R«bei  .x- 
ward  on  the  Kumaul  road,  was  known  to  have  Aimished  large  supplies  to  the  agam«t 
British  camp,  and  had  therefore  been  marked  out  by  the  rebels  for  vengeance.  ''*^'' 
Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  July,  a  considerable  force  moved  out  from  the  Lahore 
gate,  and  proceeded  westward.  Their  destination  being  at  the  time  unknown, 
the  British  could  only  send  out  a  force  on  their  track,  and  it  was  not  known  till 
the  following  morning  that  they  had  been  wreaking  their  fury  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Alipoor.  It  was  sad  enough  that  the  aid  which  they  had  given  to  us  should 
have  brought  such  a  disaster  upon  them ;  but  though  on  this  ground  alone  it 
was  most  desirable  that  the  rebels  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  with  im- 
punity, there  was  another  reason  why  a  blow  should  be  struck  which  might 
deter  them  from  attempting  to  gain  a  footing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
lay  in  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  camp  and  the  Punjab. 
Only  the  day  before  the  village  was  destroyed,  a  large  number  of  sick  sent 
from  the  camp  had  passed  through  it,  and  but  for  a  most  providential  delay 
the  plunder  would  have  included,  in  addition  to  that  obtained  from  the  village, 
a  valuable  convoy  of  treasure  and  ammunition.  The  force  sent  out  from  the 
camp  had  the  good  fortune  to  accomplish  both  objects.  By  intercepting  the 
rebels  before  they  could  regain  the  city,  it  took  summary  vengeance  for  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  Alipoor,  while  by  clearing  the  road  it 
secured  the  safety  of  the  convoy. 

Though  the  mutineers  had  as  yet  been  foiled  in  all  their  attempts  to  estab- 
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AD.  1857.  lish  themselves  in  the  British  rear,  they  had  by  no  means  abandoned  that 
mode  of  attack.     Of  this,  after  several  days  of  comparative  quiescence,  striking 
Rraewed     proof  was  given  on  the  9th  of  July,  when  a  body  of  cavalry  suddenly  emerging 
the  British  from  covcr,  charged  right  into  the  camp,  and  were  within  it  almost  as  soon  as 
"**''  the  alarm  could  be  given.      A  picket  of  carabineers,  most  of  them  young, 

untrained  soldiers,  instead  of  opposing  the  enemy,  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and 
fled.  Still  dafihing  on,  the  rebel  troopers  made  for  the  guns  of  the  native  troop 
of  horse-artillery^  and  called  aloud  on  the  men  in  chaise  of  them  to  join  them. 
The  men  remained  stanch,  and  the  troopers^  without  accomplishing  their 
object,  were  obliged  to  decamp.  The  boldness  of  this  attempt,  and  the  little 
resistance  offered  to  it^  gave  rise  to  grave  suspicions  of  treachery.  A  short 
time  previously,  the  few  Bengal  sepoys  mingled  with  the  irregulars  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  camp,  because  they  were  believed  to  be  in  communication 
with  their  comrades  within  the  city.  It  now  appeared  that  they  were  not  the 
only  traitors,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  somewhat  extreme  remedy  of  sending 
off  the  whole  three  corps  of  irregular  cavalry,  one  of  them  to  Umballa,  and  the 
other  two  to  the  Punjab.  While  the  sowars  were  assailing  the  camp,  a  furious 
cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  city,  and  volleys  of  musketry  were  directed 
against  the  British  station  from  every  available  point  in  the  suburbs.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  sowars,  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  those  who,  with 
the  view  of  supporting  them,  had  taken  post  in  the  gardens  and  other  indosures 
of  the  vicinit}^  This  task,  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  was  successfrilly  accom- 
plished. One  result  of  the  affair  of  the  9th  was  to  make  the  rebels  more  char}' 
of  exposing  themselves  to  similar  repulses,  and  they  allowed  nearly  a  week  to 
elapse  before  they  again  ventured  out. 
New  attack         Qu  the  16th,  the  mutineers  from  Jhansi,  stained  with  the  blood  of  an 

by  tbo  robolfl. 

atrocious  massacre,  arrived  at  Delhi.  On  this  occasion,  the  usual  custom  was 
not  forgotten,  and  after  a  day's  rest,  they  were  sent  out  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
new  attack,  in  order  at  once  to  signalize  their  zeal  and  display  their  prowess. 
As  usual,  the  attack  ended  in  a  repulsa  After  desultory  discharges  of  guns  and 
musketry,  which,  as  both  parties  were  under  cover,  produced  few  casualties,  the 
British  became  the  assailants,  and  drove  the  rebels  before  them.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  the  British,  after  repulsing  the  enemy,  had  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit  exposed  themselves  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the  city  walls.  The  repetition 
of  such  fatal  mistakes  was  at  length  corrected  by  a  distinct  order  that  they 
should  in  future  act  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  rest  satisfied  with  repelling 
an  attack,  without  following  it  up  with  any  pursuit  of  the  fugitivea  This 
order,  besides  preventing  an  unnecessary  waste  of  human  life,  had  another  bene- 
ficial effect,  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  It  changed  the  tactics 
of  the  rebels,  who,  on  finding  that  they  could  no  longer  lure  the  British  within 
range  of  their  fire,  had  less  inducement  to  persist  in  their  incessant  attacks^  and 
allowed  days  to  pass  without  renewing  them.   The  respite  was  partly  employed 
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in  completing  the  breastwork  on  the  ridge,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  unbroken  line  a.d.  1857. 
from  left  to  right,  and  enable  the  men  to  move  from  point  to  point  as  safely  as 
under  a  regular  covered  way.  Other  changes,  partly  of  a  sanitary  natm'e,  were  njKmion 
introduced,  and  the  health,  spirit,  and  discipline  of  the  force  visibly  improved  nbeia. 
Meanwhile  the  large  increase  of  numbers  obtained  by  the  rebels  had  not  added 
to  their  real  strength.  Mahometans  and  Hindoos,  though  they  had  combined, 
were  by  no  means  united,  and  intrigues,  factions^  and  dissensions  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  king  would  gladly  have  saved  himself  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
nominal  supporters.  "Only  recognize  him  as  titular  king,  and  secure  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  pension,  and  he  will  open  the  gate  of  the  fort  of  Selimghur, 
and  through  it  admit  the  British  troops  into  the  palace."  Such  were  the  terma 
Inadmissible  as  they  were,  he  could  not  have  performed  his  part  in  them,  and  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  though  Sir  John  Lawrence,  when  consulted  on 
the  subject,  had  replied,  ''Treat,  but  beware  of  treachery,"  the  negotiation  came 
to  nothing.  The  position  and  prospects  of  the  British  force  before  Delhi  at  this 
time  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated  than  in  the  following  letter  of  General 
Wilson,  dated  31st  July: — "  It  is  my  firm  determination  to  hold  my  present 
position,  and  to  resist  any  attack  to  the  last.  The  enemy  are  very  numerous, 
and  may  possibly  break  through  our  entrenchments  and  overwhelm  us,  but  the 
force  will  die  at  their  posi  Luckily,  the  enemy  have  no  head  and  no  method, 
and  we^hear  dissensions  are  breaking  out  among  them.  Beinforcements  are 
coming  up  under  Nicholson.  If  we  can  hold  on  till  they  arrive,  we  shall  be 
secure.  I  am  making  every  possible  arrangement  to  secure  the  safe  defence 
of  our  position." 

The  moveable  column  under  Nicholson,  to  which,  as  appears  from  the  above  Arrival  of 
letter  of  General  Wilson,  so  much  importance  was  attached,  arrived  on  the  14th  ooiomn 
of  August  At  first  some  disappointment  was  felt  when  its  strength  was  ascer-  NiGhoiaon. 
tained  to  be  far  less  than  rumour  had  assigned  to  it,  but  the  importance  of  the 
addition  which  it  made  to  the  British  force  before  Delhi  will  at  once  be  seen 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  nearly  doubled  it  The  previous  force,  though 
nominally  about  5600  of  all  arms,  had  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  in  hospital, 
and  could  therefore  muster  for  duty  not  more  than  2700  Europeans  and  1800 
natives;  the  moveable  column  amounted  to  about  4200.  One  essential  want, 
however,  still  remained  to  be  supplied.  The  siege  train  brought  to  Delhi  had  been 
pronounced  totally  inadequate  to  make  the  necessary  breaches  for  assault,  and 
another  of  much  weightier  metal,  and  more  complete  equipment,  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  arsenals  of  Philour  and  Ferozepoor.  It  was  already  on  the  way, 
but  moving  very  slowly,  as  its  line  of  gun  carriages,  tumbrils,  and  carts, 
extended  over  thirteen  miles  of  road.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  lost  much  of  their 
confidence.  To  violent  dissensions,  sometimes  terminating  in  bloodshed,  were 
added  wholesale  desertions  by  sepoys  who,  when  denied  permission  to  visit  their 
homesy  took  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands;  and  even  the  Delhi  princes^  some 
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AD.  1857.  of  them  the  very  miscreants  who  had  ordered  and  exulted  in  the  massacre  of 


European  women  and  children,  had  the  effrontery  to  send  letters  into  the 
Siege  of       British  camp,  in  which  they  sought  to  escape  the  retribution  about  to  overtake 
them,  by  declaring  that  "they  have  been  all  along  fondly  attached  to  us,  and 
only  want  to  know  what  they  can  do  for  ua"' 

As  everything  depended  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the  siege  train,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  route  along  which  it  was  to  pass  of  all  mutineers  and  marauding 
parties.  In  this  respect  the  districts  of  Paniput  and  Rohtuk  required  special 
attention.  The  Kaughurs,  a  turbulent  and  predatory  horde  located  there, 
taking  advantage  of  the  revolt,  withheld  their  revenue,  and  when  threatened 
answered  with  defiance.  An  attempt  to  coerce  them  had  not  been  completely 
successful,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  intelligence  was  received  that  they 
were  again  collecting  in  force,  and  had  been  or  were  about  to  be  joined  by  a 
Exploit  of  considerable  body  of  Delhi  rebela  The  safety  of  the  train  being  thus  endan- 
HodBou  at  gered.  Captain  Hodson,  whose  services  during  the  mutiny,  both  in  the  intelli- 
gence department  in  the  camp  at  Delhi  and  as  the  chivalric  leader  of  a  body  of 
irregular  horse,  invest  his  brilliant  but  brief  career  with  peculiar  interest,  set 
out  on  the  16th  of  August  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  and  pushed  on  for 
Rohtuk,  which  had  become  a  rallying  point  for  the  rebels.  The  task  assigned 
him  seemed  beyond  the  means  at  his  disposal  His  detachment  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  how  could  he  hope  with  them  to  overcome 
an  enemy  shut  up  within  a  walled  town,  and  apparently  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence?  Too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  an  assault,  and  too  resolute  to  despair  of  success  without  making 
an  effort  to  secure  it,  he  withdrew  in  the  meantime  to  bivouac  in  an 
indosure  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  waited  upon 
by  a  deputation  from  the  city,  "  having  grass  in  their  mouths,"  in  token  of 
submission.  It  was  merely  a  trick  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  for  on  going 
out  on  the  following  morning  to  reconnoitre,  he  saw  the  enemy  hurrying 
forward  at  full  tilt,  and  had  barely  time  to  form  his  men  before  they  were  upon 
him.  After  a  short  encounter,  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  but  it  was  only  to 
keep  up  a  galling  fire  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  gardens  surrounding  the 
city.  It  was  now  Hodson's  turn  to  try  stratagem,  and  lure  the  enemy  into  the 
open  ground  by  commencing  a  feigned  retreat  Nothing  more  was  required. 
The  rebels,  yelling  and  shouting  as  if  secure  of  victory,  followed  close  upon  his 
track,  and  were  nearly  a  mile  beyond  their  inclosure,  when  he  gave  the  order 
to  face  about  The  fancied  pursuit  was  at  once  converted  into  a  disorderly 
flight,  and  on  the  following  morning  Rohtuk  itself  was  found  to  be  evacuated. 
While  Hodson  was  thus  clearing  the  way  in  the  direction  of  Rohtuk, 
another  and  larger  detachment,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  had  proceeded 
from  the  camp.  Mahomed  Bukht  Khan,  an  old  sepoy  soubahdar,  who  bad 
become  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebels,  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
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several  recent  repulses,  set  out  from  the  city,  sweaiing  that  he  would  either  ad. i85r. 
capture  the  siege  train  or  die  in  the  attempt  His  force,  amounting,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  spies,  to  6000  men  of  all  arms,  with  sixteen  guns,  started  Defeat  of  th« 
on  the  24th.  By  an  early  hour  of  the  following  day,  a  British  column  Ntgufgimr. 
commanded  by  Nicholson  was  marching  in  pursuit  Its  progress  was  much 
retarded  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  had  so  flooded  the  roads  and  fields,  that  in 
seven  hours  the  advance  had  only  accomplished  ten  miles,  and  the  main  body 
was  so  far  behind  that  a  halt  was  necessary.  That  the  time  thus  occupied 
might  not  be  lost,  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  who  was  with  the  column  as  a 
volunteer,  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  pushed  on  with  two 
officers  in  search  of  the  enemy.  After  proceeding  about  five  miles  and  ascending 
a  rising  ground  they  found  them  encamped  beyond  a  nullah,  which  here  crosses 
the  road,  and  was  running  deep  and  strong.  A  fatiguing  march  of  two  hours 
brought  the  column  to  the  rising  ground,  from  which  the  enemy  were  seen  occu- 
pying a  position  well  chosen  both  for  defence  and  for  retreat  It  was  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Nujufghur,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of 
Delhi,  and  formed  a  rectangular  space  open  to  the  rear,  but  bounded  on  two  adja- 
cent sides  by  the  nullah  already  mentioned,  and  the  canal  or  outlet  from  the 
Nujufghur  Jheel,  meeting  it  at  right  anglea  Within  the  area  the  rebels  fronted 
the  nullah,  having  on  their  right  a  village,  where  nine  of  their  guns  were 
placed,  on  their  left  a  rising  ground,  and  in  the  centre  an  old  serai,  which  was 
defended  by  four  guns,  and  formed  the  key  of  their  position.  Nicholson  at 
once  formed  his  plan  of  attack,  but  owing  to  detention  in  fording  the  nuUah,  it 
was  five  o'clock  before  he  could  put  it  in  execution.  His  object  was  to  force 
the  enemy's  left  centre,  and  then  changing  fix)nt  to  the  left,  to  sweep  down 
their  line  of  guns  towards  the  bridge.  The  enemy  made  little  resistance,  all 
their  guns  were  captured,  and  the  conflict  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  when  it  was 
reported  that  a  village  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  was  still  occupied. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  here  only  that  any  serious  resistance  was  experienced. 
The  rebels,  seeing  their  retreat  cut  off,  and  knowing  the  fate  which  awaited 
them,  fought  with  extreme  desperation,  and  were  with  difficulty  overpowered 
So  many  of  the  cavalry  were  employed  in  protecting  the  baggage  which  had 
been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  nullah,  and  in  escorting  the  guns,  that  pursuit 
was  impracticable.  The  enemy's  loss  was  however  severe,  amounting,  according 
to  their  own  confession,  to  above  800. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  before  the  rebels  had  recovered  from  the  conster-  ^^f"' 
nation  produced  by  their  defeat  at  Nujufghur,  the  siege  train  arrived,  and  the  train. 
erection  of  heavy  batteries  within  breaching  distance  was  immediately  com- 
menced At  the  same  time  a  seasonable  addition  was  made  to  the  force  by  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  including  a  contingent  from  Cashmere.  The  crisis 
being  now  at  hand,  General  Wilson  issued  an  address  to  the  troops.  It  com- 
menced thus : — "  The  force  assembled  before  Delhi  has  had  much  hardship  and 
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fatigue  to  undergo  since  its  arrival  in  this  camp,  all  of  which  has  been  most 
cheerfully  borne  by  officers  and  men.  The  time  is  now  drawing  near  when  the 
major-general  commanding  the  force  trusts  that  their  labours  will  be  over,  and 
they  will  be  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  the  city  for  all  their  past  exertions,  and 
for  a  cheerful  endurance  of  still  greater  fatigue  and  exposure.''  It  concluded 
with  the  expression  of  a  confident  trust  "  that  all  will  exhibit  a  healthy  and 
hearty  spirit  of  emulation  and  zeal,"  and  thereby  secure  "  the  brilliant  termi- 
nation of  all  their  labours.** 

In  regard  to  the  direction  from  which  the  assault  should  be  made,  there  was 
no  room  for  choice.  The  north  wall  fronting  the  British  position  could  alone 
be  selected  for  that  purpose,  but  the  particular  part  of  it  to  be  selected  for 
breaching  was  not  so  obvious,  and  some  degree  of  stratagem  was  used  to  conceal 
it.  Considerably  in  advance  of  Hindoo  Row's  house  the  ridge  terminates  in  a 
kind  of  plateau.  Here,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  Sammy  house,  the  first 
battery  was  run  out  on  the  6th  of  September.     It  consisted  of  six  nine-pounders 
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and  two  twenty-four  pounders,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Remington. 
Near  this  battery  a  dry  nullah  descends  the  ridge  towards  the  left,  and  forms 
a  natural  parallel.  Advantage  was  accordingly  taken  of  it,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  another  battery  (No.  1),  moimting  six  guns  on  the  right  and  four  on 
the  left,  was  erected  within  700  yards  of  the  walls,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Brind.  These  two  batteries  placed  on  the  right  flank,  where 
most  of  the  fighting  had  liitherto  taken  plac^,  convinced  the  rebels  that  the 
assault  would  certainly  be  made  from  this  quarter.  Hence  the  next  advance  took 
them  somewhat  by  surprise.  It  was  made  considerably  to  the  east  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  which,  though  they  had  a  strong  picket  stationed  at  it,  was  wrested 
from  them  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  became  the  site  of  battery  No.  2. 
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mounting  on  its  right  divieion  seven  eight-inch  howitzers  and  two  eighteen-  a.d.  i867. 
pounders,  and  on  its  left  nine  twenty-four  poundera  It  was  commanded  by 
Majors  Kaye  and  Campbell,  till  the  latter,  disabled  by  a  wound,  resigned  his  Breaching 
part  of  the  charge  to  Captain  Johnson.  The  number  and  large  calibre  of  the  begin  ^ 
guns  in  this  battery  indicated  that  the  real  attack  would  be  from  the  left,  ^^^" 
where  two  other  batteries  were  forthwith  planted,  the  one  mounting  ten 
mortars  under  Major  Tombs,  at  the  Koodsia  Bagh,  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
and  the  other  in  front  of  it,  at  a  building  which  had  once  been  the  custom- 
house. This  building,  though  within  160  yards  of  the  Water  bastion,  had, 
from  oversight  or  overweening  confidence  in  the  rebels,  been  left  unoccupied, 
and  the  battery  was  so  nearly  completed  when  they  discovered  their  mistake, 
that  they  were  \mable  to  make  any  impression  upon  it.  All  these  batteries 
had  been  erected  in  the  course  of  a  single  week,  and  before  the  end  of  it  had 
successively  opened  fire — Remington's  on  the  6th,  Brind's  on  the  8th,  that  at 
Ludlow  Castle  on  the  10th,  and  those  of  the  Koodsia  Bagh  and  old  custom- 
house on  the  11th.  The  effect  was  soon  apparent  The  Moree  or  north-west 
bastion,  against  which  the  fire  from  the  right  flank  was  chiefly  directed,  was 
easily  silenced,  and  the  Cashmere  bastion  towards  the  north-east,  though  it  had 
been  recently  restored  and  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, b^an  to  crumble  away  within  an  hour  after  the  twenty- four  pounders  of 
Ludlow  Castle  began  to  play  upon  it.  Nowhere  however  was  the  fire  so 
destructive  as  at  the  Water  or  north-east  bastion,  where,  from  the  proximity  of 
the  battery,  almost  every  shot  told,  and  a  large  breach  was  speedily  effected. 
Meantime  the  rebels  were  not  idle.  Besides  maintaining  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
bastions  not  silenced,  and  from  every  spot  in  the  vicinity  within  range  of  grape 
and  musketry,  they  succeeded  in  placing  two  batteries,  one  at  Kissengunge, 
which  enfiladed  those  on  the  ridge,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Jumna,  which  enfiladed  those  of  the  Koodsia  Bagh  and  custom-house.  These, 
though  they  could  not  postpone  the  day  of  retribution,  produced  many  casualtiea 

The  plan  of  attack  as  previously  arranged,  and  the  assault,  fixed  for  three  Thea«auit 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14jth,  are  thus  succinctly  described  in  General 
Wilson's  oflBlcial  report: — "After  six  days  of  open  trenches,  during  which 
the  artillery  and  engineera,  under  their  respective  commanding  officers  Major 
Gaitskell  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Baird  Smith,  vied  with  each  other  in  pressing 
forward  the  work,  two  excellent  and  most  practicable  breaches  were  formed  in 
the  walls  of  the  place,  one  in  the  curtain  to  the  right  of  the  Cashmere  bastion, 
the  other  to  the  left  of  the  Water  bastion,  the  defences  of  those  bastions,  and 
the  parapets  giving  musketry  cover  to  the  enemy  commanding  the  breaches, 
having  also  been  destroyed  by  the  artillery.  The  assault  was  delivered  on  four 
points.  The  1  st  column  under  Brigadier  J.  Nicholson,  consisting  of  her  majesty's 
75th  regiment  (300  men),  the  1st  European  Bengal  fusiliers  (200  men),  and 
the  2d  Punjab  infantry  (450  men),  assaulted  the  main  breach,  their  advance 
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A.D.  1857.  being  admirably  covered  by  the  1st  battalion  of  her  majesty's  60th  rifles,  under 
Colonel  J.  Jones.    The  operation  was  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  the  enemy 

Siege  of  after  severe  resistance  being  driven  from  the  Cashmere  bastion,  the  Main 
Guard,  and  its  vicinity,  in  complete  rout.  The  2d  column  under  Brigadier 
Jones  of  her  majest/s  61st  regiment,  consisting  of  her  majesty's  8th  regiment 
(250  men),  the  2d  European  Bengal  fusiliers  (250  men),  and  the  4th  regiment 
of  Sikhs  (350  men),  similarly  covered  by  the  60th  rifles,  advanced  on  the 
Water  bastion,  carried  the  breach,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  guns  and 
position,  with  a  determination  and  spirit  which  gave  me  the  highest  satis- 
faction. The  3d  colmnn  under  Colonel  Campbell  of  her  majesty's  52d  light 
Infantry,  consisting  of  250  of  his  own  regiment,  the  Kumaon  battalion  (250 
men),  and  the  1st  Punjab  infantry  (500  men),  was  directed  against  the  Cashmere 
gateway.  This  column  was  preceded  by  an  explosion  party  under  Lieutenants 
Home  and  Salkeld  of  the  engineers,  covered  by  the  60th  riflea  The  demolition 
of  the  gate  having  been  accomplished,  the  column  forced  an  entrance,  over- 
coming a  strenuous  opposition  from  the  enemy's  infantry  and  heavy  artillery. 

The  Cadi-     which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  position.     I  cannot  express  too  warmly 

forced.  my  admiration  of  the  gallantry  of  all  concerned  in  this  difficult  operation.  Tlie 
reserve  under  Brigadier  Longfield  of  her  majesty's  8th  regiment,  composed  of 
her  majesty's  61st  regiment  (250  men),  the  4th  regiment  rifles  (450  men),  the 
Belooch  battalion  (300  men),  and  200  of  her  majesty's  60th  rifles,  who  joined 
after  the  assault  had  been  made,  awaited  the  result  of  the  attack,  and  on  the 
columns  entering  the  place,  took  possession  of  the  posts  I  had  previously  assigned 
to  it.  This  duty  was  ultimately  performed  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  The  firm 
establishment  of  the  reserve  rendering  the  assaulting  columns  fi-ee  to  act  in 
advance,  Brigadier-general  Nicholson,  supported  by  Brigadier  Jones,  swept 
the  ramparts  of  the  place,  from  the  Cashmere  to  the  Cabool  gates,  occupying  the 
bastions  and  defences,  capturing  the  guns  and  driving  the  enemy  before  him. 
During  the  advance.  Brigadier  Nicholson  was,  to  the  gnef  of  myself  and  the 
whole  army,  dangerously  wounded;  the  command  consequently  devolved  on 
Brigadier  Jones,  who  finding  the  enemy  in  great  force,  occupying  and  pouring 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  roofs  of  strong  and  commanding  houses  in  the  city 
on  all  sides,  the  ramparts  themselves  being  enfiladed  by  guns,  prudently  resolved 
on  retaining  possession  of  the  Cabool  gate,  which  his  troops  had  so  gallantly 
won,  in  which  he  firmly  established  himself,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  colmnns  of  occupation.  Colonel  Campbell,  vrith  the  column 
under  his  command,  advanced  successfully  from  the  Cashmere  gate,  by  one  of 
the  main  streets  beyond  the  Chandei  Chauk,  the  central  and  principal  street 
of  the  city,  towards  the  Jumma  Musjid,  with  the  intention  of  occupying  that 
important  post  The  opposition,  however,  which  he  met  firom  the  great  con- 
centration of  the  enemy  at  the  Jumma  Musjid  and  the  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— ^he  himself,  I  regret  to  state,  being  wounded — satisfied  him  that  his  most 
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prudent  course  was  not  to  maintain  so  advanced  a  position  with  the  compara-  a.d.  i867. 
lively  limited  force  at  his  disposal,  and  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  head  of 
his  column,  and  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  reserve,  a  measure  Advance  of 
which  had  my  entire  approval ;   I  having  previously  determined  that,  in  the  ti^^into 
event  of  serious  opposition  being  encountered  in  the  town  itself,  it  would  be  **^*  ^^^^' 
most  inexpedient  to  commit  my  small  force  to  a  succession  of  street  fights,  in 
which  their  gallantry,  discipline,  and  organization  could  avail  them  so  little." 

After  describing  the  position  which  had  thus  been  gained,  and  mentioning 
his  intention  to  use  it  as  the  base  of  ''systematic  operations  for  the  complete 
possession  of  the  city,'*  General  Wilson  thus  continues:  '*  Simultaneously  with 
the  operations  above  detailed,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy's  strong  position 
outside  the  city,  in  the  suburbs  of  Kissengunge  and  Pahareepoor,  with  a  view 
of  driving  in  the  rebels  and  supporting  the  main  attack  by  effecting  an  entrance 
at  the  Cabool  gate  after  it  should  be  taken.  The  force  employed  in  this  difficult  P*f*^ 
duty  I  intrusted  to  Major  C.  Reid,  commanding  the  Sirmoor  battalion,  whose 
distinguished  conduct  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  bring  prominently  to  the 
notice  of  superior  authority,  and  who  was,  I  much  regret,  severely  wounded  on 
this  occasion.  His  column  consisted  of  his  own  battalion,  the  guides,  and  the 
men  on  duty  at  Hindoo  Rows  (the  main  picket),  numbering  in  all  about  1000, 
supported  by  the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  highness  the  Maharajah  Rumbeer  Sing, 
under  Captain  R.  Lawrence.  The  strength  of  the  positions,  however,  and  the 
desperate  resistance  offered  by  the  enemy,  withstood  for  a  time  the  efforts  of 
our  troops,  gallant  though  they  were,  and  the  combination  was  unable  to  be 
effected.  The  delay,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  only  temporary,  for  the 
enemy  have  subsequently  abandoned  their  positions,  leaving  their  guns  in  our 
hands.  In  this  attack,  I  found  it  necessary  to  support  Major  Reid  with  cavalry 
and  horse-artUlery,  both  of  which  arms  were  admirably  handled,  respectively 
by  Brigadier  Hope  Grant  of  her  majesty's  9th  lancers,  commanding  the  cavalry 
brigade,  and  Major  H.  Tombs  of  the  horse-artUlery,  who  inflicted  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  enemy,  though  I  regret  their  own  loss  was  very  heavy." 

The  above  account,  admirably  clear  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  too  brief  to  enter  mowing 
into  detail,  and  hence  necessarily  omits  several  points  of  interest  which  must  not  cuhmere 
pass  unnoticed.    The  rendezvous  of  the  three  assaulting  columns  was  at  Ludlow  ****' 
Castle.     Shortly  after  three  o'clock  A.M.,  the  1st  column  moved  into  the  Koodsia 
Bagh,  ready  to  rush  on  the  main  breach  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  Cashmere 
bastion ;  while  the  2d  column  took  up  a  still  more  advanced  position  at  the  old 
custom-house,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  breach  adjoining  the  Water 
bastion.     The  3d  column  moved  along  the  main  road,  having  at  its  head  the 
"  exploding  party,"  by  whom  at  daybreak  the  signal  for  the  assault  was  to  be 
given.    This  party  consisted  of  Lieutenants  Salkeld  and  Home  of  the  engineers, 
Sergeants  Smith  and  Carmichael,  Corporals  Burgess  and  Smith  of  the  Bengal 
sappers  and  miners,  and  Bugler  Hawthorne  of  her  majesty  s  52d,  to  sound  the 
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A  D  1867.  advance.  The  signal  was  to  be  the  explosion  produced  by  blowing  in  the 
Cashmere  gate.  For  this  purpose  the  party  were  accompanied  by  twenty-four 
Blowing  native  sappers  and  miners,  carrying  bags  of  gunpowder.  The  subsequent 
Smere''  Operation  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith: — "The  party  advanced 
^^'  at  the  double  towards  the  Cashmere  gate,  Lieutenant  Home,  witli  Sergeants 
Smith  and  Carmichael,  and  Havildar  Mahore  with  all  the  sappers,  leading  ajid 
carrying  the  powder  bags,  followed  by  Lieutenant  Salkeld  and  a  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  party.  The  advanced  party  reached  the  gateway  unhurt,  and 
found  that  part  of  the  drawbridge  had  been  destroyed,  but  passing  along  the 
precarious  footway  supplied  by  the  remaining  beams,  they  proceeded  to  lodge 
their  powder  bags  against  the  gata  The  wicket  was  open,  and  through  it  the 
enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  them.  Sergeant  Carmichael  was  killed  while 
laying  his  powder  bag,  Havildar  Mahore  being  at  the  same  time  wounded. 
The  powder  being  laid,  the  advanced  party  slipped  down  into  the  ditch  to  allow 
the  firing  party  under  Lieutenant  Salkeld  to  perform  its  duty.  Wliile  endea- 
vouring to  fire  the  charge.  Lieutenant  Salkeld  was  shot  through  the  ann  and  leg, 
and  handed  over  the  slow  match  to  Corporal  Burgess,  who  fell  mortally  wounded 
just  as  he  had  accomplished  the  onerous  duty.  Havildar  Tellah  Sing  of  the 
Sikhs  was  wounded,  and  RamloU,  sepoy  of  the  same  corps,  was  killed  during 
this  part  of  the  operation.  The  demolition  being  most  successful,  Lieutenant 
Home,  happily  not  wounded,  caused  the  bugler  to  sound  the  regimental  call  of 
the  52d  as  the  signal  for  the  advancing  columns.  Fearing  that  amid  the  noise 
of  the  assault  the  sounds  might  not  be  heard,  he  had  the  call  repeated  three 
times,  when  the  troops  advanced  and  carried  the  gateway  with  complete 
success.  I  feel  certain  that  a  simple  statement  of  this  devoted  and  glorious 
deed  will  suffice  to  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  on  record  in  military  history." 
Lieutenant  Home,  Sergeant  Smith,  and  Bugler  Hawthorne  escaped  unhurt, 
and  were  duly  rewarded  for  their  heroism,  but  Salkeld  died  of  his  wounds  after 
lingering  only  a  few  days, 
progrwiof  The  rush  of  the  3d  column  after  the  explosion  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  few 

minutes  the  Cashmere  gate  and  the  Main  Guard  adjoining  it  were  carried. 
The  1st  and  2d  columns  had  been  equally  successful,  though  the  rebels  some- 
what recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which  the  explosion  had  thrown 
them,  and  beginning  to  have  the  advantage  of  day-light  opened  a  deadly  fire 
from  every  available  point  Brigadier  Nicholson,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
mount  the  breach  assigned  to  his  column,  taking  the  right  of  the  Cashmere 
gate  led  it  along  the  Rampart  road,  clearing  the  ramparts  without  meeting 
much  resistance,  till  the  whole  of  them  as  far  west  as  the  Moree  bastion,  and 
then  southward  to  the  Cabool  gate,  were  gained  Here,  had  the  attack  on  the 
suburbs  of  Kissengunge  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  joined  by  the  force 
there  employed,  but  that  attack  having  failed.  Brigadier  Nicholson  was  left 
entirely  to  his  own  resources.     Unfortunately  he  attempted  more  than  his 
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column,  now  thinned  in  numbers  and  fatigued  by  previous  exertion,  coidd  a  d.  1857. 
accomplish,  and  was  in  the  act  of  urging  his  men  forward  to  seize  the  Lahore 
gate  after  a  rather  serious  check  had  been  received,  when  he  was  shot  through  G«nenu 
the  chest  from  an  adjoining  window,  and  fell  back  mortally  wounded.     After  mortaiiy 
this  lamentable  event  no  further  progress  was  made,  and  the  Cabool  gate  ''*"'°*^- 
became  for  the  time  the  limit  of  advance  in  that  dii*ection.     The  same  cause 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  other  columns.    When  General  Nicholson  on  leaving 
the  Main  Guard  turned  to  the  right.  Colonel  Campbell  took  the  left,  and  having 
cleared  the  Cutcherry,  the  English  church,  and  Skinner's  house,  aU  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  forced  his  way  first  into  the  Chandei  Chauk,  and  then 
into  a  narrow  street  leading  to  the  Jumma  Musjid.     His  object  was  to  capture 
this  celebrated  mosque,  but  his  means  were  totally  inadequate.     Its  side  arches 
had  been  bricked  up,  its  massive  gate  closed  and  barricaded,  and  he  had  neither 
guns  nor  bags  of  gunpowder  to  attempt  to  force  them.     His  only  alternative 
was  to  retire  under  cover  from  the  deadly  fire  which  the  rebels  had  opened, 
and  rest  satisfied  with  what  had  been  already  gained.     Enough  had  been 
achieved  for  one  day;  enough  too  had  been  sacrificed,  since  the  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  66  oflScers  and  1104  men,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
number  engaged. 

The  next  day  passed  without  any  new  effort  to  advance.      The  reason.  Effect  of  in. 

,  ,  toxication 

though  discreditable,  must  be  stated.  During  the  assault,  though  no  mercy  in  retarding 
was  shown  to  the  mutineers,  whose  atrocious  barbarities  could  not  be  forgiven,  capture 
the  a^ssailants  did  not  forget  their  humanity,  and  gave  full  effect  to  the  general's 
call  to  spare  all  women  and  children.  Their  natural  love  of  justice  and  abhor- 
rence of  cruelty  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  without  requiring  any  great  exercise 
of  self-restraint,  but  there  was  another  temptation  which  they  were  unable  to 
resist,  and  in  yielding  to  which  they  became  so  completely  disorganized  as  to 
imperil  theii  previous  success  The  rebels,  well  aware  of  what  must  still  be 
regarded  as  the  besetting  sin  of  British  soldiers,  particularly  when  their  passions 
have  been  routed,  and  their  bodies  exhausted  by  almost  superhuman  exertions 
under  a  biurning  sun,  had  taken  care  to  place  the  means  of  unlimited  indulgence 
within  their  reach,  by  piling  up  beer,  wine,  and  brandy  within  the  shops,  and 
even  outside  along  the  pavement  The  bait  proved  irresistible,  and  for  a  time 
discipline  was  lost  in  brutish  intoxication.  To  such  a  height  was  it  carried, 
that  the  necessity  of  vacating  the  city  was  forced  on  the  general's  consideration, 
and  only  avoided  by  ordering  that  all  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  destroyed. 
The  remedy  thus  applied  allowed  the  advance  to  be  resumed  on  the  16th,  when 
the  magazine  was  carried,  and  the  position  at  Kissengunge  so  far  turned  that 
the  rebels  voluntarily  abandoned  it.  Every  successive  day  was  now  signalized 
by  some  new  succesa  The  nature  and  extent  of  it  is  thus  described  by  General 
Wilson: — "During  the  17th  and  18th,  we  continued  to  take  up  advanced  posts 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  not  without 
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loss  to  ourselves,  three  officers  being  killed,  and  a  number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 9th,  the  Burun  bastion,  which  had  given  us 
considerable  annoyance,  was  surprised  and  captured.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  our  troops  pushed  on  and  occupied  the  Lahore  gate,  from  which  an 
unopposed  advance  was  made  on  the  other  bastions  and  gatewaj^,  until  the 
whole  of  the  defences  of  the  city  were  in  our  hands.  From  the  time  of  our 
entering  the  city,  an  uninterrupted  and  vigorous  fire  from  our  guns  and  mortars 
was  kept  up  on  the  palace,  Jumma  Musjid,  and  other  important  posts  in 
possession  of  the  rebels;  and  as  we  took  up  our  various  positions  in  advance, 
our  light  guns  and  mortars  were  brought  forward,  and  used  with  effect  in  the 
streets  and  houses  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  result  of  this  heavy  and 
unceasing  bombardment,  and  of  the  steady  and  persevering  advance  of  our 
troops,  has  been  the  evacuation  of  the  palace  by  the  king,  the  entire  desertion 


Tbs  Tomb  or  Huxatoov,  near  Delhi.— From  an  oriental  drawing  in  the  East  India  Hooml 


Flight  of 
the  king. 


of  the  city  by  the  inhabitant*?,  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  rebel  troops— 
who  abandoning  their  camp  property,  many  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  field  artillery,  have  fled  in  utter  disorganization- 
some  4000  or  5000  across  the  bridge  of  boats  into  the  Doab,  the  remainder 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  gates  of  the  palace  having  been  blown 
in,  it  was  occupied  by  our  troops  about  noon  on  the  20th,  and  my  head-quarters 
established  in  it  the  same  day." 

The  king  appears  to  have  at  first  accompanied  the  rebels  in  their  flight 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  influence  of  his  name  might  still  suflice  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  and  keep  alive  the  rebellion.  Whatever  his  intentions  may  have 
been,  he  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  resistance,  and  took  refuge  in  the  tomb  of 
Humayoon,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  As  soon  as  the  fact  became 
known,  Hodson,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert  and  ready  for  any  enterprise, 
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obtained  permission  to  proceed  with  a  party  of  his  irregular  horse  to  the  tomb,  a.d.  im. 


and  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person.  On  his  arrival,  a 
negotiation  commenced,  and  was  protracted  for  above  two  hours,  the  king  captuwof 
gradually  lowering  his  terms,  till  he  at  last  offered  to  surrender,  if  his  own  life  Ddhi. 
and  the  lives  of  his  favourite  wife  Zeenat  Makal  and  their  son  Jumma  Bukht 
were  guaranteed  Hodson  having  previously  obtained  the  general's  sanction 
gave  the  guarantee,  and  the  king  returned  once  more  to  Delhi,  but  only  to 
occupy  it  as  a  prisoner  till  he  should  be  transported  beyond  seas  as  a  convict. 
Justice  would  have  been  defrauded  had  the  members  of  his  family,  who  were 
notoriously  guilty  of  having  sanctioned  and  witnessed  the  horrid  massacre  of 
women  and  children,  been  permitted  to  escape  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  on  the  following  day,  when  Hodson  searched  them  out  and 
obtained  the  imconditional  surrender  of  two  sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  king, 
they  too  hoped  that  their  lives  would  be  saved.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  summary 

oxeoutioii 

no  promise  to  this  effect  had  been  given,  and  Hodson  only  anticipated  the  ofhissom. 
doom  which  awaited  them,  and  which  they  certainly  deserved,  when,  on  finding 
that  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  about  to  be  made  while  he  was  conveying  his 
prisoners  to  Delhi,  he  shot  them  dead  on  the  spot  with  his  own  hand. 

While  vengeance  was  thus  taking  its  course,  an  event  of  a  very  different 
description  was  visibly  approaching.  John  Nicholson  was  on  his  deathbed.  Death  of 
From  the  course  which  the  ball  had  taken,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Nichoiaoa. 
vital  parts  had  been  injured,  and  therefore  skill  and  friendship  could  at  the 
utmost  do  nothing  more  than  alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  minister  comfort,  till 
the  fatal  hour  should  arrive.  His  death  took  place  on  the  23d  of  September, 
and  filled  the  British  camp  with  mourning.  He  was  only  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  but  had  already  given  proof  of  such  talents,  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a 
soldier,  that  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  countrymen  or  natives, 
looked  up  to  him  with  admiration.  Brief  as  his  career  was,  it  did  not  termin- 
ate till  he  had  achieved  a  deathless  fieime. 

The  capture  of  Delhi,  which  government,  from  underrating  the  difficulties, 
had  been  expecting  with  some  degree  of  impatience,  was  all  the  more  welcome 
Mrhen  it  was  officially  announced,  and  the  governor-general  issued  a  notification, 
in  which  the  laniniage  of  exultation  was  freely  used.     "  Delhi,  the  focus  of  the  lo"*  can- 
treason  and  revolt  which  for  four  months  have  harassed  Hindoostan,  and  the  capture  of 
stronghold  in  which  the  mutinous  army  of  Bengal  has  sought  to  concentrate 
its  power,  has  been  wrested  from  the  rebels.      The  king  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
palace.     The  head-quarters  of  Major-general  Wilson  are  established  in  the 
Devc^ani  Khas.     A  strong  column  is  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives   Whatever  may 
be  the  motives  and  passions  by  which  the  mutinous  soldiery,  and  those  who 
are  leagued  with  them,  have  been  instigated  to  faithlessness,  rebellion,  and 
crimes  at  which  the  heart  sickens,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  found  encourage- 
ment in  the  delusive  belief  that  India  was  weakly  guarded  by  England,  and 
You  III.  875 
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A.D.  1857.  that  before  the  government  could  gather  its  strength  against  them,  their  ends 
would  be  gained.  They  are  now  undeceived.  Before  a  single  soldier  of  the 
Lord  Can-  many  thousands  who  are  hastening  from  England  to  uphold  the  supremacy 
capture  of  of  the  British  power  has  set  foot  on  these  shores,  the  rebel  force  where  it  was 
strongest  and  most  united,  and  where  it  had  the  command  of  unbounded  military 
appliances,  has  been  destroyed  or  scattered,  by  an  army  collected  within  the 
limits  of  the  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  alona  The  work  has 
been  done  before  the  support  of  those  battalions  which  have  been  collected  in 
Bengal,  from  the  forces  of  the  queen  in  China,  and  in  her  majesty's  eastern 
colonies,  could  reach  Major-general  Wilson's  army,  and  it  is  by  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  that  gallant  army  alone — ^by  the  skill,  sound  judgment,  and  steady 
resolution  of  its  brave  commander — and  by  the  aid  of  some  native  chiefs, 
true  to  their  allegiance,  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  head  of  rebellion 
has  been  crushed,  and  the  cause  of  loyalty,  humanity,  and  rightful  authority 
vindicated" 

Lord  Canning,  when  he  said  in  the  above  notification  that  "the  head  of 
rebellion  has  been  crushed/'  gave  utterance  as  much  to  his  wishes  and  hopes 
as  to  his  convictions.  Though  checked  and  virtually  crushed  in  the  north- 
west, it  was  maintaining  a  bold  front  in  other  quarters,  and  even  threatening, 
particularly  in  Oude,  to  celebrate  its  triumph  by  the  perpetration  of  another 
horrid  massacre.  To  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which  was  necessarily  left 
untold,  in  order  to  give  a  continuous  account  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  we  must 
now  turn. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Successes  of  General  Neill  at  Benares  and  Allahabad— The  British  besieged  in  Lucknoi<r->Death  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence — Arrival  of  troops  from  Persia — General  Havelock  appointed  to  the  oommaiid 
of  a  relieving  force— His  brilliant  victories — ^Third  Cawnpor  massacre— Campaign  in  Oude — New 
victories — The  Ganges  recrossed — Battle  of  Bithoor. 

N  answer  to  pressing  applications  from  various  places  where  mutiny 

had  occurred,  or  was  hourly  threatened,  government,  though  sadly 

hampered  by  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  had  b^un  to 

forward    detachments  of  her  majesty's  84fth.       In  this  way  some 

feeble  relief  had  been  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  who  had  under 

Reinforce-    him,  whcn  Nana  Sahib  perpetrated  his  horrid  massacres,  fiftv  men  beloncrinfir  to 

warfedby   tliis  regiment.    Meanwhile  another  European  regiment,  the  1st  Madras  fusiliers, 

^°^*"*™*" 'commanded  by  Colonel  Neill,  had  arrived.     At  the  moment  of  landing,  the 

railway  train  from  Calcutta  to  Raneegunge  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and 
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though  it  was  now  well  known  that  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost  in  pushing  on  a.d.  i867. 
troops,  the  railway  oflScials  would  have  started  without  them,  because  the  time 
was  up.  Colonel  Neill  in  this  emergency  gave  proof  of  the  energy  and  decision  Reinforoo- 
which  characterized  his  subsequent  proceedings,  and  by  seizing  the  engine-  waniedby 
driver  and  stoker,  prevented  the  departure  of  the  train  till  as  many  of  his  8°''®™°'*"*- 
soldiers  as  it  could  carry  had  taken  their  seats.  This  decisive  step  is  said  to 
have  saved  Benares.  On  the  3d  of  June,  when  he  reached  it  with  only  forty 
of  his  men,  mutiny  had  already  broken  out  Feeble  as  the  relief  was  in 
numbers,  it  sufficed  under  the  conduct  of  its  able  commander  to  turn  the  scale, 
and  before  evening  closed,  the  insurgents  had  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime 
in  the  loss  of  a  hundred  killed  and  twice  as  many  wounded.  This  success, 
followed  up  vigorously  by  other  measures  of  repression,  so  completely  intimi- 
dated the  mutineers,  and  the  populace,  who  would  willingly  have  made  common 
cause  with  them,  that  Colonel  Neill  was  able  to  leave  Benares  in  tranquillity, 
and  hasten  westward  to  Allahabad,  where  his  presence  was  still  more  urgently 
required  It  has  been  told  how  its  fort,  and  the  immense  military  stores  of  its 
arsenal,  were  saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  seventy  European  invalids  from 
Chunar.  The  rest  of  the  city,  however,  was  left  si  the  mercy  of  the  mutineers, 
whose  unrestrained  license  had  continued  for  five  days,  when  Colonel  Neill 
appeared  with  a  wing  of  his  fusiliers.  Here  as  at  Benares  he  put  down  the 
mutiny  with  a  strong  hand,  and  even  pacified  the  surroimding  country  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  name.  On  reading  the  narrative  of  his  doings,  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  retain  the  command,  in  order  to 
finish  the  work  which  he  had  so  well  begun ;  but  all  regret  on  thia  head  must 
be  suppressed  on  learning  that  the  person  about  to  supersede  him  was  not  only 
his  superior  officer,  but  one  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  was  to  gain 
victory  after  victory,  and  be  hailed  with  universal  acclamation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  modem  times.  But  it  will  be  necessary  before  bringing 
Havelock  on  the  scene,  to  return  tb  Oude,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  British 
position  at  Lucknow  after  the  disastrous  afiair  of  Chinhut. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  though  hopeful  that  the  mutiny  might  be  kept  instat«of 

xnatton  ftl 

check  till  the  promised  reinforcements  should  arrive,  was  too  prudent  to  trust  Luduiow. 
to  a  peradventure,  and  had  been  diligently  preparing  for  the  worst,  by  forti- 
fying and  provisioning  both  the  Muchee  Bhowun  and  the  residency,  so  as  to 
bave  the  option,  if  driven  to  it,  of  standing  a  siege.     These  labours  were  con- 
siderably advanced,  but  by  no  means  completed,  when  the  repulse  at  Chinhut 
left  him  no  alternative  but  to  retire  within  his  defences.      He  was  at  first 
disposed  to  hold  both  the  residency  and  the  Muchee  Bhowun ;  or  if  this  were 
deemed  impracticable,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.     On  further  con- 
sideration he  took  a  difierent  view,  and  the  Muchee  Bhowun  was  abandoned^ 
The  necessity  of  this  step  was  only  too  apparent.     The  enemy  had  already 
isolated  it  so  completely  from  the  residency,  that  there  could  be  no  direct 
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AD.  1867.  communication  between  them,  and  the  order  to  evacuate  could  not  be  given 

till  an  old  telegraph  on  the  top  of  the  residency  was  repaired,  and  made  fit  to 

ThoMuchee  transmit  the  following  brief  message:  '*Spike  the  guns  well,  blow  up  the  fort, 

blown  up.  and  retire  at  midnight/'  Colonel  Palmer  executed  this  order  with  perfect 
success.  The  little  garrison  moved  out  with  their  treasure  and  two  or  three 
of  their  guns,  and  reached  the  residency  without  being  discovered.  About  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  slow  match  which  had  been  left  burning  took  effect  on 
the  magazine,  containing  250  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  the  place  into 
the  air. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  British  force,  and  the  large  number  of  women 
and  children  imder  their  charge,  consisted  of  a  kind  of  plateau,  which  attained 


1,  The  broad  black  line  1,  1,  1,  shows  the  ground  occupied  by  the  garrison  prpvious  to  the  aniTal  of  Generals 

Outram  and  Havelock  on  September  25. 

2,  The  space  marked  2,  2,  2,  indicates  the  position  occupied  by  the  relieving  force  subsequent  to  their  arrivaL 


8,  Residency. 

8,  Native  Hospital.    « 

4,  HospitaL 

9,  Brigade  Square. 

14,  Chu«5h. 

5,  Treasury. 

10,  Sikhs'  Square. 

15,  Redan  batteiy. 

6,  Post-office. 

11,  Racket  Court. 

16,  Ommaney's  house. 

7,  Barracks. 

12,  Cutcherry. 

17,  Cawnpoor  battery. 

18,  Johannes's  house,  from  which  the  enemy  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  on  the  Cawnpoor  battery. 
1 1  t  Shows  the  position  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  was  constantly  changed  during  the  siege. 


Position  of  its  greatest  height  at  the  residency,  and  sunk  down  rapidly  from  it  to  the  low 
at  Lucknow.  grouuds  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Qoomtee.  Towards  the  north,  where  it  was 
comparatively  narrow,  and  terminated  in  a  projection  of  very  irregular  shape, 
it  was  inclosed  by  a  ditch  and  bank  of  earth  not  above  breast-high,  but 
heightened  where  most  exposed  by  sandbags,  with  openings  between  them  for 
musketry;  the  other  sides  were  bounded  for  the  most  part  by  the  walls  of 
various  buildings  and  inclosures,  which,  notwithstanding  numerous  zigzags, 
gave  to  the  remaining  space  somewhat  of  a  square  form.  The  access  to  the 
inclosure  was  by  two  gates,  the  one  the  Water  gate,  immediately  north  of 
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the  residency,  and  the  other  the  Bailey  Guard  gate,  forming  the  principal  a.d.  iwr 


entrance  to  it  from  the  east.      These  gates  were  defended  by  barricades,  as 
well  as  by  cuns  placed  on  the  streets  which  they  terminated.      The  other  BritiBh 

.  .  ,  position  at 

defences  consisted  of  a  series  of  batteries,  thrown  up  on  all  the  most  com-  Lucknow. 
manding  pointa  On  the  north-east,  to  the  left  of  the  Water  gate,  and  above 
the  residency,  were  two  batteries,  called  respectively  Evans'  and  the  Redan, 
with  a  mortar  battery  between  them;  at  the  south  extremity,  the  Cawnpoor 
battery,  and  at  the  south-west  Gubbin*s  battery.  Owing  to  the  suddenness 
of  the  siege,  two  batteries  which  had  been  commenced  on  the  west  side  could 
not  be  finished,  and  were  consequently  left  outside  the  inclosure. 

The  residency,  an  imposing  pile  of  building  of  three  stories,  was  very  little  D-crfption 
adapted  for  defence.  Its  numerous  lofty  windows  gave  free  entrance  to  the  dawy  and 
missiles  of  the  enemy,  and  its  roof,  which  was  only  edged  round  by  an  oma-  uons. 
mental  balustrade,  was  wholly  exposed.  The  upper  stories  were  necessarily 
abandoned  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  siege  by  all  the  ladies  and 
children ;  the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  while  their  families 
found  good  shelter  in  the  tykhanaa,  or  underground  rooma  A  little  to  the 
east  of  the  residency  stood  the  banqueting  hall,  a  building  of  two  storiea 
Having  very  large  lofty  rooms,  it  was  converted  into  an  hospital,  for  which  it 
would  have  been  well  adapted,  had  it  not,  like  the  residency,  been  too  much 
exposed.  The  defect  was  however  partially  remedied  by  closing  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  most  exposed  sides  with  any  available  materials.  Still 
farther  east  stood  the  treasury,  close  to  the  Bailey  Guard  gate.  Immediately 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  leading  from  this  gate,  was  the  house  of 
Dr.  Fayrer,  a  large  but  not  lofty  building,  with  a  flat  roof,  which,  being  well 
protected  by  sandbags,  afforded  a  good  cover  for  musketry,  and  with  a  tykhana, 
to  which,  when  the  firing  became  heavy,  the  female  inmates  were  able  to  retire. 
Being  thus  used  for  defence,  the  house  and  its  inclosure  or  compound  were 
called  Dr.  Fayrer's  garrison,  a  name  which  was  for  the  same  reason  applied  to 
various  other  compounds.  Thus  proceeding  south  from  Dr.  Fayrer's,  occurred 
in  succession  the  Financial  garrison,  Sagos,  and  the  Judicial,  overlooked  from 
the  west  by  the  Post-office  garrison,  Anderson's,   and   Duprat's,  the   latter  ^ 

adjoining  the  Cawnpoor  battery.  On  the  west,  with  the  battery  at  its 
extremity  already  mentioned,  was  Gubbin's  garrison,  to  which  the  judicial 
commissioner  of  Oude  has,  both  by  his  services  during  the  siege  and  his  work 
on  the  subject,  given  some  degree  of  celebrity.  The  above  enumeration  makes 
the  defences  more  formidable  in  name  than  they  were  in  reality.  The  two 
strongest  batteries — the  Redan  and  the  Cawnpoor — mounted  only  three  guns 
each,  and  in  many  places  the  obstacles  were  so  few  and  feeble,  that  nothing 
hut  the  necessary  courage  was  wanting  to  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  force 
their  way  into  the  interior.  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  British 
position  was  the  number  and  proximity  of  the  native  buildings  by  which  it 
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A.D.  1867.  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  When  a  siege  was  not  believed  to  be  imminent, 
a  proposal  to  clear  away  these  buildings  to  a  sufficient  distance  had  been 
rejected  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  when  the  mistake  became  palpable,  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  it  effectually.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Redan  and 
of  Mr.  Gubbin*8  garrison  some  clearances  had  been  made,  but  the  ground 
remained  covered  with  houses,  from  which  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  kept  up 
a  ceaseless  and  destructive  fire. 

The  siege  had  a  very  lamentable  and  ominous  commencement.  On  the  1st 
of  July  an  eight-inch  shell  entered  the  room  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
in  the  first  story  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  residency.     It  burst  without 

injuring  any  one,  but  as  the  repetition 
of  such  a  providential  escape  was  not  to 
be  presumed,  he  was  strongly  urged, 
though   unfortunately    without    effect, 
either   to    remove    to  a  less    exposed 
apartment,  or  to  quit  the  residency  al- 
together for  safer  quarters.     The  very 
next   day  a  second  shell   entered   the 
room  and  wounded  him  severely.     Had 
his  constitution  been  less  impaired,   it 
might  have  been  possible  to  save   his 
life  by  having  recourse  to  amputation, 
but  with   his    attenuated    frame,    the 
utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  apply 
the  tourniquet  in  order  to  stop  bleeding. 
The  respite  thus  procured  lasted  onlj"  for 
two  days,  during  which,  though  writhing  with  agony,  he  remained  perfectly 
collected,  and  dictated  a  series  of  instructions,  appointing  Major  Banks  to  the 
civil  office  of  chief  commissioner,  Colonel  Inglis  to  the  command  of  the  garrison, 
and  Major  Anderson  to  the  subordinate  command  of  the  artillery  and  engineer& 
Alternately  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the  garrison  and  to 
the  solemn  change  he  was  himself  about  to  undergo.    He  often  repeated,  "  Save 
the  ladies;"  at  other  times,  addressing  the  sorrowing  group  around  his  bed, 
and  referring  to  his  own  success  in  life,  he  asked,  "What  is  it  worth  now?" 
The  thought  was  not  new  to  him.     He  had  long  acted  upon  it,  and  when  he 
called  upon  all  present  to  fix  their  affections  on  a  better  world,  he  only  advised 
what   he   had  steadily   but  unostentatiously  practised.     Never  indeed  was 
there  a  nobler  spirit     Possessed  of  talents  of  the  highest  order,  he  was  simple- 
hearted  as  a  chil4,  liberal  almost  beyond  his  means,  and  of  so  tender  and 
affectionate  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him.     His  character 
may  still  be  read  in  the  modest  epitaph  which  he  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb:    "Here  lies  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.     May 
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God  have  mercy  on  him."     His  services,  particularly  in  the  Punjab,  of  which  A.D.i85r. 

he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  administrators,  entitle  him  to  a 

foremost  place  among  Indian  statesmen ;  but  even  coidd  these  be  forgotten, 

the  noble  institution  which  bears  his  name  as  its  foimder,  and  by  which  the  ^^^^^ 

children  of  European  soldiers  serving  in  India,  instead  of  being  left  to  grow  ^^^rmco, 

up  as  outcasts,  are  duly  cared  for,  would  suffice  to  keep  his  memory  in  perpetual 

and  honoured  remembranca     The  siege  of  the  British  garrison  at  Lucknow, 

and  its  gallant  defence,  fiimish  perhaps  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the 

history  of  the  mutiny,  but  before  proceeding  further  with  the  details,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  exertions  which  were  being  made  by 

government  to  effect  its  relief. 

A  division  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  Persian  war  was  commanded  by  G«nerai 
General  Henry  Havelock,  who  had  thus  for  the  first  time,  after  a  long  period  wriTaiin 
of  service  in  subordinate  positions,  some  adequate  scope  for  his  great  talents,  penia. 
Something  however  was  still  wanting,  and  he  naturally  longed  for  an  appoint- 
ment which,  giving  him  imdivided  responsibility,  would  enable  him  to  form 
his  own  plans  and  execute  them  in  his  own  way.  Such  an  appointment,  when 
he  had  little  reason  to  expect  it,  was  actually  awaiting  him.  The  hasty  return 
of  the  European  regiments  from  Persia  having  broken  up  the  division  under 
his  command,  he  hastened  back  to  India,  intending  to  lose  no  time  in  joining 
General  Anson,  the  commander-in-chief,  his  proper  place  as  adjutant-general  of 
the  army  being  at  head-quarters.  On  arriving  at  Bombay  on  the  29th  of  May, 
and  there  receiving  the  astounding  intelligence  of  the  events  at  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  push  on  to  the  north-west  by  the  nearest  route  across  the 
country.  On  further  inquiry  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  he  therefore 
embarked,  on  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  Erin  steamer,  for  Point  de  Galle,  where  he 
hoped  to  meet  the  steamer  proceeding  from  Suez  to  Calcutta.  On  the  night  of 
the  5th,  when  nearing  the*coast  of  Ceylon,  in  clear  moonlight,  the  vessel  struck  hw  narrow 
upon  a  reef,  and  as  the  forepart  immediately  filled,  seemed  about  to  go  down  ceyiw. 
head-foremost^  but  as  he  himself  afterwards  expressed  it:  **The  madness  of 
man  threw  us  on  shore;  the  mercy  of  God  found  us  a  soft  place  at  Caltura," 
and  though  the  vessel  was  lost,  all  the  persons  on  board  escaped.  Proceeding 
by  land  to  Galle,  be  found  a  vessel  about  to  return  to  Calcutta,  and  immediately 
re-embarked  He  reached  Madras  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  was  surprised  and 
grieved  to  learn  that  General  Anson  was  dead.  He  had  been  hastening  to 
join  him — ^what  should  he  now  do?  Expecting  that  Sir  Henry  Somerset,  then 
at  Bombay,  would  now,  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  become  provisional  commander- 
in-chief,  he  was  thinking  of  returning  thither  to  join  him.  Fortunately,  a 
different  arrangement  took  place.  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  commanding  at  Madras, 
became  provisional  successor  to  Greneral  Anson,  and  took  him  with  him  to 
Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  on  the  I7th  of  June.  It  had  been  resolved  to 
organize  a  moveable  column  for  Bengal,  similar  to  that  which  had  rendered 
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A  D  1837.  such  essential  service  in  the  Punjab.  The  troops  composing  it  were  to  include 
among  others  the  64th  and  78th  Highlandera  These  distinguished  regiments 
had  formed  part  of  Havelock's  division  in  Persia,  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary 

feelings  of  gratification  that  the  conmiiand 
V  -    /     --^^^^V.  of  the  column,  conferred  upon  him  three 

days  after  his  arrival,  again  placed  him  at 
their  head.  The  instructions  given  him 
by  government  on  his  appointment  were, 
that  ''after  quelling  all  disturbances  at 
Allahabad,  he  should  not  lose  a  moment 
in  supporting  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at 
Lucknow,and  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawn- 
poor;  and  that  he  should  take  prompt 
measures  for  dispersing  and  utterly  de- 
stroying all  mutineers  and  insui*genta" 

Havelock's  first  object  was  to  provide 
against  any  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
column  &om  want  of  carriage.  He  knew 
that  during  the  outbreak  at  Allahabad 
1600  bullocks  collected  by  the  commis- 
sariat had  disappeared,  and  he  there- 
^dick  ^^^®  proposed  that  the  carts  and  bullocks  on  the  grand  trunk  road  should 
appointed    bc  employed  in  transporting  ammunition  and  stores,  while  the  troops,  with 

commander 

oftheforoe  their  baggage  and  tents,  should  be  conveyed  by  water.  Having  obtained  the 
Lucknow.  necessary  sanction  to  these  arrangements,  and  also  to  a  liberal  use  of  secret 
service-money,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  intelligence  department  as 
complete  as  possible,  he  started  fix)m  Calcutta  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  reached 
Benares  on  the  28th.  By  this  time,  one  of  the  most  important  objects  which 
he  had  in  view  had  been  frustrated  by  the  perpetration  of  the  first  Cawnpoor 
massacre,  though  the  fact  was  not  made  known  to  him  till  the  3d  of  July, 
three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Allahabad  Here  another  disappointment 
awaited  him.  The  European  column  was  to  have  included  four  European 
regiments,  but  on  the  7th  of  July,  when  he  marched  out  to  the  re-capture  of 
!?hu^^'  Cawnpoor,  he  could  not  muster  more  than  1400  European  bayonets.  The 
day  before  he  reached  Allahabad,  the  Cawnpoor  massacre  not  being  yet  known, 
Colonel  Neill  had  detached  for  its  relief,  under  Major  Renaud  of  the  Madras 
fusiliers,  400  Europeans,  300  Ferozepoor  Sikhs,  120  native  irregular  cavalry, 
and  two  nine-pounders.  This  movement,  though  made  with  caution,  was 
perilous,  for  should  the  enemy  bear  down  upon  him,  they  would  be  able  to 
ovei-whelm  him  by  mere  numbers,  even  if  the  whole  of  his  detachment  should 
prove  faitliful.  Should  part  prove  otherwise,  as  was  strongly  suspected,  his 
destruction  would  be  all  but  inevitable.     In  this  emergency  General  Havelock 
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hastened  forward  by  forced  marches.     The  rebels  on  their  part  were  equally  ad. isst. 
active,  and  in  the  hope  of  having  only  the  detachment  to  encounter,  had 
pushed  on  to  Futtehpoor,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  forty-five  omerai 
miles  below  Cawnpoor.     On  the  same  day  he  effected  a  junction  with  Major  fix«tc 
Renaud,  and  hence  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  the  rebels,  who  had  mistaken 
a  reconnoitring  party  for  the  detachment^  rushed  on  without  any  regular  ^"^"J^" 
formation,  in  the  full  confidence  of  an  easy  victory,  they  found  themselves  p^- 
brought  suddenly  in  presence  of  the  whole  British  force.     The  position  and 
subsequent  operations  are  thus  described  in  the  general  s  despatch : — "  Futteh- 
poor constitutes  a  position  of  no  small  strength.     The  hard  and  dry  trunk 
road  subdivides  it,  and  is  the  only  means  of  convenient  access,  for  the  plains 
on  both  sides  are  covered  at  this  season  by  heavy  lodgments  of  water,  to  the 
depth  of  two,  three,  and  four  feet.     It  is  surrounded  by  garden  inclosures  of 
great  strength,  with  high  walls,  and  has  within  it  many  houses  of  good  masonry. 
In  front  of  the  swamps  are  hillocks,  villages,  and  mango  groves,  which  the 
enemy  already  occupied  in  force.     I  estimate  his  number  at  3500,  with  twelve 
brass  and  iron  guna     I  made  my  dispositions.     The  guns,  now   eight  in 
number,  were  formed  on  and  close  to  the  chaus^e,  in  the  centre,  under  Captain 


Futtehpoor.— From  engrariug  in  IUuBtrat«d  London  New«. 

Maude,  R.  A.,  protected  and  aided  by  one  hundred  Enfield  riflemen  of  the  64th. 
The  detachments  of  infantry  were  at  the  same  moment  thrown  into  line  of 
quarter  distance  columns,  at  deploying  distance,  and  thus  advanced  in  support, 
covered  at  discretion  by  Enfield  skirmishera  The  small  force  of  volunteers  and 
irregular  cavalry  moved  forward  on  the  flanks  on  harder  ground.  I  might  say 
that  in  ten  minutes  the  action  was  decided,  for  in  that  short  space  of  time  the 
spirit  of  the  enemy  was  entirely  subdued  The  rifle  fire  reaching  them  at 
an  unexpected  distance,  filled  them  with  dismay ;  and  when  Captain  Maude 
was  enabled  to  push  his  guns  through  flanking  swamps  to  point-blank  range, 
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AD  1857.  his  surprisingly  accurate  fire  demolished  theii*  little  remainiDg  confidence.     In 
a  moment  three  guns  were  abandoned  to  us  on  the  chaus^e,  and  the  force 
advanced  steadily,  driving  the  fenemy  before  it  at  every  point" 
General  The  merit  of  thLs  victoiy  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  circumstances  under 

by  Hare-  which  it  was  fouglit  The  British  troops  had  previously  marched  twenty-four 
Itetol^f  hours,  and  from  the  preceding  afternoon  had  not  tasted  food.  No  wonder 
Futtehixwr  ^^^^  after  the  battle,  which,  though  decided  as  the  despatch  says  in  ten  minutes, 
really  lasted  four  hours,  the  men  sank  down  exhausted  on  the  ground  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  spot  where  the  enemy  made  their  last  stand,  and  did  not 
attempt  pursuit  On  the  13th  of  July,  the  day  following  the  battle,  while 
the  troops  were  enjoying  a  necessary  and  well-merited  repose,  the  general  issued 
the  first  of  his  orders  of  the  day.  It  deserves  quotation :  **  General  Havelock 
thanks  his  soldiers  for  their  arduous  exertions  of  yesterday,  which  produced  in 
four  hounj  the  strange  result  of  a  rebel  army  driven  from  a  strong  position, 
eleven  guns  captured  and  their  whole  force  scattered  to  the  winds,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  British  soldier.  To  what  is  this  astounding  effect  to  be  attri- 
buted? To  the  fire  of  British  artillery,  exceeding  in  rapidity  and  precision  all 
that  the  brigadier  has  ever  witnessed  in  his  not  short  career;  to  the  power  of 
the  Enfield  rifle  in  British  hands ;  to  British  pluck,  that  great  qualit}'-  which 
has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hour,  and  gained  intensity  from  the  crisis ; 
and  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  a  most  righteous  cause,  the  cause  of 
justice,  humanity,  truth,  and  good  government  in  India." 
Two  victo-  General  Havelock  resumed  his  march  on  the  14th,  and  next  day,  on  arriving 

is,j.  a  little  aftrcr  daybreak  in  fi'ont  of  the  village  of  Aong,  nearly  half-way  between 

Futtehpoor  and  Cawnpoor,  ascertained  tliat  the  enemy  were  encamped  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  it,  behind  an  entrenchment  which  they  had  thrown  up 
across  the  road.  Colonel  Fraser  Tytler,  sent  forward  with  about  a  third  of  the 
force,  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  in  gardens  and  inclosures.  A  short 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  while  their  line  was  being  formed,  being 
mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  hesitation,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  instead  of 
waiting  for  it,  and  occupied  a  village  about  200  yards  in  front  of  their  entrench- 
ment. The  Madras  fusiliers,  ordered  to  dislodge  them,  effected  it  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  though  unfortunately  with  the  loss  of  Major  Renaud,  their 
intrepid  commander,  who  was  mortally  wounded.  After  clearing  the  village, 
Colonel  Tytler  gave  the  enemy  no  respite,  and  continued  to  advance  till  they 
fled  with  .precipitation.  While  the  detachment  was  thus  employed,  the  main 
body  was  assailed  by  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  who  made  repeated  attempts  to 
plunder  the  baggage,  but  in  this  they  were  completely  foiled.  The  work  of 
the  day,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  As  soon  as  the  troops  had  breakfiisted, 
the  order  to  move  was  again  given,  and  they  pushed  on  for  two  hours  under  a 
vertical  sun  along  the  main  road  to  Cawnpoor.  The  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary exertion  was  to  gain  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Pandoo  Nuddee, 
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before  the  enemy  could  destroy  it.     The  sti*eam,  though  usually  fordable,  was  a.d.  i867. 
now  flooded,  and  might  have  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance,  if  the 
bridge  had  been  removed.     Fortunately  the  enemy  were  surprised  in  the  very  Advance  on 

Cawnpoor. 

act  of  mining,  and  after  a  short  but  sharp  contest,  were  compelled  to  retreat  on 
Cawnpoor.  This  place  was  now  only  twenty-three  miles  distant,  and  every 
man  was  anxious  to  push  on  for  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  hour.  Above 
200  European  women  and  children,  reserved  by  Nana  Sahib  when  he  perpe- 
trated his  two  previous  massacres,  were  reported  to  be  still  alive.  What  a 
glorious  enterprise  to  rescue  them,  and  at  the  same  time  take  summary 
vengeance  on  their  inhuman  jailer ! 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  eagerness  to  advance,  some  delay  was 
unavoidable.  Night  had  set  in  before  the  commissariat  cattle  had  reached  the 
encamping  ground,  and  many  of  the  men,  before  animal  food  could  be  prepared, 
had  sunk  down  exhausted,  after  contenting  themselves  with  porter  and  biscuit. 
In  the  morning  when  the  men  again  started,  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  brought  P««t»on  f 
them  to  the  village  of  Maharajpoor.     Here  during  a  halt  and  a  hasty  meal,  neematMa- 

hanjpoor. 

which  like  that  of  the  previous  night  was  more  stimtdating  than  nutritive,  the 
force  and  position  of  the  rebels  were  ascertained.  Nana  Sahib  in  person  had 
come  out  from  Cawnpoor  with  5000  men  and  eight  guns,  and  was  encamped 
about  seven  miles  on  this  side  of  it,  near  the  village  of  Alieerwa.  Could  any- 
thing have  given  genuine  courage  and  confidence  to  this  execrable  miscreant,  he 
might  have  found  it  in  the  strength  of  his  position.  His  left,  resting  on  the 
high  ground  which  sloped  to  the  Granges  about  a  mile  below,  was  defended  by 
four  twenty-four  pounders,  his  centre,  posted  in  a  hamlet  where  a  horse  six- 
pounder  and  a  twenty-four  pounder  howitzer  stood  entrenched,  was  intersected 
by  two  roads — the  one  the  grand  trunk  road  passing  immediately  on  the  right, 
and  the  other,  which  branched  off  from  it  about  half  a  mile  in  front  and  led 
directly  to  the  Cawnpoor  cantonments,  passing  at  some  distance  to  the  left;  the 
right,  posted  behinda village  embosomed  among  mango  groves, and  inclosed  by 
a  mud  wall,  had  the  additional  defence  of  two  nine-pounders  and  the  railway 
embankment  at  some  distance  beyond.  The  whole  line  was  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  with  its  concavity  fronting  the  trunk  road,  by  which  it  was  assumed 
that  the  attack  would  be  made.  General  Havelock  resolved  to  make  it  from  a 
difierent  direction.  Any  attempt  to  carry  the  entrenchments  in  front  would,  even 
if  successful,  entail  a  loss  of  life  which  might  be  almost  as  fatal  as  defeat ;  and 
his  determination  therefore  was  to  turn  the  left  flank,  where  the  dryness 
of  the  ground  and  the  gradual  ascent  fuUj'^  compensated  for  its  greater 
elevation. 

The  British  force  began  to  advance  along  the  trunk  road  in  a  column  of 
sub-divisions — the  volunteer  cavalry  taking  the  lead  in  front.  A  march  of 
three  miles  having  brought  them  to  the  point  where  the  two  roads  diverged, 
the  column  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  under  cover  of  a  line  of  thick  groves. 
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A.D.  1857.  advanced  1000  yards  in  that  direction  unseen  by  the  enemy,  who,  when  they 
saw  the  volunteer  cavalry  pursuing  the  direct  road,  naturally  supposed  that 
signal  dflCoat  they  wcrc  followed  closely  by  the  main  body.  At  length  an  opening  in  the 
At  Mahar^-  trecs  haviug  made  the  rebels  aware  that  their  left  was  the  real  object  of  attack, 
^^^'  they  opened  all  their  available  guns  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  and 
at  the  same  time  attempted  to  meet  it  by  a  change  of  front  It  was  too  late. 
Before  they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  and  consternation,  the  column 
had  emerged  from  the  grove,  and  the  companies  wheeling  into  line  were 
advancing  rapidly  under  cover  of  an  effective  fire  from  the  artillery.  To  this 
fire  the  rebels  could  not  reply  from  their  centre  and  right,  without  mowing 
down  their  own  left,  and  thus  one  of  their  most  powerful  arms  was  in  some 
measure  paralyzed.  Still,  however,  their  twenty-fom:  pounders  on  their  left  did 
so  much  execution,  that  a  speedy  resort  to  the  bayonet  became  necessary.  The 
mode  in  which  this  was  done  is  thus  described  in  the  despatch :  "  The  opportu- 
nity had  arrived  for  which  I  have  long  anxiously  waited  of  developing  the 
prowess  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  Three  guns  of  the  enemy  were  strongly 
posted  behind  a  lofty  hamlet  well  entrenched  I  directed  this  regiment  to 
advance,  and  never  have  I  witnessed  conduct  more  admirable.  They  were  led 
by  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  followed  him  with  surpassing  steadiness  and  gallantry 
under  a  heavy  fira  As  they  approached  the  village,  they  cheered  and  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  the  pipes  sounding  the  pibroch.  Need  I  add  that  the  enemy 
fled,  and  the  village  was  taken,  and  the  guns  were  captured  ?''  When  the 
enemy's  left  was  thus  crushed,  their  infantry  rushing  to  the  rear,  appeared  to 
break  into  two  bodies,  the  one  retiring  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  Toad  to  the 
Cawnpoor  cantonments,  and  the  other  rallying  near  the  howitzer  which 
defended  their  centre.  On  this,  the  general  calling  again  upon  the  78th,  exclaimed, 
"Now,  Highlanders,  another  charge  like  that  wins  the  day."  They  answered 
with  a  cheer  and  a  rush,  and  aided  by  the  64th,  who  emulated  their  courage, 
captured  the  howitzer,  scattering  the  masses  who  had  made  it  their  rallying 
point.  During  these  operations  the  enemy's  right  had  been  driven  in  headlong 
flight.  Though  victory  bad  now  declared  itself,  the  fighting  had  not  ceased. 
From  one  of  the  villages  where  the  fugitives  had  rallied,  a  heavy  fire  was  kept 
up,  and  not  silenced  till  the  general,  who  well  knew  how  to  excite  and  main- 
tain a  spirit  of  honourable  rivalship  .among  his  troops,  called  aloud,  **  Come, 
who'll  take  that  village,  the  Highlanders  or  the  64th?"  The  appeal  was 
instantaneously  answered,  and  the  village  effectually  cleared. 
Battle  One  other  effort  was  required.     When  the  enemy  seemed  in  full  retreat, 

a  destnictive  fire  was  suddenly  opened  from  two  light  guns  and  a  twenty-four 
pounder,  which  had  been  planted  in  reserve  upon  the  road.  The  troops  around 
these  guns  consisted  partly  of  reinforcements  whom  Nana  Sahib  had  called  to 
his  assistance  from  Cawnpoor,  and  who  were  consequently  fresh,  while  our  men 
were  exhausted.     As  our  guns  were  a  mile  in  the  rear,  the  British  troops  while 
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waiting  for  them  lay  down  for  shelter  from  the  fire  which  was  carrying  death  ad.  1857. 
into  their  ranka  This  halt  gave  new  courage  to  the  enemy.  Nana  Sahib  was  ^ 
seen  riding  among  them,  while  the  noise  of  their  drums  and  trumpets  indicated  Froh  defeat 
that  another  grand  effort  was  about  to  be  made.  They  accordingly  prepared 
to  advance,  while  their  cavalry  spreading  out  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  threatened 
to  envelope  the  British  force,  which  did  not  now  exceed  800  men.  Matters 
once  more  looked  serious.  "My  artillery  cattle,"  says  the  general,  "wearied 
by  the  length  of  the  march,  could  not  bring  up  tlie  guns  to  my  assistance,  and 
the  Madras  fusiliers,  the  6ith,  84th,  and  78th  detachments  formed  in  line,  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  twenty-four  pounder  on  the  road-  I  was  resolved 
this  state  of  things  should  not  last;  so  calling  upon  my  men  who  were  lying 
down  in  line,  to  leap  on  their  feet,  I  directed  another  steady  advance.  It  was 
irresistible.  The  enemy  sent  round  shot  into  our  ranks  until  we  were  within 
300  yards,  and  then  poured  in  grape  with  such  precision  and  determination  as 
I  have  seldom  witnessed  But  the  64th,  led  by  Major  Stirling,  and  by  my 
aide-de-camp  (the  general's  own  son,  now  Sir  Henry  Havelock),  who  had  placed 
himself  iu  their  front,  were  not  to  be  denied.  Their  rear  showed  the  gi'ound 
strewed  with  wounded,  but  on  they  steadily  and  silently  came,  then  with  a 
cheer  charged  and  captiu*ed  the  unwieldy  trophy  of  their  valour.  The  enemy 
lost  all  heart,  and  after  a  hurried  fire  of  musketry,  gave  way  in  total  rout. 
Four  of  my  guns  came  up,  and  completed  their  discomfiture  by  a  heavy 
cannonade;  and  as  it  grew  dark,  the  roofless  barracks  of  our  artillery  were  dimly 
descried  in  advance,  and  it  was  evident  that  Cawnpoor  was  once  more  in  our 
possession." 

Tempting  as  the  immediate  occupation  of  Cawnpoor  must  have  been  to  cawBpoor 
General  Havelock,  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  enter  it  in  the  dark,  and  the 
exhausted  troops  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  bare  ground.  Next  morning 
before  starting,  spies  returned  with  the  dreadful  intelligence  that  the  fiendish 
Nana,  to  compensate  for  the  successive  defeats  of  his  adherents,  had  on  the  15th 
taken  the  revenge  of  which  only  such  a  nature  as  his  was  capable,  by  massacring 
the  210  helpless  women  and  children,  whom  a  previous  act  of  gross  treachery 
had  placed  in  his  power.  When  the  troops  entered  the  town,  Sir  Hugli 
Wheeler  s  encampment,  and  the  prison-house  where  the  recent  butchery  had 
been  perpetrated,  were  naturally  the  first  objects  of  interest.  The  scene  whicli  ^^"^^  n*<^ 
presented  itself  is  too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  we  therefore  simply  wmed. 
borrow  the  brief  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Marshman  in  his  Mevioirs,  "  The 
pavement  was  swimming  in  blood,  and  fragments  of  ladies'  and  children's 
dresses  were  floating  on  it.  They  entered  the  apartments  and  found  them 
empty  and  silent,  but  there  also  the  blood  lay  deep  on  the  floor,  covered  with 
bonnets,  collars,  combs,  and  children's  frocks  and  frills.  The  walls  were  dotted 
with  the  marks  of  bullets,  and  on  the  wooden  pillars  were  deep  sword-cuts, 
from  some  of  which  hung  tresses  of  hair.     But  neither  the  sabre-cuts  nor  the 
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entering 
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The  • 


Slauorter-hodse,"  Cawnfoor,  where  the  Ma«acre  took  place. 

From  D.  8.  Or«eti*i  Sketches  in  iDdk  during  the  Moliny. 


^^1^  biillets  were  sufficiently  high  above  the  floor  to  indicate  that  the  weapons  had 
been  aimed  at  men  defending  their  lives ;  they  appear  rather  to  have  been 
levelled  at  crouching  women  and  children  begging  for  mercy.  The  soldiers 
proceeded  in  their  search,  when  in  crossing  the  court-yard  they  perceived 

human  limbs  bris- 
tling from  a  well 
and  on  further  ex- 
amination found  it 
to  be  choked  up 
with  the  bodies  of 
the  victims,  which 
appeared  to  have 
been  thrown  in 
promiscuously,  the 
dead  with  the 
wounded,  till  it 
was  full  to  the 
brim.  The  feel- 
ings of  those  who 
witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle it  is  easy  to  conceive,  but  impossible  to  describe.  Men  of  iron  nerve 
who,  during  the  march  from  Allahabad,  had  rushed  to  the  cannon's  mouth  with- 
out flinching,  and  had  seen  unappalled  their  comrades  mowed  down  around 
them,  now  lifted  up  their  Voices  and  wept." 

The  exultation  produced  by  the  victory  at  Cawnpoor  was  followed  by  a 
certain  degree  of  despondency.  The  British  mnks  had  been  thinned  not  only 
in  fight,  but  by  cholera,  which  carrying  on  its  insidious  ravages,  scarcely  allowed 
a  day  to  pass  without  cutting  short  some  valuable  life  which  could  ill  be  spared. 
While  thus  weakened,  the  magnitude  of  the  ta6k  assigned  to  the  force  became 
more  palpable,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  anxious  when  the  question  was 
asked,  How  will  it  be  possible  with  a  handful  of  men  to  clear  the  road  of  the 
myriads  of  rebels,  and  force  the  way  to  Lucknow?  In  answer  to  urgent  appli- 
cations for  reinforcements.  General  Neill  (such  was  now  his  rank)  entered 
Cawnpoor  on  the  20th  of  July,  bringing  with  him  only  227  men.  More  than 
these  were  necessary  to  garrison  the  town,  and  thus  the  force  which  remained 
available  for  action  in  the  field  was  less  than  before.  To  aggravate  the  difficulty, 
discipline  had  begun  to  yield  to  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  general  was  obliged 
to  exchange  laudatory  terms  in  addressing  his  ti*oops  for  such  language  as  the 
following:  **The  marauding  in  this  camp  exceeds  the  disordei'S  which  super- 
vened on  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  miscreant  Nana  Sahib.  A  provost- 
marshal  has  been  appointed  with  special  instructions  to  hang  up,  in  their 
uniform,  all  British  soldiers,  that  plunder.     This  shall  not  be  an  idle  threat" 


Disorder  in 
the  BritiBh 
camp. 
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While  poDdering  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  Havelock  had  been  ad.  im. 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  but  die  with 
swords  in  our  handa"      But  this  resource,  which  the  brave  man  can  always  Difficulty 

Mid  danger 

count  upon,  would  be  a  very  sorry  excuse  for  the  general  who  shpuld  bring  of  adranc 
matters  to  that  desperate  pass  without  absolute  necessity.     His  very  first  step,  JJ^^e" 
therefore,  after  entering  Cawnpoor,  was  to  select  a  spot  which  he  could  foi-tify, 
so  as  at  once  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  and  secure  the  safety  of  the 
garrison.     Fortunately  such  a  spot  was  easily  found.     It  was  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  formed  an  elevated  flat,  about  200  yards  in  length  and 
100  in  breadth.     On  this  spot  necessary  operations  for  a  field-work,  capable  of 
accommodating  and  of  being  defended  by  300  men,  were  immediately  com-  Hnveiock* 
menced  and  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigour.     Nearly  4000  native  labourers  ment. 
from  the  town  were  set  to  work,  and  encouraged  to  punctuality  by  regular  pay- 
ment every  evening.     The  irregular  cavalry,  who  had  been  disarmed  on  the 
march  for  disaffection,  were  also  made  to  labour,  while  British  soldiers  pos- 
sessing mechanical  skill  were  induced  to  exert  it  by  a  gratuity  of  sixpence  a 
day.     The  work  made  so  much  progress,  that  it  promised  to  be  able  to  protect 
itself  by  the  time  the  passage  of  the  Ganges  could  be  effected     This  last  was  a 
work  of  no  small  difficulty.     The  Ganges,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  was  swollen  to  an 
impetuous  torrent ;  the  bridge  of  boats  had  been  broken  by  the  mutineers ;  and 


Well  at  Cawnpoor.— From  sketch  by  Lieuteu&nt  Pearce,  engrayed  in  Illustrated  Times. 

there  were  neither  boats  nor  boatmen  to  supply  its  place.  After  considerable 
difficulty,  on  the  morning  of  2l8t  July,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steamer,  a  detach- 
ment of  Highlanders  was  sent  across  amid  torrents  of  rain.  They  landed  in  a 
swamp,  and  had  the  enemy  been  on  the  alert,  must  have  been  in  the  greatest 
peril.  Fortunately  no  opposition  was  offered.  A  second  detachment  followed 
in  the  evening,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  whole  force  had  safely  crossed. 


Onao. 
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AD.  1857.  On  the  28th  of  July  the  whole  British  force,  consisting  of  1500  men,  of 
whom  1200  were  British,  and  ten  guns,  was  assembled  at  Mungulwar,  about 
Finten-  five  milcs  from  the  river,  on  the  road  to  Lucknow,  situated  forty-five  miles  to 
withthA  the  north-east.  On  the  following  morning  a  march  of  three  mil&s  was  made 
Tn^^dT*  to  Onao.  Here  the  enemy  were  found  strongly  posted  "His  right,"  says 
the  general,  "  was  protected  by  a  swamp  which  could  neither  be  forced  nor 
turned;  his  advance  was  drawn  up  in  an  inclosure,  which  in  this  warlike 
district  had  purposely  or  accidentally  assumed  the  form  of  a  bastion.  The 
rest  of  his  (advance)  force  was  posted  in  and  behind  a  village,  the  houses  of 
which  were  loopholed.  The  passage  between  the  village  and  the  town  of  Onao 
is  narrow.  The  town  itself  extended  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  our  right 
The  flooded  state  of  the  country  precluded  the  possibility  of  turning  in  this 
direction.  The  swamp  shut  us  in  on  the  left  Thus  an  attack  in  front  became 
unavoidable."  It  was  commenced  by  the  78th  Highlanders  and  Madras 
fusiliers,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  the  bastioned  inclosure,  but  were  met  by 
such  a  destructive  fire  on  approaching  the  village,  that  they  could  not  carry  it 
Victory  rf  till  reinforced  by  the  64th.  After  it  was  forced,  and  the  guns  defending  it 
were  captured,  the  whole  force  debouched  between  the  village  and  the  town  of 
Onao.  Here,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  halt  The  main  body  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  hastening  down  to  the  town  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
if  permitted  to  establish  themselves  within  it,  would  eflectually  bar  all  farther 
progresa  There  was  no  alternative  therefore  but  to  endeavour  to  outstrip 
them,  and  gain  a  position  beyond  the  town  before  they  could  reach  it  In 
this,  by  pushing  rapidly  forward,  the  column  easily  succeeded,  and  stood 
pasted  on  the  Lucknow  side,  on  a  piece  of  dry  ground  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  commanding  the  highroad,  along  which  the  enemy,  still  in  hope  of 
gaining  the  race,  were  hurrying  in  great  confusion.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  arrest  their  progress,  but  the  general  knew  better.  They  were  rushing  to 
their  own  destruction.  He  allowed  them  therefore  to  come  on  till  they  were  in 
front  of  his  line,  and  then,  before  they  could  remedy  their  mistake,  or  recover 
from  the  consternation  produced  by  it,  opened  with  such  a  fire  both  of  guns  and 
musketry,  that  victory  soon  declared  in  his  favour,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
300  men  and  fifteen  guna 
victoiT  of  The  troops  at  the  end  of  three  hours  again  started,  and  marched  to  Busserut- 

gunge,  a  walled  town,  intersected  by  the  highroad  to  Lucknow.  The  gate  in 
firont  was  defended  by  an  earthwork,  a  trench,  and  four  guns,  and  the  walls,  as 
well  as  two  turrets  flanking  the  gate,  were  loopholed.  The  road  leading  out  from 
the  farther  gate  was  continued  by  a  causeway  across  a  sheet  of  water  about 
150  yards  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
orders  were  given  to  the  64th  to  march  round  the  town  to  the  left,  and  inter- 
pose between  the  farther  gate  and  the  causeway,  while  the  78th  Highlanders 
and  the  Madras  fusiliers  should  storm  in  front.     These  combined  movements 


gungo. 
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so  alarmed  the  enemy^  that  after  a  abort  defence  they  abandoned  the  town  and  a.d.  issr. 
fled  across  the  causeway.     The  flank  movement  ought  to  have  cut  off  their 
retreat,  but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  delay,  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
moare  signal  defeat  was  lost 

Once  more  two  victories  had  been  gained  on  a  single  day,  but  still  the  HaToiock 
prospect  was  by  no  means  cheering.  During  the  action,  a  large  body  of  troops,  Huoguiwar. 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Nana  Sahib,  had  been  seen  hovering  on  the  left,  and 
new  mutinies,  particularly  one  at  Dinapoor,  had  given  new  strength  and 
courage  to  the  mutineers.  Meanwhile  the  sick  and  wounded  had  become  so 
numerous,  that  the  whole  carriage  available  for  their  use  was  already  required 
Strong  reinforcements  had  been  promised,  and  in  particular  the  arrival  of  two 
regiments,  the  5th  fusiliers  from  the  Mauritius,  and  the  90th  foot,  forming 
part  of  the  troops  originally  destined  for  China,  had  been  confidently  expected, 
but  it  now  appeared  that  these  regiments  bad  been  diverted  to  another  quarter, 
and  that  some  weeks  must  elapse  before  the  real  strength  of  the  column  could 
be  increased.  Under  these  circumstances  a  retrograde  movement  had  become 
imperative,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Cawnpoor,  and 
deposit  the  sick  and  wounded  in  its  hospital  The  order,  equally  painful  to 
the  general  and  odious  to  the  troops,  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  column 
returned  to  Mungulwar.  This  place  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Cawnpoor,  and  furnishing  a  site  for  the  camp  on  an 
elevated  ridge  which,  held  by  a  British  force,  was  impregnable. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Mungulwar,  General  Neill  pushed  forward  from  ^  ^^ 
Cawnpoor  257  bayonets,  and  five  guns  belonging  to  Captain  Olphert's 
battery.  The  column,  thus  imperfectly  reinforced,  was  in  fact  no  stronger 
than  when  it  first  crossed  the  Ganges,  but  it  was  now  the  month  of  August, 
and  Havelock  felt  that  another  advance  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow  must  be 
attempted  at  all  hazarda  He  therefore  moved  out  of  Mungulwar  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  and  next  morning,  on  approaching  Busserutgunge,  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy.  His  plan  of  attack,  nearly  similar  to  that  formerly  adopted, 
was  happily  carried  out  with  more  success.  While  the  64th  and  84th  advanced 
in  front,  under  cover  of  a  thundering  cannonade,  the  78th  Highlanders,  the 
1st  fusiliers,  and  the  Sikhs,  with  Captain  Maude's  battery,  moved  round  by 
the  right,  which  had  been  discovered  to  give  easier  access  than  by  the  left 
The  enemy,  as  before,  rushed  out  from  the  farther  gate,  and  made  for  the 
causeway,  where  they  suffered  severely  from  Captain  Maude's  guns,  which  were 
already  in  full  play  upon  it.  So  complete  was  the  rout,  that  they  never 
halted  till  they  reached  Newabgunge,  five  miles  beyond  the  battle-field. 
Notwithstanding  this  success,  Havelock  was  obliged  once  more  to  pause. 
With  the  force  at  his  command,  was  he  not  attempting  an  impossibility?  The 
Gwalior  contingent  had  recently  mutinied,  and  the  report  was,  that  while  the 
mutineers  of  Dinapoor  were  advancing  into  Oude  from  the  east,  those  of  the 
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A.0. 18A7.  contingent,  forming  in  itself  a  little  army,  complete  in  all  its  parts  and  well- 
disciplined,  had  anived  in  the  vicinity  of  Calpee,  situated  on  the  Jumna,  only 
Difflcait      forty-five  miles  south-west  of  Cawnpoor.     The  question  luised  was  much  more 
OKTdMk.    serious  than  before.     Then  it  was  simply  a  question  of  delay,  and  was  decided 
under  the  conviction  that  the  axlvance  might  still  be  resumed  in  time  to  efiect 
the  relief  at  Lucknow.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  if  another  retrograde  movement 
took  place,  the  hapless  garrison  would  be  left  to  its  fate — a  fate  which  could  be 
nothing  but  the  repetition  of  the  Cawnpoor  massacre  in  an  aggi-avated  form. 
No  wonder  that  "the  mind  of  the  general  was,"  as  Mr.  Marshman  says,  "a 
prey  to  conflicting  anxieties."     Many  commanders  would  in  such  a  dilemma 
have  had  recourse  to  a  council  of  war,  but,  *'  independently  of  his  own  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  his  experience  of  the  mischief  which  had  attended  these  councils 
in  Afghanistan  was  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  any  such  attempt  to  divide 
the  responsibilities  of  his  post,*'  and  after  consulting  with  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  who  unanimously  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  to  advance  to 
Lucknow  under  present  circumstances  would  be  only  the  uncompensated  loss  of 
his  own  force,  he  gave  the  order  to  return  to  Mungulwar.     That  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  momentous  consequences  involved  in  this  step  appears  from  his 
He  is  obliged  letters  relating  to  it    In  one  addressed  to  Colonel  Inglis,  now  commanding  at 
time  to       Lucknow,  after  stating  that  stem  necessity  had  left  him  no  option  but  to  retire, 
he  continued  thus:   "When  further  defence  becomes  impossible,  do  not  nego- 
tiate or  capitulate.     Cut  yoiur  way  out  to  Cawnpoor.    Tou  will  save  the  colours 
of  the  32d  and  two-thirds  of  yoiur  British  troopa"    In  a  letter  to  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  he  said:  "  It  was  with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  I  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  as  impracticable  and  hopeless  the  enterprise  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
but  my  force,  diminished  to  900  infantry,  was  daily  lessened  by  the  inroads  of 
choleraw    I  should  have  had  at  least  two  battles  to  fight  before  I  could  hare 
approached  the  Dilkoosha  park,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  penetrate;  and  to  win  my  way  up  to  the  reddency  through  a 
fortified  suburb  would  have  been  an  effort  beyond  my  strength.     The  issue 
would  have  been  the  destruction  of  this  force,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  garrison; 
a  second  loss  of  Cawnpoor,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  this  portion  of  the 
Doab  to  the  insurgents." 
Aionning  While  the  column  remained  at  Mungulwar,  the  communication  across  the 

cawBpoor.  Oangcs  was  rendered  complete  by  taking  advantage  of  three  islands  in  its 
channel,  opposite  to  the  entrenchment,  and  connecting  them  by  boats  or  rafts, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line  of  road.  The  value  of  this  road  was  soon  put 
to  the  test  On  the  11th  of  August  General  Neill  forwarded  the  following 
startling  communication:  ''One  of  the  Sikh  scouts  I  can  depend  upon  has 
just  come  in,  and  reports  that  4000  men  and  five  guns  have  assembled  to>day 
at  Bithoor,  and  threaten  Cawnpoor.  I  cannot  stand  this;  they  will  enter  the 
town  and  our  communications  are  gone ;  if  I  am  not  supported  I  can  only  hold 
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out  here;  I  can  do  nothing  beyond  our  entrenchmenta  All  the  country  a.d.i867. 
between  this  and  Allahabad  will  be  up,  and  our  powder  and  ammunition  on 
the  way,  if  the  steamer,  as  I  feel  assured,  does  not  start,  will  faU  into  the  hands  AUrming 
of  the  enemy,  and  we  will  be  in  a  bad  way/'  In  consequence  of  this  commu-  clwnpoo" 
nication,  Havelock  was  about  to  recross  the  Ganges,  when  he  learned  that  the 
enemy,  mustering  about  4000  men,  with  some  guns»  had  arrived  at  Busserut- 
gunge.  To  have  effected  the  passage  with  such  a  force  in  his  rear  would  have 
been  difficult.  The  moral  effect  also  would  have  been  pernicious,  as  the  rebels 
might  have  boasted  with  some  plausibility  that  they  had  chased  the  British 
out  of  Oude,  He  therefore  at  once  took  the  initiative,  and  marching  to 
Boorhiya,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  side  of  Busserutgunge,  found  the 
enemy  strongly  entrenched,  their  right  resting  on  the  village  on  the  main  road, 
and  their  left  on  a  mound  about  400  yards  distant,  both  defended  by  artillery. 
In  their  front  was  a  flat  covered  with  green  vegetation,  which  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  dry  ground.  It  was  in  fact  a  morass,  but  was  not  discovered  to 
be  so  till  the  right  wing  of  the  column,  after  a  steady  advance,  arrived  at  its 
edge.  The  halt  produced  by  this  mistake  was  only  of  short  duration.  Tlie 
78th  Highlanders,  moving  on  to  the  main  road,  marched  up  to  the  enemy's 
guns,  notwithstanding  their  well  served  fire,  and  aided  by  a  flank  movement 
of  the  fusiliers,  captured  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  No  further 
resistance  was  offered,  and  the  flight  became  general,  the  fugitives  suffering 
severely,  particularly  from  the  captured  guns,  which  the  Highlanders  had  lost 
no  time  in  turning  upon  them.  After  this  exploit  the  column  returned  to 
Muugulwar,  and  the  following  day  made  an  easy  passage  across  the  Qangea 

Though  thus  precluded  for  the  present  from  further  operations  in  Oude,  victory  of 
the  column  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  in  repose,  for  4000  rebels  were  posted 
in  a  menacing  attitude  at  Bithoor,  scarcely  ten  miles  distant.  To  encounter 
this  new  foe  the  column  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  and, 
after  a  most  fatiguing  march  under  a  vertical  sun,  which  burned  with  unwonted 
fierceness,  found  the  enemy  in  one  of  the  strongest  positions  they  had  yet  taken 
up.  The  plain  in  front,  covered  with  villages  and  dense  plantations  of  sugar- 
cane and  castor-oil  plants,  was  watered  by  a  stream  which  pursued  its  course 
towards  the  Ganges,  and  was  at  this  season  too  deep  to  be  fordable.  The  only 
access  to  the  town  across  it  was  by  a  narrow  stone  bridge,  defended  by  a 
breastwork  on  its  flank,  and  commanded  by  some  high  ground  and  strong 
buildings.  Fortunately,  either  from  ignorance  or  excessive  confidence,  the 
enemy  had  failed  to  profit  by  this  position,  and  instead  of  remaining  behind 
the  nullah,  had  placed  themselves  among  the  villages  and  plantations  in  its 
front,  and  thus  left  no  escape  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  except  the  narrow 
bridge.  The  attack  was  made  by  advancing  in  direct  echelon  from  the  right, 
the  78th  Highlanders,  the  Madras  fusiliers,  and  Maude's  battery  forming  the 
right  wing,  and  the    64th,  the  84th,  the  Sikhs,  and  Olphert's   batterj'  the 
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A.D.  1857   left.     Considering  the  superiority  of  the  British  artillery,  an  easy  victory  might 
have  been  anticipated,  but  the  enemy,  sheltered  behind  their  entrenchments, 

Bitw*"^  stuck  to  their  guns,  and  continued  to  pour  forth  voUej^s  of  musketry,  which 
were  only  silenced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  When  the  flight  became 
general,  the  want  of  cavalry  was  again  grievously  felt,  and  Havelock  scarcely 
overstated  the  matter  when  he  said  that  if  he  had  possessed  cavalry  not  a  rebel 
would  have  escaped. 

Active  operations  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow  being  suspended  until  adequate 
reinforcements  should  arrive,  the  campaign  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  we 
may  therefore  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  give  some  account  of  important 
events  which  had  occurred  in  other  quarters,  but  have  not  yet  been  noticed 
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CHAPTER     V. 

Mutiny  at  Dinapoor — Arrah  besi^^  and  relieved — ^Airival  of  Sir  CSolin  Campbell  as  commander-in- 
chief — Reinforcements  from  Europe — Havelock  superseded  in  liis  command — Continued  siege  of 
the  British  garrison  at  Lucknow — Relief  and  subsequent  blockade — Second  relief — Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  campaign — Havelock's  death. 

^  NE  main  cause  of  General  Havelock's  determination  to  desist  for 

a  time  from  attempting  the  relief  of  Lucknow  was  the  detention 

of  reinforcements,  on  whose  amval  he  had  confidently  calculated. 

While  on  the  way  to  join   him,  their  further  progress   was 

arrested  by  a  mutiny  at  Dinapoor.      This  place,  situated  on  the 

Mutinjat     Ganges  a  little  above  Patna,  near  the  junction  of  the  Soane,  was  one  of  the 

great  military  divisions,  and  was  occupied  by  her  majesty's  10th,  a  wing  of 

her  majesty  s  37th,  a  field  battery,  and  three  native  regiments,  the  7th,  8th,  and 

40th  native  infantry.     The  disaffection  of  these  last  could  scarcely  be  doubted, 

and  the  prudent  course  would  have  been  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 

mischief  by  disarming  them.     Unfortunately  the  division  was  commanded  by 

General  Lloyd,  an  aged  officer,  who  owed  his  appointment  more  to  the  length 

than  to  the  merit  of  his  services,  and  who  had  persuaded  himself  that  whatever 

other  sepoys  might  do,  those  whom  he  commanded  were  proof  against  seduction. 

Government,  naturally  anxious  to  take  the  most  favourable  view,  lent  a  too 

willing  ear  to  his  flattering  reports,  and  did  not  awake  from  the  delusion  till 

they  were  shaken  out  of  it  by  the  intelligence  that,  on  the  25th  of  July,  the 

three  native  regiments  had  not  only  mutinied,  but  been  permitted  to  march 

off"  in  the  direction  of  the  Soane.     The  general,  as  slow  to  act  as  he  had  been 

to  believe  that  there  could  be  any  necessity  for  it,  gave  the  mutineers  a  respite 

of  four  hours,  in  the  absurd  expectation  that  they  might  yet  be  induced  t*^ 
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return  to  their  duty,  and  then  retired  to  a  steamer  to  take  lunch  and  a  a.d.i857. 
siesta.     Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  filling  their  pouches  with  ammunition, 
and  preparing  for  their  departure.     At  the  last  hour  the  European  troops  were 
called  out,  but  it  was  only  to  find  that  they  were  too  late. 

The  mutineers  having  crossed  the  Soane  unchecked,  proceeded  westward  Heroic  de- 
to  Arrah,  situated  only  eight  miles  beyond  it,  and  after  plundering  the  treasury  unau  pwty 
and  throwing  open  the  jail,  beset  a  house  in  which  the  Europeans,  only  sixteen  and^ti^ 
in  number  and  all  civilians,  and  fifty  of  Rattray's  Sikh  police,  had  taken  refuge.  ^^** 
The  house  in  which  this  party  took  refuge  was  only  a  bungalow,  but  one  of 
them  was  fortunately  an  engineer,  who  turned  his  professional  skill  to  good 
account,  and  strengthened  the  post  by  all  the  means  at  his  command.     At  best 
however  the  defence  was 
desperate,  and  to  all  human 
appearance  could    not   be 
successful,  as  the  original 
mutineers   had   been   aug- 
mented by  the  retainers  of 
an  insurgent  chief,  of  the 
name  of  Koer  Sing.    Mean- 
while adetachment  of  about 
400  men,  drawn  chiefly  from 
her  majesty's  10th  and  37th, 
bad  left  Dinapoor  by  steam, 
to   rescue  the  beleaguered 
garrison    Part  of  the.  route 
was   necessarily  to  be  per- 
formed by  land,  and   the  troops  having  disembarked,   proceeded   till   they 
reached  a  bridge  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Arrah.     As  the  day  was  about 
to  close,  a  halt  till  next  morning  was  suggested,  but  the  officer  in  command,  in 
his  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  task  committed  to  him,  pushed  on  without  even 
stopping  to  reconnoitre.     This  rash  proceeding  was  severely  punished.     On  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  while  the  troops  were  passing  along  the  edge  of  a  mango 
grove,  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  volleys  of  musketry  by  an  unseen  enemy, 
and  were  ultimately  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  steamer, 
with  the  loss  of  half  of  their  original  number  in  killed  and  wounded.    The  fate  Their  desper- 

Ate  poiition. 

of  the  civilians  in  An-ah  now  seemed  sealed.  Still  however  their  courage 
never  failed  them;  some  of  them  were  excellent  rifle  shots,  and  struck  terror 
into  their  cowardly  assailants  by  their  deadly  aim.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  admirably  supported  by  their  native  comrades,  who,  though  heavy 
bribes  were  offered  to  them,  treated  every  offer  with  derision.  They  must 
however  have  been  overpowered,  had  not  a  British  officer,  animated  by  a  spirit 
like  their  own,  flown  to  their  relief     Major  Vincent  Eyre,  already  known  to 
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A.D.  1857.  the  reader  by  his  services  in  the  Afghan  war,  and  his  worjft,  on  the  subject,  was 
proceeding  to  the  common  rendezvous  at  Allahabad  with  his  horse  field-battery, 
ThebwiegMpand  providentially  arrfvcd  at  Dinapoor  on  the  very  day  when  the  mutiny 
raiieredby  occurrcd.     Aj3  both  Buxar,  where  the   Company  had  a  valuable  stud,  and 
«nt*E^    Ghazeepoor,  a  place  of  still  greater  importance,  were  reported  to  be  in  danger, 
.  he  continued  his  voyage,  and  reached  the  one  on  the  28tb  and  the  other  on 
the  29th  of  July.     Finding  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm  at  either,  he  returned 
to  Buxar,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Arrah,  with  the  aid 
of  such  infantry  as  he  could  pick  up  from  the  detachments  proceeding  by  the 
river.      Happily   160  men  of  her   majesty's  5th  fusiliers  had  just  arrived. 
Having  thus  quickly  organized  a  field  force  with  three  guns,  he  started  fi:x}m 
Buxar,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Augui^t  had,  on  advancing  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  Gujragunge,  found  the  enemy  in  force  occupying  a  wood  in  front, 
and  moving  large  bodies  to  other  woods  on  his  flanks.     The  evident  intention 
being  to  surround  him,  he  at  once  ofiered  battle,  and  opened  fire  with  his  guns. 
The  enemy,  screening  themselves  behind  some  broken  ground,  replied  with 
volleys  of  musketry,  but  he  succeeded  notwithstanding  in  obtaining  a  dear 
passage  for  the  baggage  and  the  guns  beyond  the  woods,  the  advance  now 
becoming  comparatively  easy,  as  the  road  was  formed  by  a  causeway,  witli 
inundated  rice-fields  on  either  side,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  such  a  distance 
that  their  musketry  could  not  telL      Having  come  to  a  stream  which  he  could 
not  cross,  Major  Eyre  made  a  flank  movement  towards  the  line  of  railway, 
along  which  there  was  a  direct  road  to  Arrah.     This  movement,  concealed  for 
a  time  by  a  brisk  cannonade,  was  no  sooner  discovered  by  the  enemy  than  they 
hastened  to  defeat  it,  the  raw  levies  of  Koer  Sing  following  close  on  his  rear, 
while  the  disciplined  mutineers  of  Dinapoor  moved  parallel  to  him  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  took  post  in  a  wood  which  abutted  on  the 
railway.      This  post  having  been  carried  after  a  fierce  struggle,  no  further 
resistance  was  offered,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  the 
gallant  band  at  Arrah,  after  a  defence  which  Eyre  does  not  hesitate  to  char- 
acterize as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  in  Indian  historj^"  had  the  happi- 
ness to  welcome  their  deliverers. 
Arriraiof  Qu  the  13th  of  August  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  in  Calcutta.     As  soon 

Sir  Colin  °  *, 

campbou  as  the  death  of  General  Anson  was  known  in  England,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him :  twenty-four  hours  after,  he  had  embarked.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  judicious  appointment.  His  distinguished  services  in  the  Crimea 
had  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  in  whom,  in  the  event  of  any  great  emergency, 
his  country  might  repose  the  utmost  confidence;  and  if  there  was  any  quarter 
of  the  globe  for  which  he  was  more  especially  qualified,  it  was  India,  where  he 
had  spent  many  years  of  his  life,  and  had  thus  the  double  advantage  of  being 
at  once  inured  to  its  climate,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  is  peculiar 
in  its  mode  of  warfare.     By  taking  the  overland  route  he  had  outstripped  most 
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of  the  reinforcements  of  which  his  anny  of  deliverance  was  to  be  composed,  a.d.  isst. 


but  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  would 
prove  inadequate,  since  the  national  spirit,  completely  roused,  was  no  longer  to  sir  james 
be  satisfied  with  desultory  efforts,  and  troops  to  the  number  of  30,000  had  »pp^' 
already  left,  or  were  preparing  to  leave  the  British  shores  for  India.     Sir  Colin's  ™*°*' 
arrival  at  Calcutta  had  been  recently  preceded 
by  that  of  another  officer  of  a  similar  stamp. 
This  was  Sir  James  Outram,  who  had  held 
the  chief  command  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
was  now,  in  consequence  of  its  early  and  suc- 
cessful termination,  without  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment.   He  could  not  be  left  unemployed, 
and  it  was  nothing  more  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  was  generally  approved, 
when  he  was  gazetted  to  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  united  Dinapoor  and  Cawnpoor 
divisiona     The  command  of  the  former  had 
been  rendered  vacant  by  the  incompetency  of 
General  Lloyd :  that  of  the  latter,  which  had       gwbral  sir  jambb  ootbam,  o.cb. 

'*  '  Fran  •  (*h«C08T»pli  bjr  KUtNirn. 

been  held  by  the  lamented  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler, 

had  not  been  formaUy  filled  up,  but  it  would  have  been  incongruous  to  confer 
it  on  any  other  than  Sir  James  Outram,  who  having  formerly  been  chief  com- 
missioner in  Oude,  had  a  natural  claim  to  be  reinstated  in  it  with  the  full  mili- 
tary powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  distinguished  predecessor.  But 
while  both  professional  routine  and  individual  merit  concurred  in  entitling  him 
to  the  above  command,  the  appointment  had  an  effect  which  was  probably  over- 
looked at  the  time,  or  if  perceived  was  considered  unavoidable.  It  placed  a 
superior  oflScer  in  the  district  in  which  Havelock  had  achieved  his  glorious  vic- 
tories, and  thus  by  reducing  him  to  a  subordinate  position,  really  superseded 
him.  The  same  thing  took  place,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  respect  to  General 
Neill,  when  Havelock  himself  was  appointed,  and  if  regret  was  then  felt,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  it  still  more  when,  returning  with  Havelock  from  his 
victory  at  Bithoor,  we  see  him  take  up  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  and  receive  from 
it  his  first  intelligence  of  the  fact  that  the  command  which  had  already  given 
and  still  promised  to  give  him  so  many  laurels,  had  passed  into  other  hands. 

Havelock's  mortificatioh  at  being  superseded  could  not  have  been  lessened  Haveiock 
by  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  position.  So  much  indeed  had  his  force 
been  weakened,  while  the  rebels  were  gathering  strength  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  that  he  seriously  meditated  a  retreat  upon  Allahabad.  In  a  despatch, 
dated  21st  August,  he  thus  explained  his  position: — "I  will  frankly  make 
known  to  your  excellency  my  prospects  for  the  future.  If  I  can  receive  prompt 
reinforcements,  so  as  to  make  up  my  force  to  2000  or  2500  men,  I  can  hold 
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A.D.  1857.   this  place  with  a  high  hand^  protect  my  communication  with  Allahabad,  beat 

everything  that  comes  against  me,  and  be  ready  to  take  part  in  active  opera- 

incnaaing    fcions  on  the  cessation  of  the  rains.     I  may  be  attacked  from  Gwalior  by  the 

dilBoultiea 

of  Hare-  mutinous  Contingent  with  5000  men  and  thirty  guns,  or  by  the  lai-ge  forces 
tion.'  which  are  assembling  at  Furrackabad,  under  its  rebellious  nawab,  which  has 
also  a  formidable  artillery.  But  as  they  can  hardly  unite,  I  can  defeat  either 
or  both  in  successive  fights.  But  if  reinforcements  cannot  be  sent  me,  I  see  no 
alternative  but  abandoning  for  a  time  the  advantages  I  have  gained  in  this 
part  of  India,  and  retiring  upon  Allahabad,  where  everything  can  be  organized 
for  a  triumphant  advance  in  the  cold  season.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  in 
this  latter  event,  Cawnpoor  and  the  surrounding  country,  in  fact  the  whole 
Doab,  would  be  abandoned  to  rapine  and  misrule,  and  Agra  will  feel  unsup- 
ported.'*  The  answer  to  this  representation  not  only  promised  reinforcements, 
but  communicated  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  part  of  them  were  already  fer 
on  their  way.  About  seven  companies  of  her  majesty's  90th  had  left  Dinapoor 
on  the  14th,  and  were  to  reach  Allahabad  on  the  21st  or  22d;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  5th  fusiliers,  detained  at  Mirzapoor,  had  been  telegraphed  to  push 
forward  for  the  same  place ;  and  a  battalion  of  Madras  infantry,  with  six  guns, 
had  proceeded  by  rail  to  Raneegunge,  and  was  to  push  on  by  land  to  Benarea 
After  this  assurance  of  reinforcements,  Havelock  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
retiring  to  Allahabad 
Sir  James  Sir  Jamcs  Outram  arrived  at  Dinapoor  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  two 

aniTaiat  days  aftcrwards  wrote  to  the  governor-general,  suggesting  a  new  line  of  opera- 
'***''  tions  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  It  was  to  organize  a  column  to  proceed  west- 
ward from  Benares  throu^  Juanpoor,  between  the  Sye  and  the  Goomtee. 
An  alternative  plan  was  to  start  from  Dinapoor  and  proceed  by  water,  first  by 
the  Ganges,  and  then  by  the  Gogra  as  far  as  Fyzabad.  By  either  plan  the 
passage  of  the  Sye,  which  was  assumed  to  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to 
Havelock's  advance,  would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  On  further  consideration 
both  plans  were  abandoned,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  Sir  James  Outram,  in 
his  first  communication  to  General  Havelock,  informing  him  of  his  intention  to 
join  him  forthwith  with  adequate  reinforcements,  generously  added:  "But  to 
you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of  relieving  Lucknow,  for  which  you  have  already 
struggled  so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  only  in  my  civil  capacity  as 
commissioner,  placing  my  military  service  at  your  disposal  should  you  please, 
serving  under  you  as  volunteer."  The  reinforcements  promised  suflTered 
considerable  deductions  in  their  progress,  particularly  at  Allahabad,  which  was 
threatened  by  Koer  Sing,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Shuhabad,  and 
began  at  the  age  of  eighty  to  give  proof  of  military  talents,  which  it  oould 
hardly  have  been  supposed  that  he  possessed,  after  his  disgaceful  discomfiture 
at  Arrah  by  Major  Eyra  In  consequence  of  the  danger  which  thus  threatened 
Allahabad,  the  effective  force  under  Sir  James  Outraon  was  reduced  to  1449 
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men.  Its  comparative  weakness  tempted  the  enemy  to  endeavour  to  intercept  a.d.  isst. 
it  With  this  view  their  advanced  guard  had  actually  crossed  the  Ganges 
from  Oade  at  Dalamow,  nearly  opposite  to  Futtehpoor,  and  were  about  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  main  body,  when  Major  Eyre,  now  in  command  of  the 
artillery,  was  pushed  forward,  and  by  a  sudden  attack  nearly  annihilated  the 
whole  of  the  rebels  who  had  already  crossed,  and  rendered  the  crossing  of 
others  impossible  by  seizing  the  boats  collected  for  transport.  The  importance 
of  this  service  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Outram  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  that  had  the  main  body  of  rebels  succeeded  in  crossing, 
a  general  insurrection  throughout  the  Doab  would  have  ensued 

The  last  of  the  reinforcements  reached  Cawnpoor  on  the  15th  of  September,  sir  James 
and  next  morning  appeared  a  division  order,  in  which  Sir  James  carried  out  getierous 
the  generous  intention  he  had  already  intimated     After  a  just  eulogy  on  the  ^Z  "*" 
brave  troops  and   their  distinguished  commander,  and  the  expression  of  a  S^J^ 
confident  hope  that  the  great  end  for  which  they  '*  have  so  long  and  so  glori- 
ously fought,  will  now,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  be  accomplished/'  it 
concluded  thus: — "The  major-general,  therefore,  in  gratitude  for  and  admira- 
tion of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  his 
gallant  troops,  will   cheerfully  waive   his   rank   on  the  occasion;   and  will 
accompany  the  force  to  Lucknow  in  his  civil  capacity  as  chief  commissioner  of 
Oude,  tendering  his  militieiry  services  to  General  Havelock  as  volunteer.     On 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  major-general  will  resume  his  position  at  the  head 
of  the  force."    No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the  advance  upon  Lucknow, 
but  it  will  be  proper,  before  giving  the  details,  to  return  to  the  beleaguered 
•  garrison  there,  and  ascertain  the  condition  to  which  a  siege  of  more  than  two 
months  by  an  overwhelming  force  had  reduced  them. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  Havelock  had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  InglLs,  state  of  tho 
in  which,  after  referring  to  one  received  from  Colonel  Tytler,  and  containing  Lucknow. 
the  following  passage — **  You  must  aid  us  in  every  way,  even  to  cutting  your 
way  out,  if  we  cannot  force  our  way  in,"  he  continued  thus: — "  If  you  hope  to 
save  this  force,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  pushing  forward.  We  are  daily  being 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  are  within  a  few  yards  of  our  defences.  Their 
mines  have  already  weakened  our  post,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
they  are  carrying  on  others.  Their  eighteen-pounders  are  within  160  yards  of 
some  of  our  batteries,  and  from  their  position,  and  our  inability  to  form 
working  parties,  we  cannot  reply  to  them,  and  consequently  the  damage  done 
hourly  is  very  great.  My  strength  now  in  Europeans  is  350,  and  about  300 
natives,  and  the  men  are  dreadfully  harassed,  and  owing  to  part  of  the  resi- 
dency having  been  brought  down  by  round  shot,  many  are  without  shelter. 
Our  native  force  having  been  assured  on  Colonel  Tytler's  authority  of  your 
near  approach  some  twenty-four  days  ago,  are  naturally  losing  confidence,  and 
if  they  leave  us,  I  do  not  see  how  the  defences  are  to  be  manned."  In  another 
Vol.  III.  878 
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A.D.  1857.  letter,  dated  Ist  September,  Colonel  Inglis  explained  that  his  position  was 
daily  becoming  more  hopeless,  but  added  that  from  the  reduction  of  rations 
and  the  diminution  of  numbers,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  on  to  the  21st 
instant  There  was  thus  still  time  to  effect  the  relief,  and  certainly  never  did 
a  garrison  better  deserve  it.  In  proof  of  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
at  length,  from  the  brief  but  admirable  account  of  the  siege  contained  in 
Colonel  Inglis  s  despatch.  After  describing  the  imperfect  means  of  defence, 
and  the  incessant  fire  of  the  rebels,  it  continues  thus: — 
?e^°of  the        "  '^^^  enemy  contented  themselves  with  keeping  up  this  incessant  fire  of 

garriaon  at  canuou  and  musketry  until  the  20th  of  July,  on  which  day  at  ten  A.M.  they 

Lucknow. 

assembled  in  very  great  force  all  around 
our  position,  and  exploded  a.  heavy  mine 
inside  our  outer  line  of  defences  at  the 
Water  gate ;  the  mine  however,  w^hich  was 
close  to  the  Bedan,  and  apparently  sprung 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  that  bat- 
tery, did  no  harm.     But  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  enemy  boldly 
advanced  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  with  the  object  of 
storming  the  Redan.    But  they  were  re- 
ceived with  such  a  heavy  fire,  that  after  a 
short  struggle  they  fell  back  with  much 
loss.     A  strong  column  advanced  at  the 
same  time  to  attack   Inness  post,    and 
came  on  within  ten  yards  of  the  palisades,  affording  to  Lieutenant  Loughnan, 
1 3th  native  infantry,  who  commanded  the  position,  and  his  brave  ganisoh, 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  uncovenanted  service,  a  few  of  her  majesty's  32d 
foot,  and  of  the  13th  native  infantry,  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of,  and  the  enemy  were 
di'iven  back  with  great  slaughter.    The  insurgents  made  minor  attacks  at  almost 
every  outpost,  but  were  invariably  defeated,  and  at  two  P.M.  they  ceased  their 
attempts  to  storm  the  place,  although  their  musketry  fire  and  cannonading  con- 
tinued to  harass  us  imceasingly  as  usual.     Matters  proceeded  in  this  manner 
until  the  10th  of  August,  when  the  enemy  made  another  assault,  having  pre- 
viously sprung  a  mine  close  to  the  brigade  mess,  which  entirely  destroyed  our 
defences  for  the  space  of  twenty  feet,  and  blew  in  a  great  portion  of  the  outside 
wall  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Schillig's  garrison.     On  the  dust  clearing 
away,  a  breach  appeared  through  which  a  regiment  could  have  advanced  in 
perfect  order,  and  a  few  of  the  enemy  came  on  with  the  utmost  determination, 
but  were  met  with  such  a  withering  flank  tire  of  musketry  from  the  oflicers  and 
men  holding  the  top  of  the  brigade  mess,  that  they  beat  a  speedy  retreat, 
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leaving  the  more  adventurous  of  their  number  tying  in  the  breach.  While  this  a.d.  isst. 
operation  was  going  on,  another  large  body  advanced  on  the  Cawnpoor  battery, 
and  succeeded  in  locating  themselves  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ditch.  They  The  deftnoe 
were  however  dislodged  by  hand-grenadea  At  Captain  Anderson's  post  they  dmey. 
also  came  boldly  forward  with  scaling-ladders,  which  they  planted  against  the 
wall ;  but  here  as  elsewhere  they  were  met  with  the  most  indomitable  resolution, 
and  the  leaders  being  slain,  the  rest  fled,  leaving  the  ladders,  and  retreated  to 
their  batteries  and  loopholed  defences,  from  whence  they  kept  up  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  an  unusually  heavy  cannonade  and  musketry  fire.  On  the  18th  of 
August  the  enemy  sprung  another  mine  in  front  of  the  Sikh  lines,  with  very 
fatal  effect.  Captain  Orr  (unattached).  Lieutenants  Mecham  and  Soppitt,  who 
commanded  the  small  body  of  diounmers  composing  the  garrison,  were  blown 
into  the  air;  but  providentially  returned  to  earth  with  no  ftirther  injuiy  than 
a  severe  shaking.  The  garrison,  however,  were  not  so  fortunata  No  less  than 
eleven  men  were  buried  under  the  ruins,  from  whence  it  was  impossible  to 
extricate  them,  owing  to  the  tremendous  fire  kept  up  by  the  enemy  fi^m  houses 
situated  not  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  breach.  The  explosion  was  followed  by 
a  general  assault  of  a  less  determined  nature  than  the  two  former  efforts,  and 
the  enemy  were  consequently  repulsed  without  much  difficulty;  but  they 
succeeded  under  cover  of  the  breach  in  establishing  themselves  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  our  position,  from  which  they  were  driven  in  the  evening  by  the 
bayonets  of  her  majesty's  32d  and  84th  foot  On  the  6th  of  September  the  L»rt8erion« 
enemy  made  their  last  serious  assault  Having  exploded  a  large  mine  a  few  the  enemy. 
feet  short  of  ih^  bastion  of  the  eighteen- pounder  gun,  in  Major  Apthorp's  post, 
they  advanced  with  large,  heavy  scaling-ladders,  which  they  planted  against 
the  wall,  and  mounted,  thereby  gaining  for  an  instant  the  embrasure  of  a  gun. 
They  were,  however,  speedily  driven  back  with  loss  by  hand-grenades  and 
musketry.  A  few  minutes  subsequently,  they  sprung  another  mine  dose  to  the 
brigade  mess,  and  advanced  boldly ;  but  soon  the  corpses  strewed  in  the  garden 
in  front  of  the  post  bore  testimony  to  the  fatal  accuracy  of  the  rifle  and 
musketry  fire  of  the  gallant  members  of  that  garrison,  and  the  enemy  fled 
ignominiously,  leaving  their  leader — a  fine  looking  old  native  officer — among 
the  slain.  At  other  posts  they  made  similar  attacks,  but  with  less  resolution, 
and  everywhere  with  the  same  want  of  succes&  Their  loss  upon  this  day  must 
have  been  very  heavy,  as  they  came  on  with  much  determination,  and  at  night 
they  were  seen  bearing  large  numbers  of  their  killed  and  wounded  over  the 
bridges,  in  the  direction  of  the  cantonmenta" 

Such  was  the  series  of  assaults  made  by  the  rebels,  and  such  the  heroic  spirit  ^v  of 

"  .  deliTeranoe 

in  which  the  garrison  repulsed  them.     At  length,  however,  the  day  of  deliver-  approachet. 
ance  was  approaching.     Leaving  about  400  men  under  Colonel  Wilson  to 
garrison  the  entrenchment  at  Cawnpoor,  the  whole  of  the  other  troops  began 
to  cross  the  Ganges  on  the  19th.     The  force,  mustering  in  all  3179  men,  of 
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A.D.  1857.  whom  2388  were  European  infantry,  109  European  volunteer  cavalry,  and  282 
European  artillery,  and  341  Sikh  infantry,  and  59  native  irregular  cavahy, 
Advance  of  was  fomied  into  two  brigades,  the  1st  under  General  Neill,  and  the  2d  under 
ing  forces  Colouel  Hamilton  of  the  78th  Highlanders.  On  the  21st,  the  enemy,  found  in 
position  with  six  guns  at  Mungulwar,  were  instantly  attacked  and  put  to  flight. 
This  first  discomforture  cleared  the  road  as  far  as  Busserul^unge,  where  the 
force  bivouacked  amid  torrents  of  rain.  Next  morning  an  advance  was  made 
to  Bunnee  on  the  Sye.  The  passage  of  this  river  was  expected  to  prove  a  most 
formidable  difficulty,  but  the  rebels,  pursued  only  by  their  fears,  continued  their 
headlong  flight  without  even  stopping  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  were  not  again 
seen  till  the  morning  of  the  23d,  when  they  were  found  in  force  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Alumbagh,  a  large  palace  belonging  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Oude,  about 


Imtbrior  or  the  Alumbaqh,  near  Lnoknow.— From  Lieutenant  Mecham'B  Siege  of  Locknow. 


four  miles  south  of  Lucknow.  It  stood  in  a  beautiful  park,  inclosed  by  a  lofty 
wall,  with  turrets  at  each  angle,  and  in  addition  to  the  main  building  had  an 
extensive  range  of  offices  for  the  accommodation  of  a  numerous  body  of  retainers. 
Capture  of  The  enemy,  evidently  determined  to  risk  a  battle,  stood  drawn  up  in  a  line 
i>agh.  which  extended  nearly  two  miles,  with  their  right  and  centre  posted  on  some 
mounds,  and  their  left  resting  on  the  Alumbagh.  Their  strength  was  estimated 
at  10,000  infantry,  1500  cavalry,  and  six  guns.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  turn 
their  right  flank,  but  as  a  morass  intervened,  it  was  necessary  that  the  attacking 
force  should  make  a  considerable  circuit.  During  this  operation  it  was  exposed 
to  a  withering  fire,  till  the  guns  fi-om  which  it  proceeded  were  silenced  by  Ejtc  s 
heavy  battery  of  four  twenty-four  pounders.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
massed  on  the  right  were  driven  back,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  was 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  only  resistance  worthy  of  the  name  was  made  at  the 
Alumbagh,  in  the  wall  of  which  two  embrasures  had  been  hastily  struck  out  after 
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the  action  commenced^  and  mounted  with  guns  which  immediately  opened  fire  a.b.  1857. 
with  some  effect.     The  field  artillery  and  the  bayonets  of  the  6th  fusiliers  soon 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  this  obstacle,  and  possession  was  obtained  of  the 
Alumbagh  without  further  opposition.     Five  guns  were  the  trophies  of  this 
victory,  but  neither  these  nor  the  victory  itself  produced  such  cheers  as  echoed 
through  the  camp  when,  as  the  troops  were  about  to  bivouac  for  the  night, 
they  learned  through  a  message  just  received  that  Delhi  had  fallen.     Another  Anxiety 
fact  scarcely  less  gratifying  had  reached  their  ears  during  the  battle.     For  some  the  garrison. 
time  there  had  been  no  communication  with  the  beleaguered  garrison,  and  their 
fate  was  doubtful.     Now,  however,  all  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  happily 
relieved,  for  the  guns  of  the  residency  answering  those  of  its  besiegers  were 
distinctly  heard,  and  made  it  certain  that  the  approaching  relief  was  still 
in  time. 

While  halting  on  the  24th  in  the  Alumbagh,  the  generals  consulted  as  to  ^^»^  <^ 

,         ,  ,  T  adTanoeon 

the  direction  in  which  the  attack  should  be  made.  Pickets  had  been  pushed  Lncknow. 
out  towards  the  Charbagh  bridge,  spanning  a  canal  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  the  Alumbagh.  From  this  point  the  Cawnpoor  road  led  directly 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  residency.  The  rebels,  anticipating  that 
this  route,  being  the  shortest,  would  be  selected,  had  dug  deep  trenches  across 
it,  loopholed  the  houses  lining  it,  and  filled  them  with  musketeers.  The 
approach  by  it  was  therefore  at  once  abandoned,  and  it  became  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  a  long  detour  in  an  easterly  direction,  , 
and  thus  avoid  the  most  dangerous  localitiea  To  this  course  there  was  however 
one  formidable  objection.  Three  dsLys  of  incessant  rain  had  made  the  ground 
so  swampy  that  even  the  light  pieces  could  hardly  have  been  conveyed  across 
it.  The  resolution  ultimately  adopted  was  to  proceed  first  across  the  Charbagh 
bridge,  then  eastward  along  a  lane  skirting  the  canal,  and  finally  northwards 
to  a  cluster  of  strong  buildings  situated  to  the  east  of  the  residency. 

Leaving  the  baggage  and  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Alumbagh,  under  a  straggle  at 
strong  guard,  the  force  started  for  Lucknow  at  eight  A.M.  of  the  26th,  the  tegh  bridge, 
first  and  leading  brigade  headed  by  Sir  James  Outram,  while  General  Havelock 
followed  with  the  second.  At  the  very  outset  the  struggle  commenced,  and 
some  loss  was  sustained  before  the  Charbagh  bridge  was  reached,  from  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters,  and  from  three  guns  which  raked  the  road.  At  the 
bridge  the  resistance  was  still  more  formidabla  It  was  defended  by  six  guns, 
one  of  them  a  twenty-four  pounder,  and  all  the  adjoining  houses  carefuUy  loop- 
holed  were  crowded  with  marksmen.  The  fire,  as  soon  as  the  men  became 
fully  exposed  to  it,  was  so  destructive  that  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
under  such  cover  as  they  could  find,  while  Maude  came  forward  with  two  guns, 
to  reply  to  the  enemy's  six,  his  placed  in  the  open  road  without  cover,  theirs 
showering  grape  from  behind  a  breastwork.  To  terminate  this  unequal  con- 
test, it  was  necessary  to  use  the  bayonet,  and  the  1st  Madras  fusiliers  were 
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AD.  1857.  ordered  to  advanca  The  moment  the  order  was  given,  lieutenant  Arnold  and 
ten  of  his  men  rushed  forward  without  waiting  for  the  rest,  and  received  a  dis- 
charge of  grape,  which  struck  down  the  lieutenant,  shot  through  both  1^, 
and  swept  off  his  followers  almost  to  a  man.  This  perilous  rush  had  been 
shared  by  two  mounted  staff  officers.  Colonel  Tytler  and  Lieutenant  HavelocL 
The  former  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  the  latter  reached  the  bridge,  where 
he  stood  unscathed  waving  his  sword  till  the  fusiliers  came  up  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  them. 

Further  ad-         After  crossiug  the  bridge,  the  main  body^  of  the  relieving  force  followed  the 

ranoe  and        ,  «=»  o  v  o  ^ 

eaptaroof  lauc  skirting  the  canal,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  northern  direction  as  far  as 
dwBagh!  the  Secunder  Bagh,  where  they  made  a  sharp  turn  west  towards  the  residency, 
and  arrived  without  much  opposition  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Motee 
Munzil,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomtee.  At  this  spot,  still  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  east  from  the  residency,  the  enemy  had  concentrated  their 
strength,  and  a  new  stru^le,  in  difficulty  and  fierceness  resembling  that  of  the 
Charbagh  bridge,  began.  A  battery,  which  the  rebels  had  erected  at  the 
Kaiser  Bagh  or  king's  palace,  opened  a  fire  which,  with  that  of  the  musketry 
from  the  adjoining  streets  and  inclosuros,  was  so  destructive  as  to  make  further 
advance  all  but  impossible.  Two  of  Major  Eyre's  heavy  guns  succeeded  twice 
in  silencing  the  battery  for  a  time,  but  the  resistance  was  still  formidable,  when 
relief  came  from  an  imexpected  quarter.  A  body  of  Highlanders  who  had 
been  left  at  the  Charbagh  bridge,  had  been  following  in  the  track  of  the  main 
body  till  they  came  to  a  point  where  all  trace  of  it  was  lost,  and  providentially 
turned  off  to  the  left  by  a  street  which  brought  them  to  the  gate  of  the  Kaiser 
Bagh,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  capturing  its  battery.  This  accom- 
plished, they  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  force.  The 
distance  from  the  residency  was  still  about  500  yards,  and  as  night  was  setting 
in  after  a  whole  day  spent  in  %hting,  a  halt  was  proposed.  The  troops  how- 
ever were  too  impatient  to  rest  till  the  grand  achievement  was  accomplished 
The  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  having  been  called  to  the  front  for  the  purpose, 
pushed  on  through  an  incessant  storm  of  shot.  General  NeiU,  after  leading  the 
Madras  fusiliers  os  they  followed  in  their  wake,  was  unfortunately  8tru<^  in 
the  head  by  a  musket-ball,  and  died  almost  instantaneously.  The  troops  mean- 
while continued  their  advance  in  the  face  of  obstacles  which,  but  for  the  noble 
spirit  which  animated  them,  must  have  proved  insurmountable,  and  at  last 
found  their  full  reward  when  the  gates  of  the  residency  were  opened  to  receive 
them. 
The  garrison  The  sccnc  withiu  is  thus  described  by  a  staff  officer: — "Once  tairly  seen,  all 
our  doubts  and  fears  regarding  them  were  ended,  and  then  the  garrison's  long 
pent-up  feelings  of  anxiety  and  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  succession  of  deafening 
cheera  From  every  pit,  trench,  and  battery — from  behind  the  sandbags 
piled  on  shattered  houses — ^from  every  post  held  by  a  few  gallant  spirits,  rose 
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cheer  on  cheer — even  from  the  hospital  many  of  the  wounded  crawled  forth  to  a.d.  im. 
join  in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome,  to  those  who  had  so  bravely  come  to  our 
assistance.     It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.     The  delight  of  the  ever  Thegamwn 
gallant  Highlanders,  who  had  fought  twelve  battles  to  enjoy  that  moment  of  **  """^ 
ecstasy,  and  in  the  last  four  days  had  lost  a  third  of  their  number,  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds.     The  general  and  Sir  James  Outram  had  entered  Dr.  Fayrer's 
house,  and  the  ladies  in  the  garrison  and  their  cliildren  crowded  with  intense 
excitement  into  the  porch  to  see  their  deliverers.     The  Highlanders  rushed 
forward,  the  rough,  bearded  warriors,  and  shook  the  ladies  by  the  hand  with 
loud  and  repeated  gratulations.     They  took  the  children  up  in  their  arms,  and 
fondly  caressing  them,  passed  them  jBrom  one  to  another  in  turn.     Then  when 
the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  they  mournfully  turned  to  speak  among 
themselves  of  the  heavy  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  inquire  the  names  of 
the  numerous  comrades  who  had  fallen  in  the  way." 

After  the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  had  forced  the  way,  the  portion  of  the  casuaitiea. 
troops  left  at  the  Fureid  Buksh,  about  500  yards  distant,  began  to  follow,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Moorsoom,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  reached  the  residency  without  further  losa  The  rear-guard, 
consisting  of  the  90th  under  Colonel  Campbell,  were  not  so  fortunate.  They 
had  been  left  at  the  Motee  Munzil,  to  aid  the  advance  of  the  78th  Highlanders, 
who  were  not  known  at  the  time  to  have  taken  a  more  direct  route  than  that 
of  the  main  body.  They  had  with  them  two  of  the  heavy  guns,  the  spare 
ammunition  waggons,  and  the  wounded.  They  remained  at  their  post  during 
the  night,  but  in  the  morning  Mr.  Bewsley  Thornhill  of  the  civil  service  volun- 
teered to  go  out  and  bring  in  the  wounded.  His  knowledge  of  the  locality 
unhappily  proved  insufficient,  and  he  inadvertently  entered  a  square  where  the 
convoy  of  dhoolies  was  at  once  enveloped  in  the  enemy's  fire.  The  escort, 
seized  with  panic,  forsook  their  charge,  the  dhoolie-bearers  followed  the  example, 
and  nearly  forty  of  the  wounded  were  immediately  butchered  by  the  insurgents. 
Two  of  the  leading  dhoolies  by  pushing  on  got  out  of  reach  of  the  fire.  The 
other  dhoolies  which  had  not  entered  the  square  stopped  short  when  the  firing 
commenced,  and  by  taking  a  different  route  were  brought  into  the  residency 
in  safety.  The  task  assigned  to  the  relieving  force  is  well  described  in  General 
Havelock's  despatch,  who  sums  up  thus: — "To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Haveiock'B 

dfispatch. 

obstacles  overcome,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  events  that  are  known  to 
have  occurred  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Saragossa.  Our  advance  was  through 
streets  of  houses  which  I  have  described,  and  thus  each  forming  a  separate 
fortress.  I  am  filled  with  surprise  at  the  success  of  the  operation,  which 
demanded  the  efforts  of  10,00fr  good  troops.  The  advantage  gained  has  cost 
us  dear.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  latter  being  wounded  soldiers, 
who,  I  much  fear — some  or  all — have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  foe, 
amounted,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  26th,  to  535  officers  and  men." 
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A.D.  1857.         An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  repeated  assaults  made  by  the 

rebels,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  repulsed  by  the  heroic  garrison;  but 

Colonel       in  order  to  make  the  account  complete,  we  must  again  borrow  from  Colonel 

Tnglis's  de- 

spatch.  Inglis's  despatch: — "If  further  proof  be  wanting  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
struggle  which  we  have,  imder  Qod*s  blessing,  so  long  and  so  successfully  waged, 
I  would  point  to  the  roofless  and  ruined  houses,  to  the  crumbled  walls,  to  the 
exploded  mines,  to  the  open  breaches,  to  the  shattered  and  disabled  guns  and 
defences,  and  lastly,  to  the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  the  brave  and  devoted 
officers  and  men  who  have  fallen.  These  silent  witnesses  bear  sad  and  solemn 
testimony  to  the  way  in  which  this  feeble  position  has  been  defended." 
Admirable  In  auothcr  part  of  the  despatch.  Colonel  Inglis  says: — "I  cannot  refrain 

the  ^mL»  from  bringing  to  the  prominent  notice  of  his  lordship  in  council,  the  patient 
dlMyto"  endurance  and  the  Christian  resignation  which  have  been  evinced  by  the 
ingtheBi«ge.^(jmgjj  ^f  ^{^j^  ganisou.  They  have  animated  us  by  their  example.  Many, 
alas!  have  been  made  widows,  and  their  children  fatherless,  in  this  cruel 
struggla  But  all  such  seem  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  many, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  honoured  names  of  Birch,  of  Polehampton, 
of  Barbor,  and  of  Gall,  have,  after  the  example  of  Miss  Nightingale,  constituted 
themselves  the  tender  and  solicitous  nurses  of  the  wounded  and  dying  soldiers 
in  the  hospital*'  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  whole  merit  of  the 
defence  belonged  to  the  British  alone,  Colonel  Inglis  has. added  a  passage, 
which  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  withhold:  "With  respect  to  the 
native  troops,  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  loyalty  has  never  been  surpassed. 
They  were  indiflTerently  fed,  and  worse  housed.  They  were  exposed,  especially 
the  13th  regiment,  under  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Aitken,  to  a  most  galling  fire 
of  round  shot  and  musketry,  which  most  materially  decreased  their  numbers. 
They  were  so  near  the  enemy  that  conversation  could  be  carried  on  between 
them ;  and  every  efibrt,  persuasion,  promise,  and  threat  was  alternately  resorted 
to  in  vain,  to  seduce  them  from  the  handful  of  Europeans  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  been  sacrificed  by  their  desertion."  This  praise  must  of 
course  be  confined  to  those  native  troops  who  fell  at  their  post  during  the 
siege,  or  were  found  at  it  when  relief  arrived,  for  it  is  an  indubitable  feet  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  native  troops  shut  up  within  the  residency  when  it  was 
first  invested,  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  which  Colonel  IngHs 
describes.  The  garrison,  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  siege,  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Gubbin : — "The  garrison  of  Lucknow  originally 
was  1692  strong.  Of  these  927  were  Europeans  and  765  nativea  We  lost  in 
killed,  of  Europeans  350  and  133  natives,  and  of  the  latter  230  deserted,  making 
a  total  loss  of  713.  There  remained  of  the  original  garrison,  when  relieved 
on  the  25th  of  September  by  General  Havelock,  a  total  number  of  979,  in 
which  both  sick  and  wounded  are  included,  of  whom  577  were  European^  and 
402  nativea" 
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It  had  been  intended  that  the  garrison  and  its  deliverers  should  forthwith  a.d.  isst. 


quit  Lucknow  for  Cawnpoor,  and  accordingly,  while  the  baggage  and  military  "' 
stores  were  left  in  the  Alumbagh,  the  relieving  column  took  with  them  only  Garriflonand 
three  days'  food,  and  no  change  of  clothing.  The  course  of  a  few  days  sufficed  foroeunabie 
to  throw  doubts  on  the  expediencj'  and  even  practicability  of  an  early  depar-  Luckiow. 
ture.  The  provisions  of  the  garrison,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  as  had  been 
supposed  in  consequence  of  some  miscalculation,  were  found  sufficient  to  feed 
the  whole  force  for  upwards  of  two  months,  and  while  the  most  urgent  reason 
for  retiring  was  thus  unfounded,  the  impossibility  of  finding  the  necessary 
means  of  conveyance  had  become  apparent  The  determination  therefore  was 
to  remain  at  the  residency,  and  wait  for  reinforcementa  The  detachment  left 
at  the  Alumbagb  now  caused  much  anxiety,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
a  communication  with  it  by  the  Cawnpoor  road.  The  operation  was  com- 
menced on  the  3d  of  October,  with  crowbar  and  pickaxe,  but  was  relinquished 
on  the  6th,  ''it  being  founds"  says  Sir  James  Outram  in  his  despatch,  '*  that  a 
large  mosque,  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  required  more  extensive  opera- 
tions for  its  capture  than  were  expedient"  The  enemy  in  fact,  recovering  from 
their  first  surprise,  had  again  assumed  the  offensive,  and  placed  the  whole  force 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  Fortunately  the  detachment  in  the  Alumbagh  proved 
able  to  repel  any  hostile  attempt,  and  by  means  of  forays  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  supplies  brought  under  escort  from  Cawnpoor,  was  freed  from  all  risk  of 
starvation.  The  area  occupied  by  the  garrison  being  barely  sufficient  for  its 
own  accommodation,  a  large  addition  was  made  to  it  on  the  north  and  east 
By  this  means^  while  the  mutineers  were  thrown  back  about  1000  yards,  the 
defences  were  greatly  strengthened,  and  all  the  points  formerly  most  vulnerable 
were  effectually  secured.  On  the  south  and  west  sides  also,  though  little  addi- 
tional space  was  inclosed,  the  damages  were  repaired  and  new  works  erected. 
The  following  quotation  from  a  despatch  by  Sir  James  Outram,  gives  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  operations  carried  on  on  both  sides: — 
"  I  am  aware  of  no  parallel  to  our  series  of  mines  in  modem  war;  twenty-one 
shafts,  aggi*egating  200  feet  in  depth,  and  3291  feet  of  gallery,  have  been 
executed.  The  enemy  advanced  twenty  mines  i^gainst  the  palaces  and  out- 
posts; of  these  they  exploded  three  which  caused  us  loss  of  life,  and  three 
v^hich  did  no  injury;  seven  had  been  blown  in ;  and  out  of  seven  others  the 
enemy  have  been  driven,  and  their  galleries  taken  possession  of  by  our  miners — 
results  of  which  the  engineer  department  may  well  be  proud." 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  on  learning  that  the  intended  retirement  of  the  original  sir  coiin 
garrison  of  Lucknow,  and  of  the  relieving  column,  was  abandoned  as  imprac-  advance 
ticable,  hastened  to  place  himself  at  the*  head  of  a  force  more  adequate  than  ^iiga^  * 
that  which  had  previously  been  sent     Nor  were  the  means  wanting.     Rein- 
forcements had  begun  to  pour  in  from  Europe,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
land  forces,  another   of  a  peculiar  character,  destined   to  render  excellent 
Vol.  III.  279 
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A.D  1857.  service,  had  been  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  naval  brigade,  commanded 
by  Captain  Peel,  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  promised  to  be  no  less 
distinguished  as  a  naval  officer  than  his  father  had  been  as  a  statesman.     The 
brigade,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  crew  of  the  captain's  own  ship,  the  Shannon, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  seamen  from  Calcutta, 
carried  with  them  eight  guns  of  the  largest 
calibre,  and  before  reaching  Cawnpoor  had 
given  proof  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
them  by  encountering,  in  concert  with  a 
military  force  of  about  700  men,  a  body 
of  rebels,  estimated  at  4000,  and  utterly 
routing  them.     Among  the  other  troops 
which  had  arrived  at  Cawnpoor,  and  passed 
over  into  Oude  to  form  part  of  the  new 

Proeewiings  relieving   force,  was  a  moveable   column 

umn  from  which  had  been  formed  at  Delhi  immedi- 
ately after  its  recapture,  and  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  rebels  who  had  escaped  from 
it.  This  column,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Greathed,  consisting  of  her  majesty's  8th 
and  75th,  the  2d  and  4th  Punjab  in- 
fantry, the  9th  lancers,  200  of  Hodson's  horse,  with  some  Punjab  cavalry 
and  horse-artillery,  had  marched  south-east,  and  inflicted  successive  defeats 
on  the  rebels  at  Boolundshuhur  and  Alighur.  A  more  important  encoun- 
ter still  awaited  it.  Agra,  the  capital  of  the  North-western  Provinces,  had 
already  had  its  full  share  of  disaster.  On  the  2d  of  August,  a  body  of 
rebels,  composed  chiefly  of  the  regiments  which  had  mutinied  at  Nusseer- 
abad  and  Neemuch,  and  estimated  at  10,000,  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  Agra.  The  authorities  there  preferring  a  bold  to  a  timid  course,  resolved 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  sent  out  all  the  troops  which  they  could  muster 
to  offer  battle.  Unfortunately,  a  large  portion  of  them  belonging  to  what 
was  called  the  Kotah  contingent  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  Tliis 
untoward  event  was  followed  by  another  of  a  still  more  fatal  character. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  the  British  ammunition  failed,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  retreat.  As  has  almost  invariably  been  the  case  in  India, 
the  rebels,  who  had  previously  been  kept  at  bay,  pressed  on  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  victory,  and  with  so  much  rapidity  that  the  retreat  became  disastrous. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  British  troops  found  themselves  shut  up  within 
the  fort  with  a  crowd  of  ftigitive  non-combatants,  amounting  to  several  thousands, 
and  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  from  the  ramparts  the  devtiflt^on 
of  the  rebels  flushed  with  victory,  and  undisputed  masters  of  the  city.  TTrit,  ( 
calamity,  aggravated  by  previous  anxiety  and  mortification,  broke  the  heart  of 
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Mr.  Colvin,  and  thus  deprived  the  Indian  government  of  one  of  its  best  a.d.isst. 
servants,  at  a  time  when,  as  the  governor-general  in  council  justly  expressed 
it,  "his  ripe  experience,  his  high  ability,  and  his  untiring  energy  would  have  Death  of  Mr. 
been  more  than  usually  valuable  to  the  state.''  The  rebels,  after  wreaking 
then*  vengeance  and  satiating  themselves  with  plunder,  had  retired,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  October  the  defenceless  state  of  the  city  and  weakness  of  the 
garrison  tempted  another  body  of  them,  amounting  to  llbout  7000,  to  repeat 
tlie  visit.  Providentially  their  arrival  had  been  preceded  a  few  hours  by  that 
of  Greathed*s  column.  Neither  party,  however,  being  aware  of  the  proximity 
of  the  other,  the  result  was  a  mutual  siu*prise.  At  first  the  rebels  had  the 
advantage,  but  it  did  not  long  avail  them.  On  finding  that  instead  of  the 
easy  victory  which  they  had  anticipated,  they  were  confronted  by  the  whole 
Delhi  column,  they  endeavoured  to  make  off,  and  were  closely  pursued  for 
nearly  ten  miles,  with  great  slaughter.  Immediately  after  this  exploit  the 
column  crossed  the  Jumna  and  proceeded  eastward.     On  the  14th  of  October 


iNTB&ioB  or  Fort  or  Aoba.— From  engnviiig  in  UloBtratecl  Timw. 

Colonel  Greathed  resigned  the  command  to  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  who,  after 
new  successes  at  Mynpoorie  and  Canouje,  entered  Cawnpoor  on  the  28th  of 
October,  and  two  days  aflier  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oude. 

The  commander-in-chief  left  Cawnpoor  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  after  Sircoun 

^  Campbell 

halting  three  days  at  Buntara  to  allow  the  detachments  still  on  the  road  to  in  ouda. 
come  up,  started  on  the  12tb  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed  as  follows: — 
Naval  brigade,  eight  heavy  guns;  Bengal  horse-artillery,  ten  guns;  Bengal 
horse  field  battery,  six  guns ;  heavy  field  battery,  royal  artillery ;  detachments 
Bengal  and  Punjab  sappers  and  miners ;  her  majesty's  9th  lancers ;  detach- 
ments 1st,  2d,  and  5th  Punjab  cavalry,  and  Hodson's  horse;  her  majesty's  8th, 
53d,  75th,  and  93d  regiments  of  infantry ;  2d  and  4th  Punjab  infantry.     This 
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A.D.  1867.  force,  amounting  to  about  700  cavalry  and  2700  foot^  received  reinforcements 
on  the  14th,  which  made  the  whole  number  of  men  of  all  arms  nearly  5000. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  after  the  approaching  relief  had  become  known  to 
the  garrison,  Mr.  T.  H.  Kavanagh  of  the  uncovenanted  service  volunteered  to 
go  out  and  make  his  way  to  the  British  camp.  Ifc  was  a  most  perilous  enter- 
prise, as  every  outlet  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  enemy's  posts  and  pickets,  and 
the  way  lay  througfap  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Mr.  Eavanagh's  task  was 
not  only  to  convey  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  garrison,  but  to  make 
himself  useful  as  a  guida  Both  objects  he  happily  accomplished,  and  was 
rewarded  by  government  with  £2000  and  admission  to  the  r^ular  civil  service. 
sirCoun  Ou  the  14th  of  November  the  oonmiander-in-chief  began  his  advance  on 

•drance  *  the  city.     On  approaching  the  Dilkoosha  park,  the  advance  guard  was  met  by 
upoD  uc     ^  j^^g  jj^^  ^£  musketry  fira     Reinforcements  were  immediately  pushed  on, 


DOW. 


and  after  a  running  fight  of  about  two  hours,  the  rebels  were  driven  across 
the  grounds  of  the  Martiniere,  and  beyond  the  canal  to  the  north  of  them. 
The  rear-guard,  hung  upon  by  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  dose  up  to  the 
column  till  late  on  the  15th.  On  that  day,  therefore,  no  further  progress 
was  made,  but  early  on  the  16th,  leaving  every  description  of  baggage  at  Dil- 
koosha, under  charge  of  her  majesty's  8th,  the  column  began  to  advance 
direct  on  the  Secunder  Bagh.  '*  This  place,"  says  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  his 
despatch,  "is  a  high- walled  inclosure  of  strong  masonry,  of  120  yards  square^ 
and  was  carefully  loopholed  all  round  Opposite  to  it  was  a  village,  at  a 
distance  of  100  yards,  which  was  also  loopholed,  and  filled  with  men.  On  the 
head  of  the  column  advancing  up  the  lane  to  the  left  of  the  Secunder  Bagh, 
fire  was  opened  on  us.  The  injEBintry  of  the  advanced  guard  was  quickly 
thrown  in  skirmishing  order  to  line  a  bank  to  the  right.  The  guns  were 
pushed  rapidly  onwards,  viz.:  Captain  Blunt's  troop,  Bengal  horse-artillery, 
and  Captain  Travers'  royal  artillery  heavy  field  batter3^  The  troop  passed 
at  a  gallop  through  a  cross  fire  from  the  village  and  Secunder  Bagh,  and 
opened  fire  within  easy  musketry  range  in  a  most  daring  manner.  As  soon 
as  they  could  be  pitched  up  a  stiff  bank,  two  eighteen-pounder  guns  under 
■tl^**ht  ^^P^^^  Travers  were  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  building.  While  this  was 
ixig.  being  effected,  the  leading  brigade  of  infentry,  under  Brigadier  the  Honourable 

Adrian  Hope,  coming  rapidly  into  action,  caused  the  loopholed  village  to  be 
abandoned,  the  whole  fire  of  the  brigade  being  directed  on  the  Secunder  Bagh. 
After  a  time  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  holding  ground  to  the  left 
of  our  advance  were  driven  by  parties  of  the  53d  and  93d,  two  of  Captain 
Blunt's  guns  aiding  the  movement.  The  Highlanders  pursued  their  advantage, 
and  seized  the  barracks,  and  immediately  converted  it  into  a  military  post,  the 
53d  stretching  in  a  long  line  of  skirmishers  in  the  open  plain,  and  driving  the 
enemy  before  them.  The  attack  on  the  Secunder  Bagh  had  now  been  proceeding 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  it  was  determined  to  take  the  place  by 
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storm  through  a  small  opemng  which  had  been  made.  This  was  done  in  the  ad. is&r. 
most  brilliant  manner  by  the  remainder  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  53d,  and 
the  4t]i  Punjab  infantry,  supported  by  a  battalion  of  detachments  under 
Major  Bamston.  There  never  was  a  bolder  feat  of  arms,  and  the  loss  inflicted 
on  the  enemy,  after  the  entrance  of  the  Secunder  Bagh  was  effected,  was 
immense — more  than  2000  of  the  enemy  were  afterwards  carried  out" 

The   next  capture   was  the  Shah   Nujeef.     It  is  thus  described  in  the  captuw  of 

,  the  Shah 

despatch : — *^  The  Shah  Nujeef  is  a  domed  mosque  with  a  garden,  of  which  Ni^eef. 
the  most  had  been  made  by  the  enemy.     The  wall  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
nfiosque  was  loopholed  with  great  care.     The  entrance  to  it  had  been  covered 
by  a  regular  work  in  masonry,  and  the  top  of  the  building  was  crowned  with 
a  parapet.     From  this  and  from  the  defences  in  the  garden,  an  unceasing  fire 
of  musketry  was  kept  up  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     The  position 
was  defended  with  great  resolution  against  a  heavy  cannonade  of  three  hours. 
It  was  then  stormed  in  the  boldest  manner  by  the  93d  Highlanders,  under 
Brigadier    Hope,   supported    by  a   battalion   of   detachments  under    Major 
Bamston,  who  was,  I  regret  to  say,  severely  wounded,  Captain  Peel  leading  up 
his  heavy  guns  with  extraordinary  gallantry  within  a  few  yards  of  the  building, 
to  batter  the  massive  stone  walls.     The  withering  fire  of  the  Highlanders 
covered  the  naval  brigade  from  great  loss,  but  it  was  an  action  almost  unex- 
ampled in  war.     Captain  Peel  behaved  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  laying  the 
Shannon  alongside  an  enemy's  frigate." 

The  garrison  were  not  idle  while  the  relieving  column  was  engaged  with  co-oporation 

oi  tho  rBki' 

the  Shah  Nujeef  This  building  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  garden,  donoy  gar- 
in  which  a  battery  had  been  established  to  co-operate  in  the  relief  This  battery 
was  screened  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  on  two  sides  by  a  high  wall,  and  the 
intention  was  to  throw  down  the  wall  by  exploding  a  mine  under  it,  as  soon 
as  the  moment  for  opening  the  battery  arrived.  Orders  to  this  effect  were 
accordingly  given  during  the  fierce  struggle  at  the  Shah  Nujeef,  but  the  explo- 
sion in  a  great  measure  failed,  because  the  powder  with  which  the  mine  had 
been  charged  three  days  before  had  in  the  interval  become  damp.  Some  time 
was  thus  lost  in  battering  down  the  wall  with  the  guns,  which,  afler  this 
preliminary  obstacle  was  removed,  opened  with  good  effect  on  the  Hureen  Khana 
and  the  steam-engine  house,  the  two  strongest  buildings,  immediately  in  front 
After  practicable  breaches  had  been  effected,  a  storming  party  from  the  garrison 
rushed  out  and  carried  the  buildings  by  assault. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  the  struggle  was  resumed,  and  proved  so  obsti-  ^°^  "|^ 
Jiate,  that  it  cost  six  hours  to  carry  the  mess-house.     Tlie  operations  are  thus  ton. 
described  in   the  commander-in-chief s  despatch: — "Captain  Peel  kept  up  a 
steady  cannonade  on  the  building  called  the  mess-house.     This  building,  of 
considerable  size,  was  defended  by  a  ditch  about  1 2  feet  broad,  and  scarped 
with  masonry,  and  beyond  that  a  loopholed  mud  wall.     I  determined  to  use 
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▲.D.1857.  the  guns  as  much  as  possible  in  taking  it     About  three  p.m.,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  men  might  be  sent  to  storm  it  without  much  risk  ....  (it)  was 
Final  reuef  carried  immediately  with  a  rush.     The  troops  then  pressed  forward  with  great 
son.  vigour,  and  lined  the  wall  separating  the  mess-house  from  the  Motee  Munzil, 

which  consists  of  a  wide  inclosure  and  many  buildings.  The  enemy  here  made 
a  last  stand,  which  was  overcome  after  an  hour,  openings  having  been  broken 
in  the  wall,  through  which  the  troops  poured  with  a  body  of  sappers,  and 
accomplished  our  communication  with  the  residency."  The  contest  was  not  yet 
over.  The  enemy  kept  up  such  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Tehru  Rotee 
or  observatory,  and  of  artillery  from  the  battery  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  that  much 
street  fighting,  as  well  as  some  skilful  strategy,  was  still  required.     The  plan  of 
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Remorai  of  thc  commandcr-in-chicf  was  not  to  retain  piipsent  possession  of  Lucknow,  but 

the  non- 

oombatanto.  rcst  contcntcd  in  the  meantime  with  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  garrison, 
and  conducting  the  women  and  children,  together  with  the  sick  and  wounded, 
in  safety  to  Cawnpoor.  The  delicate  operation  of  removing  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  on  the  19th,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Gubbin: — '*  Most  of  them  were  conveyed  in  carriages  closely 
packed,  every  description  of  vehicle  being  pressed  into  service  on  the  occasion. 
Many  were  seated  on  native  carts,  and  not  a  few  walked.  They  were 
conducted  through  the  Bailey  Guard  gate,  the  Fmrhut  Buksh  and  Chuttur  Munzil 
palaces,  and  emerging  near  our  advanced  battery,  crossed  the  line  of  fire  from 
the  Kaiser  Bagh  to  Martin's  house.  Thence  they  entered  and  passed  through 
the  court  of  the  Motee  Munzil,  on  the  further  side  of  which  they  gained  the 
highroad  leading  to  the  Secunder  Bagh.  Here,  and  near  Martin's  house,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  placed  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
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river.  Screens  formed  of  the  canvas  walls  of  tents,  or  doors  placed  on  each  a.d.  isst. 
side  of  the  way  they  traversed,  as  far  as  the  Motee  Munzil,  concealed  the  march 
of  the  fugitives  from  the  enemy,  and  on  one  side  of  this  a  ditch  or  traverse 
had  been  dug,  along  which,  dismounting  from  their  carriages,  they  walked 
past  all  the  exposed  placea  All  most  fortunately  reached  the  Secunder  Bagh 
in  safety." 

The  carrison  was  yet  to  be  extricated,  and  the  commander-in-chief  having  R«movaiof 

,  ^    thegarriBon 

resolved  to  effect  this  "  without  exposing  it  to  the  chance  of  even  a  stray  and  reiiey. 
musket-shot,"  thus  explains  his  mode  of  procedure : — "  Upon  the  20th,  fire  was 
opened  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  which  gradually  increased  in  importance,  till  it 
assumed  the  character  of  a  regular  breaching  and  bombardment.  The  Kaiser 
Bagh  was  breached  in  three  places  by  Captain  Peel,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
the  enemy  suffered  much  within  its  precincts.  Having  thus  led  the  enemy  to 
believe  that  immediate  assault  waa  contemplated,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison  through  the  lines  of  our  pickets  at  midnight  on  the  22d.  • 
The  ladies  and  families,  the  wounded,  the  treasure,  the  guns  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep,  the  ordnance  stores,  the  grain  still  possessed  by  the  commi&sariat 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  state  prisoners,  had  all  been  previously  removed  (two 
Delhi  princes,  and  some  other  leading  natives  arrested  on  suspicion).  Sir  James 
Outram  had  received  orders  to  burst  the  guns  which  it  was  thought  undesirable 
to  take  away;  and  he  was  finally  directed  silently  to  evacuate  the  residency  at 
the  hour  indicated.  The  dispositions  to  cover  the  retreat  and  resist  the  enemy 
should  he  pursue  were  ably  carried  out  by  Brigadier  the  Honourable  Adrian 
Hope ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  the  enemy  was  completely  deceived,  and  he 
did  not  attempt  to  follow.  On  the  contrary  he  began  firing  on  our  old  positions 
many  hours  after  we  had  left  them.  The  movement  of  retreat  was  admirably 
executed,  and  was  a  perfect  lesson  in  such  combinational' 

The  whole  force  reached  Dilkoosha  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  23d.  The  HaTeiock-i 
sick  and  wounded  had  left  the  residency  on  the  19th,  and  Lieutenant  Havelock, 
who  was  included  among  the  latter,  in  calling  to  take  leave  of  his  father,  now 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  found  him  seated  alone  by  his  lamp,  reading  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  The  very  next  morning  the  general  was  seized  with 
diarrhoea.  His  constitution,  shattered  by  past  and  recent  exertions,  was  little 
able  to  contend  with  the  formidable  disease  which,  during  the  21st,  assumed  so 
serious  a  form  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  convey  him  at  nightfall  to  the 
Dilkoosha.  His  own  conviction,  calmly  conveyed  to  those  around  him,  was  that 
he  should  not  recover.  In  the  course  of  the  23d,  when  a  fatal  issue  became  only 
too  probable,  he  met  it  not  only  without  fear,  but  cheerfully.  "  I  die  happy  and 
contented."  "  I  have  for  forty  years  so  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  came  I 
might  face  it  without  fear."  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  after  some  slight 
revival,  there  was  a  sudden  change,  and  at  half-past  nine  he  breathed  his  last, 
dying  as  he  had  lived,  a  Christian  hero  of  the  highest  stamp.     Immediately 
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AD.  1867.  after  his  death,  the  troops  who  had  been  selected  as  a  moveable  column 
to  be  left  in  Oude  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Outram,  set  out,  bearing 

with  them  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  their 
departed  general, 
which  on  arriving 
at  the  Alumbagh, 
they  laid  in  a 
humble  grave.  Sir 
Henry  Havelock 
had  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-three, 
and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  died 
too  soon.  After 
long  and  patient 
waiting,  full  scope 
had  been  given  him 
for  the  display  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  and  his  country,  which  reaped  the 
benefit  of  them  in  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  her  history,  has  not 
been  ungrateful. 
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Cawnpoor  attacked  by  the  rebels — Victory  of  Cawnpoor — Other  successes  in  the  Doab — The  auxiliary 
force  from  Nepaul — General  Outram  in  Oude — Final  march  upon  Lucknow — Its  capture — Subae- 
quent  operations  in  Behar,  Oude,  and  Bohilcund — The  campaign  in  Central  India. 


Cawnpoor 
attacked. 


]:  BOUGH  the  defences  of  Lucknow  had  been  forced  for  a  second 
time,  the  place  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
commander-in-chief  commenced  his  return  to  Cawnpoor.  Mean- 
while General  Outram  remained  at  the  Alumbagh  with  a  force 
of  4000  men,  at  once  to  keep  open  the  communication  across 
the  Ganges  and  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  should  they  attempt  any  hostile 
movement.  On  reaching  Bunnee,  encumbered  with  an  immense  train  of 
waggons  and  other  carriages  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  baggage,  ammu- 
nition, commissariat  stores,  and  nearly  2000  helpless  non-combatanta»  the 
returning  force  was  startled  at  the  sound  of  a  cannonade  in  the  direction  of 
Cawnpoor.     There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  it     That  place  had 
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long  been  threatened  by  the  rebels,  and  they  had  at  length  actually  attacked  a.d.  isst. 


it.     The  commander-in-chief  when  he  crossed  the  Ganges  believed  he  had 
provided  suflSciently  for  its  safety  by  intrusting  the  command  of  it  to  General 
Windham,  with  a  force  of  above  2000  men.     All  previous  reports  seemed  to 
indicate  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  an  immediate  attack,  and  hence 
the  continued  silence  of  General  Windham  for  several  days  was  naturally 
accounted  for  by  assuming  that  he  had  nothing  of  importance  to  communicate. 
It  was  far  otherwise.     He  had  sent  urgent  messages  which  had  not  been  startling 
delivered,  and  it  was  only  next  morning,  when  hastening  on  as  rapidly  as  ftomcawn- 
possible,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  "  received  two  or  three  notes  in  succession —  *^^* 
first,  announcing  that  Cawnpoor  had  been  attacked;  secondly,  that  General 
Windham  was  hard  pressed ;  thirdly,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  faU  back 
from  outside  the  city  into  his  entrenchment." 

At  Calpee,  situated  forty  miles  south-west  of  Cawnpoor,  the  mutineers  Advance  of 

the  Gwalior 

of  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  for  some  time  fixed  their  head-quarters,  and  contingent 
obtained  complete  command  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Nana  Sahib  was  ^r*"^' 
also  hovering  about  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
The  whole  had  united,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November  were  in 
full  march  on  Cawnpoor.  General  Windham,  on  being  made  aware  of  their 
approach,  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  instructions,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  miscarriage  of  his  message,  not  having  received  any  answer,  felt  obliged 
to  act  for  himself  Had  he  remained  on  the  defensive  he  could  not  have  been 
successfully  assailed,  but  he  determined,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  to 
pursue  a  bolder  course;  and  leaving  part  of  his  force  to  guard  the  entrenchment, 
hastened  out  to  meet  the  coming  foe  with  the  remainder,  consisting  of  about 
1200  bayonets,  8  guns,  and  100  mounted  sowars.  His  object  was  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  enemy's  advance,  and  thereby  perhaps  induce  the  whole  body  to 
retire.     He  did  strike  the  1blow,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  success.     *'  The  General 

°  .  Windham 

enemy,"  he  says  in  his  despatdi,  "strongly  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  dry  attacks  it. 
bed  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  siege  and 
field  guns;  but  such  was  the  eagerness  and  courage  of  the  troops,  and  so  well 
were  they  led  by  their  officers,  that  we  carried  the  position  with  a  rush,  the 
men  cheering  as  they  went ;  and  the  village  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  its 
rear  was  rapidly  cleared.  The  mutineers  hastily  took  to  flight,  leaving  in  our 
possession  two  eight-inch  iron  howitzers  and  one  six-pounder  gun."  General 
Windham  must  have  made  this  advance  under  the  impression  that  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  was  still  so  distant  as  to  leave  him  time  to  withdraw  his 
small  force  to  a  safer  position  before  it  could  be  overpowered  by  overwhelming 
numbers.     This  miscalculation  was  productive  of  disaster.     Observing  from  a  unhappy 

.  rerolta 

height  on  the  other  side  of  the  village  that  the  enemy's  main  body  was  at 
hand,  **  I  at  once  decided,"  says  the  general,  "  on  retiring  to  protect  Cawnpoor, 
my  entrenchments,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges."    This  retreat,  made  in 
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the  face  of  an  enemy  estimated  at  20,000  men,  with  forty  guns,  was  not  effected 
without  considerable  diflSculty.  Next  morning,  the  27th,  the  contest  was 
renewed,  and  General  Windham  was  obliged,  at  the  end  of  five  hours,  on 
finding  himself  "threatened  on  all  sides,'*  and  "very  seriously  attacked"  on 
his  front  and  left  flank,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  entrenchments.  It 
was  high  time,  for  they  were  already  beset.  Had  they  fallen,  the  safety  ol 
the  force  in  Oude  would  have  been  seriously  compromised. 

The  commander-in-chief,  pushing  on  in  advance  of  the  column,  reached  the 
entrenchment  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  During  this  day  the  fighting  was 
very  severe,  and  it  had  "  become  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution 
to  secure  the  bridge"  over  the  Ganges.  This  operation  and  its  success  are 
thus  described  in  a  despatch: — "All  the  heavy  guns  attached  to  General 
Grant's    division,   under    Captain   Peel,    RN.,  and    Captain   Travers,    R.A., 


Oawmpoor.— From  a  drawing  by  W.  Carpenter,  Janr  ,  engraved  in  lUoBtiated  London  News. 


His  army 
croflses  the 
Gangeo. 


were  placed  in  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  directed  to  open  fire 
and  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge  This  was  done  very 
effectually,  while  Brigadier  Hope's  brigade,  with  some  field  artillery  and  cavalry, 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  bridge  and  take  position  near  the  old  dragoon 
lines.  A  cross  fire  was  at  the  same  time  kept  up  from  the  entrenchment  to 
cover  the  march  of  the  troops.  When  darkness  began  to  draw  on,  the  artillery- 
parks,  the  wounded,  and  the  families  were  ordered  to  file  over  the  bridge, 
and  it  was  not  till  six  P.iL,  the  day  of  the  30th,  that  the  last  cart  had  cleared 
the  bridge."  The  passage  of  the  force  with  its  encumbrances  over  the  Ganges 
had  occupied  thirty  hours.  As  soon  as  the  passage  was  effected,  an  earned 
wish  was  felt  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  and  make  them  pay  deai-ly  for  their 
temporary''  triumph.  By  none  could  this  wish  be  felt  more  strongly  than  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  but  he  justly  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  place  the 
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helpless  intrusted  to  his  caxe  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and  therefore  was  a.d  isst. 
obliged,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  to  submit  to  the  hostile  occupation  of 
Cawnpoor,  until  the  actual  despatch  of  all  my  encumbrances  towards  Allahabad 
has  been  effected" 

The  safe  removal  of  the  families  and  the  wounded  havinsf  been  completed  Pr«p»»tioii« 

tor  Attack- 
on  the  5th  of  December,  the  respite  which  had  been  given  to  the  rebels  in  lugthe 

Cawnpoor,  and  which  had  greatly  increased  their  confidence,  immediately  " 
ceased,  and  the  very  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  attack.  The  position  of  the 
enemy  and  the  phin  of  attack  are  thus  described  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
despatch: — **Hi8  left  occupied  the  old  cantonment,  from  which  General  Wind- 
ham's post  had  been  principally  assailed.  His  centre  was  in  the  city  of  Cawn- 
poor, and  lined  the  houses  and  bazaars  overhanging  the  canal  which  separated 
it  from  Brigadier  Qreathed's  position,  the  principal  streets  having  been  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  barricaded.  His  right  stretched  some  way  beyond  the 
angle  formed  by  the  grand  trunk  road  and  the  canal,  two  miles  in  rear  of 
which  the  camp  of  the  Qwalior  contingent  was  pitched,  and  so  covered  the 
Calpee  road  This  was  the  line  of  retreat  of  that  body.  In  short,  the  canal, 
along  which  were  placed  his  centre  and  right,  was  the  main  feature  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  could  only  be  passed  in  the  latter  direction  by  two  bridgea  It  Th®  »tt»ciL 
appeared  to  me,  if  his  right  were  vigorously  attacked,  that  it  would  be  driven 
from  its  position  without  assistance  coming  from  other  parts  of  Iiis  line,  the 
wall  of  the  town  which  gave  cover  to  our  attacking  columns  on  our  right  being 
an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  any  portion  of  his  troops  fi-om  his  left 
to  right  Thus  the  possibility  became  apparent  of  attacking  his  division  in 
detail  *'  After  mentioning  that  the  enemy  mustered  about  25,000  men,  with 
thirty-six  guns,  the  despatch  continues  thus: — ** Orders  were  given  to  General 
Windham  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  to  open  a  heavy  bombardment  at  nine  A.  M. 
from  the  entrenchment  of  the  old  cantonment,  and  so  induce  the  belief  in  the 
enemy  that  the  attack  was  coming  from  the  general  s  position.  The  camp  was 
struck  early,  and  all  the  baggage  driven  to  the  river  side  under  a  guard,  to 
avoid  the  slightest  risk  of  accident.  Brigadier  Greathed,  reinforced  by  the  64;th 
regiment,  was  desired  to  hold  the  same  ground  opposite  the  enemy  which  he 
had  been  occupying  for  some  days  past  .  .  .  and  at  eleven  A.M.,  the  rest  of  the 
force  .  .  .  was  drawn  up  in  contiguous  columns  in  rear  of  some  old  cavalry  lines, 
and  effectually  masked  from  observation  of  the  enemy.  The  cannonade  from 
the  entrenchment  having  become  slack  at  this  time,  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  the  attack  to  commence.  The  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  having  been  sent  it^oompiete 
to  make  a  detour  on  the  left  and  across  the  canal  by  a  bridge  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  up,  and  threaten  the  enemy's  rear,  the  infantry  deployed  in  parallel 
lines  fronting  the  canal.  Brigadier  Hope's  brigade  was  in  advance  in  one  line. 
Brigadier  Inglis's  brigade  being  in  rear  of  Brigadier  Hope.  At  the  same 
time  Brigadier  Walpole,  assisted  by  Captain  Smith's  field  battery,  R.  A ,  was 
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AD.  1857.  ordered  to  pass  the  bridge  immediately  to  the  left  of  Brigadier  Qreathed's 
position,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  brick-kilns,  keeping  the  city  wall 
Success  of  for  his  guide.  ....  The  advance  then  continued  with  rapidity  along  the  whole 
line,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  in  the  distance  that  Brigadier 
Walpole  was  making  equal  progress  on  the  right  The  canal  bridge  was  quickly 
passed,  Captain  Peel  leading  over  it  with  a  heavy  gun,  accompanied  by  a  soldier 
of  her  majesty's  5Sd,  named  Hannaford.  The  troops  which  had  gathered 
together  resumed  their  line  of  formation  with  great  rapidity  on  either  side,  as 
soon  as  it  was  crossed,  and  continued  to  drive  the  enemy  at  aU  points,  his  camp 
being  reached  and  taken  at  one  P.M.,  and  his  rout  being  complete  along  the 
Calpee  road.  I  must  here  draw  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  heavy 
twenty-four  pounder  guns  were  impelled  and  managed  by  Captain  Feel  and  his 
gallant  sailors.  Through  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  the  lattjer  have 
worked,  their  guns  have  been  constantly  in  advance  throughout  our  late  opera- 
tions, from  the  relief  of  Lucknow  till  now,  as  if  they -were  light  field  pieces,  and 
the  service  rendered  by  them  in  clearing  our  front  has  been  incalculable.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  the  sight  beheld  of  twenty-four  pounder  guns  advancing 
th^ub  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  skirmishers.  Without  losing  any  time,  the  pursuit  with 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  artillery  was  pressed  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
the  fourteenth  milestone  on  the  Calpee  road,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
every  gun  and  cart  of  ammunition  which  had  been  in  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
position  which  had  been  attacked,  now  fell  into  our  possession."  During  these 
operations,  General  Mansfield  was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  left,  and  completely  routing  the  troops  of  Nana  Sahib,  who  were  there 
posted.  After  a  successful  pursuit,  the  troops  returned  at  midnight  of  the  6th. 
The  following  day  the  troops  reposed,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  baggage, 
but  eai'ly  next  morning  Brigadier  Grant  started  again  in  pursuit  with  the 
cavalry,  some  light  artillery,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry.  After  reaching  the 
Nana's  residence  at  Bithoor,  and  discovering  a  large  quantity  of  treasure  whidi 
had  been  concealed  in  a  well,  he  hastened  on  to  the  Serai  Ghaut»  where  he  had 
tlie  good  fortune  to  overtake  the  fugitives  in  the  very  act  of  crossing  over  into 
Oude,  and  capturing  fifteen  guns.  These,  added  to  those  previously  taken, 
made  the  whole  number  thirty-two,  thus  nearly  annihilating  the  whole  artillery 
which  the  contingent  possessed,  and  depriving  them  of  the  arm  in  which  they 
had  been  most  powerful  The  whole  British  loss  in  this  important  victory  was 
only  ninety-nine  in  killed  and  wounded. 
concentra  After  the  victory  of  Cawnpoor,  the  troops  were  compelled  to  remain  inactive 

Brmah  for  several  days,  waiting  the  return  of  the  means  of  conveyance  fit)m  AUaha- 
Pumwka-  ^^  ^^  length  on  the  24;th  of  December,  when  they  were  prepared  to  start, 
^'^^'  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  more  fully  developed.      The  more  immediate 

object  was  to  clear  the  Doab  of  rebels,  and  retain  command  of  it,  so  as  to  keep 
open  the  line  of  communication  by  the  great  trunk  road  from  Allahabad  to 
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Delhi.  The  northern  portion  of  this  line  had  abeady  been  to  some  extent  a  d.  ibst. 
secured  by  Colonel  Seton,  who  having  set  out  from  Delhi  at  the  head  of  a 
column  consistmg  of  the  carabineers,  Hodson's  horse,  the  1st  Bengal  fusiliers, 
and  a  Sikh  regiment,  mustering  in  all  about  1900  sabres  and  bayonets,  was 
proceeding  southwards  with  an  immense  convoy  of  tents,  ammunition,  carts, 
camels,  and  in  short  everything  most  wanted  at  head-quarters.  He  was  now 
advancing  towards  Mynpoorie,  and  in  order  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  finally 
join  him  at  that  place,  Brigadier  Walpole  was  detached  with  the  rifles,  and  a 
strong  body  of  cavahry  and  artillery,  mustering  about  2000  men  of  all  arms, 
to  sweep  across  the  Lower  Doab  by  proceeding  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Etawah,  and  then  turn  northwards  so  as  to  be  able,  after  the  junction  with 
Colonel  Seton,  to  reach  Furruckabad,  situated  on  the  Ganges  about  eighty 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Cawnpoor.  This  place,  the  only  one  of  which  the  rebels  stiD 
had  undisputed  poasession,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  wrest  from  them, 
as  the  fort  of  Futtehghur  in  its  vicinity  gave  it  the  command  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Doab,  while  its  bridge  of  boats,  forming  the  leading  communication 
with  both  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  furnished  the  mutineers  with  which  they 
swarmed  with  ftiU  opportunity  whether  of  annoyance  or  of  retreat.  The 
capture  of  this  place,  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  reserved  for  himself, 
was  easy,  for  the  enemy,  instead  of  making  the  bold  stand  which  had  been 
anticipated,  evacuated  both  the  fort  and  town  with  such  headlong  haste,  that 
a  large  amount  of  government  property,  which  they  doubtless  meant  to  destroy, 
was  found  uninjured.  The  whole  British  army  encamped  at  Furruckabad  fell 
little  short  of  10,000  men. 

While  the  commander-in-chief  had  thus  the  happiness  of  seeing  himself  at  a  ohoorka 
the  head  of  a  force  more  adequate  to  the  task  still  before  him  than  he  had  Nepaui. 
hijherto  been  able  to  muster,  an  important  diversion  in  his  favour  was  being 
made  towards  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Oude,  by  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000 
Ghoorkas,  who  had  descended  from  Nepaui  under  the  personal  command  of 
Jung  Bahadoor,  in  name  only  the  prime  minister,  but  to  all  intents  the  actual 
sovereign  of  that  country.  These  troops,  possessing  a  high  reputation  for 
courage,  and  animated  by  an  intense  hatred  of  the  sepoys,  having  crossed  the 
Nepaui  frontier,  reached  Segowlee  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  then  marched 
westward  to  Gorruckpoor.  clearing  the  country  of  mutineers  as  they  passed,  and 
preparing  to  enter  Oude  from  the  east,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  rebels  in  that  direction,  and  then  advancing  to  Lucknow,  to  take  part 
in  its  final  capture. 

The  commander-in-chief,  though  anxious  for  immediate  action,  remained  for  ^^»^o{ 

^  #•  1    campaign. 

some  time  encamped  at  Futtehghur.  The  plan  of  campaign  which  he  preferred 
was  to  cross  the  Ganges  into  Rohilcund,  which  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  insurgents  to  find  an  asylum  in  it  after  they  should  be 
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AD.  1857.  driven  out  of  Lucknow.  The  governor-general's  plan  was  different  He 
thought  that  the  time  which  would  necessarily  be  occupied  in  the  subjugation 
of  Rohilcund  would  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  Oude,  where  the 
rebellion  still  counted  the  largest  number  of  adherents,  and  possessed  its  most 
important  stronghold.  This  was  the  plan  ultimately  adopted,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Futtehghur,  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  set  out  for  Cawnpoor.  At  this  time  the 
whole  force  under  his  personal  command  amounted  to  18,277,  composed  as 
follows:  infantry  12,498,  cavalry  3169,  artillery  1745,  and  engineers  865.  These 
included  the  strong  detachment  under  General  Outram,  who,  besides  gallantly 
holding  his  post  at  the  Alumbagh, 

had  on  two  different  occasions  put  to  ..-         ^  ^  >, 

rout  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  who 
had  ventured  to  assail  it.  Another 
British  force  under  General  Franks, 
which  had  been  organized  at  Benares, 
after  defeating  a  body  of  rebels  esti- 
mated at  25,000,  was  hastening  for- 
ward to  take  part  in  the  operations 
before  Lucknow. 

The  first  portion  of  the  army 
crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  whole  did  not  cross 
till  the  28th,  on  which  day  liead-quar- 
ters  were  transferred  to  Buntara.  On 
the  2d  of  March  the  Dilkoosha  palace 
was  seized,  and  occupied  as  an  ad- 
vanced picket,  though  not  without 
opposition    from     the    enemy,    who 

opened  a  heavy  fire  from  a  series  of  strong  entrenchments  in  the  line  of  tlie 
canal,  and  kept  it  up  with  so  much  effect  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  the  spot  which  had  at  first  been  selected  for  the  camp,  and  carry  it 
back  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit.  On  the  8d  and  4th, 
after  the  last  of  the  siege  train  was  brought  up,  the  right  of  the  position  rested 
on  the  Goomtee  and  Bibrapoor,  situated  within  an  angle  formed  by  that  river, 
while  the  left  stretched  in  the  direction  of  Alumbagh,  which  was  about  two 
miles  distant.  Hodson's  horse,  stationed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  posi- 
tions, kept  the  communication  open.  After  these  preliminary  steps,  the  plan 
of  attack  began  to  be  developed.  The  nature  of  it  will  be  understood  ftt)m  the 
following  explanation  given  in  the  commander-in-chief's  despatch  : — "  Havin^^ 
received  tolerably  correct  information  with  respect  to  the  lines  of  works  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  enemy  for  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  it  appeared 


Oude  again 
entered  and 
Lucknow 

attacked. 
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evident  to  me  that  the  necessity  would  arise  for  operating  from  both  sides  of  a.d.  isst. 
the  Goomtee,  when  the  captm^e  of  the  city  should  be  seriously  entertained. 
Two  very  important  reasons  concurred  to  show  the  expediency  of  such  a  course, 
the  one  that  it  would  become  possible  to  enfilade  many  of  the  enemy's  new 
works;  tlie  other,  that  great  avenues  of  supply  would  be  closed  against  the 
town,  though  I  could  not  hope  to  invest  a  city  having  a  circumference  of 
twenty  miles." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  a  bridge  formed  of  casks  which  had  been  pre-  Formidable 
viously  provided  was  hastily  thrown  across  the  river,  and  on  the  6th  a  com-  tobeen- 
plete  corps  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns,  under  Sir  James  Outram,  who  "^"^^ 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Alumbagh  to  assume  the  command,  passed 
over,  with  instructions  to  proceed  northward  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  then  endeavour  to  penetrate  westward,  so  as  to  obtain 
command  of  the  two  bridges,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  stone,  giving 
access  to  the  city  from  the  north.  The  works  which  the  first  part  of  this 
movement  was  designed  to  turn  are  thus  described  in  the  despatch: — ''The 
series  of  courts  and  buildings  called  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  considered  as  a  citadel  by 
the  rebels,  was  shut  in  by  three  lines  of  defence  towards  the  Goomtee,  of  which 
the  line  of  the  canal  was  the  outer  one.  The  second  line  circled  round  the 
large  building  called  the  mess-house,  and  the  Motee  Mahul,  and  the  first,  or 
interior  one,  was  the  principal  rampart  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  the  rear  of  the 
inclosures  of  the  latter  being  closed  in  by  the  city,  through  which  approach 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  an  assailant.  These  lines  were  flanked  by 
numerous  bastions,  and  rested  at  one  end  on  the  Goomtee,  and  the  other  on  the 
great  buildings  of  the  street  called  the  Huzratgunge,  all  of  which  were  strongly 
fortified,  and  flanked  the  street  in  every  direction.  Extraordinary  care  had 
been  expended  on  the  defence  of  the  houses  and  bastions  to  enfilade  the  streets.*' 
As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  Sir  James  Outram  had  turned  the  first  oaiiantry 

...  with  which 

line  of  defence  by  pushing  forward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Chukkur  Walla  Kotee,  theyaresur. 
all  the  batteries  at  the  Dilkoosha  opened  their  fire  on  the  Martiniere,  and 
with  so  much  effect,  that  on  the  9th  it  was  successfully  stormed  by  the  42d, 
53d,  and  90th  regiments,  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier  Sir  Edward  Lugard 
and  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope.  This  first  success  was  immediately  followed  by 
one  of  still  more  consequence,  when  the  4th  Punjab  rifles,  supported  by  the 
42d  Highlanders^  climbed  up  the  entrenchment  abutting  on  the  Goomtee,  and 
swept  down  the  whole  line  of  works  forming  the  outer  defence  as  far  as  the 
building  known  as  Banks's  house,  which  was  carried  next  day  at  sunrise,  and 
secured  as  a  strong  military  post.  Sir  James  Outram  had  in  the  meantime 
been  making  rapid  progress,  having  not  only  captured  the  Badshah  Bagh,  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  King  of  Oude's  summer  palaces,  but  established  himself  strongly 
at  the  north  extremity  of  the  iron  bridge.  The  continuance  of  the  attack  is 
thus  described  in  the  despatch: — '*The  second  part  of  the  plan  of  attack  against 
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A.D.  1867.  the  Kaiser  Bagh  now  came  into  operation,  viz.,  to  use  the  great  blocks  of  houses 
and  palaces  extending  from  Banks's  house  to  the  Kaiser  Bagh  as  our  approach, 
instead  of  sapping  up  towards  the  front  of  the  second  line  of  work&  By  these 
means  I  was  enabled  to  turn  towards  our  own  lefb,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  enfiladed  on  the  right  by  Sir  James  Outram's  advance.  The  latter  had 
already  received  orders  to  plant  his  guns  with  a  view  to  raking  the  enemy's 
position,  to  annoy  the  Kaiser  Bagh  with  a  vertical  and  direct  fire,  also  to 
attack  the  suburbs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  and  stone  bridges  shortly  after 
daybreak,  and  to  command  the  iron  bridge  from  the  left  bank.  AU  this  was 
carried  out  by  Sir  James  Outram  with  the  most  marked  succesa  The  enemy, 
however,  still  held  pertinaciously  to  his  own  end  of  the  iron  bridge  on  the 
right  bank,  and  there  was  heavy  cannonading  fix)m  both  sides,  till  the  bridge 
was  afterwards  taken  itf  reverse.'* 

succenive  The  frout  attack  as  continued  from   the  11th  is  thus  described: — ''The 

captures  of 

enemy's  Operation  had  now  become  one  of  an  engineering  character,  and  the  most 
work*.  earnest  endeavours  were  made  to  save  the  infantry  from  being  hazarded 
before  due  preparation  had  been  made.  The  chief  engineer,  Brigadier  Napier, 
placed  the  batteries  with  a  view  to  breaching  and  shelling  a  large  block  of  the 
palaces  called  the  Begum  Kotee.  The  latter  was  stormed  with  great  gallantr}'- 
by  the  93d  Highlanders,  supported  by  the  4th  Punjab  rifles,  and  1000  Qhoorkas, 
led  by  Brigadier  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope,  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier- 
general  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  at  four  A-M.  The  troops  secured  the  whole  block 
of  buildings,  and  inflicted  a  very  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy,  the  attack  having 
been  one  of  a  veiy  desperate  character.  This  was  the  sternest  struggle 
which  occurred  during  the  siege.  From  thenceforward  the  chief  engineer 
pushed  his  approach  with  the  greatest  judgment  through  the  inclosures  by 
the  aid  of  the  sappers  and  of  heavy  guns,  the  troops  immediately  occupying 
the  ground  as  he  advanced,  and  the  mortars  being  moved  from  one  position  to 
another,  as  the  ground  was  won  on  which  they  could  be  placed.  The  buildings 
to  the  right  and  the  Secunder  Bagh  were  taken  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
same  day  without  opposition.  During  the  night  of  the  12th,  Sir  James  Outram 
was  reinforced  with  a  number  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars,  and  directed  to 
increase  his  fire  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  while  at  the  same  time  mortars  placed  in 
a  position  at  the  Begum's  house  never  ceased  to  play  on  the  Imambara,  the 
next  large  palace  it  was  necessary  to  storm,  between  the  Begum  Kotee  and 
the  Kaiser  Bagh." 
Arrival  of  Qu  the  1 1th,  Juug  Bahadoor,  after  long  delays,  arrived  with  a  force  of  about 

theNepau*  o  •/ 

leae  force  9000  mcu  aud  twcuty-four  field  guns,  with  which  he  took  up  a  position  close 
to  the  canal,  where  he  was  advantageously  employed  for  several  da^^s  m 
covering  the  left  of  the  British  force,  whose  whole  available  strength  was  then 
massed  towards  the  right,  in  tlie  joint  attack  carried  along  both  banks  of  the 
Gteomtee.     The  attack  of  the  Imambara,  under  the  direction  of  Qeneral  Franks, 
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who  had  relieved  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  took  place  on  the  14th,  and  not  only  A.n.issr. 
succeeded,  but  was  followed  up  in  a  manner  which  none  had  been  sanguine 
enough  to  anticipate.     After  the  Imambara  had  been  forced  by  the  column  of  continued 
attack  led  by  Brigadier  D.  Russell,  Brayser's  Sikhs  pressing  forward  in  pursuit  theBrituu 
entered  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  and  made  good  their  footing  within  it.     The  third  *™*' 
line  of  defences  having  thus  been  turned  without   a  single  gun  being  fired 
from  them,  "  supports,"  continues  the  despatch,  "  were  quickly  thrown  in,  and 
all  the  well-known  ground  of  former  defence  and  attack,  the  mess-house,  the 
Tara  Kotee,  the  Motee  Mahul,  and  the  Chuttur  Munzil,  were  rapidly  occupied 
by  the  troops,  while  the  engineers  devoted  their  attention  to  securing  the 
position  towards  the  south  and  west.     The  day  was  one  of  continued  exertion, 
and  every  one  felt  that  although  much  remained  to  be  done  before  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  rebels,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  had  been  overcome." 
How  much  had  been  achieved  may  be  learned  from  the  following  brief  descrip- 


Chxtttur  Munzil  Palace,  liUCKNOW.— From  a  photograph  engraved  in  the  Illustrated  Times. 

tion  which  the  despatch  gives  of  the  various  buildings  successively  sapped  into  or 
stormed : — "  They  formed  a  range  of  massive  palaces  and  walled  courts  of  vast 
extent,  equalled  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  surpassed,  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 
Every  outlet  had  been  covered  by  a  work,  and  on  every  side  were  prepared 
barricades  and  loopholed  parapets.  The  extraordinary  industry  evinced  by 
the  enemy  in  this  respect  has  been  really  unexampled.  Hence  the  absolute 
necessity  for  holding  the  troops  in  hand,  till  at  each  successive  move  forward 
the  engineers  reported  to  me  that  all  which  could  be  effected  by  artillery  and 
the  sappers  had  been  done  before  the  troops  were  led  to  the  assault." 

The  15th  having  been  employed  in  securing  what  had  been  gained,  and  pinai  cap- 
fixing  mortars  for  the  bombardment  of  all  the  positions  still  held  by  the  enemy,  city. 
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A.D.  1867.  active  operations  were  resumed  on  the  following  day,  when  Sir  James  Outram, 


with  the  5th  brigade  under  Brigadier  Douglas,  supported  by  two  other  regi- 
ments, crossed  the  Goomtee  by  a  bridge  of  casks,  a  little  above  the  iron  bridge, 
and  was  able  not  only  to  take  the  latter  bridge  in  reverse,  which  was  the  chief 
object  in  view,  but  to  advance  more  than  a  mile  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  take  possession  both  of  the  Muchee  Bhowun  and  another  building  consider- 
ably beyond  it,  called  the  Great  Imambara.  At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of 
his  force  having  turned  eastward,  passed  through  the  Chuttur  Munzil  into  the 
residency.  The  city  was  now  won,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  rebels  had 
made  their  escape.  This  was  perhaps  unavoidable,  as  the  extent  of  the  city 
made  it  impossible  effectually  to  guard  the  leading  outlets  from  it. 
Defeatof  the  Two  Considerable  bodies  of  rebels  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  One  of 
ouS'I^d  these,  estimated  at  about  7000,  occupied  the  Moosa  Bagh,  a  large  palace  with 
^ly^tA  gardens  and  inclosures,  situated  at  some  distance  to  the  west,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Goomtee.  It  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Begum  Huzrat- 
Mahul,  the  ex-queen  of  Oude,  who  had  throughout  been  the  very  soul  of  the 
insurrection  in  that  kingdom.  She  had  with  her  her  son  Brijeis  Kuddr,  of 
whom,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  then  a  prisoner  at  Calcutta^  she  had 
made  a  puppet  king,  and  also  her  notorious  paramour,  Mumoo  Khan,  who  had 
so  long  been  permitted  to  usurp  her  husband's  place,  as  to  make  the  real 
paternity  of  Brijeis  Kuddr  more  than  doubtful  The  other  body  of  rebels 
occupied  a  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  was  headed  by  the  Moulvie 
of  F}'zabad,  whose  combined  ability  and  fanaticism  made  him  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  insurgent  leaders.  On  the  19th  Sir  James  Outram  moved 
directly  on  the  Moosa  Bagh,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  while  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant  cannonaded  it  from  the  left  bank,  and  Brigadier  Campbell  moved 
round  from  the  Alumbagh  to  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  retreat  in 
that  direction.  The  result  was  a  complete  rout.  The  moulvie,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  driven  out  on  the  21st  by  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  and  pursued  by 
the  cavalry  under  Brigadier  Campbell  for  six  milea  Resistance  being  now  at 
an  end,  the  commander-in-chief  deemed  it  "possible  to  invite  the  return  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  this  prolonged  contest " 
Notwithstanding  the  desperate  fighting  which  had  taken  place,  so  much  care 
had  been  taken  not  to  expose  the  troops  unnecessarily,  that  the  capture  was 
Death  of  effected  with  a  comparatively  trifling  numerical  loss.  In  another  respect  the 
reel.  loss  was  serious,  as  it  included  two  of  the  most  promising  officers  in  the  service, 
Hodson  and  PeeL  The  former  fell  mortally  wounded  during  the  assault,  and 
died  almost  immediately  after ;  the  latter,  now  become  Sir  William  Peel,  in 
just  recompense  for  his  distinguished  services,  was  also  severely  wounded,  but 
had  given  good  hopes  of  an  early  and  complete  recovery,  when  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  aggravated  by  his  previous  suffering,  carried  him  off,  after  he  had 
been  removed  to  Cawnpoor. 
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When  Lucknow  was  captured,  it  must  have  become  apparent  to  the  rebels  a.d.  1857. 
that  all  hope  of  successful  resistance  was  at  an  end.  But  they  did  not  therefore 
at  once  abandon  the  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital  The  struggle 
and  the  small  portion  of  country  adjoining  the  road  leading  from  it  to  Cawn-  continued. 
poor,  the  whole  of  Oude  was  still  in  their  possession ;  while  they  mustered 
strong  in  Behar  on  the  east,  where  Koer  Sing  still  headed  the  revolt;  in  Rohil- 
cund  on  the  north-west,  where  Khan  Bahadur,  reinforced  by  insurgent  fugitives 
from  other  quarters,  had  become  so  strong,  as  to  make  it  a  question  whether  a 
campaign  against  him  ought  not  to  have  preceded  that  undertaken  against 
Lucknow;  and  in  the  south  and  south-west,  where,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Central  India,  the  authority  not  only  of  the  British  government,  but  of 
the  two  leading  native  princes,  Sdndia  and  Holkar,  who  remained  in  alliance 
with  it,  had  for  the  time  been  completely  extinguished.  Much  important 
work  thus  remained  to  be  done,  and  though  ultimate  success  could  no  longer 
be  considered  doubtful,  there  was  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  achieve  it 
before  the  rains  would  set  in,  and  render  campaigning  all  but  impossible. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  the  commander-in-chief  could  do  was  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  Lucknow  by  intrusting  the  command  of  it  to  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  with  a  force  adequate  not  only  to  garrison  it,  but  to  overawe  the 
disturbed  districts  in  its  vicinity,  to  send  out  moveable  columns  to  clear  the 
way  in  those  directions  where  his  communications  were  endangered,  and  then 
prepare  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  mutiny  by  moving  against  Rohilcund, 
effecting  a  junction  with  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who  had  been  leading  a  large  and 
victorious  force  northwards  through  Central  India,  and  lastly  return  with 
augmented  force  into  Oude,  and  drive  the  rebels  before  him  into  the  pestilential 
morasses  of  the  Terai  of  NepauL 

The  Qhoorkas,  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes  laden  with  plunder.  Proceeding. 
quitted  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow  shortly  after  its  capture,  and  proceeded  east-  «nrecuon  of 
ward  by  way  of  Fyzabad.  They  were  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Sir  ^^^'"Bhur. 
Edward  Lugard,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  column,  consisting  of  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  three  of  Sikh  horse,  the  military  train,  and  three  batteries,  which 
started  from  Lucknow  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  proceeded  south-east  to 
Sultanpoor.  The  immediate  destination  of  the  column  was  Azimghur,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  held  in  a  state  of  siege  by  Koer  Sing,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Dinapoor  mutineers,  about  3000  levies,  and  three  or  four  guna  On 
the  2d  of  April  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  rebels  to  intercept  a  large 
convoy  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  sent  out  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  from 
Benares,  with  an  escort  of  460  men  under  Lord  Mark  Kerr.  This  attempt  was 
successfully  repulsed,  but  the  garrison,  though  relieved  and  strengthened  by 
the  convoy  and  escort,  was  still  in  danger,  and  the  column  was  therefore 
anxious  to  push  forward.  Unfortunately  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way.  A 
temporary  bridge  which  the  Ghoorkas  had  thrown  over  the  Goomtee  at  Sultan- 
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AD.  1857.  poor  bad  been  broken  down,  and  the  column  being  in  consequence  obliged  to 
take  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  did  not  reach  Juanpoor  till  the  9th  of  ApriL 
Another  detention,  caused  by  the  defeat  and  pursuit  of  a  body  of  rebek,  who 
threw  themselves  across  its  path,  prevented  it  from  reaching  Azimghur  before 
the  15th.  Here  the  final  encoimter  took  place,  and  terminated  as  usual  in  the 
Defeat  and  discomfiturc  of  the  rebels,  who  broke  up  into  three  different  parties,  one  of 
wsiug.  which  fled  northward  on  the  road  to  Gorruckpoor,  and  another  back  towards 
Oude,  while  the  third  and  main  body,  imder  Koer  Sing  himself,  moved  east- 
ward towards  his  own  zemindaree^  in  the  vicinity  of  Arrah,  where  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  the  action  shortly  afterwards  terminated  his  career. 

On  the  10th  of  April  another  strong  column,  mustering  nearly  6000  men  of 
all  arms,  and  fully  provided  with  light  and  heavy  artillery,  under  Qeneral 
Walpole,  set  out  from  Lucknow  with  the  intention  of  clearing  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  moving  upward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  toward 
Unhappy  Rohilcuud  No  opposition  was  experienced  till  the  15th,  when,  on  arriving  at 
Kiioodamow.Bhoodamow,  fifty  miles  west  of  Lucknow,  its  fort  was  found  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  rebels.  Their  number  did  not  exceed  400,  and  the  defences  of  the  fort 
consisted  only  of  a  high  lodpholed  wall  and  a  ditch.  An  easy  capture  was 
consequently  anticipated;  and  with  strange  disregard  both  of  ordinary  caution, 
and  of  the  special  instructions  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  risk  no  assault 
until  due  preparation  had  been  made  for  it  by  the  use  of  artillery,  an  attacking 
party,  consisting  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  supported  by  the  4jth  Punjab  rifles, 
was  ordered  to  advance  to  the  attack.  This  was  a  serious  and  costly  blunder. 
Death  of  the  The  rcbels,  completely  skeltered,  kept  up  such  a  deadly  fire,  that  the  assailants, 
uo^^.  after  an  unavailing  display  of  gallantry,  were  obliged  to  retire  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  100  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  among  the  former  four  officers^ 
one  of  them  Brigadier  the  Hon.  Adrian  Hope,  almost  adored  by  his  own 
regiment,  the  93d,  and  described,  with  little  exaggeration,  as  *'  the  most  gallant 
and  the  best  beloved  soldier  in  the  army."  The  folly  of  having  risked  this 
repulse  was  demonstrated  next  morning,  when  it  was  found  that  the  place  had 
been  evacuated  during  the  night 

The  commander-in-chief  having  opened  the  campaign  in  Bohilcund  by  tlie 
capture  of  Sliajehanpoor,  started  again  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  began  to  advance 
northwards  on  Bareilly,  on  which,  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  a  well- 
managed  combination,  two  other  columns  were  moving — one  under  General 
Jones  from  the  north-west,  by  way  of  Moradabad,  and  the  other  under  General 
Battle  of      Penney  from  the  south-west,  by  way  of  Budaon.     This  concentration  of  force. 
flight  <J'the  provided  for  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  Rohilcund,  shows  that  a  very 
robeia.        formidable  resistance  was  anticipated.     Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  while  allowe<i 
to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  usurped  authority,  carried  matters 
with  so  high  a  hand,  that  the  whole  of  the  Rohillas,  who  had  grievous  wrongs 
of  their  own  to  avenge,  seemed  to  have  rallied  round  his   standard.     The 
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result,  however,  showed  that  he  was  formidable  only  so  long  as  he  was  a.d.  imt. 
unopposed.  When  the  encounter  took  place  he  made  little  more  than  a  show 
of  resistance,  and  seeking  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight,  left  the  British  to  Flight  of  the 
resume  almost  undisputed  possession  of  Bareilly.  More  boldness  and  dexteiity  " 
were  displayed  by  the  Moulvie  of  Lucknow,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
departure  of  the  British  army  for  Bareilly,  mustered  a  large  promiscuous  force, 
and  by  making  a  dash  at  Shajehanpoor,  actually  succeeded  in  seizing  and 
plundering  it  Some  mistake  must  have  been  committed  in  intrusting  it  to  a 
garrison  so  feeble  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  jail,  and  remain 
entirely  on  the  defensive  till  they  were  again  set  free  by  General  Jones,  who 
had  been  detached  from  Bareilly  for  that  purpose.  With  the  capture  of 
Bareilly  the  Rohilcund  campaign  virtually  tenninated.  The  rebels,  unable  to 
keep  the  field,  only  attempted  a  desultory  warfare,  while  the  approaching  rains 
made  the  continuance  of  active  operations  on  the  part  of  the  British  in  great 
measure  impossible.  In  contemplation  of  this  period  of  comparative  quiescence, 
the  commander-in-chief  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Futtelighur,  there  to  wait 
till  the  return  of  the  cold  season  should  ^Uow  the  campaign  to  be  resumed. 
Meanwhile  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  to  another  quarter,  to  which  due 
attention  has  not  yet  been  paid,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  Central  India. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  mutiny  no  effort  could  be  made  to  check  its  campaign 

"     .  .  .  inCentml 

progress  in  Central  India,  and  the  mutineers,  headed  in  some  instances  by  India. 
native  princes,  were  allowed  to  indulge  a  temporary  triumph.  It  was  not  of 
long  duration.  The  presidencies  both  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  after  a  short 
period  of  anxious  suspense,  gave  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  not  implicated 
in  the  treachery  which  prevailed  in  Bengal,  and  it  in  consequence  became 
practicable  to  organize  columns  lacoia  their  respective  armies,  which,  entering 
Central  India  from  the  south-east  and  south-west,  might  afford  effectual  aid  in 
restoring  the  authority  of  government.  The  former  column,  under  General 
Whitlock,  after  quitting  Nagpoor,  proceeded  northwards  towards  Jubbulpoor; 
the  latter,  under  General  Roberts,  coming  from  Rajpootana,  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Kotah ;  both  were  intended  to  co-operate,  and  ultimately  form  a 
junction  with  a  more  central  column,  when  the  whole,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Hugh  Hose,  was  to  assume  the  name  of  the  Central  India  field  force. 

At  the  outset  the  central  column,  consistin&r  of  about  6000  men,  of  whom  Progr«»  of 

the  British 

2500  were  British,  was  formed  into  two  brigadea  One  of  them,  commanded  &««. 
by  Brigadier  Stuart  of  the  14th  light  dragoons,  having  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1857,  effected  the  relief  of  Mhow,  which  since  the  commencement  of  the 
mutiny  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  siege,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  rainy 
season  in  repairing  and  strengthening  the  fort,  erecting  new  batteries,  and 
throwing  up  entrenchments,  with  the  view  of  making  the  locality  a  basis  for 
subsequent   operations.     On  the  19th  of  October  the   brigade  was  again  in 
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AD.  1857.  motion,  and  proceeded  west  to  Dhar,  the  capital  of  a  small  principality,  where 
a  body  of  mutineers,  collected  from  various  quarters,  had,  contrary  it  was  said 
to  the  wish  of  the  nativp  authorities,  taken  forcible  possession.  The  actual 
rajah  was  a  mere  boy,  and  the  probability  is  that  his  guardians  were  playing 
a  double  game,  conciliating  the  rebels  by  complying  with  their  demands,  and 
at  the  same  time  professing  to  the  British  government  that  they  did  so  not 
voluntarily,  but  under  compulsion-  As  the  brigade  approached  the  town,  the 
rebels,  quitting  the  fort,  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  from 
three  brass  guns  which  they  had  planted  on  an  adjoining  height  After  a  short 
encounter  their  courage  failed,  and  they  took  refuge  within  the  fort,  leaving  their 
Dhar  guns  behind  them.     A  siege  in  consequence  became  necessary,  and  after  the 

^^^^^-  arrival  of  the  siege  train  on  the  24th  of  October,  operations  were  immediately 
commenced.  While  from  a  position  at  some  distance  to  the  south  shells 
continued  to  be  thrown  into  the  fort  with  little  intermission,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  cover  afforded  by  the  huts  and  mud  walls  of  the  town  to  place 
a  breaching  battery,  which  began  to  play  at  the  distance  of  300  yards  on  the 
curtains  and  bastions  of  the  fort,  wjiich  were  all  substantially  built  of  stone. 
Means  were  at  the  same  time  taken  to  invest  the  place  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  garrison,  which  was  supposed  to  taJl  little  short  of  4000  men. 
By  the  29th,  after  a  considerable  breach  had  been  made,  the  garrison  began  to 
talk  of  terms,  but  on  being  told  that  nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender 
would  be  accepted,  declared  their  determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last  This 
was  only  a  feint  They  were  already  preparing  their  escape,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  precautions  which  had  been  used,  accomplished  it  with  so 
much  dexterity,  that  their  flight  was  not  known  till  the  storming  party  entered 
the  breach  and  found  the  place  deserted. 
Capture  of  After  laying  the  fort  in  ruins  so  as  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  again  using 

MandiMra.  it  as  a  stroughold,  and  receiving  a  considerable  reinforcement  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Hyderabad  contingent  under  Major  Orr,  the  column  resumed  its  march 
in  two  divisions — the  contingent  starting  on  the  7th  of  November  for  Mahid- 
poor,  where  the  Dhar  rebels,  greatly  augmented  by  others  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  reported  to  have  committed  great  outrages;  while  the  rest  of  the 
force  did  not  set  out  till  the  following  day.  The  contingent  pushing  forward, 
came  up  with  the  enemy  at  the  village  of  Bawul,  and  by  a  gallant  charge  drove 
them  from  their  guns,  which  were  captured,  together  with  large  quantities  of 
ammunition,  and  of  bullocks  and  carts  loaded  with  plunder.  This  success 
having  cleared  the  road,  no  further  encounter  took  place  till  Mundisore  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  November.  Here  the  rebels  had  fixed 
their  head-quarters,  and  felt  so  confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  that  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  they  first  attempted  a  surprise,  and  when  it  failed, 
advanced  steadily  with  banners  flying,  threatening  at  once  both  British  flanks 
and  centre.     After  a  short  encounter  they  turned  their  backs,  and  were  pursued 
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almost  to  the  walls  of  the  town.     Meanwhile  intelligence  was  received  that  a  a.d.  isss. 


body  of  rebels,  estimated  at  6000,  who  had  been  laying  siege  to  Neemuch,  had 
set  out  to  form  a  junction  with  those  at  Mundisore.  As  this  junction  would  Mundiaon 
have  given  the  enemy  an  overwhelming  preponderance.  Brigadier  Stuart  ** 
determined  to  frustrate  it,  by  throwing  himself  between  the  two  bodies, 
though  at  the  risk  of  opposing  himself  to  an  attack  both  in  front  and  rear. 
He  accordingly  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  had  an  encounter  with 
the  enemy's  advance-guard  without  any  very  decirive  result.  On  the  following 
day,  after  advancing  a  short  way  along  the  road  between  Mundisore  and 
Neemuch,  he  found  the  enemy  in  great  force,  strongly  posted  in  and  beyond 
the  village  of  Ooraria.  This  position  was  too  strong  to  be  forced,  and  when 
night  closed,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
While  the  battle  was  raging  in  front,  a  party  of  rebels  from  Mundisore  had 
made  an  attack  on  the  British  rear,  and  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  carry  off  the  baggage.  On  the  24tli  the  battle  was  renewed  and  maintained 
by  the  rebels  with  great  obstinacy,  till  they  were  driven  from  the  village  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  fled,  scattering  themselves  over  the  country. 
Their  loss  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  1500.  The  result  was  the  relief  of 
Neemuch,  where  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans,  shut  up  within  the  fort, 
had  for  some  time  been  maintaining  a  gallant  but  almost  desperate  defence, 
and  the  capture  of  Mundisore  which,  when  the  column  returned  to  it  the  day 
after  the  battle,  was  found  evacuated.  Leaving  Major  Orr  with  the  contingent 
in  occupation  of  Mundisore,  Brigadier  Stuart  retraced  his  steps,  and  on  the 
15th  of  December  arrived  at  Indore,  where  Sir  Hugh  Rose  assumed  the 
command  in  person  of  the  two  brigades,  composing  what  was  henceforth 
designated  the  Central  India  field  force. 

From  Indore,  the  capital  of  Holkar's  dominions.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  in  the  sehon  ana 
beginning  of  January,  1858,  marched  north-east  in  the  direction  of  Sehore,  a  uev«L 
town  in  the  principality  of  Bhopal,  ruled  at  this  time  by  a  princess  or  begum, 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  British  alliance  during  the  general  disaffec- 
tion, though  most  of  the  troops  belonging  to  her  contingent  had  joined  the 
mutineers.  After  reaching  Sehore,  and  executing  summary  vengeance  on  a 
number  of  mutineers,  the  force  continued  its  march  through  Bhopal  and  Bhilsa 
to  the  fort  of  Rhatghur,  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saugor. 
This  fort  was  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in  Central  India,  and  was  then 
garrisoned  by  a  large  body  of  rebels,  who  had  retired  to  it  as  a  stronghold 
which  could  not  be  wrested  from  them.  It  stood  on  the  spur  of  a  lofty  ridge, 
isolated  on  the  east  and  south  sides  by  scarped  precipices,  while  the  north  side 
was  inclosed  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  the  west  side,  in  which  the  gateway  was  placed, 
was  flanked  by  several  square  and  round  bastiona  With  much  labour  and 
difficulty,  a  mortar  and  a  breaching  battery  having  been  completed,  fire  was 
opened  from  them  on  the  27th  January,  at  the  distance  of  about  300  yards, 
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A.D.  1868.  and  kept  up  with  so  much  vigour,  that  Cirthe  evening  of  the  28th  the  breacli 
was  pronounced  practicable.  It  was  however  unnecessary  to  storm.  The 
garrison,  descending  by  a  precipice  which,  as  it  seemed  to  bar  the  possibility 
of  egress,  was  carelessly  guarded  by  a  body  of  Bhopal  troops,  had  made  their 
escape.  The  next  advance  was  to  Saugor,  where  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  the 
happiness  of  relieving  a  body  of  Europeans  who  had  been  cooped  up  for  eight 
months  within  the  fori  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Madras  column,  under 
General  Whitlock,  which  had  been  advancing  by  way  of  Jubbulpoor,  made 
its  appearance,  after  having  succeasfuUy  cleared  the  districts  through  which   it 
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At  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Saugor  stood  the  fort  of  Ourrukotta.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  body  of  rebels,  and  was  expected  to  give  some  trouble,  but 
the  garrison  only  made  a  show  of  resistance  while  preparing  for  flight,  and 
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Malthoor 
threatened. 


then  moved  off,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  accumulated  plunder  behind  them. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  now  prepared  for  a  long  march  to  the  north.  His  destination 
was  Jhansi,  where  a  hideous  massacre  had  been  perpetrated,  and  where  the 
begum,  resenting  the  questionable  act  which  had  incorporated  the  territory 
with  British  India,  had  headed  the  revolt,  and  given  proof  of  talents  which, 
but  for  her  share  in  the  Jhansi  massacre,  might  have  extorted  admiration. 
The  road  led  over  some  of  the  ridges  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  through 
several  passes  which,  if  properly  defended,  could  not  have  been  forced  without 
great  difficulty  and  sacrifice  of  life.  Malthoor,  the  most  difficult  of  these,  was 
in  the  direct  line,  and  the  rebels,  assuming  that  the  British  force  would  proceed 
by  it,  had  blocked  it  up  with  boulders  and  barricades,  and  occupied  it  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  rebel  Rajah  of  Banpoor. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  having  taken  up  a  position  from  which  he  might  move  on  any 
one  of  the  passes  which  might  eventually  be  selected,  took  means  to  confirm  the 
enemy  in  the  belief  that  he  had  fixed  upon  Malthoor,  and  then  made  a  sudden 
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flank  movement,  which  brought  him  to  the  pass  of  Mudanpoor.     The  resistance  a.d.  i8£8. 
offered  by  the  rebels  only  showed  how  much  more  effective  it  would  have  been  ' 

if  they  had  not  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  after  a  short  struggle  the  pass  was 
cleared.  The  level  country  having  thus  been  gained,  several  places  of  some 
strength  were  captured,  and  the  whole  force  continued  its  advance  on  Jhansi, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  21st  of  March. 

The  town  of  Jhansi,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  woods,  covers  anTheibrtof 
area  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
solid  masonry  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick,  and  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  high, 
flanked  with  bastions  for  ordnance,  and  loopholed  for  musketrj'-.  Within  the 
town,  and  inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides  except  the  west,  where  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands  terminates  in  an  abrupt  and  lofty  precipice,  rises  the  citadel,  com- 
pletely commanding  both  the  town  and  the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  strongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art.  Its  walls,  constructed  of  solid  granite  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  were  flanked  by  elaborate  outworks  of  the  same 
solid  construction;  while  the  interior,  partly  occupied  by  the  massive  buildings  of 
the  palace,  contained  several  lofty  towers  mounting  heavy  ordnance,  and  in 
some  places  pierced  with  five  tiers  of  loopholea  The  south  side  appearing  to 
be  the  only  one  from  which  the  fort  could  be  successfully  assailed,  batteries  were 
so  placed  as  to  bring  a  concentrated  fire  upon  it,  and  immediately  opened  with 
great  effect  Several  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced,  and  the  battlements  gave 
evident  signs  of  crumbling  away.  The  besiegers  were  in  consequence  indulging 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  successful  assault  when  this  cheering  prospect  became 
suddenly  clouded.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  March,  a  telegraph  which  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  had  taken  the  precaution  to  establish  on  a  commanding  hill  in  the 
vicinity,  signalled  that  **the  enemy  were  coming  in  great  force  from  the  north." 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  enemy  thus  announced.     The  very  day  Attempted 

relief  uf  it 

when  the  siege  commenced  it  was  rumoured  that  a  whole  army  of  rebels,  bytiterebeis. 
composed  chiefly  of  the  gathered  remnants  of  the  Owalior  contingent,  under  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  name  of  Tantia  Topee,  was  about  to  advance  to 
the  ranee's  relief  from  Calpee,  situated  on  the  Chumbul,  about  ninety  miles 
to  the  north-east.  This,  then,  was  the  enemy;  and  the  British  force,  which 
barely  sufliced  to  carry  on  the  siege,  was  suddenly  called  upon,  while  continuing 
to  man  its  batteries  and  keep  in  check  a  garrison  of  1 2,000  men,  to  encounter 
an  army  of  nearly  double  that  number  in  the  open  field.  The  odds  were 
fearful,  for  all  the  troops  tliat  could  be  spared  firom  the  siege  did  not  exceed 
1200,  and  of  these  only  500  were  British  infantry.  With  these  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
moved  out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  found  the  enemy  marching  in 
masses,  and  taking  up  a  position  in  firont  of  the  British  camp,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Betwa.  The  battle  was  deferred  till  the  following  morning  (1st  April), 
and  furnished  another  signal  example  of  the  utter  inability  of  a  native  to 
cope  with  a  British  force  properly  handled.  After  a  cannonade  which  made 
Vol.  III.  888 
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A.i).i868.  havoc  among  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  a  charge  of  cavalry,  directed 
simultaneously  against  both  wings,   increased   the   confusion,   and  made  it 

jhamd  taken  Comparatively  easy  for  the  infantry  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  victory 

7iinau  .  ^^  ^^^  point  of  the  bayonet.  All  the  guns  brought  by  the  enemy  from  Calpee 
were  captured,  and  nearly  1000  of  their  number  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  After 
this  victory  the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour,  that  an  assault  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  April.  It  was  made  in  two  columns — the  one  on  the  right, 
composed  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  sappers,  the  3d  Europeans,  and  Hyderabad 
infantry,  effecting  an  entrance  by  escalade,  while  that  on  the  left,  composed 
of  the  royal  engineers  and  the  86th  and  25th  Bombay  native  infantry,  stormed 
the  breach.  Both  attacks  succeeded,  and  the  two  columns,  after  clearing  the 
way  before  them,  met,  and  were  concentrated  at  the  palace.  The  fighting, 
however,  was  still  continued  in  different  parts  both  of  the  city  and  the  fort, 
and  did  not  finally  ceaae  till  the  6th,  when  the  capture  was  completed.  Lai^e 
numbers  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  but  still  lai^er  numbers  escaped,  and  among 
them  the  ranee,  who,  though  seen  in  full  flight,  mounted  on  a  gray  horse, 
and  attended  only  by  a  few  followers,  could  not  be  overtaken. 

victoriouB  While  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  pursuing  his  victorious  career,  the  other  two 

caner  of 

two  British  columns  under  Generals  Roberts  and  Whitlock  were  also  makinc:  a  successful 
TOiumns.  advance.  The  Bombay  column  under  the  former  general,  advancing  through 
Rajpootana  by  way  of  Nusseerabad,  reached  Kotah  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chumbul  on  the  22d  of  March.  Here  the  position  of  affairs  was  somewhat 
singular.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chumbul,  the  rajah  crossed  over  by  one  of  the  fords  and  entered  the  camp.  He 
had  all  along  been  a  faithful  ally,  and  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  whose  fide- 
lity remained  unshaken,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace,  situated 
in  the  southern  division  of  the  town.  The  northern  division,  however,  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  thus  Kotah  was  truly  a  city  divided 
against  itself.  The  arrival  of  General  Roberts  threw  the  balance  so  completely 
in  the  rajah's  favour,  that  little  difiiculty  was  found  in  expelling  the  rebels, 
though  they  managed  as  usual  to  distance  their  pursuers  and  escape.  The 
Madras  column,  under  General  Whitlock,  had  been  equally  successful.  After 
traversing  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  clearing  it  of  rebels,  it  arrived  on  the 
1 9th  of  April  in  the  vicinity  of  Banda,  about  ninety  miles  west  of  Allahabad. 
Here  the  native  ruler  or  nabob  was  in  open  arms  against  the  government,  and 
advanced  at  the  head  of  about  7000  men,  of  whom  about  1000  were  sepoys  of 
the  Bengal  army,  to  offer  battle.  General  Whitlock,  though  outnumbered 
nearly  sevenfold,  gladly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  after  a  contest,  which  was 
obstinately  maintained  for  four  hours,  gained  a  decisive  victory. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  Jhansi  to  prepare  for  a  movement  on  Calpee, 
where  it  was  understood  that  the  rebels,  again  augmented  by  fugitives  firoca 
various  quarters,  had  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  somewhat 
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weakened  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  deprive  himself  of  a  considerable  a.d.  isss, 

portion  of  his  troops  who  were  to  remain  in  garrison,  started  again  on  the  29th 

of  April,  and  made,  several  midnight  marches,  which  were  daily  becoming  more  Adyanoeof 

difficult  from  the  oppressive  heat     The  first  serious  opposition  was  encountered  RoBe  ou 

in  the  vicinity  of  Koonch,  where  a  body  of  rebels,  headed  by  the  Banee  of  ^'^^' 

Jhansi,  the  Rajah  of  Baunpoor,  the  Nabob  of  Banda^  Tantia  Topee,  and  others, 

and  estimated  at  20,000,  had  assembled.     It  would  seem  however  that  the 

succession  of  disasters  M'hich  had  befallen  the  rebels  had  deterred  them  from 

risking  a  fair  encounter,  and  after  a  distant  cannonade,  and  some  volleys  from 

musketeers  who  remained  under  cover,  the  British  advance  became  the  signal 

for  general  flight.    Calpee  was  now  only  forty  miles  distant,  and  was  gradually 

approached  by  slow  marches,  the  heat  rendering  rapid  movement  absolutely 

impossible,  and  daily  producing  heavier  loss  than  the  enemy  were  able  to  inflict. 

On.  the  22d  of  May,  after  Golowlee,  within  six  miles  of  Calpee,  had  been  Hi»Tictory 

*^  ofGolowl«e 

reached,  and  several  days  had  been  spent  in  a  kind  of  desultory  and  harassing  and  captun 
warfare,  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  in  force  along  the  Calpee  road,  in  order  ^^' 
of  battle.  An  immediate  encounter  took  place,  and  was  for  some  time  main- 
tained by  the  enemy  with  so  much  determination,  and  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  that  the  issue  looked  doubtful,  till  the  bayonet  was  resorted  to,  and 
proved  as  usual  decisiva  The  enemy's  masses  of  infiajitry  driven  headlong, 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  fled  panic-struck  in  all  directiona  The  result  of 
this  victory  was  the  capture  of  Calpee,  with  large  quantities  of  ammunition, 
military  stores,  and  the  plunder  of  the  different  stations  from  which  the  muti- 
neers had  come.  Assuming  that  the  campaign  was  now  virtually  ended.  Sir  Hiagonend 
Hugh  Rose,  who  was  about  to  depart  on  sick  certificate,  issued  the  following 
order: — "Camp,  Calpee,  Ist  June,  1858.  The  Central  India  field  force  being 
about  to  be  dissolved,  the  major-general  cannot  allow  the  troops  to  leave  his 
immediate  command  without  expressing  to  them  the  gratification  he  has 
invariably  experienced  at  their  good  conduct  and  discipline,  and  he  requests  that 
the  following  general  order  may  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps  and  detach- 
ment of  the  force:  Soldiers:  you  have  marched  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
and  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns;  you  have  forced  your  way  through 
mountain  passes,  and  intricate  jungles,  and  over  rivers ;  you  have  captured  the 
strongest  forts,  and  beat  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odds,  wherever  you 
met  him ;  you  have  restored  extensive  districts  to  the  government,  and  peace 
and  order  now  reign  where  before,  for  twelve  months,  were  tyranny  and 
rebellion ;  you  have  done  all  this  and  you  have  never  bad  a  check.  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  sincerity  for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and  your  discipline. 
When  you  first  marched  I  told  you  that  you  as  British  soldiers  had  more  than 
enough  of  courage  for  the  work  which  was  before  you,  but  that  courage  without 
discipline  was  of  no  avail,  and  I  exhorted  you  to  let  discipline  be  your  watch- 
word ;  you  have  attended  to  my  ordera     In  hardships,  in  temptations,  and  in 
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AD.  1868.  dangers,  you  have  obeyed  your  general,  and  you  have  never  left  your  ranks. 
You  have  fought  against  the  strong,  and  you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  friends;  I  have  seen  you  in  the  ardour 
of  the  combat  preserve  and  place  children  out  of  harm's  way.  This  is  the 
discipline  of  Christian  soldiers,  and  this  it  is  which  has  brought  you  triumphant 
from  the  shores  of  Western  India  to  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes, 
without  doubt,  that  you  will  find  no  place  to  equal  the  glory  of  your  arms." 

Therebeii  The  abovc  exccUent  order,  considered  as  a  parting  address,  was  rather  pre- 

Gwaiior.  maturc.  The  rebels  rallying  after  their  defeat,  had  carried  their  arms  into 
another  district,  and  achieved  a  success  to  which  they  had  for  some  time  been 
strangera  Most  of  them  in  their  flight  from  Oalpee  had  taken  the  direction  of 
Gwalior,  situated  about  100  miles  due  west,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
Scindia,  for  his  refusal  to  share  in  their  revolt  This  native  prince,  who  had 
hitherto  offered  only  a  passive  resistance  to  their  measures,  was  emboldened^  on 
hearing  of  their  approach  toward  his  capital,  to  take  more  active  steps,  and 
mustering  the  troops  still  in  his  service,  sent  them  out  to  offer  battle.  When 
the  decisive  moment  arrived,  a  large  proportion  of  them  deserted,  and  return- 
ing with  the  other  mutineers  to  Owalior  took  forcible  possession  of  it,  while 
Scindia  himself,  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  fled  northward  and 
took  refuge  in  Agnu  His  place  was  immediately  supplied  by  Row  Sahib^  a 
nephew  of  Nana  Sahib,  who  was  placed  upon  the  musnud,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  rebels  as  the  new  sovereign.  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  on  hearing  of  these 
events,  once  more  buckled  on  his  armour  and  set  out  for  Gwalior,  after  sending 
instructions  to  different  detachments  to  join  him  by  the  way.  The  rebels 
during  the  short  respite  which  had  been  given  them,  had  exerted  themselves  to 
strengthen  their  position,  and  conscious  that  they  were  playing  their  last  stake, 
prepared  for  a  determined  resistance,  by  carefully  occupying  all  the  roods  by 

AoewTio-  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  British  force  might  approach.  In  the  absence 
of  Tantia  Topee  and  other  leaders,  who  after  their  defeat  at  Calpee  were  proba- 
bly convinced  that  they  would  be  more  safely,  if  not  more  usefully  employed 
elsewhere,  the  command  of  the  rebels  was  undertaken  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi, 
who  clad,  it  is  said,  in  male  attire,  mounted  on  a  noble  steed,  and  attended  by 
a  picked  and  well-armed  staff,  kept  moving  about  wherever  her  presence  was 
required,  superintending  all  arrangements,  and  displaying  a  skill,  enei^,  and 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  first  struggle  was  for  the  possession  of 
the  cantonment,  out  of  which  the  rebels  were  driven  with  heavy  loss.  On  the 
following  day  the  battle  was  resumed,  and  raged  with  great  fierceness,  invariably 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rebels.  At  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19thy  afljer 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  had  been  occupied,  all  their  courage  failed  them, 
and  they  thought  only  of  saving  themselves  by  flight,  leaving  the  battle-field 
and  the  street  covered  with  their  dead.  Among  these  the  Ranee  of  Jhand  was 
known  to  be  included,  but  her  body,  probably  because  it  had  been  carried  off 


ttwy  oT«r 
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and  bumed  by  her  attendants,  was  never  discovered.    MeanwhUe  Scindia,  in  the  a.d.  i868. 
prospect  of  being  reinstated  in  his  sovereignty,  had  set  out  from  Agra  and  was 
approaching  his  capital     He  re-entered  it  on  the   20th,  and   thus  obtained  sdndia 
the  reward  of  a  fidelity  which,  though  it  must  have  been  sorely  tried,  seems  ow^r. 
never  to  have  been  shaken.     The  campaign  being  now  virtually  ended,  the 
Central  India  field  force  was  broken  up,  and  Sur  Hugh  Rose,  left  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  his  original  intention,  started  for  Bombay. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

Proposed  change  in  the  government  of  India — Change  of  ministiy — Lord  Canning^s  Oude  proclamation 
— Lord  Ellenborough's  despatch — Extinction  of  the  East  India  Company — ^The  Queen's  proclama- 
tion— Suppreedon  of  the  mutiny — Conclusion. 

NDIA,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny,  had  attracted,  both  from  the  ProoeodingB 
country  at  large  and  from  the  legislature,  a  degree  of  attention  which  i^^  '^ 
it  had  never  been  able  to  command  before,  and  the  result  was  a 
general  conviction  that  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  governing  it 
was  imperatively  required.  The  subject  had  on  several  occasions  been 
incidentally  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Company,  made 
aware  by  commimications  with  government,  that  their  very  existence  as  the 
rulers  of  India  was  seriously  threatened,  had  .presented  a  long  and  elaborate 
petition,  in  which,  pleading  the  merits  of  their  past  services,  and  denying  that 
the  mutiny  was  owing  to  their  mismanagement,  they  deprecated  legislation  of 
the  kind  which  they  understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  as  at  once  pernicious 
and  unseasonable ;  pernicious,  because  it  would  substitute  a  bad  form  of  govern- 
ment for  one  which  had  on  the  whole  worked  admirably;  and  unseasonable, 
because,  proposed  at  a  time  when  mutiny  was  raging,  its  natural  effect  would 
be  to  unsettle  the  native  mind  still  more,  and  increase  the  existing  confusion. 
This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1838.  Next  day  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Anewiuoia 
"  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  India."  Leaving  arrangements  in  India 
unchanged,  it  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  home  management,  and  proposed 
that  the  functions  of  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  should  cease ;  that 
for  these  bodies  there  should  be  substituted  a  pi*esident  assisted  by  a  council  for 
the  affairs  of  India;  that  the  president  should  be  a  member  of  the  government, 
and  the  organ  of  the  cabinet  in  everything  relating  to  Indian  affairs ;  and  that 
the  council,  named,  like  the  president,  by  the  crown,  but  restricted  to  individuals 
who  had  either  been  directors  of  the  Company  or  ha4  resided  in  India  for  a 
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A.D.  1868.  certain  period,  with  or  without  employment,  should  consist  of  eight  members, 
elected  for  eight  years,  two  retiring  by  rotation  every  second  year,  in  order 
Anew  that  successive  administrations  might  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
council  &om  time  to  time,  by  the  introduction  of  persons  returning  from  India 
with  fresh  knowledge  and  ideaa  The  final  decision  was  in  all  cases  to  remain 
with  the  president,  because  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  the  oi^an  was  hence- 
forth to  be  solely  responsible  for  his  measures;  but  in  the  event  of  a  difference 
of  opinion,  the  members  of  council  should  have  the  power  of  recording  that 
difference,  together  with  the  reasons  of  it,  in  the  minute&  In  regard  to  patron- 
age, all  the  appointments  hitherto  made  in  India  were  to  be  made  there  as 
before;  and  at  home,  while  the  writerships  remained  as  at  present  open  to 
public  competition,  the  appointments  of  cadets  should  be  shared  by  the  president 
and  the  council,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  previously  shared  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  When  the 
usual  motion  for  leave  was  made,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  had  presented  the 
petition  from  the  Company,  moved  as  an  amendment,  ''That  it  is  not  at  present 
expedient  to  legislate  for  the  government  of  India;"  but  after  a  debate  con- 
tinued during  several  successive  nights,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  318 
to  173.  .  In  this  first  trial  of  strength,  the  supporters  of  the  bill  so  iar  outnum- 
bered its  opponents,  that  it  was  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  and 
yet,  owing  to  a  contingency  which  suddenly  arose,  and  was  not  at  all  connected 
with  Indian  affairs,  the  bill  was  not  destined  to  become  law. 
suddan  An  attempt  had  recently  been  made  to  assassinate  the  French  emperor,  and 

the  British  as  the  assassins,  though  foreigners,  were  known  to  have  come  from  England, 
°"  '^'  violent  tirades  were  made  against  this  country  for  having  afforded  them  an 
asylum.  These  might  have  been  overlooked  had  they  been  confined  to  ordin- 
ary newspapers,  or  even  to  congratulatory  addresses  which  were  printed  in  the 
Moniteur,  and  in  which  blustering  soldiers  asked  permission  to  cross  the  Chan- 
nel, to  root  out  the  nest  of  hornets  and  those  who  fostered  them;  but  the 
matter  assumed  a  graver  form  when  tirades  were  followed,  not  only  by  a  speedi 
in  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  by  M.  Morny  in  the  legislative  body,  but  by  an 
official  despatch  from  Count  Walewski,  in  which,  after  saying,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, tliat  assassination  was  here  ''elevated  to  doctrine,"  and  "preached 
openly,"  he  indignantly  asked,  "  Ought  then  the  right  of  asylum  to  protect 
such  a  state  of  things?  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins?  Ought  the  English 
legislature  to  contribute  to  fervour  their  designs  and  their  plans?"  &c.,  and  called 
upon  her  Britannic  majesty's  government  for  "a  guarantee  of  security,  which  no 
state  can  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and  which  we  are  authorized  to  expect 
from  an  ally."  The  only  answer  given  by  government  to  this  despatch  was 
the  introduction  of  what  was  called  a  conspiracy  bill,  the  object  of  which  was» 
without  trenching  on  the  right  of  asylum  given  to  foreigners,  to  amend  the 
English  law  by  making  conspiracy  to  murder,  instead  of  a  misdemeanour 
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punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  a  felony  punishable  by  penal  servi-  a.d.  isss. 
tude,  wherever  the  murder  was  intended  to  be  committed,  whether  in  this  or 
in  a  foreign  country.  After  a  debate  continued  for  two  successive  nights,  leave 
was  given  to  introduce  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  299  against  99.  The  conservar 
tives  had  voted  generally  in  the  majority,  but  on  the  19th  of  February,  when 
the  second  reading  was  moved,  a  combination,  encouraged  by  the  general 
unpopularity  of  the  measure,  had  taken  place,  and  the  conservatives,  now  in 
league  with  its  opponents,  succeeded  in  placing  government  in  a  minority  of 
nineteen,  by  supporting  an  amendment  expressive  of  "regret  that  her  majesty's 
government,  previously  to  inviting  the  house  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy 
at  the  present  time,  had  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  reply  to  the  important 
despatch  received  from  the  French  government."  In  consequence  of  this  vote 
the  Palmerston  ministry  resigned 

The  new  ministry  formed  by  Lord  Derby  could  hardly  fail,  both  from  its  PoUqyofthe 
general  character  and  the  particular  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  Indian  politics. 
Not  only  had  the  conservatives  supported  Mr.  Baring's  amendment,  declaring 
that  "it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  legislate  for  the  government  of  India," 
but  their  leaders  in  both  houses,  when  votes  of  thanks  were  moved  to  the 
Indian  officials  civil  and  military,  *'for  the  eminent  skill,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance displayed  by  them"  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  took  special 
exception  to  the  name  of  Lord  Canning,  on  the  ground  that  the  merits  of  his 
administration  during  the  crisis  were  very  questionable,  and  at  least  ought  not 
to  be  recognized  till  they  were  better  ascertained.  There  were  thus  two  points 
to  which  the  new  ministry  stood  committed,  as  far  as  previous  expressions  of 
opinion  could  bind  them — the  one,  the  impolicy  of  introducing  an  India  bill  at 
present,  and  the  other,  a  determination  not  to  recognize  the  merits  of  Lord 
Canning's  administration  without  further  inquiry.  The  latter  point,  though 
insignificant  compared  with  the  other,  was  perhaps  felt  to  be  the  more  pressing, 
as  it  was  of  a  party  character,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  in  the 
vigorous  hands  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  whose  department  it  officially  belonged, 
it  soon  gave  rise  to  discussions  which  for  a  time  absorbed  all  the  interest  which 
was  felt  in  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  introducing  a  bill  for  the  government  of  Their  dim- 
India,  the  new  ministry  could  not  but  feel  that  they  stood  in  a  false  position,  mode  of  mr- 
The  vote  in  favour  of  a  bill  was  overwhelming,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  ^^^  '"* 
that  the  very  same  house  which  carried  that  vote,  would  reverse  it  merely  at 
the  bidding  of  a  new  cabinet     Under  these  circumstances,  the  ministry  took 
the  only  course  which  was  open  to  them  if  they  were  to  retain  their  places,  by 
bringing  their  opinions  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  majority,  and  announc- 
ing their  intention  to  lose  no  time  in  introducing  an  India  bill,  which  would 
secure  most  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  of  their  predecessors,  and  at  the  same  time 
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A.D.  1858.  be  free  from  the  objediions  to  which  it  was  liable.  The  change  of  opinion  thus 
implied  was  accounted  for  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  by  adverting  to 
the  effect  which  the  previous  vote  must  have  had  in  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  Company,  and  thereby  rendering  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  crown,  which 

India  biu  might  otherwise  have  been  inexpedient,  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly  on 
the  26th  of  March,  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  what  was  called  "  India  bill  No.  2,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  previous  bill,  which  not  having  been  abandoned,  retained 
its  precedence,  and  was  called  "India  biU  No.  1."  The  main  object,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  government  of  India  to  the  crown,  was  the  same  in  both  bills;  but 
the  mode  of  effecting  it  was  very  different,  and  in  the  case  of  '*No.  2,"  called 
into  existence  a  very  novel  and  curious  piece  of  political  machinery.  There 
was  to  be,  as  in  No.  1,  a  president  and  a  council,  but  the  latter,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  eight  members  aU  nominated  by  the  crown,  was  to  consist  of  eighteen, 
of  whom  half  were  to  be  nominated  and  half  elected  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  power  of  the  crown  would  of  course  be  entirely  excluded ;  but  in  regard 
even  to  the  former,  though  they  were  to  be  named  by  crown  warrant,  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  eligibility  would  be  such  as  to  make  them  truly 
representatives  not  of  the  crown,  but  of  distinct  Indian  interests.  Four,  repre- 
senting the  civil  service,  must  have  served  in  it  ten  years — one  in  Upper  India, 
one  in  Bengal  proper,  one  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  one  in  that  of 
Bombay.  Of  the  four  representing  the  military  service,  one  a  queen's  officer, 
must  have  served  five  years  in  India,  and  each  of  the  other  three  ten  years  in 
their  respective  presidencies.  The  remaining  nominee  was  to  be  an  individual 
whose  employment  in  India  as  resident,  or  political  agent  at  a  native  court, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  made  him  well  acquainted  with  native  charac- 
ter. Of  the  elected  half  of  the  council,  four  were  to  be  eli^ble  only  after  ten 
years'  employment,  or  fifteen  years'  residence  without  employment,  in  India. 

Its  principia  The  electors,  estimated  at  5000,  were  to  consist  of  all  civil  and  military  officers 
who  had  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and  of  all  persons  still  resident  there 
possessed  of  shares  in  an  Indian  railway,  or  other  public  work,  to  the  value  of 
£2000,  and  of  all  proprietors  of  £1000  of  India  stock.  The  other  five  elected 
members  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  India,  or  must  have  been  engaged  for 
five  years  in  trading  or  exporting  manufactures  to  India,  and  were  to  be  elected 
respectively  by  the  parliamentary  constituencies  of  the  five  following  towns — 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glsisgow,  and  Belfast.  This  bill,  though 
denounced  by  one  member  ds  "a  sham,"  and  by  another  as  "dap-trap,"  was 
allowed  to  be  introduced  without  a  vote ;  but  when  during  the  Easter  recess, 
which  took  plaee  immediately  afterward,  its  provisions  had  been  fully  canvassed, 
it  began  to  appear  in  so  ridiculous  a  light  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  tlie 
ministry  who  had  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  introduce  it.  In  this  emergency  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  had  not  formed  part  of  the  last  ministry,  came  unexpectedly 
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to  the  rescue,  by  suggesting  that  the  house  should  not  proceed  by  bill,  but  by  ad. i858. 
a  series  of  resolutions  on  which  a  bill  more  acceptable  than  either  of  those  yet 
proposed  might  afterwards  be  founded.      Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  closed  with  the  Abandon- 
suggestion,  and  so  heartily,  that  he  was  even  willing  to  allow  the  resolutions  indLbm 
to  be  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  himself     This  mode  of  resigning  the  ^°*  ^ 
proper  business  of  government  to  a  private  member  being  however  disapproved, 
Mr.  Disraeli  undertook  the  task,  and  proposed  a  series  of  fourteen  propositions, 
to  be  discussed  separately,  in  order  that  those  rejected  might  be  thrown  aside, 
and  those  approved  might  form  the  groundwork  of  a  third  bill,  combining  all 
that  was  unobjectionable  in  the  other  two.     After  considerable  debate,  the  two 
first  resolutions,  the  one  declaring  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  transfer  of 
the  government  of  India  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  empowering  her  majesty 
to  commit  the  home  administration  to  one  of  her  responsible  ministers,  were 
adopted  without  a  division.      Here  however  the  discussion  was  arrested,  and 
the  whole  attention  both  of  parliament  and  the  country  was  turned  aside  from 
the  general  question  to  a  very  subordinate  one,  to  which  Lord  EUenborough 
had,  by  an  act  of  singular  indiscretion,  given  an  adventitious  importance. 

Lord  Canning,  in  contemplation  of  the  capture  of  Lucknow  by  the  LotdCan- 
commander-in-K^hief,  had  prepared  a  proclamation,  which  he  meant  to  issue  as  poaedpzo. 
soon  as  that  achievement  should  be  effected.  It  was  in  the  following  terms: —  inOudT* 
*'The  army  of  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  is  in  possession  of  Luck- 
now,  and  the  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  government^  whose  authority 
it  has  for  nine  months  rebelliously  defied  and  resisted.  This  resistance,  begun 
by  a  mutinous  soldiery,  has  found  support  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
of  the  province  of  Oude  at  large.  Many  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the 
British  government,  as  well  as  those  who  believed  themselves  aggrieved  by  it, 
have  joined  in  this  bad  cause,  and  have  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies  of 
the  state.  They  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  a  just  retributioa  The  capital  of  their  country  is  now  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  troops.  From  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  a  force 
which  nothing  can  withstand,  and  the  authority  of  the  government  will  be 
carried  into  every  comer  of  the  province.  Tlie  time  then  has  come  at  which 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  of  India  deems  it  right  to  make 
known  the  mode  in  which  the  British  government  will  deal  with  the  talookdars, 
chief  land-owners  of  Oude,  and  their  followers.  The  first  care  of  the  governor- 
general  will  be  to  reward  those  who  have  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  at 
a  time  when  the  authority  of  the  government  was  partially  overborne,  and  who 
have  proved  this  by  the  support  and  assistance  which  they  have  given  to 
British  officers.  Therefore,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  hereby 
declares  tbitt  Drigbiggei  Sing,  Rajah  of  Butrampoor;  Koolwunt  Sing,  Rajah  of 
Pudnaha;  Row  Hordea  Buksh  Sing,  of  Kutiaree;  Kashee  Pershad,  Talookdar 
of  Sissaindie ;  Zabr  Sing,  Zemindar  of  Gopal  Ghair ;  and  Chundee  LaJ,  Zemindar 
Vol.  m.  88S 
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AD.  1858,  of  Morson  (Baiswarali) — are  henceforward  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the 
land  which  they  held  when  Oude  came  under  British  rule,  subject  only  to  such 
PropoMd  moderate  assessment  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them ;  and  that  these  loyal  men 
tionin'o^de.will  be  furthcr  rewarded  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  upon  considera- 
tion of  their  merits  and  their  position  the  governor-general  shall  determine. 
A  proportionate  measure  of  reward  and  honour,  according  to  their  deserts, 
will  be  conferred  upon  others  in  whose  favour  like  claims  may  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government.  The  governor-general  further  proclaims 
to  the  people  of  Oude,  that  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions  the  proprietary 
light  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to  t^e  British  government,  which 
will  dispose  of  that  right  in  such  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting.  To  those 
talookdars,  cliiefs,  and  landowners,  with  their  followers,  who  shall  make 
immediate  submission  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  Oude,  surrendering  their 
arms  and  obeying  his  orders,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general 
promises  that  their  lives  and  honour  shall  be  safe,  provided  that  their  hands 
are  not  stained  vrith  English  blood,  murderously  shed.  But  as  regards  any 
further  indulgence  which  may  be  extended  to  them,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  may  hereafter  be  placed,  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  government.  As  participation  in  the  murder 
of  English  women  will  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  firom  all  mercy,  so 
will  those  who  have  protected  English  lives  be  entitled  to  consideration  and 
leniency."  x 

Lenient  When  Lord  Canning  drew  up  this  proclamation  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie 

poa^i^'^  change  of  ministry,  and  had  not  received  a  despatch  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  through  the  secret  committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  and  in  which 
the  views  of  the  new  government  as  to  any  amnesty  which  might  be  granted 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt  were  fully  explained.  This  despatch, 
dated  24th  March,  1858,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  Lucknow  had  been 
captured,  and  that  the  Indian  government  might  in  consequence  deem  them- 
selves ''sufficiently  strong  to  be  enabled  to  act  towards  the  people  with  the 
generosity  as  well  as  the  justice  which  are  congenial  to  the  British  character/' 
proceeded  as  follows : — '*  Crimes  have  been  committed  against  us  which  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  forgive  ;  and  some  large  exceptions  there  must  be  of  the  persons 
guilty  of  such  crimes  from  any  act  of  amnesty  which  could  be  granted,  but  it 
must  be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  abhorrent  from  our  feelings  to  inflict 
the  extreme  penalty  which  the  law  might  strictly  award  upon  all  who  have 
swerved  from  their  allegiance.  To  us  it  appears  that  whenever  open  resistance 
shall  have  ceased,  it  would  be  prudent,  in  awarding  punishment,  rather  to 
follow  the  practice  which  prevails  after  the  conquest  of  a  country  which  has 
defended  itself  to  the  last  by  desperate  war,  than  that  which  may  perhaps  be 
lawfully  adopted  after  the  suppression  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  such  acts  always 
being  excepted  from  forgiveness  or  mitigation  of  punishment  as  have  exceeded 


ministen. 
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the  license  of  legitimate  hostilities."  After  several  other  passages  counseUiDg  a.d.  i858. 
leniency,  the  despatch  concluded  in  the  following  terms: — "In  carrying  these 
views  into  execution  you  may  meet  with  obstructions  from  those  who,  maddened 
by  the  scenes  they  have  witnessed,  may  desire  to  substitute  their  own  policy 
for  that  of  the  government;  but  persevere  firmly  in  doing  what  you  may  think 
right;  make  those  who  would  counteract  you  feel  that  you  are  resolved  to  rule, 
and  that  you  wiU  be  served  by  none  who  will  not  obey.  Acting  in  this  spirit 
you  may  rely  upon  an  unqualified  support. " 

The  account  given  in  a  previous  part  of  our  history  certainly  does  not  Lord  Eiien- 
exhibit  Lord  Ellenborough  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  office  of  governor-  reply  to  th« 
general  in  the  light  of  an  indulgent  ruler,  disposed  to  humour  the  prejudices  S^.*^* 
and  deal  lightly  with  the  delinquencies  of  the  natives  of  India.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  seen  him  hunting  out  treason  in  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  confiscating  their  territories 
and  treating  Gwalior  as  imperiously  as  if  he  had  conquered  it,  because  its  rulers 
had  presumed  to  thwart  his  wishes.  His  lordship's  moderation  and  leniency 
being  thus  new-born,  he  naturally  fostered  them  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  young 
convert,  and  hence  must  have  been  in  some  degree  shocked  when,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  sending  off  his  despatch,  he  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Lord 
Canning's  intended  proclamation,  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  instructions 
addressed  to  Sir  James  Outram,  as  the  chief  commissioner  of  Oude,  which 
plainly  showed  the  confiscation  of  proprietary  rights  in  that  country  was  to  be 
not  an  idle  threat,  but  an  actually  inflicted  penalty.  There  were  some  consi- 
derations which  might  have  induced  Lord  Ellenborough  to  pause  before  sitting 
down  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Canning  animadverting  on  his  proclamation  in 
the  severest  terms.  As  yet,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  issued  was  not  known, 
and  circumstances  might  occur  to  induce  a  change  in  its  terms,  or  even  prevent 
it  from  being  issued  at  aU,  It  was  moreover  obvious  from  the  instructions 
that  a  large  discretionary  power  was  to  be  vested  in  the  chief  commissioner ; 
and  it  might  have  been  charitably  inferred,  that  a  governor-general  whose 
chief  error  hitherto  was  alleged  to  be  undue  lenity,  would  be  able  to  give  some 
satisfactory  reason  for  having  apparently  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Either  overlooking  such  considerations,  or  deeming  them  beneath  his  notice, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  penned  a  new  despatch,  in  which  he  not 
only  denounced  the  proclamation  in  language  so  bitter  and  sarcastic  as  to  be 
almost  insulting,  but  spoke  of  the  talookdars  and  other  proprietors  of  Oude  as 
if  they  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  were  entitled  to  be  treated 
rather  as  patriots  than  as  rebels.  This  singular  despatch,  after  briefly  describing  hib  loiMdi 
the  contents  of  the  proclamation,  contains  such  passages  as  the  following:  ucationof 
**  We  cannot  but  express  to  you  our  apprehension  that  this  decree  pronouncing  *"~°*^**- 
the  disinherison  of  a  people,  will  throw  difficulties  almost  unsurmountable 
in  the  way  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace.    We  are  under  the  impression 
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A.D.  1858.  that  the  war  in  Oude  has  derived  much  of  its  popular  character  from  the 
rigorous  manner  in  which,  without  regard  to  what  the  landowners  had  become 
Lord  Ellen-  accustomcd  to  considcF  as  their  rights,  the  summary  settlement  had  in  a  large 
di»patcb.  portion  of  the  province  been  carried  out  by  your  officers.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
but  in  justice  consider  that  those  who  resist  our  authority  in  Oude  are  under 
very  different  circumstances  from  those  who  have  acted  against  us  in  provinces 
which  have  been  long  imder  our  government.  We  dethroned  the  King  of 
Oude,  and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  had 
been  subsequently  modified  by  another  treaty,  under  which,  had  it  been 
held  to  be  in  force,  the  course  we  adopted  could  not  have  been  lawfully  pursued ; 
but  we  held  that  it  was  not  in  force,  although  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been 
ratified  in  England,  as  regarded  the  provision  on  which  we  rely  for  our  justifi- 
cation, had  not  been  previously  made  known  to  the  King  of  Oude.  That 
sovereign  and  his  ancestors  had  been  uniformly  faithful  to  their  treaty  engage- 
ments with  us,  however  ill  they  may  have  governed  their  subjects.  They  had 
more  than  once  assisted  us  in  our  difficulties,  and  not  a  suspicion  had  ever 
been  entertained  of  any  hostile  disposition  on  their  part  towards  our  govern- 
ment. Suddenly  the  people  saw  their  king  taken  from  amongst  them,  and  our 
administration  substituted  for  his,  which,  however  bad,  was  at  least  native.  .  .  . 
We  must  admit  that  under  the  circumstances,  the  hostilities  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  Oude  have  rather  the  character  of  legitimate  war  than  that  of 
rebellion,  and  that  the  people  of  Oude  should  rather  be  regarded  with  indulgent 
consideration  than  made  the  objects  of  a  penalty  exceeding  in  extent  and  in 
severity  almost  any  which  has  been  recorded  in  history  as  inflicted  upon  a 
subdued  nation.  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
resistance,  have  excepted  a  few  persons  as  still  deserving  of  punishment,  but 
have,  with  a  generous  policy,  extended  their  clemency  to  the  great  body  of  the 
peopla  You  have  acted  upon  a  different  principle;  you  have  reserved  a  few  as 
deserving  of  special  favour,  and  you  have  struck  with  what  they  feel  as  the 
severest  punishment  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  precedents  from  which  you  have  departed  will  appear  to 
have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears  in 
the  precedent  you  have  made.  We  desire  that  you  will  mitigate  in  practice 
the  stringent  severity  of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have  issued  against  the 
landowners  of  Oude.  We  desire  to  see  British  authority  in  India  rest  upon  the 
willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people.  Tliere  cannot  be  contentment  when 
there  is  general  confiscation." 
conaequont  From  the  accouut  formerly  given  of  the  annexation  of  Oude,  it  will  be  seeu 
in  pariia-  that  Lord  Ellenborough  is  in  the  main  correct  in  what  he  says  on  the  subject, 
"^*'*  *  but  even  those  who  agree  with  him  in  opinion  may  be  permitted  to  question 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  giving  so  much  prominence  to  it  after  the  act 
which  it  condemns  was  done  beyond  recalL    In  his  description  of  the  nature 
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a,ncl  probable    effects   of  the  proclamation,  there  is  some  truth  with  much  a.d.  isss. 
exaggeration.     Fact  is  sacrificed  to  antithesis,  and  the  confiscation  directed 
stgainst  refractory  talookdars,  most  of  whom    had   acquired  their   lands  by 
intrigue  or  violence,  is  converted  into  a  blow  struck  at  *'  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country."    But  waiving  all  question  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
tills  despatch,  all  must  admit  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  its 
premature  publication,  inasmuch  as  its  natural  tendency  was  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  the  governor-general  at  a  most  critical  period,  and  encourage  rebellion 
by  the  hope  of  impunity.     At  all  events,  as  the  despatch  was  transmitted  Lord  eiimi- 
through  the  secret  committee,  and  was  consequently  known  only  to  a  few  sa^w8'»^ 
individuals,  who  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  1^"^. 
preposterous  than  to  place  it  in  the   hands   of  the  public  weeks  before  it  *t,  twigiui. 
could  reach  those  of  the  governor-general  himself     Yet  this  preposterous  thing 
had  taken  place  with  the  knowledge,  and  directly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Lord  EUenborough.     Great  was  the  indignation  felt  by  Lord  Cannings 
friends,  and  strong  the  disapprobation  expressed  by  men  of  all  parties  at 
this  most  discourteous  and  unstatesmanlike  proceeding.     The  first  effect  was  • 
to  put  the  ministry  on  their  defence.     Lord  EUenborough,  as  the  member  of 
the  cabinet  more  immediately  responsible,  kad  nothing  more  to  offer  than 
the  very  lame   excuse  that,  having   sent  a  copy  of  the  despatch   to   Lord 
GranviUe,  as  a  friend  of  Lord  Canning,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  former 
ministry,  he  deemed  it  only  fair  to  send  another  copy  at  the  same  time  to 
Mr.  Bright,  as  the  leader  of  another  political  party.     This  explanation,  which 
certainly  justified  the  suspicion  that  the  ministry,  under  a  consciousness  of 
numerical  weakness  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  endeavouring  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  their  despatch,  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  forestalled 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  when  consenting  to  lay  the  despatch  on  the  table,  volun- 
teered  the  statement  that  her  majesty's  government  ''disapproved  of   the 
policy  of  the  proclamation  in  every  sense."     Notice  was  immediately  given  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Cardwell  of  their  intention  to  bring  the  subject 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  motions  which,  amounting  to  a  direct 
censure   of   ministers,    would,   if  carried,  compel  them   to  resign.     In    this 
emergency,  Lord  EUenborough  endeavoured  to  save  his  colleagues  by  making 
a  victim  of  himself,  and  retired  from  office,  his  official  connection  with  the 
government  of  India  thus  coming  a  second  time  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

The  Whig  party,  anxious  to  regain  the  places  from  which  they  thought  a  ministerial 
that  a  political  combination  more  skilful  than  honourable  had  driven  them, 
refused  to  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Ellenborough's  retirement,  and  the  motions  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  were  persisted  in.  It  was  a  mere  party  struggle, 
and  ended  in  a  ministerial  triumph,  obtained  principally  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  despatches  from  India  at  the  very  time  when  the  debate  was 
proceeding.     From  these  despatches  it  appeared  that  the  proclamation,  before 
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A.D.  1658.  being  issued,  had  been  modified  in  substance,  and  would  be  still  more  modified 
in  practice,  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  by  Sir  James  Outram,  who,  on 
or^^ude  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  proclamation,  declared  his  "firm  conviction  that 
^^°*'^'    as  soon  as  the  cliiefs  and  talookdars  become  acquainted  with  the  determination 
of  the  government  to  confiscate  their  rights,  they  will  betake  themselves  at 
once  to  their  domains,  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  and  prolonged  resistance,' 
and  the  result  would  be  "  the  commencement  of  a  guerilla  war  for  the  extirpa- 
tion, root  and  branch,  of  this  class  of  men,  which  will  involve  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  Europeans  by  battle,  disease,  and  exposure."     To  this  opinion  the 
governor-general  yielded  so  far  as  to  introduce  the  following  additional  para- 
graph relative  to  the  landowners: — "To  those  of  them  who  shall  promptly 
come  forward,  and  give  to  the  chief  commissioner  their  support  in  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  this  indulgence  will  be  large,  and  the  governor-general  will  be 
ready  to  view  liberally  the  claims  which  they  may  thus  acquire  to  a  restitution 
of  their  former  rights."     In  consequence  of  the  new  information  furnished  by 
the  despatches,  the  motions  for  censure  could  not  be  maintained,  at  least  in  the 
•  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed.     Lord  Shaftesbury's  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had  indeed  been  already  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nine,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Cardwell,  which  was  still  under  discussion,  was  ultimately,  at  the  earnest 
New  act  for  rcqucst  of  many  of  its  pledged  supporter,  withdrawn.     Ministers  were  thus 
government  at  liberty  oucc  more  to  proceed  with  the  India  resolutions,  which,  after  they 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  modified,  were  embodied  in  a  bill,  which 
became  law  on  the  2d  of  August,  1858,  and  ranks  in  the  statute  book  under 
the  title  of  "  An  act  for  the  better  government  of  India  "  (2l8t  and  22d  Vict  a  1 06). 
Its  priiuripoi       This  act  consists  of  eighty-five  sections.     Its  main  object  is  to  transfer  the 

provisions.  .  ,  n  t  • 

government  of  India  fiom  the  Company  to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  it 
enacts  that  India  shall  be  governed  by  and  in  name  of  her  majesty,  through 
one  of  her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  assisted  by  a  council,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  and  to  be  styled  the  Council  of  India.  Of  these  fifteen  coun- 
cillors, who  are  all  to  hold  their  oflice  "  during  good  behaviour,"  eight  are  to  be 
nominated  by  her  majesty,  and  seven  to  be  elected,  on  the  first  election  only, 
by  the  existing  court  of  directors,  and  ever  after,  on  the  occasion  of  any  vacancy, 
by  the  council,  subject  always  to  this  proviso,  that  the  major  part  of  the  coundi, 
whether  nominated  or  elected,  shall  always,  with  the  exception  of  those  elected 
by  the  directors,  be  persons  "  who  shall  have  served  or  resided  in  India  for  ten 
years  at  least,"  and  ''  shall  not  have  left  India  more  than  ten  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  their  appointment."  The  secretary  of  state  for  India,  should 
he  be  a  fifth  one  appointed  by  her  majesty,  in  addition  to  the  present  four,  shall 
have  the  same  salary  as  they,  and  each  member  of  council  a  salary  of  £1 200, 
or  in  the  event  of  resignation  fi:om  infirmity  after  ten  years*  service,  a  retiring 
pension  of  £500 ;  all  such  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  India  Every 
order  or  communication  sent  to  India  shall  be  signed  by  one  of  the  principal 
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secretaries  of  state,  but  the  council  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  a.i).  isss. 
of  state   acting  for  India,  conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United 
Klingdom  in  relation  to  the  government  of  India  and  the  correspondence  with  Principal 

,  provisions 

India.  In  all  cases  where  a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise,  the  determination  of  the  new 
of  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be  final,  but-each  member  may  require  that  **his  betto'go-* 
opinion,  and  the  reasons  for  the  same,  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  pro-  ^^^^^ 
ceedinga''  Wherever  the  secretary  shall  act  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
the  majority,  he  shall  record  his  reasona  Communications  with  India>  or 
despatches  6rom  it,  which  would  formerly  have  been  addressed  to  the  secret 
committee,  may  still  be  marked  *' secret,"'  and  "not  be  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  council,  unless  the  secretary  of  state  shall  so  think  fit  and 
direct,"  but  all  other  communications  and  despatches  shall  be  submitted  to 
them.  In  r^ard  to  patronage,  all  appointments  hitherto  made  by  the 
directors  with  the  approbation  of  her  majesty,  shall  henceforth  be  made  by  her 
majesty,  by  warrant,  under  her  royal  sign-manual.  The  appointments  made 
in  India  continue  as  before.  Appointments  to  the  civil  service,  as  well  as 
cadetships  in  the  engineers  and  artillery,  shall  be  thrown  open  to  public  compe- 
tition, and  conferred  on  the  successful  candidates  in  the  order  of  proficiency. 
'*  Except  as  aforesaid,  all  persons  to  be  nominated  for  military  cadetships  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  members  of  council,  so  that  out 
of  seventeen  nominations,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  have  two,  and  each 
member  of  council  shall  have  one,"  but  each  nomination  shall  take  effect  only 
if  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  "  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  to  be  recommended  in  any  year  for  military  cadetships 
(other  than  cadetships  in  the  engineers  and  artillery),  shall  be  selected,  according 
to  such  regulations  as  the  secretary  of  state  in  council  may  from  time  to  time 
make  in  this  behalf,  from  among  the  sons  of  persons  who  have  served  in  India 
in  the  military  or  civil  services  of  her  majesty  or  of  the  East  India  Company." 
The  remaining  sections,  relating  to  transfer  of  property,  revenues^  existing 
establishments,  &c.,  need  not  be  specially  noticed. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  above  act,  her  majesty  in  council  caused  a  The  queen's 
proclamation  to  be  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  important  changes  ^on  to^^e 
introduced  by  it,  and  the  course  of  policy  which  it  was  her  desire  and  intention  J^^;^^ 
to  pursue.    It  was  addressed  to  the  princes,  chiefe,  and  people  of  India,  and  J^^^*^ 
was  published  with  some  degree  of  ceremony  by  the  governor-general  in  person 
at  Allahabad,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1858.     Considered  as  the  first  act  of 
government  exercised  directly  by  the  crown  in  the  British  Indian  empire,  it 
forms,  we  trust,  the  commencement  of  a  happier  era  than  any  yet  recorded  in 
Indian  annals.     For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  sound  and  liberal 
views  which  the  document  promulgates,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  firom  it  at 
some  length.     After  intimating  that  her  majesty  had,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  parliament,  resolved  ''  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  government  of  the 
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A.D.  1858.  territories  of  India^  heretofore  administered  in  trust  for  us  by  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,"  calling  upon  all  subjects  within  said  territories  to  bear 
Tha queen's  truc  allcgiancc,  Constituting  Viscount  Canning  "first  viceroy  and  governor- 
tion.  general,"  to  administer  the  government  "in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf,"  and 

confirming  all  persons  now  employed  in  the  Company's  service  in  several  oflSces, 
civil  and  military,  the  proclamation  proceeds  in  the  following  terms :  "  We  hereby 
announce  to  the  native  princes  of  India  that  all  treaties  and  engagements  made 
with  them,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
are  by  us  accepted,  and  will  be  scrupulously  maintained,  and  we  look  foi*  the 
like  observance  on  their  part.  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial 
possessions;  and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression  upon  our  dominions  or  our 
rights  to  be  attempted  with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no  encroachment  on  those 
Tiighte  of  of  others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honour  of  native  princes  as 
^oeetobe  OUT  own ;  and  we  desire  that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy  that 
"■'*°***^*  prosperity  and  that  social  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured  by  internal 
peace  and  good  government.  We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  our 
Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  us  to  all  our 
other  subjects,  and  those  obligations,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  fulfil.  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects. 
We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  in  any  wise 
favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their  religious  fiedth  or 
observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of 
the  law ;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority 
under  us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  religious  belief  or 
Qualified  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure.  And  it  is 
b^*^mitted  ^^  farther  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed, 
mi^t^offi^  be  freely  and  impartiallj''  admitted  to  offices  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which 
they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education,  ability  and  integrity,  duly  to  dis- 
charge. We  know,  and  respect  the  feelings  of  attachment  with  which  the 
natives  of  India  regard  the  lands  inherited  by  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
we  desire  to  protect  them  in  all  rights  connected  therewith,  subject  to  the 
equitable  demands  of  the  state,  and  we  will  that  generally  in  framing  and 
administering  the  law,  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages,  and 
customs  of  India.  We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have  been 
brought  upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men,  who  have  deceived  their 
countrymen  by  false  reports,  and  led  them  into  open  rebellion.  Our  power 
has  been  shown  by  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  in  the  field ;  we  desire  to 
show  our  mercy  by  pardoning  the  offences  of  those  who  have  been  thus  misled, 
but  who  desire  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty." 

On  the  subject  of  an  amnesty,  after  approving  and  confirming  all  that  Lord 
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Canning  had  promised  in  his  Oude  proclamation,  her  majesty  declares  as  a.d.  ism. 
follows: — '*  Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to  all  oflfenders,  save  and  except 
those  who  have  been  or  shall  be  convicted  of  having  directly  taken  part  in  the  ^i^^^. 
murder  of  British  subjects.  With  regard  to  such,  the  demands  of  justice  forbid 
the  exercise  of  mercy.  To  those  who  have  willingly  given  an  asylum  to 
xnui'derers,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  their  lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed;  but 
in  apportioning  the  penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration  will  be 
given  to  any  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  induced  to  throw  oflF 
their  allegiance ;  and  large  indulgence  will  be  shown  to  those  whose  crimes  may 
appear  to  have  originated  in  too  credulous  acceptance  of  the  false  reports 
circulated  by  designing  men.  To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  government 
^we  hereby  promise  unconditional  pardon,  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  all  offence 
against  ourselves,  our  crown,  and  dignity,  on  their  return  to  their  homes  and 
peaceful  pursuits.  It  is  our  royal  pleasure  that  these  terms  of  grace  and 
amnesty  should  be  extended  to  all  those  who  comply  with  these  conditions 
before  the  1st  day  of  January  next  When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
internal  tranquillity  shall  be  restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  the 
}>eaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote  works  of  public  utility  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  administer  its  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subjects 
therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our 
security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  the  God  of  all 
power  grant  to  us,  and  to  those  in  authority  under  us,  strength  to  carry  out 
these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of  our  people." 

This  excellent  proclamation  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  strong  impression, 
particularly  on  those  who,  having  taken  part  in  the  mutiny  merely  because 
they  imagined  that  it  was  destined  to  triumph,  must  have  been  anxious,  now 
when  they  saw  it  doomed  to  failure,  to  escape  firom  the  consequences.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  of  the  leaders  who  still  held  out,  either  because  they  could 
not  stoop  to  the  humiliation  of  accepting  pardon,  or  because  they  had  been 
guilty  of  atrocities  which  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  naturally 
employed  every  means  in  their  power  to  throw  discredit  on  the  proclamation, 
and  thus  check  the  threatened  desertion  of  their  followera     The  most  sinerular  The  Begum 

of  Oude'8 

attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Begum  of  Oude,  who,  acting  in  the  name  i«piy  totho 
of  her  son,  whom  she  had  induced  the  rebels  of  that  province  to  recognize  as  tion. 
their  sovereign,  issued  a  formal  answer  to  the  proclamation,  and  dissecting  it 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  laboured  to  show  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  any  of  the  promises  contained  in  it  As  a  specimen  of  tlie  kind  of  reasoning 
employed,  and  of  the  delusions  and  grievances  which  probably  originated  and 
certainly  fostered  the  mutiny,  the  following  criticism  on  the  portion  of  the 
proclamation  which  refers  to  religion,  is  not  unworthy  of  quotation : — "  In  the 
proclamation,"  says  the  begum,  a  bigoted  Mahometan,  ''  it  is  written  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  true,  but  no  other  creed  will  suffer  oppression,  and  that 
Vol.  III.  284 
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A.D.  1858.  the  laws  will  be  observed  towards   alL     What   has  the  administration    of 


justice  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  religion?  That  religion  is  true 
which  acknowledges  one  God  and  knows  no  other.  Where  there  are  three 
gods  in  a  religion,  neither  Mussulmans  nor  Hindoos — nay,  not  even  Jews, 
sun-worshippers  or  fire-worshippers — can  believe  it  to  be  true.  To  eat  pigs  and 
drink  wine,  to  bite  greased  cartridges,  and  to  mix  pigs'  fat  with  flour  and 
sweetmeats,  to  destroy  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  temples  on  pretence  of  making 
roads,  to  build  churches,  to  send  dergjrmen  into  the  streets  and  alleys  to  preach 
the  Christian  religion,  to  institute  English  schools,  and  pay  people  a  monthly 
stipend  for  learning  the  English  sciences,  while  the  places  of  worship  of  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  are  to  this  day  entirely  neglected,  with  all  this,  how  can  the 
people  believe  that  religion  will  not  be  interfered  with  ?  The  rebellion  began 
with  religion,  and  for  it  millions  of  men  have  been  killed.  Let  not  our  sabjects 
be  deceived ;  thousands  were  deprived  of  their  religion  in  the  north-west,  and 
thousands  were  hanged  rather  than  abandon  their  religion." 
ix>id  Clyde's  The  commander-in-chief,  now  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord 
tira.  ^  Clyde,  after  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  of  reading  the  queen's  proclamation, 
crossed  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad  on  the  2d  of  November,  1858,  and  proceeded 
northward  to  join  his  head-quarters  at  Fertabghur,  a  town  of  Oude,  about 
twenty-five  miles  distant.  It  would  be  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  his  subsequent 
operations  as  a  campaign,  for  the  rebels  no  longer  kept  the  field,  and  were  able 
to  do  no  more  than  keep  up  a  desultory  warfare,  confined  mostly  to  the  districts 
where  refi*actory  chiefs,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  forts  or  the  number  of 
their  retainers,  still  kept  up  a  show  of  resistance.  The  nature  of  the  task  still 
to  be  peiformed  may  be  inferred  from  a  proclamation  which  had  been  issued  on 
the  26th  of  October,  in  which  the  commander-in-chief  announced  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Oude  that  he  was  coming  ''  to  enforce  the  law."  '*  In  order  to  effect 
this  without  danger  to  life  and  property,  resistance  must  cease  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  most  exact  discipline  will  be  preserved  in  the  camps  and  on 
the  march,  and  where  there  is  no  resistance,  houses  and  crops  will  be  spared, 
and  no  plundering  allowed  in  the  towns  and  villagea  But  wherever  there  is 
resistance,  or  even  a  single  shot  fired  against  the  troops,  the  inhabitants  must 
expect  to  incur  the  fate  they  have  brought  on  themselves.  Their  houses  will 
be  plundered  and  their  villages  burned.  This  proclamation  includes  all  ranks 
of  the  people,  from  the  talookdars  to  the  poorest  ryots.  The  commander-in- 
chief  invites  all  the  well-disposed  to  remain  in  their  towns  and  villages,  wliere 
they  will  be  sure  of  his  protection  against  all  violence." 
His  military        Pi*eceded  by  this  proclamation,  and  the  far  more  important  one  issued  by 

moTements.      , 

the  queen,  Jjord  Clyde  commenced  his  first  direct  attempt  at  pacification  with 
the  Rajah  of  Amethie,  who  possessed,  like  most  of  the  Oude  chie&,  a  mud  fort 
in  the  midst  of  jungle,  and  was"  reported  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  force 
estimated  at  20,000  men,  with  a  large  number  of  guns.     There  would  not  have 
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been  much  difficulty  in  knocking  the  place  about  his  ears  and  putting  his  a.d.  isse: 
rabble  force  to  flight,  but  as  this  might  have  cost  many  British  lives,  and 
pacification  was  now  the  order  of  the  day,  communications  had  been  opened 
with  the  rajah,  and  a  day  had  been  fixed  on  which  he  was  to  declare  for  or  surrenderof 
against  surrender.  On  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  force  was  within  three  Amethie. 
miles  of  Amethie,  the  outposts  considerably  in  advance  were  fired  upon,  and 
the  grass-cutters  rushed  back,  shouting  ''The  enemy!"  It  was  a  false  alarm, 
for  in  the  evening  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  rajah  to  express  regret 
for  the  firing,  and  account  for  it  by  representing  that  it  had  been  done 
without  his  orders  by  the  sepoys,  whom  he  was  unable  to  controL  He  would 
willingly,  he  said,  make  his  submission,  and  surrender  all  his  guns,  but  his 
power  over  the  troops  was  limited  to  his  own  infantry.  Lord  Clyde,  not  * 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  left  the  rajah  the  alternative  of  surrender  or 
bombardment  on  the  following  day.  This  alternative  at  once  decided  tlie 
wily  chief,  who  stole  out  of  his  fort  during  the  night,  and  sent  word  that  he 
would  next  morning  enter  the  camp.  He  did  so,  and  thus  secured  the  safety 
of  his  person  and  his  property,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
played  a  trick.  After  his  departure,  doubtless  by  previous  concert,  the  sepoys 
had  marched  off,  and  when  the  fort  was  entered,  it  was  found  to  contain  only 
about  3000  matchlock-men,  the  rajah's  own  retainers,  and  a  few  old  guns, 
instead  of  the  thirty  which  he  was  known  to  possess,  and  was  bound  to 
surrender.  Several  of  those  missing  were  afterwards  found  hidden  in  the 
jungle. 

Having  dismantled  the  fort  and  cleared  the  jungle  as  far  as  possible,  Lord  capture  of 
Clyde  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Shunkerpoor,  another  mud  fort  of  vaunted  poor, 
strength,  belonging  to  a  powerful  chief  of  the  name  of  Bene  Madhoo,  who  was 
reported  to  have  added  to  his  troops  by  receiving  the  fugitive  sepoys  fi"om 
Amethie.  During  the  march  a  vakeel  arrived  from  the  chief,  asking  what 
terms  would  be  given.  The  answer  was,  that  his  excellency  would  not  treat 
with  a  rebel,  but  that  clemency  might  be  expected  on  surrender.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  characteristic  letter  was  received,  not  from  Bene  Madhoo  himself,  but 
his  son,  who  wrote  as  follows: — "If  the  government  will  continue  the  settle- 
ment with  me,  I  will  turn  out  my  father.  He  is  on  the  part  of  Brijeis  Kuddr 
(the  puppet-king),  but  I  am  loyal  to  the  British  government,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  ruined  for  my  father's  sake."  The  obvious  design  of  this  proposal, 
probably  concocted  between  the  father  and  the  son,  was  to  allow  the  former  to 
continue  in  his  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  elude  the  forfeiture,  which  • 
would  deprive  the  latter  of  the  succession  to  his  estates.  No  notice  therefore 
was  taken  of  it,  and  the  march  upon  Shunkerpoor  was  continued.  On  the 
15th  the  force  with  Lord  Clyde  arrived  at  Pechwarra,  three  miles  south-east 
of  Bene  Madhoo's  stronghold,  while  a  separate  detachment  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant  moved  upon  it  from  the  north-west  by  the  Roy  Bareilly  road     The  wily 
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A.D.  1858.  rebel  chief,  thus  in  danger  of  being  hemmed  in,  outwitted  his  assailants,  and 
moved  off  in  the  dark  with  all  his  troops,  guns,  treasure,  and  baggage.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  fort  and  entrenched  camp  were  entered,  only  a  few  old 
men,  priests,  and  fakirs,  some  gun  bullocks,  and  a  mad  elephant  were  found. 
Bene  Madhoo,  when  next  heard  of,  was  at  a  place  called  Poorwa,  from  which, 
with  strange  effrontery,  he  sent  a  vakeel  to  ask  what  terms  he  might  now 
expect. 

P^i™»**«'  After  the  evacuation  of  Shunkerpoor,  the  force  which  had  been  combined 

Bene  Mad-  ^ 

hoo,  chief    for  the  purpose  of  moving  upon  it  was  broken  up.    Sir  Hope  Grant  proceeded 
poor.  northwards  across  the  Qogra  into  the  Gorruckpoor  district,  and  a  detachment 

from  Lucknow  moved  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Fyzabad,  while  Colonel  Eve- 
lagh,  at  the  head  of  another  detachment,  was  instructed  to  follow  Bene  Madhoo, 
and  not  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment  Lord  Clyde,  keeping  the  same  object 
in  view,  reached  Roy  Bareilly  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  starting  again  on 
the  following  day,  crossed  the  Sye  at  Keenpoor.  On  the  22d  Bene  Madhoo 
was  reported  to  be  at  Doundeakira^  a  place  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  twenty-eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cawnpoor,  and  belonging  to  a 
zemindar  of  the  name  of  Ram  Bux,  who  had  acquired  an  in&mous  notoriety 
by  the  murder  of  seveiul  of  the  Cawnpoor  fugitives  Here  it  was  hoped  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  attack  were  so  complete  as  to  bring  the  rebels  to  bay, 
and  make  their  escape  impossible,  but  though  an  encounter  did  take  place,  and 
Ram  Bux's  stronghold  was  captured,  it  proved  a  barren  conquest,  as  Bene 
Madhoo  had  again  disappeared  with  most  of  his  troops  and  all  his  treasure. 
For  some  days  nothing  was  heard  of  his  movements,  and  Lord  Clyde  made 
several  marches  which  brought  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow.  Here 
Mr.  Montgomery,  whom  we  formerly  saw  doing  good  service  in  the  Punjab, 
had  become  chief  commissioner  in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Outram,  who  had 
been  called  to  a  seat  in  the  governor -generals  council  Under  him  the 
pacification  of  the  country  was  making  satisfactory  progress,  numerous  chiefs 
daily  coming  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  queen  s 
proclamation. 
Hi«  vewatiie  After  a  halt  of  several  days,  during  which  the  force  had  encamped  at  Bunnee, 
and  hair-  ou  the  Ca wnpoor  road.  Lord  Clyde  again  took  the  field,  and  marched  north-east 
escapes.  about  twcnty  miles  to  Newabgunge,  on  the  road  to  Fyzabad,  Here  on  the  6th  of 
December  tidings  were  obtained  of  Bene  Madhoo,  who  was  reported  by  the 
spies  to  be  not  more  than  twenty  miles  off,  at  a  place  on  the  Gogra,  caDed 
Beyram  Ghat.  Thither  accordingly  a  forced  march  was  made,  while  Lord 
Clyde  himself,  leaving  the  infantry  in  charge  of  Brigadier  Horseford,  puslied  on 
for  the  ghat  at  full  gallop  with  a  body  of  cavalry  and  four  horse-artillery  guns. 
It  was  only  to  experience  the  old  disappointment.  Bene  Madhoo  with  his  rebels 
had  just  crossed  and  taken  all  the  boats  along  with  him.  After  halting  on  the 
7th  for  the  infantry,  and  leaving  a  detachment  at  Beyram  Ghat  to  protect  the 
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engineers  under  Colonel  Hames  while  forming  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  commander-  a.d.  ms. 

irx-chief  again  took  the  road  to  Fyzabad,  and  reached  it  on  the  10th.    His  object 

>vas  to  avoid  the  delay  which  would  have  been  necessary  in  waiting  till  a 

l>ridge  was  thrown  over  the  Gogra.     He  accordingly  crossed  by  the  bridge  at 

Fyzabad,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  combined 

movement  which  had  been  previously  arranged.     Sir  Hope  Grant  had  crossed 

the  Gogra  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  after  encountering  and  defeating  a 

large  body  of  insurgents  under  the  Rajah  of  Gonda,  and  occupying  that  place, 

had  advanced  to  Secrora,  which  is  only  fifteen   miles  east  of  Beyram  Ghat. 

He  was  thus  in  the  rear  of  Bene  Madhoo,  and  in  co-operation  with  Lord  Clyde,  Bene  Mad- 

ijvould  have  placed  him  between  two  fires,  had  not  the  wily  chief  scented  out 

the  danger  and  fled  before  he  was  entangled.     An  important  object  however 

had  now  been  gained.     The  frontier  of  Rohilcund,  from  which  the  rebels  had 

been  driven  into  Gude,  was  carefully  guarded,  the  most  practicable  passages  of 

the   Gogra   were  secured,  and  thus  the  west,  south,  and  east  being  barred 

against  the  rebels,  now  massed  together  within  a  comparatively  narrow  space, 

nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  fight  or  retire  by  their  only  remaining  outlet 

into  the  marshes  of  Nepaul.  In  either  case  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable — 

in  the  former  by  the  sword,  in  the  latter  by  the  malaria  of  the  Terai,  which  at 

certain  seasons  rages  like  a  pestilence.     The  subsequent  movements,  and  the 

result,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Lord  Clyde's  despatch: — 

"On  the  23d  (December)  I  left  Bareytch,  passed  Nanpara  on  the  26th,  and  Thewbei* 
after  marching  twenty  miles  on  that  day,  attacked  a  considerable  body  of  rebels  the  fkt>ntier 
at  Burgidia.     Their  left  flank  was  turned.     They  fled  after  making  a  slight  TemJtf 
resistance,  and  were  pursued  until  nightfall,  leaving  their  guns  in  our  hands.  ^®p»^- 
On  the  27th  the  force  marched  on  the  fort  of  Musjidia.     This  place  was  taken 
after  three  hours  of  vertical  fire  from  two  mortars,  and  a  cannonade  firom  an 
eighteen-pounder  and  an  eight-inch  howitzer,  the  infantiy  being  carefuUj'  laid 
out  to  command  the  enemy's  embrasures  and  parapets.     I  have  much  satisfac- 
tion in  dwelling  on  the  manner  in  which  the  fort  was  captured,  with  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  loss  to  the  troops  engaged.     The  chief  engineer,  Colonel 
Hames,  RE ,  has  reported  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  as  respects  artificial 
defences  that  he  has  seen  in  India.     But,  like  all  the  others,  it  was  without 
bomb-proof  cover,  and  consequently  fell  easily  into  our  hands  after  a  few  hours 
of  well-directed  fire.     On  the  29th  the  troops  returned  to  Nanpara,  made  a 
forced  march  on  the  night  of  the  30th  to  the  vicinity  of  Bankee,  where  the 
enemy  had  loitered  under  the  Nana.     He  was  surprised  and  attacked  with 
great  vigour,  driven  through    a  jungle  which  he  attempted   to  defend,  and 
finally  into  and  across  the  Raptee,  the  7th  hussars  entering  that  river  with  the 
fugitivea     Tlie  next  day  it  was  reported  that  all  the  bodies  of  rebels  which  oud6  cleared 
had  been  retreating  before  us  from  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Beyram  Ghat,  had 
either  surrendered  or  passed  the  Nepaul  frontier.     In  these  various  aflairs 
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A.D.1858.  eighteen  guns  fell  into  our  handa  In  the  meantime,  Brigadier  Rowcroft 
attacked  Toolosepoor  on  the  23d  December,  driving  Bala  Row  from  that  point 
Revolt  in  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  taking  two  guna  Sir  Hope  Grant  was 
giiiahed.  alanned  about  his  flank  being  turned  to  the  eastward,  and  to  the  north  of 
Gorruckpoor.  Acting  according  to  his  instructions,  and  with  great  judgment, 
he  made  that  point  absolutely  safe  before  renewing  his  attack  on  Bala  Row. 
That  being  done,  he  advanced  through  the  jungles  on  that  leader,  and  took 
fifteen  guns  from  him,  almost  without  the  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  the  latter  dispersing  and  seeking  refuge  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  Bala 
Row  fleeing  into  the  interior,  as  the  Nana  his  brother  had  done  before  him. 
Thus  has  the  contest  in  Oude  been  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  resistance  of 
1 50,000  armed  men  been  subdued  with  a  very  moderate  loss  to  her  majesty's 
troops,  and  the  most  merciful  forbearance  towards  the  misguided  enemy." 

The  rebels  of  Oude  having  thus  been  forced  to  quit  the  field  and  hide  them- 
selves in  the  pestilential  morasses  of  Nepaul,  where  a  vengeance  not  le&s  certain 
nor  less  fatal  than  that  of  the  sword  would  inevitably  overtake  them,  the 
mutiny  was  virtually  at  an  end.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  perfect  tranquillity 
had  not  been  restored.  In  several  districts  bands  of  rebels  kept  up  at  least  a 
show  of  resistance,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  their  movements 
gave  infinite  trouble  to  the  various  detachments  sent  out  against  them.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  task  of  dispersing  them,  though  difiScult, 
would  ere  long  be  eflTectually  accomplished,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  by 
the  authorities,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  to  assume  the  complete  suppression 
of  the  mutiny  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  attest  it  by  some  form  of  public 
Public  re-  acknowledgment.  At  home  this  acknowledgment  was  made  in  a  manner 
themppwe-  bccomiug  a  Christian  nation,  by  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  special  "thanks- 
m^iJiy!***  gi^Jig  *o  Almighty  God  for  the  constant  and  signal  successes  obtained  by  the 
troops  of  her  majesty,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  force  serving  in  India,  whereby 
the  late  sanguinary  mutiny  and  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in  that  country 
hath  been  eflfectually  suppressed,  and  the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  order,  and 
peace  are  restored  to  her  majesty's  subjects  in  the  East."  In  India,  where  the 
difiference  of  circumstances  made  a  similar  mode  of  national  acknowledgment 
impracticable,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  adopt  a  less  solemn  and  more  osten- 
tatious procedure,  which,  while  it  proclaimed  leniency  toward  those  who  had 
incurred  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  provided  they  returned  forthwith  to  their  allegi- 
ance, gave  due  honour  and  reward  to  those  whose  fidelity  had  remained 
unshaken.  The  King  of  Delhi,  though  he  had,  in  consequence  of  the  promise 
given,  escaped  the  capital  punishment  which  he  deserved,  was  expiating  his 
crimes  as  a  transported  convict;  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  after  the  perpetration  of 
a  horrid  massacre,  had  perished  in  battle;  Tantia  Topee,  who  had  acted  as  the 
right-hand  man  of  Nana  Sahib,  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treachery  on  the 
gallows,  and  a  similar  fate  was  awaiting  Khan  Bahadur  Khan  of  Bareilly,  the 
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wretcb  who,  with  a  horrid  mimicry  of  the  forms  of  justice,  had  in  cold  blood  a.d.  1859. 
put  two  European  judges  to  death.     Not  only  might  justice  now  be  tempered 
with  mercy,  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  those  who  had  under  trying  circum- 
stances proved  their  fidelity  might  fairly  expect  a  reward.     Accordingly  the  G»nd 
governor-general,  starting  from  Calcutta  on  the  12th  of  October,  1859,  com-  cawnpoor 
menced  a  tour  through  the  provinces,  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  royal  progress, 
holding  durbars  or  levees  at  the  principal  stations  through  which  he  passed, 
assembling  the  chiefs,  and  with  a  display  of  magnificence  well  fitted  to  captivate 
the  oriental  mind,  bestowing  dresses  of  honour  and  other  ornaments  on  those 
whose  services  during  the  mutiny  were  deemed  worthy  of  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment.    It  would  scarcely  accord  with  the  dignity  of  history  to  follow  Lord 
Canning  throughout  this  tour,  and  detail  the  proceedings  at  the  difierent  places 
where  his  levees  were  held     It  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid 
scene  exhibited  at  Cawnpoor  on  Sd  November,  1859',  where  his  lordship,  when 
he  had  with  his  own  hands  hung  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  Rewah  rajah. 


*  Extract  from  letter  of  Timeg  correspondent, 
dated  Oiwnpoor,  4tb  November,  1869 :~"  The  dur- 
bar yesterday  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The 
effect  of  the  great  variety  of  ooetumes  and  the  bril- 
liant oolonrs  mnged  round  the  tent  wan  Tery  striking. 
The  swell  r^jah  of  the  day  was  he  of  Bewah.  He  had 
a  chair  on  the  right  hand  of  the  viceroy,  and  he  fully 
came  up  in  appearance  to  one's  idea  of  a  native  n^ah. 
He  is  a  big,  burly  man,  of  tall  stature,  with  a  heavy, 
grossly  senaual  face  and  yellow  complexion.  His 
hands,  fist  and  shapeless,  were  covered  with  dazzling 
rings.  He  wore  a  light  yellow  tunic,  with  a  black 
and  white  eoarf,  that  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  boa* 
constriotor'B  skin.  On  his  head  was  a  handsome 
towering  cap,  composed  entirely  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
which  evidently  made  an  inclination  of  the  head 
difficult.  On  his  right  sat  Mr.  Cecil  Beadon,  the 
home  ai^  foreign  secretary,  who  at  a  distance  is  very 
like  Mr.  Bdmondstone.  On  his  right  sat  the  Benaree 
nyah,  who  was  very  quietly  dressed,  having  merely 
a  neat  white  shawl  turbim ;  he  is  a  very  ordinary- 
looking  baniah-like  man.  On  his  right  sat  the  Chik- 
aree  njtkht  an  elderly,  but  rather  striking  looking 
man,  with  a  good  face,  and  dressed  generally  in  red 
garments.  There  were  besides  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred n^ahs,  great  and  small,  and  their  brothers  or 
ministers,  not  two  of  whom  were  similarly  dressed. 

"The  hour  fixed  for  the  durbar  was  two  o'clock,  and 
by  that  time  all  were  in  their  seats;  a  passage  tent, 
lined  with  the  grenadier  company  of  the  35th  regi- 
ment as  a  guard  of  honour,  led  to  the  durbar  tent, 
which  is  simply  a  very  fine  double-poled  tent  lined 
with  yeUow.  In  the  centre  of  the  farther  side  from 
the  entrance  was  Lord  Canning's  chair,  and  on  his 
right  were  all  the  n^ahs;  on  his  left  was  the  chair  of 
the  commander-in-chief;  on  his  left  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespear;  then  came  Generals  Birch  and  Mansfield, 
Colonels  Becher  and  Stuart,  and  behind  them  the 
governor-general  and  chiefs  staff;  then  farther  to 
the  left  was  a  flock  of  black  coats,  and  on  their  left 
the  military,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  about 


200.  Very  shortly  after  two  o'clock  the  words 
'Attention,'  'Shoulder  arms,'  and  then  'Present 
'  arms,'  announced  that  the  viceroy  was  passing  through 
the  entrance  tent,  and  presently,  preceded  by  his 
chief  seoretaxies  of  state  and  aides-de^samp,  he  en- 
tered, the  round  of  guns  outside  announcing  it.  The 
assembly  rose  on  his  entrance,  and  remained  stand- 
ing till  he  sat  down.  Then  came  the  presentations 
of  the  ngahs.  Mr.  Beadon  took  the  big  ones,  and 
Mr.  Simpson  the  small  fry.  Each  rajah  had  evid- 
ently been  thoroughly  drilled  how  he  was  to  make 
an  obeisance,  which  act  was  accompanied  in  every 
case  with  a  nnzsur,  and  which  was  also  in  each  caee^ 
after  being  touched  by  the  vice-regal  hand,  taken 
from  the  officer  by  the  people  of  the  Tosha  Khana 
department. 

*'  Then  came  the  presentation  of  khelats.  The  prin- 
cipal n^ahs  had  chains  fsstened  on  their  necks,  but 
only  to  one,  the  Rewah  rajah,  was  this  done  by  Lord 
Canning  personally.  To  give  him  his  chain  his  lord- 
ship rose  and  passed  it  round  his  neck.  The  others 
had  their  collars  of  honour  put  on  by  the  secretaries. 
Lord  Canning  merely  touching  each  chain  when  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Rewah  ngah, 
the  Benares  r%}ah,  and  the  Chikaree  n^^  ^ore  each 
addressed  by  Lord  Canning  in  English  on  their  khe- 
lats being  given  them,  but  to  the  Chikaree  rsjah  a 
great  honour  was  paid,  for,  after  saying  a  few  words 
to  him.  Lord  Canning,  turning  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  on  being  addressed  immediately  stood 
up,  the  whole  of  the  English  officers  present  standing 
also,  said,  '  Lord  Clyde,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  no- 
tice the  conduct  of  tliis  brave  man,  who  showed 
marked  devotion  to  the  British  cause  by  acting  on 
the  offensive  against  the  rebels  of  his  own  accord, 
and  when  besieged  in  a  fort,  refused  to  give  up  a 
British  officer,  offering  his  own  son  as  a  hostage  in- 
stead j  and  I  trust,'  said  Lord  Canning,  'that  every 
officer  of  the  queen  now  present  will  remember  this, 
and  should  they  ever  come  in  contact  with  this  rajah, 
act  accordingly.' " 
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AD.  —    specially  eulogized  the  Chikaree  rajah  for  his  marked  devotion  to  the  British 
cause,  in  having  not  only  borne  arms  against  the  rebels,  but  offered  his  son  as 
a  hostage  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  British  officer. 
Wonderful  In  looking  back  upon  the  whole  course  of  events  recorded  in  these  volimies, 

riM  ftiid 

progress  m  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration.  At  first  a  small 
indiait  Za-  body  of  mcrchaut  adventm-ers,  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  obtain  a  share 
^*™  in  what  was  known  to  be  a  lucrative  trade,  contribute  their  capital  and  send 

out  a  few  ships  of  moderate  burden  to  the  eastern  seas  by  way  of  experiment. 
Some  of  the  ships  are  wrecked,  and  others  fall  into  the  hands  of  enemies  who 
plunder  or  destroy  them.  A  few  are  more  fortunate,  and  return  laden  with 
cargoes  so  valuable  as  to  compensate  for  other  losses  and  stimulate  to  new 
exertions.  For  a  time  the  continent  of  India  is  in  a  great  measure  overlooked, 
and  the  main  exertions  are  directed  to  the  Peraian  Gulf  and  the  spice  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  former  direction  the  returns,  though  increased 
by  the  very  discreditable  practice  of  seizing  and  pillaging  native  ships,  prove 
unsatisfactory;  in  the  latter  direction  Dutch  jealousy  presents  insuperable 
obstacles,  and  the  long-cherished  idea  of  a  spice  ti-ade  is  all  but  abandoned. 
India  now  begins  to  attmct  more  attention,  and  in  addition  to  a  few  places  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  where  pepper  formed  the  staple  article  of  export,  other 
localities  are  selected,  particularly  on  the  Coromaiidel  coast,  and  northwards 
towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Aoquirition         Hithcrto  all  the  factories   established   in  India  were  held    by  the   most 

ofBomUajT  ,  ^  .... 

and  change  prccanous  teuurc.  Tlie  property  in  the  soil  remained  with  the  native  princes, 
o  po  cy.  ^i^Qgg  protection,  though  purchased  by  much  fawning  and  many  costly 
presents,  was  not  unfrequently  withdrawn,  as  often  as  the  pillage  of  a  factory 
promised  to  be  more  profitable  than  its  tribute.  In  one  quarter,  however,  the 
tenure  was  of  a  different  and  more  satisfactory  nature.  The  island  of  Bombay, 
possessing  the  best  harbour  in  India,  had  passed  to  the  British  crown  as  part 
of  the  dowry  of  the  Portuguese  princess  who  became  the  wife  of  Cliarles  IL 
At  first  there  was  room  to  doubt  whether  tliis  acquisition  was  to  promote  or 
to  damage  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Company.  Prerogative  pushed  to 
its  utmost  limits  was  then  the  favourite  policy  of  government,  which  accord- 
ingly began  to  exercise  its  new  sovereignty  in  the  East  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  set  the  Company  s  chaii^ered  privileges  at  nought.  Complaint  and 
recrimination  of  course  ensued,  and  the  results  threatened  to  be  disastrous, 
when  government  made  the  happy  discovery  that  the  possession  of  Bombay, 
instead  of  being  a  gain,  was  annually  entailing  a  heavy  loss.  This  was  one  of 
the  last  evils  which  a  court  so  needy  and  avaricious  as  that  of  Charles  IL  could 
endure,  and  little  difficulty  therefore  was  felt  in  concluding  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Company  entered  into  possession  of  Bombay  with  all  its  burdens. 
This  was  a  new  and  important  step  in  advance.  Previously  they  were  only 
traders  existing  by  the  sufferance  of  the  native  powers;  now  they  too   'Wert  ^ 
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sovereigns,  and  lajring  aside  the  abject  fonns  of  address  with  which  they  had   a.d.  - 

been  accustomed  to  approach  native  princes,  began  to  use  a  more  dignified 

language,  and  act  in  a  bolder  spirit.     The  profits  of  trade  had  hitherto  satisfied  stiuggies  r<>r 

them,  but  they  now  talked  of  revenue  from  territory,  and  gave  their  servants  ^tiTF^fce. 

to  understand  that  they  expected  it  to  form  an  important  item  in  their  future 

returns.     The  idea  was  never  after  lost  sight  of,  and  the  aims  of  tlie  Company 

became  visibly  enlarged.     They  would  no  longer  exist  by  sufferance,  and  began 

to  familiarize  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  conquest.     It  was  not  long  before 

full  scope  was  found  for  this  warlike  temperament     Not  merely  had  they  to 

repel  aggression  on  the  part  of  native  rulers;  but  a  great  European  power, 

which  had  settled  on  the  east  coast^  had  engaged  in  a  vast  scheme  of  ambition, 

.  wliich,  if  realized,  would  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence  annihilate  British 

interests  in  India.     The  collision  with  France  thus  rendered  inevitable,  led  to 

a  desperate  struggle,  in  which,  after  various  alternations  of  success,  Fmnce  was 

obliged  to  succumb.     Meanwhile   a  war  fraught  with   still  more  important 

consequences  had  commenced  in  another  quarter.     The  atrocity  of  the  Black 

Hole  of  Calcutta  had  been  perpetrated,  and  Clive,  who  marched  to  avenge  it, 

had,  in  return  for  dethroning  one  ruler  and  placing  another  upon  the  throne, 

obtained   for  the  Company  an  absolute  control  over  the  revenues  of  the 

immense  and  populous  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  with  full  right 

to  appropriate  them  to  their   own   use,   subject  only  to   certain   stipulated 

payments.     This  grant  of  the  dewannee  was  properly,  as  its  name  implies,  only 

one  of  revenue,  but  revenue  generally  suffices  to  make  its  possessor  master  of 

all  the  other  rights  of  property,  and  accordingly  the  Company  acted  from  the 

date  of  the  grant  as  if  the  three  provinces  belonged  to  them  in  absolute 

sovereignty.     The  British  Indian  empire  having  been  thus  founded,  continued 

to  advance  in  the  face  of  hostile  combinations  which  interrupted  its  progress, 

and  at  times  even  threatened  its  existence,  till  every  power  hostile  to  it  was 

overthrown,  and  its  supremacy  was  completely  established. 

While  pursuing  the  remarkable  career  which  has  just  been  slightly  sketched,  ciianges  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Company  had  been  radically  changed.     Its  connection  tionofthe 
with  trade  had  been  entirely  dissolved,  and  ite  directors  had  been  converted  ^°"^*"^- 
into  a  kind  of  middle  men,  through  whom,  but  in  immediate  subservience  to 
the   British  ministry,  the  government  of  the   country  was  conducted.     This 
anomalous  form  of  administration,  which  was  rather  dictated  by  circumstances 
than  deliberately  adopted,  was  not  entitled,  and  was  indeed  never  meant  to  be 
pei-manent.     The  right  of  sovereignty  had  been  declared  by  repeated  acts  of 
the  legislature  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  British  crown,  and  it  seemed 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  crown  would  sooner  or  later  exercise  this  right 
in  India  in  the  same  way  as  in  its  other  dependenciea     It  was  necessary, 
however,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  though  the  obvious  tendency  of  all  recent  legislation 
Vol.  III.  889 
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AD.  —    on  the  subject  had  been  to  increase  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  diminish  that  of  the  directors,  the  final  step  of  annexation  had  not 
been  taken,  and  was  to  all  appearance  at  some  distance,  when  it  was  precipitated 
by  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 
The  aepoy  It  would  be  Unfair  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  this  fearful  catastrophe  on 

mutiny  fol- 

lowed  by  the  Indian  government,  as  then  actually  administered.  The  causes  which  led 
new  change*.^  it  had  loug  bccu  in  operation,  and  were  so  deeply  seated,  that  even  some  of 
the  ablest  Indian  statesmen,  though  they  saw  and  lamented  them,  failed  to 
discover  or  suggest-  any  effectual  remedy.  IfStiU  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
government,  which  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger,  but  allowed  itself  to 
slumber  over  it  till  the  crisis  actually  arrived,  must  have  laboured  under 
grave  defects  both  in  substance  and  form,  and  we  therefore  cannot  wonder, 
that  as  soon  as  the  horror  and  indignation  produced  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
mutineers  had  subsided  so  far  as  to  leave  room  for  reflection,  a  general 
desire  was  felt  to  rid  tlie  Indian  government  of  its  most  striking  anomalies, 
and  assimilate  its  machinery  as  much  as  possible  to  that  which  has  so  long 
stood  the  test  of  experiment  at  home.  The'  desired  changes  have  accordingly 
Extinction  bccu  made.  The  queen  now  rules  India  in  her  own  name,  like  all  her  other 
peny.  dependencies.  Ministers,  one  of  whom  now  bears  the  name  and  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  are  strictly  responsible  for  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
administered.  The  jealousies  and  heartburnings  produced  by  the  maintenance 
of  two  European  armies,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  their  amalgamation.  The 
best  talents  of  this  country  have  been  employed  in  reforming  the  Indian 
financial  system,  and  the  question  of  patronage  has  been  happily  solved,  by 
substituting  qualification  for  family  or  political  influence,  in  appointing  t<:) 
the  more  important  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  sti*ange  policy  of 
discouraging  European  settlers  has  been  completely  reversed,  and  liberal 
measures  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  European  capital  to 
the  country,  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  effectual  means  of  developing  its 
vast  resources.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place  to  mention  that  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments India  will  never  again  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  pampered  sepoy  regi- 
ments. A  native  army  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  will  henceforth  be 
kept  in  its  proper  place  as  an  auxiliary  force,  capable  of  doing  good  service  in 
subordinate  departments,  but  too  few  in  numbers,  and  composed  of  elements 
too  heterogeneous,  to  admit  of  such  formidable  combinations  as  were  witnessecl 
during  the  late  mutiny. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  important  improvements  which  have  been,  or  are  in 
course  of  being  introduced  into  the  administration  of  our  Indian  empire,  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  regard  to  still  more  important  improvements, 
government  is  almost  powerLesa  In  the  matter  of  education  it  is  much 
doubtless  to  be  able  to  open  schools  and  to  provide  them  with  well-qualified 
teachers,  but  in  selecting  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  government  must  stop 
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short  and  exdude  the  only  topics  by  which  the  Hindoo  mind  and  heart  can  be    a.d.  — 
effectually  reached.     It   may  be   fairly  calculated  that   the  teaching  of  the 
government  schools  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  three-fourths  of  those  who  MewureB  of 

improTO- 

attend  them.  The  knowledge  communicated  cannot  find  a  resting-place  in  the  ment  io 
minds  of  persons  whose  previous  beliefs  consist  of  such  monstrous  dogmas  as 
Hindooism  inculcates^  and  whose  religious  observances,  entwined  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  have  become  to  them  a  second  nature.  The  case  of 
the  remaining  fourth  of  the  scholars  is  somewhat  different  Their  object 
probably  is  to  obtain  some  of  the  government  appointments  for  which  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  schools  and  colleges  is  an  essential  qualification.  They  EducaUon. 
accordingly  pass  through  the  whole  curriculum,  and  will  in  due  time  be 
found  seated  at  the  desks  of  government  offices.  They  have  succeeded  in 
their  object,  and  are  become  public  servants.  So  far  so  good.  They  have 
procured  a  livelihood,  and  owe  it  to  the  education  provided  for  them  at  the 
public  expense.  But  there  is  unfortunately  another  side  to  the  picture,  and 
when  inquiry  is  made  into  the  private  character  of  those  men,  it  is  too  often 
found  that  they  have  paid  dear  for  their  knowledge.  They  have  cast  away 
their  early  beliefs  without  substituting  anything  better,  and  belong  to  the  class 
of  liberalized  Hindoos,  who  ape  the  manners  and  practise  the  worst  vices, 
but  are  utter  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  European  society.  To  this  class,  but 
with  all  its  worst  qualities  exaggerated,  the  infamous  miscreant  Nana  Sahib 
belonged. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  In  what  way  can  the  affections  of  the  Hindoo  Religious 

iiifltraotiun. 

be  gained,  and  his  fidelity  to  British  rule  placed  beyond  jeopardy?  the  answer 
is.  By  making  him  a  Christian.  A  common  faith  will  give  him  a  common 
interest,  and  form  a  bond  of  union  which  not  even  violence  will  be  able  to 
sever.  During  the  late  mutiny,  those  of  the  natives  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity are  understood  to  have  remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  in  aU  similar  cases  the  same  course  will  be  pursued. 
Here,  however,  the  interference  of  government  is  precluded,  simply  because 
the  suspicion  which  it  would  produce,  would  in  all  probability  more  than 
counterbalance  any  benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  it,  and  hence,  a  work  on 
which,  more  than  any  other,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  India  depend,  must 
be  carried  on  by  private  benevolence.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  Christian 
missionaries,  distinguished  alike  for  talents  and  piety,  have  long  been  devoting 
them  to  this  sacred  task,  and  that  the  mutiny  itself,  by  awakening  attention  to 
the  real  wants  of  India,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  efforts  for  christianizing  it. 
The  time  is  in  some  respects  singularly  propitious.  Under  a  native  dynasty, 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  would  have  been  followed  by  general  massacre 
and  devastation,  and  every  province  in  which  the  mutineers  had  mustered  in 
strength  would  have  been  converted  into  a  desert.  We  have  used  our  triumph 
with  moderation,  and  the  punishments  have  been  few  compared  with  the  number 
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AD.  —    and  enormity  of  the  crimes.     The  natives  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived  this, 
and  are  acute  enough  to  have  inferred  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  teaches 
ReiigiouB     those  who  profess  it  to  act  thus  generously,  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  their 
of  the  Hin-  own  barbarous  and  cruel  superstitions.    If  such  was  the  impression  produced  by 
*^  our  leniency  in  the  hour  of  victory,  how  greatly  must  it  have  been  deepened 

by  the  liberality  displayed  during  the  late  famine,  when,  forgetting  all  their 
wrongs,  and  listening  only  to  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  seen  contributing  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, in  order  to  save  millions  of  Hindoos  from  starvation.  If  the  heart  of 
that  people  be  not  incurably  hardened,  this  noble  return  of  good  for  evil  must 
surely  have  softened  it,  and  now  therefore  is  the  time  to  win  them  over,  and 
induce  them  to  exchange  their  monstrous  and  cruel  superstitions,  for  the  pure 
faith,  which,  while  it  prepares  man  for  his  final  destiny,  tames  his  savage 
nature,  and  effectually  civilizes  him.  The  task  of  conversion  fix)m  heathenism 
is  indeed  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  in  which  human  agents  are  permitted 
to  co-operate,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  nowhere  encounters  such 
formidable  obstacles  as  in  India.  Hindooism  has  bound  its  votaries  as  with 
adamantine  fetters,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  every  attempt  made  to  break 
them  only  rivets  them  more  firmly.  Men  eminent  for  piety  and  talents,  after 
wearing  out  their  lives  in  missionary  labours^  are  obliged  to  confess  that  their 
Dutiwof  the  converts  are  few  and  not  always  of  a  satisfactory  description.  However  sanguine 
people  in  therefore,  we  may  be,  and  however  confident  that  the  task  will  be  ultimately 
S^b^.  accomplished,  a  long  period  may  be  expected  to  elapse  before  any  visible 
impression  will  be  made  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindoo  population.  Mean- 
while the  path  of  duty  is  plain,  and  no  degree  of  difficulty  can  afford  any  valid 
excuse  for  not  attempting  to  walk  in  it  A  good  cause  must  never  be  abandoned 
in  despair;  and  though  some  may  seek  a  pretext  for  indolence,  by  representing 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindoo  as  a  work  which  the  Almighty  has  reserved  to 
himself,  and  will  accomplish  in  his  own  time  without  human  intervention ;  and 
others,  disdaining  even  to  use  a  cloak  for  their  infidelity,  may  ridicule  the  very 
attempt  as  quixotic,  or  stigmatize  it  as  intolerant — the  Christian  who  is  true  to 
his  vocation,  and  grateful  for  the  many  blessings  which  he  derives  fix)m  it,  will 
be  more  stimulated  than  dispirited  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  and 
console  himself  with  the  assurance  that  his  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love, 
however  limited  the  measure  of  success  granted  to  it,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

To  the  attempts  made  to  christianize  India,  it  has  been  objected  tliat  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  success  would  be  to  destroy  the  British  rule.  The 
inhabitants  made  aware  of  their  natural  rights,  and  become  capable  of  self- 
government,  would  throw  off  our  yoke,  and  declare  their  independence.  Un- 
questionably they  would.  But  what  then?  Is  it  meant  that  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  our  empire  in  the  East,  we  must  endeavour  to  keep  our  subjects 
there  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  and  discountenance  all  endeavours  to  raise 
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them  to  our  level  in  respect  of  intelligence,  religion,  and  general  civilization?  a.d.  — 
The  time  has  been  when  such  selfish  and  heartless  policy  would  have  been 
looked  upon  with  favour,  but  a  better  spirit  now  prevails ;  and  the  determina-  derttoy  of 
tion,  as  announced  in  the  queen's  proclamation,  and  cordially  acquiesced  in  by  ^'"*- 
all  classes  of  society,  is  to  do  justice  to  India,  and  more  than  compensate  her  for 
all  the  wealth  she  has  bestowed  upon  us,  by  furnishing  her  with  the  means  of 
rising  above  her  present  degraded  state,  and  attaining  to  the  highest  form  of 
European  civilization.  Should  the  effect  be  to  enable  her  to  dispense  with  our 
tutelage,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that -we  ourselves  have  been 
the  willing  instruments  of  her  emancipation;  while  she,  even  in  severing  the  poli- 
tical ties  by  which  she  is  now  bound  to  us,  will  not  forget  how  much  she  shall 
then  owe  to  us  for  the  enlightened  and  generous  policy  which  gradually  pre- 
pared her  for  freedom.  Should  the  day  ever  come  that  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  development  of  her  resources  by  British  capital,  and  the  enlightenment 
of  her  people  by  British  philanthropy,  shall  again  take  rank  among  the  nations 
as  an  independent  state,  then  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  extinction 
of  our  Indian  empire  by  such  peaceful  means  sheds  more  lustre  on  the  British 
name  than  all  the  other  events  recorded  in  its  history. 


Armb  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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of  the  East  India  Company  at,  i.^O. 

Adam,  Sir  Frederick,  governor  of  Madias, 
iiL247. 

Adam,  Mr.  John,  the  offloe  ot  goremor- 
general  deTolves  on,  pro  tern..  iiL  129;  his 
ndation  with  the  firm  of  William  Palmer 
ft  Co.,  130 ;  restrictions  Imposed  by  him  on 
the  press,  132. 

Adam  Khan,  a  singular  tragedy  oooasioned 
by,  L  125;  sssasidnates  Mahomed  Khan 
Atka.  126 ;  his  punishment  126. 

Adams,  Oolooel,  his  operations  against  tlie 


M.  unHHvoi,  ill  79 ;  aids  in  routtui 
wa's  anny,  01;  takes  the  fort  of  (  ^ 

Aden.  Albuquerque's   expedition  sgalns 
L  184;  Albuquerque's  ineffectual  attempt 
upon,  187. 

AdlercKm,  ColoneL  set  aside  by  the  presi- 
dsDoy  of  Madras  as  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  Bengal,  L  649. 

Adiutery,  the  Hindoo  bkw  in  relation  to. 
iL106. 

Algbma  dynasty,  the,  founded  by  Bheilole 
fo3Sf.  i- 100. 

A^anistan.  Runjoet  SinnTs  designs  on.  ilL 
277  jjb  barrier  to  India,  ^:  internal  state 
of,  286 ;  commotions  in,  286 ;  troubled  state 
of,  280;  British  objections  to  an  alliance 
ot  with  PeniiL  301 ;  Russian  intrigues  in, 
301;  Lord  Pahnerston's  note  respecting 
Russian  intrigues  in,  306 :  Russian  expla- 
nations and  disclaimera,  308;  negotiations 
with  the  chiefs  of,  309;  Lord  AucUand's 
haughty  treatment  of  Dost  BCahomed  of 
CabooL  311 :  flesh  negotiattona  with  Dost 
Mahomed.  314;  Dost  Mahomed's  letter  to 
the  govemorgeneral,  315;  departure  of 
the  British  mission  from  Cabool.  316; 
deliberations  of  the  British  government 
respecting,  317 ;  new  Persian  expedition 
agahist  Herat.  317  (see  Herat) :  Lord  Auck- 
land's warlike  policy  respecting,  326 ;  the 
tripartite  treaty  reliUiing  to,  328 ;  the  small 
propcntlon  of  the  natives  of,  in  Shah  Shu- 
jab's  army  designed  to  re-estaUiah  his  au- 
thority in,  328;  British  ineparations  for  a 
war  in.  330;  the  Simla  manifesto  respect- 
ing, 33u;  appointments  of  Macnaghten  and 
Burnes  to  oflScea  in,  333;  character  of  Lord 
AudLland's  poIi<7  respecting.  337 ;  the  ex- 
pedition to,  persisted  hi  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Heiat.  340;  the  fortse  to  be 
employed  in  the  expedition  ta  diminished; 
teoops  selected.  341;  first  march  of  the 
aspeditlon  to.  and  its  arrival  at  Bahawul- 
poor.  3tf;  the  expedition  to,  enters  the  ter- 


jitoiles  of  the  Ameers  of  Sdnde ;  difSeul- 
ties  with  the  Amoexs,  iiL  342 ;  dlfficulfelesof 
the  Bombay  division  of  the  expedition  to, 
345;  threatened  attack  of  the  enedition  to, 
on  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Ameers, 
345;  injustice  done  the  Ameers;  money 
extorted  from  them,  346 ;  treaty  with  the 
Ameers,  349;  advance  of  the  British  army 
to;  difficulties  experienced.  360;  theBritU^ 
army  march  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  the 
only  entrance  to,  351 ;  halt  of  the  British 
armyatDadur:  its  tlureatened  starvation. 
362;  mutual  dislike  of  Shah  Shujah  and 
the  Afghans,  353 ;  question  of  precedency 
in  the  Afghan  expedition.  354 ;  halt  of  the 
Afghan  expedition  at  Quettah.  and  ocou- 
pauon  of  uandahar.  354;  Shah  ShuJah's 
reception  at  Candahar,  356;  pursuit  of 
Barukzye  chiefs,  and  lawless  state  of  the 
■  country.  355;  departure  of  the  Afghan  ex- 
pedition ftrom  Candahar,  and  arrival  before 
Ohuznee.  356;  the  Afghan  expedttton  as- 
sault and  capture  Ghusnee,  386 ;  flight  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  361 ;  Shah  Shujah's  entry 
into  GabooL  and  totter  to  Queen  Victoria, 
382;  partial  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
from  CabooL  364 ;  expedition  against,  and 
d^ytureof  Khelat  364-  armyof  occupation 
in  Afghanistan,  366 ;  Shah  Shuiah  removes 
to  Jalalabad,  366 :  congratulauons  on  the 
success  of  the  Afghan  war,  367;  new  alarms 
and  perplexities  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  367 ;  unsatisfactory  state  of. 
368;  disturbances  of  various  kinds  in,  and 
operations  to  suppress  them,  360 ;  surren- 
der of  Dost  Mahiuned,  who  is  convured  to 
British  Indi^  380;  ftooied  tranquillity  of 
Afghanistan.  388;  new  insurrection  m, 
and  efforts  to  suppress  it,  382 :  ddusive 
views  of  the  tranquillity  of,  386;  GabooL 
fearful  occiinenoes  in.  302  (see  CobooCi; 
operations  of  the  British  in  different  parts 
or430;  Sale's  march  to  Jehklabad.  430: 
Sal^s  defence  of  Jelalabad,  432;  defeat  of 
the  British  relieving  foroe  in  the  Khyber 
Pass.  434;  an  earthquake  destroys  the  de- 
fences of  Jelalabad,  which  are  forthvrith 
restored,  436;  defeat  ot  Akbar  Khan  be- 
fore Jelalabad,  436;  state  of  Peehawer; 
General  Pollock's  advance  from,  towards 
Jelalabad,  436;  the  Khyber  Pass  forced 
and  Jelalabad  relieved.  437 ;  Ohuznee  cap- 
tured bv  the  Afghans,  437 ;  state  of  affairs 
at  Candfthar,  438;  an  Afghan  force  defeat- 
ed near  Caiulahar,  438;  order  to  deliver 
up  Candahar  to  the  A^^hans  disregarded 
by^Colonel  Rawllnson  and  General  Nott, 
439 ;  {reparations  for  the  defence  of  Can- 
dahar, 430;  an  Afghan  stratagem  to  take 
Candahar  defeated,  440;  views  of  the  go- 
vernment on  learning  the  Afghan  disaster, 
441 ;  first  proclamation  of  ihe  govemor- 
general  promising  vigtNrous  measures,  and 
his  subsequent  despondency,  442 :  policy 
of  the  new  govemor-generaL  Lend  EUen- 
borough,  in  regard  to  Afghanistan;  its 
first  promise  behed.  443;  defeat  of  General 
Enghttid  in  the  Koiuk  Pass,  444 ;  f  eeUng  of 
mortification  produced  in  the  minds  of 
Generals  Nott  and  Pollock  by  the  govei^ 
norgeneral's  order  to  withdraw  from  Af- 
ghanistan, 446;  the  governor -general's 
misgivings  as  to  the  poU^  of  withdrawing 
firom,  449;  fate  of  Shah Sbujah  tai.  447;  the 
order  to  withdraw  from,  virtually  counter- 
manded, 448;  the  governor-general's  in- 
stmctions  mipecting  the  gates  of  thatem- 


Afghanistan,  — 
pie  of  Somnauth  at  Ghuznee.  ilL  450;  Gene- 
ral Nott's  march  from  fiandshar  to  Ghus- 
nee  and  first  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
450:  defeat  of  the  Afghans,  451;  recapture 
of  Ghuznee.  451;  Note's  victory  at  Maldan. 
452 ;  victorious  march  of  General  Pollock 
on  CabooL  452 ;  the  Afghan  chieflB  resolve 
to  offer  submission,  463 ;  defeat  of  the  Af- 
ghans and  capture  of  CabooL  463 ;  adven- 
tures of  the  Knglish  captives  tn  Afghan- 
istan; their  release^  454;  evacuation  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  British  army,  468; 
pursuit  of  the  Afghan  auxiliaries  of  the 
8ikhSi587. 

Afghans,  the.  L 100 ;  offended  by  Sikundur ; 
they  raise  factions  acainst  him,  103 ;  tribes 
of:  Akber's  war  on  them,  135;  war  with  the 
Si^s.  UL  270-  British  treaty  with,  285; 
negotiations  with  the  ohiefsof.  SloTdefeat 
of,  at  Jelahibad,  436:  Ghuznee  captured 
bv,  437;  defeat«?.  atduidahar,  439;  defeat 
of,  at  Ghoaine,  461 ;  defeat  of,  at  Maidan. 
462;  defeat  of.  near  Gy^booL  463. 

AfiEDl  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mshomed,  Hi.  361. 

Aga  Mir,  minister  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
m.  214. 

Agfaoris.  the.  IL  76. 

Agnew,  Mr.  R.  A.  Vans,  murdered  bar  the 
sokliers  of  Moohna)  at  Mooltan,  Ui.  607. 

AgnL  a  mndoodeiiar.  ii.  34. 

Agra,  captured  br  Baber,  L  111;  the  TaJe 
Mahal  at,  280,  and  noU;  advance  of  Gen- 
eral lAke  upon,  wad  capture  of.  11. 763:  the 
great  gun  of.  764;  the  sepoy  mutiny  at.  iii. 
BS2 :  disastrous  encounter  with  the  rebels 
aL  668;  General  Greathed's  defeat  of  the 
rebels  at.  650:  the  new  presidency  of.  left 
in  abeyance,  ui.  249. 

Agriculture  of  the  Hindoos,  slow  progress 
of,  Ii.  151 ;  peculiar  features  and  antiquity 
of,182:tmidemente<rf—plouah,  harrow,  rol- 
ler, 162;  mode  of  sowing ;  drilling-maohine, 
154 ;  excessive  cropping ;  waste  straw ;  and 
manure,  156;  varieties  of  vegetaUe  pro- 
duce; rice,  mode  of  cnltivawig  it^  166; 
wheat,  barieiy.  and  ragee,  157;  legundnous 
plants ;  cotton.  156;  sugar,  150 ;  indigo.  161; 
opium,  162. 

AhalyaBaee.  ii.  742. 

Ahmed  All  Khan,  infant  son  of  Mahomed 
All  Khan;  restoration  of  the  Jaghire  to. 
by  Sir  Robert  Aberorombgr.  IL  970. 

Ahmed  Bnksh  Khan.  iii.  187.  212. 

Ahmed  Shah,  a  celebrated  A^^jhan  mon- 
,      arch,  chastises  the  Sikhs,  liL  270. 
I  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalee,  the  rise  of.  L  402. 
I  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee,  makes  the  Puntob 
I      tributary,  L  403 :  a  new  hivasion  by.  4b4 ; 
his  struggle  vrith  the  Mahrattas  and  de- 
I      feat  of  ^em,  405. 
I  Ahmedabad,  the  capture  of  .  IL  456. 

AhmednugKur.  the  fortress  of,  attacked  and 
capturedby  General  Wellesley,  iL  740. 

AhmulT,  ColoneL  iL  436. 

Aix-bKAiapelle,  the  peace  of,  L  428. 

AJagerh.  reduction  of  the  f ort  ot  IL  821. 

Almeer,  i.  50.  noU;  capture  of.  byShahab-u- 
din,  who  vanquishes  the  Indian  army.  50. 

Akbar  Khan,  conference  with  him  and  other 
Afghan  ohiefb  in  CabooL  iii.  417 ;  becomes 
gttideto  the  British  from  the  Bala  Hissar 
hi  Cabool  to  the  cantonments.  419;  his 
extraordinanr  proposal  to  the  British  en- 
voy, 4Si;  oonferenoe  of  the  envoy  with,  422 ; 
murder  of  the  envoy  in  his  presence,  423; 
is  unable  to  grant  the  promised  proieo- 
tiontotheBrittflho]    '   '^'       '       ^ 


departure  from 
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▲KBER 


AktariOum.- 
CabooL  UL  425 :  the  manied  offioen  and 
tbelr  fiunOlea  daliTered  to  him  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  Britiah  from  Cabool  436; 
profeans  to  be  miahle  to  protect  the  British 
horn  the  murderoua  attacka  made  on 
them,  437:  his  teeacbeiouaoondoct  on  anet- 
tlng  Lord  Elphinatone  and  other  British 
offlcen  into  his  power  438;  makes  his  ap> 
peanooe  before  Jelalabad.  436 ;  defeated 
by  Bale  at  Jelalabad,  496:  desixes  to  come 
to  terms.  453;  hia  defeat  and  flight,  453; 
adventures  of  his  Enklish  captivea,  466; 
the  release  of  his  Engush  capti  vei^  466. 

Akber,  hisearly  history,  L 131;  HehiamKhan, 
his  tutor,  reigns  in  his  name,  133;  his 
throne  endangered  by  Tarious  enemies, 
123;  his  Tictoiy  orer  his  enemies  at  Fani- 
pat,  132:  he  re-enters  Delhi,  133;  hedia- 
misses  Behram  forhis  anroganoe;  who  re- 
bels, 123 ;  his  Tigorousand  suoceasful reign, 
134;  marries  a  HtaMloo,  135;  rivaliSip 
among  his  ofBoen,  136; 
ttonri37  ■  ~"  ■ 
127: 
138 


;  the  Usbeks  rebel  i 


i  him. 


—  . . against 

his  campaign  against  toe  Usbeks, 
prooeedingB  in  Cabool  and  Lahore 


adverse  to  liJm,  128:  he  suppicaBos  the 
Uftbek  revolt.  129;  his  siege  of  Chifctoor; 
shoots  Jagmal  the  governor,  130 ;  revolt  in 
Gujerat  agahist  him,  131 ;  his  scmpreasion 
of  the  revolt  in  the  Punjab^  131 ;  new 
txoublee  arise  to  him  in  Gujerat^  132;  re- 
volt against  him  in  Bengal,  132;  he  sup- 
nreasesthe  revolt  in  BenmU,  133 ;  advances 
Into  the  Punjab^  134;  nis  campaign  in 
Gabool  and  Oaahmere,  134;  his  campaign 
against  the  Yooeoofqres  and  Roalmves, 
135 :  makes  himself  master  of  Candahar 
and  dalms  the  supremacy  In  the  Decean. 
137;  hiscampayminthef)eocan,138;his 
success  in  the  Decean,  130;  his  domestic 
sorrows  and  death,  138 ;  his  tomK  140,  and 
note;  his  person,  talsots,  and  character, 
140 ;  his  internal  administration,  141 ;  the 
Uberal  spirit  of  his  rule.  148;  his  piibUc 
works.  143 ;  his  order  for  the  ezecuticm  of 
a  Persian  transhktion  of  the  gospels.  143. 

Akram  Khan,  Ui  625. 

Aktur  Khan,  heads  the  insurgents  In  Zemin- 
dawer ;  Is  defeated  and  submits,  ill.  383. 

Ala-u-din,  succeeds  Mahomed  oo  the  throne 
of  Delhi ;  his  feeble  reign,  L  90;  his  resi- 
dence at  Budaoon,  99. 

Ala-u-din,  nephew  of  Jelal-u-din,  Invades 
the  Deocan ;  his  success,  L  76;  murders  his 
unde,  77 ;  usnras  the  throne  of  Delhi,  78 ; 
courts  popularity :  his  cruelty:  defeats  a 
Mogul  invasfon,  TB;  reduces  Gujerat^  78; 
repels  another  Mogul  invasion.  79 ;  his  pro- 
jects, 80:  attempto  on  his  life,  80 ;  his  cap- 
ture of  Rintlmbore,  Sl^administntive  re- 
forms, f 
83;     ■ 

88l  

83 :  imprisons  the  Rajah  of  Chittoor,  who 
escapes,  83;  defeats  a  new  Mogul  invasion; 
his  conquest  of  the  Decean.  M ;  declining 
fortunes  and  death,  86. 

Ala-u-din,  of  Ghor,  brother  of  the  murdered 
Kutb-u-dln  Sur,  defeats  the  murderer  Beh- 
ram, i.S6:deBtroy8Ghttznee,66:hIs  death.  57. 

Ala-u-din  Musaood.  Sultan  of  Delhi,  L  66. 

Albuqueraue.  Alfonso  de^  and  Francisco, 
sent  to  India  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment: return  to  Europe.  L  173;  Alfonso 
returns  to  India.  178;  his  expedition  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  178 ;  attacks  Ormus ;  the 
Persians  submit,  179;  his  attack  on  Cali- 
cut, and  narrow  escape.  181;  repain  to 
Goa.  and  captures  it.  182;  his  expedition 


against  Malacca,  and  capture  of  it,'183:  his 
'  humanity,  184;  his  expedition 


heroism  and  b 


against  Eden,  and  captnre  of  OrmuL  184 ; 
he  wldelv  extends  Portuguese  power  in  the 
E^  185;  his  iUneas  and  death.  186. 

AMwell,  Mrs.,  history  of  her  escape  fh)mthe 
Delhi  massacres,  iQ.  667,  670. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  expedition  to 
India,  i  1 :  berieges  Tyre,  26:  conquers 
Darius  at  Arbela,  and  pursues  fiessus,  36 ; 
crosses  the  Indua  26 :  passes  the  Hydaspea 
and  is  opposed  by  Poms,  27;  fights  the 
battle  of  the  Hydaspea.  28;  Poms  sur- 
renders to.  29;  his  further  progxess,  30; 


passes  the  Aoesines  or  Chenab;  Porus  (fk 
second  of  the  name)  flees  before  him; 
Mosses  the  Hydraotes,  and  besieges  San- 
gala.  30;  arrives  at  the  Hyphasis.  where 
his  troops  refuse  to  proceed  fartiber,  30; 
returns,  and  is  wounded  among  the  Malli. 
31;  descends  the  Indus,  31;  taises  leave  m 
India :  the  effects  of  his  expedition,  32. 
Alexandria,  influence  of  its  foundation  upon 
Tjrre.  L  ft;  Ptolemy  Lagos  makes  it  his 
oa|>ftel,3$b 


INDEX. 


Almbrik  Hfaidoo,  iL  125. 

An  Hussein,  datmant  of  the  throne  of  the 
Canu^cr U.  722. 

AU  Moorad,  iii.  464. 

All  Mortiz  sends  a  present  to  Coote  after  the 
oanture  of  Axoot  L  630. 

All  Bexa.  ii- 580. 

All  Resa  Khan.  iL  717. 

All  Verdy  Khan,  made  governor  of  Behar; 
his  treasonable  designs,  L  S20;  becomes 
nabobs  633 ;  bis  fp>vemment,  623;  revolt  of 
the  ffovemor  of  Orissa  against  him,  523; 
his  dominions  are  invaded  by  the  BCab- 
rattas,  524;  his  victory  over  the  Mahiattaa, 
536;  his  dominions  are  again  invaded  by 
the  Mahrattas,  627;  his  murder  of  Bosker 
TxaA,  and  exasperation  of  the  Mahrattas. 
687:  tragical  death  of  his  brother  and 
nephew,  627;  his  own  death,  638;  his  suo- 
cessor,699;  the  state  of  Bengal  under  him, 
539. 

Alighur.  the  fort  of,  captured,  iL  750;  the 
sepoy  mutiny  in,  iiL  577. 

AUpoor.  the  rebel  expedition  against,  from 
IMhi  intercepted  and  punished,  ill  613l 

AllwaL  the  bailie  of ,  ilL  483. 

Allahabad,  the  pavilion  of  the  Chalees  Si- 
toon  at.  L 143,  note ;  the  palace  of,  793,  Nocr; 
oeasiou  of,  and  of  Corah  to  the  Mahrattas, 
iL  330:  sepoy  mutinv  at.  UL  683. 

AHwi,  Uentenant,  at  Barrackpoor,  informed 
by  a  Jemadar  of  the  intended  mutiny  of 
four  or  five  native  sepoy  regiments,  til  657. 

AUv  AdU  Shah,  formidable  attack  ot  on  the 
Fortiuueee  at  Goa ;  its  repulse,  L  191 

Almas  Bag,  his  treaobery  towards  Ala-u-din, 


Almeida,  Don  Francisco,  sent  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  command  of  an  eniedition  to 
India,  L  174;  is  exposed  to  danger,  176 


heroism  and  death  of  his  son  Lorenzo,  177; 
sets  out  to  avenge  his  son.  179;  destroys 
Dabul,  and  defeats  the  Turkish  and  Gu- 
ierat  fleets,  180;  though  superseded,  re- 
tains his  vioeroyship.  ISOj  his  dea^SL 
Jonso  V.  and  John  II.  of  Portugal;  thefar 
aeal  for  maritime  discovery,  i.  160. 

'     founder  of  the  house  of  Ghumee, 


AJ^topin,! 


Altamsh,  successor  to  Elbuk,  L  63;  sove- 
reUm  of  Delhi  64. 

Aluf  Khan,  beideges  Wumngole,  L  87 :  suc- 
ceeds his  Cather  on  Uie  throne  of  DelU, 
under  the  title  of  Mahomed  Toglak;  his 
chamcter,  88:  his  grtndlng  taxation.  88; 
his  project  of  conquering  China,  89:  at- 
tempts to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Dowletabad.  90;  insurrection  against,  and 
deatii  of.  9L 

Alumbagfa,  the.  ilL  662 ;  the  mutineers  firmly 
posted  at.  but  defeated  by  Havelock,  653 ; 
Havelook's  troops  halt  at.  663;  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  Havelook's  army  left  at. 
663;  anxiety  felt  about  those  left  at.  667. 

Alumgeer.  the  reign  ot  L  403. 

Alumparva,  taken  hr  DCaior  Monson,  iL  631. 

Alupbiieen,  defeated  by  Togrul  Khan,  L  69. 

Alves,  Major,  the  British  political  agent  at 
Jeypoor.  wounded  by  an  assassin,  ilL  326. 

Amar  Sing,  a  Ghoorka  chief,  deftads  Ram- 
ghur  s^Snst  the  British.  UL  16. 

Ambajee  Inglia,  a  trea^  made  with,  U. 
760. 

Amboor.  besieged  bv  Hyder  All.  U.  357;  fWl- 
ure  of  the  siege  of,  367. 

Amboyna.  atrocious  proceedings  of  the 
Dutch  at,  i.  361. 

AmeenKhan.  iL  404. 

Ameer  Dawood  Khan,  of  Transoxonlana. 
invades  DelhL  L  76. 

Ameer  Khan,  league  of  Jeswunt  Row  Hoi- 
kar  with,  iL  743;  comes  to  the  reUef  of 
Bliurtpoor  when  besieged  by  the  British, 
792 ;  faJs  unsuccessful  attack  on  tiie  British 
convoys,  792 ;  departs  for  Rohilcund,  793 ; 
pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  British  cav- 
afar.  793;  defeated  by  the  British,  794; 
returns  to  Bhurtpoor,  794;  invades  Bevar, 
826;  Lord  Mlnto^s  interftnenoe  with,  826; 
flees  to  Indore,  827;  is  at  the  head  of  mar- 
auders, iU.  63;  his  exactions  on  the  Rana 
of  Odeypoor.  55;  his  horrible  suggestion 
to  the  rana.  56 :  a  treaty  made  with  him 
by  Uie  British,  65. 

Ameer  Sing,  claims  the  rajahshlpof  Tanjore; 
his  claims  set  aside,  U.  714. 

Ameers  of  Sdnde,  the,  reUtions  of  the  Bri- 
tish with,  iU.  115;  hnetile  proceedings  of, 
116;  a  treaty  concluded  with,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 227,  2S1;  a  new  treaty  with,  283; 
diflaculUes  of  the  Afghan  expedition  with, 
343:  Lord  Auckland's  mode  of  settiing  the 
difllculties  with,  343:  are  foreed  to  cede 
Bukkur,  344;  intimidated,  346;  injustice 
done  them,  346:  money  extorted  fhxn 


ARCUlTJfiCTUUE 

Ameers  of  Sdnde.— 
them,  UL  347;  a  treaty  made  wtth  them, 
348^460;  Lord  Auekkad's  mnjust  treiut^ 
ment    ot   461;    opprassive    proceedings 
against^  463. 

Amethle,  the  fort  oTdemoUabed;  the  r«^ 
of.  submits^  Ui.69&  ^^ 

Amheist.  Lord,  upolnted  Gorcznar-geiienl 
of  India.  UL  iSSTbls  dedantion  of  war 
against  Uie  Buimeae^  141;  distarhanoes  in 
India  dnrli«  his  admhiistratlon.  176;  his 
convendoD  bom  noo-inter£es«noe  niin- 
dples.  182;  his  visit  to  Loekuyw,  187;  his 
visH  to  Agra.  188 :  his  interview  with  the 
King  of  DelhL  188;  his  visit  to  Simla.  188 : 
doae  of  his  administratiflo,  189. 

Ammanee  Khan,  conqrfres  a^ifaMt  Metr 
JsiBet^  L  647. 

Anand  RoW,  UL  38^  116. 

Ananapal,  opposes  and  is  defeated  by  Sol- 

Anantpoor.  taken  by  the  BrHish,  iL  517. 

Anderson,  Outain,  attacks  and  route  the 
GhUJieakUL360. 

Anderson.  Mr.  David,  sent  by  RastliigB  to 
oondude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sdndfa. 
IL  466i 

AndenoD.  Lieutenant,  mnidend  at  Mod- 
tan,  UL  607. 

Andenoo,  Major,  appointed  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  to  the  command  of  the  aiiiUery 
and  engineers  at  Lueknow.  UL  C30. 

Angrla  pirates,  the.  L  509;  XkegotiatioDS  with, 
and  expedition  sent  agafaist.  511 ; 


of  Commodore  James*  expedftioo  against. 
612;  their  craital  takcnTsU;  GciUb.  the 
strongfaold  of,  513:  an  expedition  serit 
against  their  strom^boU,  whicfa  Is  attacked 
and  taken.  514. 

Animals  of  India.  LIL 

A^ediv^^tempo«rily  po.Ks.ed  by  the 

Annexation,  of  the  Punjabi  UL  588;  of  Ke- 
rowly  thwarted,  540;  of  Jhaad,  540;  of 
Nagpoor.  541;  of  Oude.  643;  qiMrtton  as 
to^e  Justice  of  the,  of  Oude,  517;  Jendti- 
cal  reasontnc  in  defence  of  the^  of  Oode. 
549;  Lord  Dalhousie's  pcodamayon  re- 
qieetinffthe.  of  Oude,  SaS. 

Anson,  (Senenl,  is  away  among  the  Simla 
hiDs  when  the  great  sepoy  mntiny  breaks 
out.  UL  560;  dies  of  cfaolaa  on  hia  way  to 
DeUii,599. 

AnunderauE.  Kin.  upon  Vidgapatam,  and 
offers  it  to  tiie  Britidi.  L  611;  the  British 
make  a  treaty  with.  612;  endeavoors  to 
evade  stinnlated  payments,  61S. 

Anwar-u-din.  Nabob  of  Aroot;  his  crimes. 
L  434;  his  vadllating  conduct,  434;  his 
proceedings  in  Klstna,  435;  defeat  and 

Apa  Sahib  (Modajee  BhonsLs),  made  r^vnt 
of  Nagpoor;  the  British  make  a  tnaty 
with,  Ifl.  44:  unpopularity  of  the  treaty, 
and  his  critical  poaitlao,  45;  oo  the  mur- 
der of  the  rajah  be  becomes  rajah  himself. 
68:  his  hortlUtv  to  British  intereata  60; 
his  professlaD  of  a&egiance  to  the  pddiwa. 
69;  nreDarattons  for  hostUitiea  with.  70; 
his  double  game;  terms  dictated  to.  72; 
treachery  of  his  Arah  mercenaries  73; 
treaty  with,  75;  his  treacheroos  praoeed- 
inga,  89;  sent  prisoner  to  Allahabart.  but 


_W  the  way,  101. 
Apajee  Ram,  askOfttl  diplomattet  of  Tippoo 

Siutan,  iL  623. 
Apthoru  Major,  at  Lucknow,  UL  65L 
Arabs,  theTlnvade  India,  L  39;  their  coo-. 


questa  in  India.  40;  Arab  mercenaries  of 
Apa  Sahib;  their  treachery.  iU.  73;  at 
Talneer.  96;  capitnbtion  of.  at  MalttpMun; 
curious  mistake  in  the  terms  of  capitala- 
tion,  100. 
Aracan,  conquered  by  the  King  of  Bormah. 
ilL  133;  invaded  by  Khym-bvan.  136;  a 
force  sent  against,  t^  the  Briti^  163 ;  the 
cal  features  of,  162;  proceed" 


bv  the  Burmese,  134;  the  Burmese  make 
the  case  of,  an  excuse  for  war  with  the 
British,  135. 
Architecture.  Hindoo.  iL  140:  treatiaes  on : 
theManasara:  ita anahrsis,  141;  pyramidal 
temnles,  Iti;  parte  of  temidea.  142;  ap- 
pendagea  of  temples.  143;  roek-templrs 
and  monasteries,  143;  caTo-tem^es  of 
KarU,  144;  tiie  seven  pagodaa.  146[^  com- 
parative cost  of  rock-eut  temples  and  boiit 
temples,  146;  regularly  constroetod  tempks 
of  Taniora  Gomfaaoonum.  OhilUamba- 
ram,  and  BCadura.  147;  temples  of  Orisn, 
148;  Jain  temples  on  Mount  Aboo.  ]4^: 
other  Hindoo  structurei^  149:  ea 
view  of  Hindoo  arobitootare^  UO. 


AROOT 

Arcot,  the  nabob  of.  Uura  claim  to  BCadiu, 
i.  418;  the  nabob  of,  is  repulsed  from 
Mwlnu.  419;  Uadatulla  U  nabob  of.  430: 
the  nabob  of,  sends  aid  to  the  Ranee  of 
Trichinopoly,  431 ;  Sufder  Ali,  nabob  of ; 
bis  league  with  the  Mahrattas.  432 ;  An- 
-war-u-din  is  made  nabob  of.  434 ;  attacked 
aud  captxured  by  CliTe.  460;  C'live  pursues 
the  garriaon  of,  461 ;  Clive  is  besieged  iu, 
4(il ;  proceedings  during  the  siege  of.  462: 
state  of  the  fortifications  of,  463 ;  Bmall 
numbers  of  the  defenders  of,  464 ;  activity 
and  stratagem  of  the  defenders,  464;  a 
practicable  breach  made  in  the  wall  of,  464; 
an  enormous  sun  in,  465 ;  an  attempt  to 
reliere,  463;  tn^  aMault  on;  its  failure, 
46*3 ;  the  siege  of,  raised,  467 ;  an  attempt 
to  surprisd,  469 :  Dupleix  dispoaes  of  the 
nabobship  of,  481 ;  sUte  of  affairs  in,  595 ; 
the  French  get  possdssion  of,  604 ;  Coote 
prepares  to  take  it,  623 ;  taken  by  Cooto, 
629 ;  the  nabob  of.  opposes  the  restoration 
of  the  Nabob  of  Tanjore,  ii.331;  iscapture<t 
by  Uyder  Ali,  485 ;  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  nab3b  of.  with  the  government  of 
Bengal  52S;  the  debtoof  the  nabob  of,  564 ; 
enactments  reganlins  the  debts  of  the 
naimb  of,  565;  classincation  of  the  debts 
of  the  nabob  of,  566 ;  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
directors  as  to  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of, 
567 :  discussion  in  the  British  parliament 
respecting  the  debts  of  the  nabob  oL  568 ; 
Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  the  debts  of 
the  nabob  of,  568 ;  the  nabob  of,  accuscil 
of  treachery,  717;  inconsistency  of  the 
course  adopted  in  regard  to,  718 ;  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  charges  against  the  nabob 
of,  questionable,  719;  the  measures  of  the 
governor-general  towards  the  nabob  of, 
approved  by  the  home  authorities,  719. 

Argaon.  the  battle  of.  U.  770. 

Argosy,  a  Venetian,  lost  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  L  211. 

Arlan-coopan,  delay  of  the  British  before, 
L436. 

ArithmeUc  Hindoo,  ii.  134. 

Army,  a  Hindoo,  on  the  march  described,  IL 
111. 

Amee.  Cllve's  rictory  at,  L  4'»8;  encounter 
at,  between  the  British  and  Hyder's  troops, 
11.503. 

Arnold,  Colonel  at  Ramghur,  ill.  16. 

Arnold,  Major,  at  the  Charbagh  bridge,  ilL 
654. 

Arrah,  heroic  defence  of,  by  a  handful  of 
cirilians  and  native  pohce,  iU.  644;  relief 
of,  bv  Major  Ejrre,  64'^. 

Arnans  Anabans  AUxandri,  referred  to, 
L25. 

Arilan,  son  of  Musaood,  usurps  the  throne 
of  Ghuznee.  i.  55. 

Arwaz,  Mahomed,  mufti,  ill  31. 

Aryaverta,  iL  1. 

Aseerghur,  preparations  of  the  British 
against,  ill  lOd;  description  of,  103;  cap- 
tured. 110. 

Asia,  Central  a  great  game  in.  proposed  by 
the  British  envoy  in  Afghanistan,  ill.  3  7. 

Asi'itie  Society,  Journal  oJtKe,  quoted,  L  51, 
note. 

Asoff-ul-Dowlah,  his  succession  to  the  na- 
bobship of  Oude,  ii.  386 ;  mutiny  in  his 
camp  and  strife  among  his  ministers,  388 ; 
the  treaty  of  Fyzetja'l  exacted  from,  532. 

As-sam.  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Burmese,  ill. 
139 ;  operations  of  the  British  in,  156 ;  dis- 
turbances in,  2U6. 

Assaye,  batUe  of,  U.  782. 

Astabgeer,  ill.  86. 

Astronomy.  Hindoo.  1.  17;  copies  of  the 
rules  of  the  Brahmins  for  the  calculation 
of  eclipses  obtained  by  the  French,  pub- 
lished by  Bailly,  U.  121;  not  scientific,  but 
empirical  122:  the  Surya  Sidhanta,  123. 

Asuf  Khan,  his  miprincipled  attack  on 
Queen  EKxjrgawutty,  L  12/. 

Asylum,  the  question  as  to  the  right  of, 
originated  by  the  attempt  to  asitassinate 
the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  leads  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Palmcrston  ministry,  an<l 
thereby  delays  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  better  government  of  India, 
Ui.  686. 

Atoida,  Luis  de,  combination  of  native 
princes  against  the  Portuguese  during  his 
vioeroyship,  i.  193. 

Atlieistio  and  theistic  schools  of  philosophy 
among  the  Hindoos,  ii  118. 

Attock,  the  sepov  outbreak  at,  ill.  576. 

Auber's  Rise  and  ProgrtM  of  BritUh  Potcer 
in  I^lia,  quoted,  ii.  244. 

Aucbtnutty,  Sir  Samuel  commands  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Moluccas  and  Java, 
047. 

Vol.  III. 
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Auddand.  Lord,appo{nted  Oovemor-general 
of  India,  ill.  257 ;  his  judicial  reforms,  258 ; 
his  racitic  imlicy ;  Dost  Mahomed's  letter 
to,  295 ;  dilhcultles  experienced  in  carrying 
out  his  pacific  policy,  296 ;  makes  light  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Russian  agent  in 
Cabool  305;  intimates  his  displeasing  at 
the  protection  offered  by  Mr.  Bumes  to 
the  Afghan  chiefs.  310 :  sends  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Persian  Uulf,  324;  bis  warlike 
policy,  326 ;  explains  his  policy  in  relation 
to  the  war  with  Afghanistan,  330;  issues 
the  Simla  manife.sto,  331:  true  character 
of  his  Afshan  policy.  337:  his  interview 
with  Runjeet  Sing.  338;  his  counter  visit 
to  Runjeet  Sing,  340:  his  mode  of  settling 
the  difficulties  of  the  Afghan  expedition 
with  the  Ameers  of  Sciiide.  343;  disap- 

g roves  of  General  Nott's  treatment  of 
hah  Shujah's  oppressing  ofllclals,  373 :  his 
vacillating  conduct  after  the  Afghan  dis- 
aster. 441  :  succeeded  by  Lord  Ellen  borough. 
443 ;  his  unjust  treatment  of  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  461. 

Auriol  Mr,  iL  434. 

Aunmgabad.  atrocious  sepoy  maswcre  of 
Europeans  near,  iii.  589. 

Aurungzebe.  contests  the  succession  to  his 
father,  i.  287 ;  dethrones  his  father,  288 ; 
same  of  craft  between  him  and  Sevajee, 
298 :  in  the  Deocan,  303 ;  subjection  of  Gol- 
conda  and  Be  japoor  to,  304 ;  takes  Samba- 
jee  prisoner,  30^;  lays  siege  to  and  cap- 
tures Gingee,  306 ;  captures  Sattarah,  307 ; 
his  iUness  and  death.  308. 

Ava.  the  king  of,  UL  132,  135;  the  king  of, 
alarmed  for  his  capital  148 ;  Commodore 
Lambert's  letter  to  the  king  of,  demanding 
satisfaction  for  injuries ;  his  reply.  531 ; 
the  king  of.  refuses  radress,  533;  submis- 
sion of  the  khig  of.  to  the  British,  53& 

Avatars,  the,  of  Vishnu,  first,  second,  and 
thiiYl,  IL  25;  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  27; 
seventh.  29;  eighth  and  ninth,  30. 

Ayax,  Sheik,  surrenders  Bednore  to  the  Bri- 
tish, ii.  517 :  Tippoo's  secret  orders  to  put 
hhn  to  death,  5lf. 

Ayoot,  Prince,  made  nominal  sovereign  of 
Cubool  liL  288;  set  aside,  289. 

Azeem-u-Dowlah,  made  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic  IL  722. 

Azim,  son  of  Aurungzebe,  L  385. 

Azim  Khan.  iii.  287. 

Azim-u-Shan,  L  516. 
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Babor.   Rajah  of   Cabool,  invited  by  the 

fovomor  of  Lahore  to  help  him  against 
brahim  of  Delhi  L  104:  his  blrthaiAl 
early  history,  105 ;  his  message  to  his  uncle, 
Ahmed  Mirza.  on  his  father's  death,  105 ; 
his  difficult  position ;  alternative  successes 
and  defeats.  106:  illness  and  misfortunes. 
106 ;  his  dream,  107 ;  captures  Samarcand. 
1U7;  is  defeated  bv  the  Usbeks.  106;  be- 
comes master  of  Cabool  and  Candahar, 
108;  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  109 ;  prepares  to  invade  India,  109 ; 
his  first  campaign  in  India.  110 ;  his  suc- 
cesses, 111 :  captiures  Agra  and  Delhi  111 ; 
makes  India  his  pemument  residence,  112; 
his  difficulties,  dauffers,  and  death,  112; 
his  autobiography,  113 ;  his  sons,  113. 

Bactria,  the  Greek  kings  of,  1.  33. 

Bahadur  Khan,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Behar,  declares  himself  independent,  i.  103. 

Bahadur  Khan  Seestany,  opposes  Akber,  L 
123 :  his  death,  129. 

Bahadur  Shah,  otherwise  called  Moazzim, 
a  Mogul  ruler ;  his  death,  i.  385. 

Bahadur  Shah,  Resent  of  Nepaul  ill.  8 :  is 

Sut  to  death  by  his  nephew,  Rana  Baba- 
lur.  9. 
Bahawulpoor,  the   arrival   of  the  British 

Afghan  expecUtion  at,  ill  342 ;  the  khan  of, 

»12. 
Bahoor.  the  battle  of,  1.  483. 
Baillie.  Colonel,  his  detachment  intercepted 

bv  Tippoo  Sahib,  IL  481 ;  the  opportunity 

of  saving  it  cast  away,  482  -  reinforced.  483; 

attacked  by  Hyder  with  his  whole  force, 

483 ;  entire  destruction  of  hie  detachment, 

484 
Baillie.  Major,  British  resident  in  Oude.  111. 

118 ;  the  governor-general's  opinion  of  the 

proceedings  of,  119. 
Bailly's  AaU-onomU  Indienne  et  Orientale,  il 

121. 
Baird,  Colonel  at  Seringapatam,  ii.  614. 


Baird,  General  Sir  Darid.  heads  the  assault 
on  Serinfapatam,  ii.  701 ;  success  of  his 
assault,  702;  places  a  guard  round  the 
zenana,  703 ;  fimls  Tippoo  among  the  slain 
in  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  703 ;  sur- 
renders the  charge  of  Seringai>atam  to 
Colonel  Wellesley.  706 ;  sent  in  command 
of  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  734. 

Baiza  Bai.^he  favourite  wife  of  Scindia ;  her 
proceedings,  ill  221. 

Bajee  Kao.  1  394;  subjugates  GuJerat,  395; 
his  successes  in  Malwah,  3S6 ;  Nizam-ul- 
Moolk  endeavours  to  arrest  his  progress, 
397. 

Bajee  Row.  father-in-law  of  Lakshman 
Dawa ;  the  tragedy  perpetrated  by  him,  ii. 

Bajee  Row,  son  of  the  hite  Ragobah,  made 
peishwa  ii.  669 :  conditional  cession  of  a 

Eortion  of  the  Mysore  country  to,  713; 
ept  a  virtual  prisoner  by  Scindia,  740 ; 
cruel  execution  of  Jeswunt  Row's  brother 
by,  744;  his  flight  before  Jeswunt  Row. 
745;  makes  the  treaty  of  Bassein  with 
Colonel  aose,  746 ;  his  relations  with  the 
guicowar,  liL  36;  his  favourite,  Trimbuk- 
}ee  Dahiglia,  36;  Gungadhur  Sastree's 
entanglements  with.  37;  the  murder  of 

I  imitpia  liiii  r  .-- i-ir  nr-    uY    ri'-j.-iiirr    ''■■■      ]       'p- 

liuifjcc,  3^!;  Mr.  KJi;>Lj.u.-<t.^ijt'  dLUiumld  ul 
htin  the  unrest  of  tlie  uktuirlerer.  40;  he  Is 
c«  imptjlled  to  deUver  xip  the  iuur\lerer, 
41;  Eiii  poUcf,  &S;  hin  duplidty,  59:  pre- 
rtaratiEqiJi  fnr  a  vnr  with,  5i>;  bis  sJarrD, 
&t;  rigoroi^  tcnuH  off t^  red  to.  which  ha 
accepts  umler  prot^fst.  60;  filial  nipture 
with,  i.iS  ;  deinNnilsof,  on  Mr.  Elpblnstonp. 
«C.  ttlglit  trttm  FDonab.  6«;  Apa  Sahibs 


ami  pursuit  at,  87:  surprise  of  his  cam i 
Anr^  defeat  of,  8S  i  hin  atteuijii  to  reaci 
>afmoDr  defeated,  'JO;   ^ipn^taen  to  i 
reiuler.  lO^T  neitollate'ft  with  a  view  to  i 


Caft'wionS  of  aJii^giMice  to,.  C9 ;  pursuit  of, 
^   tb^e:  British,  84;  ^ngagicmDoi  with  his 
H^my  qt  Ki>ri|iar.»n,  65;  his  ainduct  at  th*^ 
Latlk  of  Ki>rip:hin,  8^1;  continui-d  fllglit 
'  '  m 

•Jl. 

, , to  pur- 

runnier  UK;  terms  i-ffered  blm^  103;  inti- 
uiiiUie^l^  hti  atcijiiiU  the  terms  offLTed  Htiu. 
105;  his  pcrpleie>l  riitiiation,  I  OS:  dLnmti^- 

,  f action  of  the  uovfmor-jjtfui.  m]  hiEM  tl, 
terms  gntnleil  t-'j.  US;  ihc  r,  m,-..  i;r.Lti''-  L 
h\m  a]>)irc»vml  by  thv  (;<.iil-i  .!  in  i  r, 
H'3 ;  proweaings  of  hi*  f  .^i  ■ '  ■  '■..      . 

BiLkhtlai-  KMUi   ftsterp;i:ir  m- 

1.4  titbit  of  AllaaLsh.  I  ^ 

Biikt  H^iuLltaJal).  pnt  iu  i  Ky 

BalA  Hlmirl  tbe^  of  CiiVr*,.].  lii  3'^,  ^ivtkh 
flhtijBh  nftv^  It  tr*T  t^M^  lirii.d  ttiHiiis, 

uf.  1,  <15;  till? 

euvuy  ui^i3BiwiuCvu|i«»tuua.  ^^i  j  evacuated 

by  the  troops  that  were  in  it,  418. 
Bala  Row,  defeated  and  driven  into  Kepaul, 

Hi.  702. 
Balajee  Khoonjur,  U.  754. 
BahJ  Sen.  IL  9. 
Balaram  Seit,  iL  825. 
Balasore,  the  East  India  Company  erects  a 

factoirat,  L272. 
Balbhacura  Sing,  a  famous  Ohoorka  leader. 

repulses thettritish at  Kalunga, ill.  11. 
Balbun.    Bee  Bulbun. 
- —  179, 

1 8epoy.s 

at.  iU.  600. 
Balipoor,  Great,  Hyder  All's  proceedings  at, 

iL234. 
Balipoor,  LitUe,  besieged  by  Hyder  All  ii. 

Bamian,  Dost  Mahomed's  utter  defeat  by 
Brigadier  Dennie  near,  Hi.  378. 

Banda  General  Whitlock  defeats  the  muti- 
neers in  the  vicinity  of,  iii.  682. 

Bandoola  Maha,  engages  to  conquer  Bengal 
for  the  King  of  Burmah.  iii.  140 ;  appears 
on  the  borders  of  Chittagongwith  astroni; 
force,  147;  armour  worn  byi  154,  note;  his 
great  exertions :  his  army  dispersed.  155 ; 
at  Donabew,  166;  slain,  168. 

Bandu,  the  Sikhs  under  the  leadership  of,  i. 
389. 

Bangalore,  Lord  Comwallls  advances  on,  H. 
59Mescription  of,  507;  taken  by  storm,  599. 

Bankee,  Nana  Sahib  attacked  near,  and 
driven  through  a  Jungle,  iiL  701. 

Banks.  Major,  appointed  alone  witli  Colonel 
Inglis  to  the  comnumd  of  the  garrison  of 
Lucknow  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  on  his 
deathbed.  iU.  630. 

Bantam,  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  trading  ex  - 
pedition  at.  L  219;  arrival  of  the  fhrst  Eaitt 
India  Company  expedition  at.  240;  the 
East  India  Company's  trade  with.  334 ;  t)>e 
king  of,  sends  an  embassy  to  England.  33o. 

286 


Baldeo  Shxg,  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  ill ! 
Baldulee  Ke  Serai  defeat  of  the  rebel  s 
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Banyan,  a,  ii.  313,  note. 

BaiMX)  Setowlea,  a  Gwalior  diief,  quits  the 
British  camp,  iii.  480. 

Barabuttee,  the  fort  of,  U.  757. 

Baramahal,  the  subjectiou  of,  by  Hyder  All, 
ii.  227. 

Bju^set,  prooeedinjn  of  a  fanatical  Mahom- 
eUri  sect  at,  iii.  205. 

Bareilly,  the  open  resistance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  to  taxation.  iiL  30 :  insurrection 
at.  31 :  the  sepoy  mutiny  and  atrocities  in. 
579 :  the  mutineer  brigade  from,  arrives  iu 
Delhi.  613. 

Baring.  Mr.  Thoma.9,  his  motion  in  parlia- 
ment against  Lord  Palmerston's  bill  for 
the  better  KOTemment  of  India,  iiL  686. 

Barlter,  Sir  Robert,  iL  297. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  suoceeds  Lord  Com- 
wallis  asGoTemor-general  of  Imlia.  ii.  806; 
his  system  of  neutrality,  807 ;  concludes  a 
treaty  with  S^in^lia.  808;  declaratory  arti- 
cles appended  to  his  treaty  with  Scindia. 
|03:  the  mean  spirit  of  his  policy.  809; 


Lord  Lake  checks  tils  retrograde  policy. 
810 :  character  of  his  administration,  817 ; 
be  is  8upei83ded,  818;  suoceeds  Sir  William 
Beutinck  as  goremor  of  Madras,  834:  re- 
fuses concession  to  the  mutineers  at  Mjmu- 
lipatam.  842;  his  conduct  in  relation  to 
the  Madras  mutiny  for  the  most  part 
i4>proved,  845;  his  prohibition  of  public 
missionary  operations,  851. 

Barnard,  General,  operations  against  Delhi 
intrusted  to,  iii.  6(J0 ;  his  despatch  quoted, 
describing  the  affair  with  the  rebels  at 
Balduke  Ke  Serai.  601;  successfully  readies 
Delhi.  601:  countermands  the  order  to 
assault  Delhi.  601 ;  his  irresolution ;  hia 
death  by  cholera,  612. 

Bamstone,  Major,  iiL  661. 

Baroach.  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  gorem- 
ment  at,  ii.  353;  expedition  against,  356. 

Baroda.  the  state  of  parties  at  the  court  of, 
UL35. 

Barrack  poor,  mutineer  q>irit  among  the 
sepoys  at,  iiL  557 ;  mutiny  at,  561. 

Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  quoted.  iL 
561. 

Bartolommeo  Diaz,  L  151. 

Borukzyes,  the,  their  successes  against  Shah 
Ma'unoud,  iiL  287;  dissensions  among, 
288;  hostUities  with  the  Sikhs,  288;  pur- 
suit of  the  chiefs  of,  by  Brigadier  Sale,m 

Barwell,  Mr.,  a  steady  adherent  of  Mr. 
Hastinn,  U.  365 ;  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  resolve  to  petition  for  tiis 
removal  from  the  council  of  Bengal,  422, 
424. 

Basaltic  trap,  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  L  7. 

Basalut  Junjg,  governor  of  Adonl,  liis  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  under  Busay,  L 
C20;  confers  the  nabobslxip  of  Sera  on 
Hyder  AIL  iL  233;  negotiaUons  of  the 
Madras  presidency  with.  471 ;  tlie  Madras 
council  sends  aid  to,  476;  his  dread  of 
Hyder  AIL  477. 

Basin  Row.  L  497. 

Basket-boats,  ii.  522,  note. 

Bassein,  the  siege  of,  iL  461 ;  the  treaty  of, 
74<5  -  Scindia  refuses  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
of.  ^47. 

Bates,  his  deposition  on  the  charge  of  brib- 
ery against  the  East  India  Company,  L  363. 

Batta,  double,  abolished.  1.  699 ;  the  mutiny 
of  the  oflicersin  consequence  of  the  abolu- 
tion  of,  700;  Clive's  suppie^ion  of  the 
mutiny  occasioned  by  the  at  oUtion  of,  700; 
Sir  William  Bentinck's  order  reai>octing, 
iii.  193;  question  of  the  expediency  of  his 
order  reffi)ecting,  194:  the  clamour  raifle«l 
bv  its  abolition,  194 ;  its  abolition  an  inju- 
dicious and  paltry  proceeding,  195. 

BatUes,  batUo  of  the  Hydaspes,  1.  28;  of 
Peshawer,  44 ;  of  DelW,  79 ;  of  Panlput, 
122 ;  of  CamouL  399  ■  of  PanipuU  between 
the  Dooranees  and  the  Mahrattas,  Hib ;  of 
Gingee,  446 ;  of  Coverypaulc,  469;  of  Sami- 
avcram,  475;  of  Bahoor.  483:  of  Seringham. 
487:  of  the  Golden  Rock,  490;  of  theSugor- 
Icif  Hock.  491;  of  Tondeman's  Woods.  495: 
of  Plastsey.  578 ;  near  Rajahmimdry,  613;  of 
Wandiwash.  627;  near  Trivadi.634:  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  Huosiily, 
6<>1 ;  of  Augadeep  and  Oudanulla,  676 ;  of 
Bux>ir,  679;  near  Trinoomalee,  between 
thu  British  and  Hyder,  ii.  254;  of  Oosoota. 
21.7 :  of  Doogaur.  461 :  of  Porto  Novo.  491 ; 
of  Pollilore.  494;  of  Sholingur.  495;  of 
Amee,  503;  of  Cuddalore,  512 ;  of  Carigat, 
602:  of  MaUvilly.  695:  of  Assaye,  751 ;  of 
Delhi.  bt>tween  the  British  and  Mallratta^ 
761 :  of  Lasu  ar^e,  765 ;  of  Argaon,  769 ;  of 
Fur.uckabad.  782;  of  Deeg,  782;  of  Kinkeo. 
iii  67;  of  the  Se^^Uhftldee  Hills,  72;  of 
Koiiiaon,  85;  of  ShoUviOJr,  93;  of  Jeiala- 
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bad.  iii.  436;  with  the  Afghans  In  Gboaine, 
451 ;  of  Maidan.  452 ;  of  Meanae.  467 ;  of 
Dubba,  469:  of  Maharajpoor.  482;  of 
Moodkee,  488 :  of  Ferozeshah,  490:  of  Ali- 
waL  493;  of  Sobraon.  495;  of  Kineyree, 
511 ;  of  Suddoosam,  513 :  of  the  Cheuab. 
521 ;  of  ChillianwaUa,  523:  of  Guierai,  525 ; 
of  Baldulee  Ke  SeraL  600;  of  Nujufghur, 
616 :  of  Futtehpoor.  633 ;  of  Aong  and  the 
Pandoo  Nuddy,  634 ;  of  Mahar»Jpoor.  635; 
of  Onao.  640;  of  Bithoor.  643;  of  the 
Cliarabagh.  653:  of  Agra.  658;  of  the 
Secunder  Bagh.  660;  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddy, 
the  second,  665;  of  Cawnpoor,  667;  of  Gor- 
aria^  679 ;  of  Betwa,  near  JhausL  681 ;  of 
GwaUor.  684. 

Battye.  Quintain,  CapUin  of  the  Guides, 
lulled  before  Delhi,  iiL  602. 

Baugh.  Lieutenant,  attempt  on  his  life  by  a 
mutinous  sepoy,  iiL  561. 

Baughloor,  disaster  sustained  by  the  British 
at,iL  274. 

Baz  Bahadoor.  i.  125. 

Bazaar,  a.  in  Scindia's  camp,  describsd,  IL 
74A.  note. 

BeanL  Akber's  dislike  to  the.  i.  443. 

Beatson,  Cokmel,  his  View  of  the  Origin  and 
Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultan, 

auoted  on  the  deficiency  of  supplies  at  the 
lege  of  Seringapatam,  ii.  699. 
Becher,  Mr.  Richard,  ii.  423. 
Bedingfield,  Lieutenant,  murdered  by  the 

Raoyaa,  iiL  207. 
Bednore,  Hyder's  expedition  to,  ii.  235;  con- 
auered^  Hyder,  who  flndsgreat  treasure 

Beejy  Bay,  defeated  by  Sultan  Mahmoud, 

BeerbttL  Bajah.  L  136. 

Bega  Khan,  a  marauder  of  Sdndia.  iiL  502; 

defeated  and  slain,  503. 
Begum  Kotee,  thd,  at  Lucknow,  shelled,  iiL 

Begumgunge,  a  sepoy  massacre  at,  ill.  500 . 

Begums  of  Oude,  the,  RtoliaUon  of,  iL  541 ; 
their  claims  on  British  protection,  5tt; 
their  claims  disallowed  on  frivolous 
grounds,  513 ;  Sir  Elijah  Impey  volunteers 
to  obtain  affidavits  for  Mr.  Hasiings 
against,  543;  HasUngs  attempts  to  jnsU- 
fy  the  plunder  ot  644 :  imprisonment  and 
inhuman  treatment  ot  54d;  their  final  re- 
lease. 545. 

Behar  and  Bengal,  incorporated  with  the 
Mogul  empire,  L  131 

Behauder,  the  title  granted  to  Hyder  All  by 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  U.  225. 

Bfhisti,  or  water-carrier,  the,  L  115,  note. 

Behram,  of  Ghuznee,  his  reign,  L  56;  his 
treachery  to  the  house  of  Glior,  56;  his  ex- 
pulsion and  defeat,  56. 

Behram,  a  Toorkoman.  reigiu:  in  Akber's 
name,  L  122;  his  arrogance,  and  dismissal, 
123;  rebels  and  is  pardoned.  124. 

Bejapoor.  assassination  of  the  general  of  the 
king  of,  by  Sevajee,  L  296;  siege  of  the 
capital  of .  by  a  Mogul  chief.  301 ;  its  sub- 
jugation Inr  Aurungzebe,  304. 

Beloombe,M.,  surrenders  Pondicheny  to  the  ; 
British,  ii.  468.  , 

Belnos',  Mrs.,  .Afann^rt  of  Bengal,  quoted,  I 
ii.  50,  noU.  \ 

Beloochees,  the,  cut  off  a  British  detach-  | 
menL  iii.  374 ;  defeat  Major  Clibbom  at  i 
the  Nuffoosk  Pass,  374.  ' 

Benares,  British  relations  with  the  rajah 
of,  ii.  531 ;  demands  made  on  the  rajah 
of.  by  &Ir.  Hastings,  533;  a  new  demand 
on  the  rajah  of,  534 ;  Hastings'  determin- 
ation to  exact  severe  revenge  from  tlie 
raiah  of,  536 :  proceedings  of  Hastings  at. 
536;  flight  of  the  rajah  of,  and  perilous 
position  of  Hastings  at,  537 :  insurrection 
at,  provoked  bv  Hastings,  538;  shameful 
treatment  of  the  mother  of  the  rajah  of, 
538;  passive  resLstauce  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  to  taxation,  iii.  30;  sepoy  mutiny  at, 
584;  suppression  of  the  mutiny  at,  585; 
saved  by  the  resolution  and  speed  of  Gene- 
ral NeilL  626. 

Bene  Sing,  Rajah  of  Flwar.  ill.  187. 

Bene  Madhoo,  a  powerful  chief,  driven  from 
his  fort  by  Lord  Clyde,  iiL  699;  pursuit  of, 
by  Lord  Clyde,  700. 

Benfleld,  Paid,  his  claims  on  Tuujore,  U. 
3?3 ;  his  claims  on  the  Nabob  of  Aroot. 
561 :  exposed  by  Burke,  568. 

Bengal,  the  preAidency  of,  L  13 ;  revolt  in, 
against  Akber,  aiKl  its  suppression.  132; 
incorporated  with  the  Mogul  empire.  134 ; 
foundation  of  the  East  India  Company's 
trade  with.  266 :  privil(^ges  obtained  fay  the 
Company  in.  277;  the  Conipouy  threateueil 
with  huetilities  in,  313;  the  Company  not 
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Bengal- 
alive  to  the  impartanoe  of,  L  316 :  progresa 
of  the  Company  in,  338;  extent  of  trade 
in,  339;  Captain  Heath's  prooeedingB  iu 
the  bay  of,  345;  state  of.  616;  under  All 
Veidy  Khan,  529 ;  two  rival  claimants  for 
the  throne  of,  5S;  origin  of  the  quarrtl 
between  Surajah  Dowlah  and  the  presi- 
dency of,  532 ;  treatment  of  Ramnuusing's 
brother  by  the  presidency  of.  633;  dHar- 
tory  proceedings  of  the  presSdeocy  of. 
against  Suraiah  Dowlah,  596 ;  aniUcation 
of  the  presidency  of,  to  the  French  and 
Dutch  for  united  effort  to  avert  a  common 
danger,  537 :  proceedings  of  Surajah  Dow- 
law  in,  637  (see  CtUeutta) ;  a  new  form  of 
government  for,  682 ;  a  new  revolution  in. 
projected  in  the  council  of  Calcutta..  666 : 
dissensions  in  the  council  of,  670 ;  sislfiAh 
and  Loapolltic  views  of  the  council  o^  674 ; 
open  rupture  of  the  piesltlency  of.  with 
Meer  Coesim.  675:  Meer  Cossim  is  defeat- 
ed and  deposed  by  the  presidency  of.  6Tn ; 
the  nabob  of,  ooaverted  into  a  mere  pen- 
sioner hgr  Clive,  691;  CliTe's  double 
government  of ,  IL  283 ;  abases  coaaeqnexit 
on  this  double  government  of,  284 ;  a  dreaa- 
ful  famine  in,  284;  reduction  of  the  pen- 
sion of  the  nabob  of,  285;  Hastmgs 
appointed  president  of,  306;  revolution 
produced  in,  by  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of,  312 :  defects  of  the  judicial  de- 
lta in,  3l2 ;  a  new  flnandid  scheme 


for,  312 ;  judicial  arrangements,  315 ;  new 
members  of  the  coundl  of,  arrive  from 
T^gia"d.  363:  early  dlwnnsinnw  in  tiM 
council  of,  363;  the  discussion  of  the 
Rohilla  war  hi  the  oonncU  of,  364;  frivol- 
ous complaints  of  the  newmembera  of  the 
council  ot  364:  rashneasandiDoooaiaiency 
of  the  new  memberaof  the  oouncU  of,  965 ; 
the  conduct  of  the  new  members  of  the 
ooundl  of,  in  regard  to  relations  with 
Oude.  366;  the  council  of,  divMed  into 
two  hostile  campa,  366;  harmony  vainly 
recommended  to  the  members  ot  the 
ooundl  of,  by  the  direckora^T ;  charses 
in  the  ooundl  ot,  against  Hastings,  XJ 
(see  Hatting*,  Warren);  the  government 
of,  dechure  their  ^probation  of  the  Ma- 
dras ooundL  399 ;  cQsappmval  and  seTere 
censure  of  the  Bombay  coundl  on  account 
of  their  treaty  with  Ragobah.  404;  a  new 
schism  in  the  council  of.  406;  extraordi- 
nary proceedings  in  the  oouncfl  of.  who 
now  resolve  to  support  Ragobah.  408 ;  the 
government  of,  ratify  the  trea^  of  Poor- 
undhur,  409;  affairs  in.  410;  (Uaeenaions 
in  the  supreme  council  of.  about  the  orex- 
letting  of  land.  411;  extraocdinary  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ooundl  of —two  governors- 
general.  424 :  separate  agreement  of  the 
Kovemment  of,  with  theNabob of  Arcot, 
528;  the  government  of,  exact  the  treaty 
of  Fyzabad  from  Aaoff-ul-Dowlah.  533; 
the  government  of,  endeavoor  to  increase 
the  revenue  of,  by  a  house-tax.  UL  3t9; 
mutiny  amcng  the  sepoys  ot  157 :  break- 
ing out  of  the  great  mutiny  among  the 
sepoys  of,  563  (see  Sepof,  MnHny^. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  governor  of  Mad- 
ras, iL  813 ;  recalled,  834 :  put  fionraxd  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Govemor-cencral 
of  India,  iii.  129;  appointed  govoiior- 
general.  190:  his  policy  of  retrenchment. 
192 ;  his  order  on  the  subject  of  batia, 
193 ;  other  financial  arranggmenta  of  his, 
195;  his  judicial  reforma.  199:  abolab» 
suttee,  199;  new  regulations  of  bis  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  oanverts  from  Brah- 
minism  to  Christianity.  200;  steam  ocsnmu- 
nicaUon  with  India  flret  tried  during  his 
administration.  200;  hisadniiniafcntkto  In 
relation  to  allied  statca,  210;  his  disBati»- 
facUon  with  the  Rajah  of  DelhL  SU;  his 
policy  regarding  On^.  214 ;  hispoUegr  in  re- 
gard to  tbeMahratta states. 219;  hiapobcy 
In  regard  to  the  Rajpoot  states.  223 ;  his 
treaties  with  hidependent  statca.  237 :  Lis 
interview  with  Runjeet  Sln^  238 ;  his  re- 
signation of  the  govemoripcocralahiik,  ao<l 
merits  of  his  administration,  2tt ;  questkia 
as  to  his  successor,  263. 

Berar,  negotiations  with  the  ndah  ot  iL 
445;  British  relations  with.  836. 

Berhampoor,  mutiny  of  the  aepojs  sU 
judicious  means  used  to  soppnaaa  it.  iii. 

Bemadotte.  interesttaig  anecdote  of.  iL  515^ 

Bessus,  the  pursuit  ot  by  Alexander.  L  * 

Best,  Cwtahi.  his  voyage  to  the  EmI,  sod 

spbited  proceedings  afainat  the  Poits- 

gueae,  L  354 ;  treaty  widths  Mc^uL  S5c. 

Beyram  Ghaut.  Lonl  Clyde   "larrhfir  t«\ 

against  the  mutineers.  iiL  700.  ' 


BHAOEERUT   ROW 

Bha^Mnit  Row,  saooeedf  to  the  throne  of 
OwaUor,  iii.  473. 

BharmAlii  Row.  Rajah  of  Cutch,  ilL  27. 114. 

BhAwulpoor,  lit  280. 

Bheem  Sio^  R«ii»  of  Odeypoor,  the  contest 
for.  and  fote  of.  his  beautiful  daughter, 
iii.  54. 

Bheilole  Lody.  aims  at  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
i.  98 ;  fonndii  the  Lodj-Afghan  dvnasty, 
100 ;  opposed  by  Mahmood  Shah  Shurky. 
King  of  Jounpoor.  101 ;  impolitic  partition 
of  his  territories,  101. 

BhooJ,  the  capture  of.  iii.  115. 

Bhopaul  and  Baugor,  proposed  alltance  with 
the  nabobs  of,  iii.  41 ;  terms  offered  to  the 
nabobs  of.  43;  protest  of  Scindla  against 
those  alliances.  43;  Sdndia  claims  Bho- 
paul 43 ;  the  alliance  with  Bhopaul  frus- 
trated by  the  duplicity  of  the  nabob  of.  44. 

Bhurtpoor,  the  rajah  of.  in  league  with 
Holktf.  ii.  784;  the  Jat  capital  783;  Lord 
lAke's  description  of.  786 ;  siege  of ;  prema- 
ture and  disastrous  assault  on.  787 ;  second 
assault  on,  and  failure,  788 ;  change  of  the 
mode  of  attack  on,  789;  a  third  disas- 
trous assault  on,  790;  a  last  desperate 
assault  on ;  its  failure,  791 ;  the  siege  of, 
conrerted  into  a  blockade,  793;  Ameer 
Khan  comes  to  the  relief  of,  793;  contin- 
ued blockade  of.  795 ;  peace  made  with  the 
rajah  of.  796;  disturbances  in:  the  rajah 
of,  supplanted  by  his  nephew,  iii.  179 ;  in- 
terference of  the  British  in  the  affain  of, 
181 ;  views  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  the 
governor-general  respecting  the  necessity 
of  interference  in  the  affairs  of,  183 ;  re- 
solution of  the  supreme  council  respecting, 
183 ;  a  British  force  appears  before.  183 ; 
defence  of,  184 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  184 ; 
the  rajah  of,  restored,  185;  the  fortifloa- 
tions  of,  dismantled,  186. 

Bilaspoor,  the  rajah  oU  U.  16. 

Bim  Sah,  a  OhoorU  chief.  Ui.  9. 

Birch.  GoloneL  shot  by  the  Seetapoor  muti- 
neers, iii.  589. 

Bird.  Lieutenant,  his  heroic  conduct  at 
Cabool,  ilL  411. 

Birds  of  India,  i.  11. 

Bithoor,  Havelock's  victory  at,  iii.  643. 

Black  Hole,  the,  of  Calcutta,  the  British 
soldiers  immured  in,  L  543 ;  horrible  suf- 
ferings in.  544. 

Black  Town  of  Madras.  L  607. 

Bhike.  Mr.,  assistant  of  Major  Alves  at  Jey- 
poor,  murdered,  iii  336. 

Blowiiig  from  a  gun,  instance  of,  i.  497. 

Blunt,  Captoin.  at  Lucknow.  iii.  660. 

Bokhara,  dtoddart  and  Conolly  prisoners  in; 
Dost  Mahomed  takes  refuge  in.  but  ii  soon 
glad  to  escape  from.  ilL  XS. 

Bolan  Pass,  the,  described,  UL  351 ;  success- 
fully threaded  by  the  British  army  on  its 
way  to  Cabool.  354. 

Boles,  Major,  it  840. 

Bombay,  area  and  form  of  the  presidency  of, 
i.  14;  acquisition  of,  by  the  crown:  difll- 
culties  in  obtaining  possession  of,  314 ;  Sir 
Gervase  Lucas  appointed  governor  of, 
320 ;  granted  to  the  E*ist  India  Company ; 
terms  of  the  grant,  333;  projecteil  improve- 
ments at,  334 ;  threatened  by  the  Dutch. 
336 ;  a  Mogul  fleet  in  the  harbour  of,  327 ; 
progress  of,  338 ;  mutiny  among  the  sol- 
diers in.  329;  rival  attempts  on,  by  the 
SiddeeandSevajee,  330;  Keiswin's  mutiny 
at :  its  alarming  progress  and  suppression, 
332;  formed  into  a  regency,  343;  treatv 
between  Hyder  All  and  the  presidency  of, 
ii.  244 ;  views  of  Hyder  entertaine<l  by  the 

fovemment  of,  344 ;  letter  to  Matlhoo  Row 
rom  the  governor  of,  345 ;  proposed  treatv 
between  Hyder  All  and  the  government  of, 
246 ;  proceedings  of  the  government  of,  at 
Buratand  Baroach.  355;  negotiations  of  the 
government  of,  with  RagolxUi.  360 ;  dishon- 
ourable  conduct  of  the  government  of,  361 ; 
-  the  government  of,  send  an  expedition 
against  Tannah,  361;  sUte  of  affain  at,  390; 

Sroceedings  at,  in  regard  to  Salmtte,  &c  , 
39;  treaty  between  Ragobah  and  the  coun- 
cil of,  4<X);  troops  are  furnished  to  Ragobah 
by  the  government  of,  401;  the  government 
of,in  a  dilemma.  401 ;  the  procee<ling8  at,dl8- 
approved  by  the  Bengal  government.  404 ; 
severe  censure  passed  bv  the  Bengal  gov- 
ernment on  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of.  405 ;  resolution  of  the  government  of, 
to  asislst  Ragobah,  443 ;  an  overland  expe- 
dition to,  suggested  by  Hasting^  443 ;  con- 
temptible conduct  of  the  government  of, 
446;  the  expedition  sent  by  the  government 
of,  to  Poonah,  447;  dilatory  proceedings 
and  appointment  of  field-aeputies.  448; 
blunders  anddlsasten  of  the  expedition 
seat  forth  by  the  government  of,  449;  the 
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{ovemment  of,  attempts  to  negotiate,  ii. 
50 ;  the  disgraceful  convention  of  the  gov- 
emmentof.with  Sdndia.  451:  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  government  of,  453 ;  mlsunder- 
standing  between  Uie  government  of,  and 
that  of  Bengal,  453 ;  the  government  of, 
propose  an  aUianoe  with  Scindla,  453 ;  the 
government  of,  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  campaign,  460 ;  code  of  laws  belong- 
ing to,  iii.  203 ;  collision  between  the  go- 
vernment and  supreme  court  of,  303 ;  ap- 
peal to  the  privy  ooundl  and  its  decision, 
204 ;  the  government  of,  organise  a  column 
to  suppress  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  Central 
India,  677. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  letter  to  Tippoo 
BaUb.  ii.  693. 

Bontein.  Major,  calls  for  any  complaints  of 
the  Mpoys  as  to  the  new  cartridges,  ill  557. 

Boodhun,  a  Brahmin,  curious  religious  dis- 
cumion  between,  and  nine  Mahometan 
doctors,  1. 101. 

Booj,  the  capital  of  Cutch.  III.  27. 

Boondee,  the  rajah  of.  iii.  57 ;  disturbances 
in.  332. 

BooraGohaln.iii.  139. 

Boorhanpoor.  a  Pindaree  outbreak  in.  ill. 
177. 

Boeker  Punt,  Invades  Bengal  with  his  Mah- 
rattas,  1.  534 ;  treacherous  murder  of,  by 
All  Verd^  K^,  537. 

Bourbon.  Lord  Mlnto's  expedition  against, 
and  capture  of,  ii.  846. 

Boyd.  Captain,  and  Captain  Johnstone  urge 
General  Elphinstone  to  defend  the  com- 
missariat fort  at  Cabool.  iii.  403 ;  are  dis- 
appointed, 404 ;  succeed  in  making  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  commissariat  stores,  407. 

Bradshaw,  Major,  iii.  17. 

Brahma,  ii.  23. 

Brahmanabad,  heroic  defence  of,  against  the 
Arabs,  i.  41. 

Brahmaverta^  and  Brahmarshi,  11.  1. 

Brahmins,  the,  supremacy  of,  ii.  4;  com- 
parative impunity  for  crime  enjoyed  Tiy, 
5:  penalties  for  insulting  one,  5;  stages 
of  the  life  of  a  Brahmm,  5;  first  and 
second  stages,  6 ;  third  and  fourth  stages, 
6 ;  change  in  the  discipline  of ;  decline  of 
the  influence  of,  8 ;  extravagant  deference 
paid  to  the  Brahminical  caste,  8 ;  original 
equality  of  jmd  present  distin  ctions  among. 
9 ;  the  Kulinas  or  nobles,  10 ;  pernicious 
regulation  respecting  the  daughten  of.  11; 
observances  of  a  Brahmin.  ^ ;  morning 
worship  of,  43 ;  sacraments  of.  44. 

Braithwaite.  his  brave  conduct  In  Tanjore, 
ii.  498;  destruction  of  a  British  detachment 
under  his  command,  499 ;  capture  of  Pon- 
dicherry  by,  639. 

Brajrser's  Sikhs  at  Lucknow,  iii.  673. 

Breda,  the  treaty  of.  i.  321. 

Brereton,  Major,  his  reverse  before  Wandi- 
waah.i.  619;  his  death.  638. 

Bribery  and  corruption  practised  by  the  East 
India  Company;  investigation  and  dis- 
closures respecting,  i.  358. 

Brigg-s  Ferishta,  quoted,  i.  43,  48, 156. 

Brims,  Captain,  iii.  100. 

Brii  Raj,  eldest  son  of  the  Raiah  of  Jumoo, 
his  quarrel  with  hU  father,  iii.  270. 

Brijeis  Kuddr,  son  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Oude, 
puppet-king,  iii.  674. 

Brind,  Major.  iU.  618. 

Bristow.  Mr.,  resUlent  in  Oude.  11.  420;  his 
removal  from  Oude  censured  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Company,  429. 

Britain,  Great.    See  England. 

British  resources,  Hyder  All's  opinion  of 
them.  ii.  500;  asoendem^  established  in 
India,  ill.  112. 

Broadf  oot,  killed  in  the  Cabool  insurrection, 
iii.  393. 

Brook,  Captain,  his  bravery  at  Goorum- 
conda,  ii.  271. 

Brook's  Lieutenant-colonel,  killed  in  the 
batUe  of  ChllUanwalla.  Hi.  523. 

Broughton's  Lettrr$  trrittrn  in  a  Mahratta 
Citmp.  quoted,  ii.  748,  ru>fr 

Brown,  Captain.  Apa  Sahib's  escape  from, 
ill.  101 ;  his  ^ant  defence  of  the  fort  of 
Kahun.  374 ;  at  Omerkote,  470. 

Brown,  Colonel,  attempts  to  surprise  Scin- 
dia's  camp.  ii.  457 ;  with  Goddard  on  his 
march  towards  Poonah,  464. 

Brown,  General,  commander  of  the  second 
division  of  the  army  of  Hindoostan.  iii.  62; 
storms  Jawud,  83. 

Bruce.  Major,  leiwls  the  escalade  at  Gwallor. 
ii.  460. 

Bryden.  Dr..  the  solo  survivor  of  the  force 
which  retreated  from  Cabool.  ill.  430. 

Buchanan's  N^arrativr  of  a  JoumfyJromMo' 
dras  thrtmgh  Myao\  t.  quoted,  L  156;  11. 173. 
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Buchanan.  Captain,  refuses  an  enormous 
bribe,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  Bombay 
government,  J.  515. 

Bucke.  Bfajor.  his  disastrous  march,  through 
ignorance  of  geography,  iii.  165. 

Bucklnffham,  Mr.  Jsmes  Silk,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Calcutta  JoumaK  shipped 
off  to  England  for  using  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  iii.  131. 

Buckley.  Conductor,  his  bravery  in  defence 
of  the  Delhi  magazine,  iii.  569. 

Budaoon,  the  residence  of  Mahomed  of 
Delhi  at.  1.  100. 

Buddha,  ii.  31. 

Budffe  Budge.  Clive  arrives  at  the  fort  of, 
1.  551 ;  captured  by  Clive,  553;  results  of 
the  capture  of,  553. 

Bukht  Khan,  a  rebel  Boubahdar,  defeated 
at  Kujufghur.  iii.  617. 

Bukkur,  the  forced  cession  of,  hy  the  Amecni. 
iii.  344. 

Bulbun.  Vizier  of  Delhi,  subdues  the  Raj- 
poots, i.  66;  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Delhi; 
his  early  career  and  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, 67;  his  love  of  pomp,  zeal  for  tem- 
perance, and  fits  of  economy.  68 ;  rebellion 
of  Toghrul  Khan  against ;  his  campaign  In 
Bengal  69;  his  death.  7L 

Bulwant  Shig.  Zemindar  of  Benares,  Ii. 
531. 

Bulwant  Sing,  appointed  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
poor as  successor  to  his  father,  ill.  179; 
supplanted  by  his  nephew,  180 ;  restored  by 
the  British.  185. 

Bulwant  Sing.  Rajah  of  Ulwar,  set  aside  hy 
his  nephew  Benee  Sing.  iii.  186;  Benee 
Sing,  intimidated  by  the  British,  restores 
him  one  half  of  the  territory,  187. 

BundeU  chiefs,  the  rebellion  of  the,  ii.  768. 

Bundelcund.  proceedings  in,  IL  767 ;  disturb- 
ances in.  821. 

Burgess,  Corporal  forms  one  of  the  explosion 
partv  at  Delhi ;  killed,  iii.  621. 

Burgidia.  a  rebel  force  defeated  at,  by  Lord 
Clvde,  ill.  701. 

Burleigh,  recommends  Sir  Edward  Mitchel- 
bome  to  the  dirocton  of  the  East  India 
Company;  the  Company  refuses  him,  i. 
229. 

Bmrke's,  £dmund,descriptlonof  the  devasta- 
tions of  Hyder  Ali  In  the  Camatlc,  IL  479 ; 
description  of  the  famine  in  the  south  of 
India,  510;  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts,  568 :  first  step  towards  the  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings,  641;  character  of  his 
opposition  to  Hastings,  648. 

Burmese,  the,  misunderstanding  with.  iii. 
133 ;  send  a  force  across  the  British  fron- 
tier in  pursuit  of  marauders.  133;  the 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Indo-British 
government  in  regard  to,  134;  emigrants 
from  Aracan  claimed  by.  134 ;  temporary 
arrangement  with,  135;  they  again  claim 
the  emi^«uts  from  Aracan,  135;  com- 
plaints of,  agHinst  the  British,  135;  lay  an 
embargo  on  British  vessels  at  Rangoon, 
136:  Invade  the  British  territories,  136; 
their  insidious  designs,  137 ;  policy  of  the 
home  authorities  respecting.  138;  portions 
of  the  British  territories  claimed  Iv,  138 
are  bent  on  war  with  the  British,  140 
commencement  of  hostilities  witli,  140. 
the  governor-general's  declaration  of  war 
against,  141 ;  plan  of  military  operations 
asainst,  142;  weir  mode  of  warfare,  142; 
plsji  of  their  campaign.  143 ;  British  force 
employed  aAinst,  143:  arrival  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish fieet  at  Rangoon,  144 ;  attack  on  Ran- 
goon and  capture  of  it.  144 ;  error  in  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  against,  145 ;  success 
of  the  British  aiodnst,  146:  invasion  of 
Chittagong  by,  147;  the  British  repuhMxl 
bv,  at  Ramoo,  148 ;  operations  in  tlie  vici- 
nity of  Rangoon  against,  149;  affair  at 
Kemendino  with,  149;  heavy  rains  sus- 
pend operations  against,  149;  extensive 
preparations  made  by,  150 :  capture  of  the 
stockades  at  Kamaroot,  ISO;  caiiture  of 
H>Tiam  and  operations  in  Pegu  against. 
151 ;  subjugation  of  their  Tenaa-erim  pro- 
vinces. 152 ;  they  make  an  attack  on  the 
British  post  at  the  Golden  Pagoda,  152; 
serious  repulse  siutained  from,  at  Kaikloo; 
their  exultation,  153 ;  defeat  of  their  leader 
Kye  Wungyee,  154 ;  position  of  the  British 
army  and  of  theirs,  154;  great  exertions 
maile  by.  155 ;  British  successes  at  Kokein 
against.  155;  operations  in  Assam  against; 
subjugation  of  Assam.  156 ;  two  forces  sent 
overland  to  Ava  against,  157;  mutiny  in 
the  Aracan  armament.  158 ;  departure  of 
the  Aracan  force  sent  against.  163 ;  opera- 
tions of  the  Aracan  force  against.  163; 
capture  of  Aracan.  164;  disasters  occa- 
sioned to  the  British  through  ignorance  of 
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Burmeee,— 
geography,  iii  164 ;  orertures  of  independ- 
ence made  to  Pegu  by  the  British.  165 ;  new 
plan  of  operations  against,  suggested  by  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  165;  operations  of 
Major  Sale  and  General  Cotton  asainst- 
165 :  Btociuuies  at  Donabew.  166 ;  failure  of 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  the  stockades  of 
Donabew,  167;  subsequent  proceedings 
agahist.  167 ;  successes  against,  168 ;  ad- 
vance of  the  British  army  into  the  interior 
of  their  country  and  a^ture  of  Prome,  168; 
negotiations  with,  proposed.  169 ;  failure 
of  negotiations  with,  170 :  resumption  of 
hostilities  with,  171 ;  affair  with,  at  WaU- 
gaon,  171 ;  a  new  leader  of,  his  defeat  and 
death,  172 ;  renewal  of  negotiations  with. 
173 ;  a  defluitive  treaty  with,  executed,  but 
not  ratified,  173 ;  hostUities  with,  resumed; 
Prince  of  Sunset,  173 ;  new  tactics  of  the 
Prince  of  Sunset^  his  defeat,  174;  negotia- 
tions with,  renewed:  peace  concluded, 
review  of  the  war  with,  175;  a  new  war 
with  the;  its  causes,  530;  expedition 
atiainst  the.  533;  operations  at  Rangoon, 
533;  the  position  of  new  Rangoon,  534; 
capture  of  Prome,  534;  General  God- 
-wm's  desultory  proceedings,  535;  capture 
of  Pegu.  536 ;  Pegu  assaulted  by  the  Bur- 
mese, but  successfully  defended  by  the 
garrison,  536;  annexation  of  Peira,  537; 
submission  of  the  King  of  Ava,  538;  peace 
concluded  with  Burman,  539. 

Bum,  Colonel,  tl.  781. 

Bumes,  Lieutenant  Alexander,  his  expedi- 
tion up  the  Indus.  iU.  283 ;  the  obstacles 
he  met  with,  283;  his  travels  in  Central 
Asia,  2%;  his  mission  to  Cabool,  297 :  the 
ostensible  object  of  his  minion  to  Cabool, 
297 ;  his  mission  to  Cabool  a  political  one, 
297 ;  his  reception  by  Dost  Mahomed.  298; 
his  first  interview  with  Dost  BCahomed, 
299:  his  conference  with  Dost  Mahomed 
on  the  subject  of  Peshawer,  299;  Dost 
Mahomed  comes  to  him  for  coimsel  in 
reference  to  the  Russian  agent  in  Cabool, 
303 ;  he  promises  Dost  Mahomed  British 
protection.  310 ;  his  views  as  to  the  results 
of  Lord  Auckland's  supercilious  letter  to 
Dost  Mahomed,  313 ;  the  high  ground  taken 
by  him  towards  Dost  Mahomed,  314 ;  Dost 
Mahomed's  statement  tOL  316 ;  his  depar- 
ture from  Cabool,  316;  his  appohitment 
as  envoy  to  the  chief  of  Khelat,  333 ;  his 
dealings  with  the  Ameers  of  Sdnde.  343; 
his  treatv  with  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
353 :  his  dream  of  secority ;  informed  by 
Mohun  Lai  of  a  conspiracy  among  the 
AfghMi  chiefs,  391 ;  injudicious  proceed- 
ings of,  392 ;  conspiracy  asainst,  392 ;  his 
house  attacked,  and  himseu  and  inmates 
murdered,  393. 

Burr.  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Kinkee,  lit  67. 

Burt,  Colonel,  iii.  84. 

Busserutgunse,  Havelock's  victory  over  the 
sepoys  at,  iii.  640. 

£u3sy,  M.,  captures  fort  Glngee,  i.  449;  his 
iiilluence  at  the  court  of  Balabut  Jung, 
501 ;  leaves  sick,  while  his  enemies  are 
plotting  against  him,  501 ;  his  return,  502 ; 
forsakes  Salabut  Jung,  610;  his  negotia- 
tions with  Basalut  Jimg.  690;  arrives  in 
time  to  succour  Arcot,  bz3 ;  joins  Admiral 
Suffrein  with  reiuforoementa,  iL  511 ;  at 
Cuddalore,  512. 

Biucar,  Major  Hector  Monro's  victory  at,  L 


Cabool,  proceedings  in,  hostile  to  Akber 
Khan,  L  128;  is  taken  possession  of  by 
Akber.  134 ;  Lord  Minto  sends  an  embassy 
to,  11.  833;  Shah  Shujah  flees  from.  833; 
Shah  Shujah  attempts  to  recover  the  throne 
of;  his  utter  discomfiture,  iii.  228;  Lieu- 
tenant Bumes'  mlt>sion  to,  297;  Lieiiteiuuit 
Biumes'  departiuv  from.  316:  Dost  Maho- 
med's flight  from,  362;  Shah  Shujah's 
entrance  mto,  362 ;  description  of  the  city 
of,  387;  the  Bala  Hissar.  388;  Shah  Shu- 
jah's refusal  to  acoommo<late  the  British 
troops  in  the  Bala  Hissar;  ervction  of 
British  cantonments  near,  389;  British 
sports  of  the  army  at,  390 ;  licentiousness 
of  the  British  troops  in,  391 ;  dreams  of 
tranquillity  as  to.  391:  suspicions  of  a  plot, 
392;  injudicious  proceedings  of  Sir  A. 
Bumes.  and  conspiracy  against  him,  392 
Sir  A.  Bumes'  house  attacked,  and  him 
self  and  other  inmates  murdered,  393; 
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Cabool- 
feasibility  of  sappretiing  the  innirreetion 
in.  at  first ;  f^ure  of  first  efforts.  iiL  394 ; 
culpable  delays  of  General  Elphinstone 
and  the  envoys  in  dealing  with  the  insur- 
rection. 395 ;  singular  indecision  of  General 
Eluhinstone,  396;  fatal  consequences  of 
this  indecision,  396;  proper  means  not 
emplojred  to  quell  the  insurrection  in,  398 ; 
incompetency  of  the  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities in,  399 ;  ineffectual  application 
for  aid  to  General  Nott,  399;  failure  of 
amdication  for  aid  to  General  Sale,  400 ; 
General  Elphinstone  couiures  up  difB- 
culties.401 ;  miseraUe  indeasion  of  General 
Elphinstone,  and  employment  of  inade- 
quate means  to  quell  the  insurrection,  4U2 ; 
8rogres8  of  the  insurrection,  403 :  the  Bri- 
ish  commissariat  fort  captured.  404;  Gene- 
ral Elphinstone  bc^nns  to  talk  of  terms  with 
the  insurgents.  405;  Captains  Boyd  and 
Johnstone  nobly  labour  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  commissariat  sUnes,  405;  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  the  envoy,  resorts 
to  bribery  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
the  principal  rebel  chiefs,  407;  spread  of 
the  insurrection,  and  disasters  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  409 ;  infirmities  of  General  El- 
phinstone. 410;  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
proposed;  difficulties  and  disasters,  411; 
a  new  position  taken  up  by  the  enemy  on 
the  Behmaroo  Hills,  412;  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  412 :  resolution  to  hold 
the  cantonments,  413;  new  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  enemy,  413;  failure  of  the 
attack  on  the  Af^bans,  414;  the  British 
routed  by  the  Afghans,  415;  all  exterior 
exertions  abandoned ;  resolution  to  come 
to  terms,  415 ;  arrogant  demands  of  the 
enemy,  416;  ruinous  delay,  and  new  pro- 
posal for  negotiations,  416 ;  conference 
with  the  Afghan  chiefs.  417:  draft  of  a 
trea^  submitted  by  the  British,  and  osten- 
sibly accepted  by  the  Afghans,  417;  evacua- 
tion of  the  Bala  Hissar  by  the  few  British 
soldiers  who  were  in  it,  418;  forts  com- 
manding the  cantonments  surrendered  to 
the  enemy,  419;  intrigues  of  the  envoy, 
and  counter-intrigues  of  the  Afghans,  420 ; 
extraordinary  proposals  made  by  Akbar 
Khan  to  the  envoy,  421;  infatuation  of  the 
envoy,  421;  conference  of  the  envoy  with 
Akbar  Khan;  murder  of  the  envoy,  421; 
negotiations  renewed  with  the  enemy  after 
the  murder  of  the  envoy,  423 ;  evacuation 
of  the  cantonments  by  the  British  soldiers, 
424;  horrors  of  the  retreat  of  the  British 
army;  its  annihilation,  425;  Dr.  Biyden 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  British  who  re- 
treated ftom,  430 ;  the  goveraor-general's 
virtual  permission  to  Generals  PoOock  and 
Nott  to  advance  on,  448 ;  responsibility  of 
advancing  on,  thrown  on  General  Mott  by 
the  governor -general,  449;  triuinphant 
manA  of  General  Pollock  on,  453 ;  the 
defeat  of  the  Afghans  and  recapture  of, 
453 ;  wanderings  and  ultimate  release  of 
the  English  captives  belonging  to  the  army 
of,  454 ;  the  British  army  finidly  quits,  458. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  discovers  Newfoundland, 
L196. 

Cabral,  sent  out  to  the  East  with  a  second 
Portuguese  expedition,  i.  163;  arrives  at 
Calicut,  164:  his  interview  with  tiie  Za- 
morin  of  Calicut;  their  mutual  distrust, 
164 ;  proceedings  adverse  to,  at  Calicut,  165; 
is  invited  to  Cochin,  166 :  friendly  over- 
tures of  the  Rajah  of  Co<diin  to,  167;  pur- 
sued by  the  zamorin's  fieet.  167. 

Calcutta,  acquired  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, i.  383 ;  the  permission  of  Kisnendass 
to  take  refuge  in.  the  origin  of  the  quarrel 
with  Surajah  Dowlah,  532;  peremptory 
order  from  Surajah  Dowlah  to  desist  from 
fortifying,  and  the  governor's  exi)lanation, 
534;  Surajah  Dowlah  compeU  Mr.  Watts 
to  sign  a  paper  binding  him  to  level  the 
new  works  at,  536;  Surajah  Dowlah  ad- 
vances against.  537;  state  of  Fort  William 
at,  538 ;  the  enemy's  progress  against.  540 
general  consternation  at,  and  flight  of  the 
governor  of.  540;  Mr.  Holwell  elected 
governor ;  the  garrison  shamefully  left  to 
its  fate,  541;  attempts  to  negotiate;  the 
fort  taken.  542;  Surajah  Dowlah  in  the 
fort,  542 :  the  Black  Hole,  543 ;  the  horrible 
Bufferings  of  the  British  immured  in  the 
Black  Hole.  544;  Surajah  Dowlah  is  dis- 
appointed  at  the  smallness  of  the  plunder, 
545  j  an  expedition  to,  resolved  on.  547; 
choice  of  a  commander  of  the  expedition 
to:  Clive  appointed;  his  feelings  and  views. 
549;  operations  for  its  recapture,  551;  re- 
covered by  Clive,  554;  Surajah  Dowlah 
advances  on,  but  is  attacked  and  intimi- 
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Calcutta. - 
dated  by  Clive.  i.  557;  oomplainta  ogainrt 
Clive  for  not  securing  tram  the  nabob  com- 
pensation for  private  sufferers  by  the  plun- 
der of :  Clive's  defence,  560 ;  general  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  at,  occasioned  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  conquered  nabob's  treasures, 
591;  Clive  i^iplies  to  the  presidency  of 
Madras  for  the  supply  of  vacancies  in  the 
council  of,  696:  members  of  the  council  of, 
arrive  from  E^dand,  iL  363:  dissensions 
and  discussionsln  the  council  of.  36i;  the 
council  of,  divided  into  two  hostile  factions, 
366:  dissensions  in  the  council  of,  on  the 
land  question,  411;  collision  between  the 
council  of,  and  the  government,  433 :  arbi- 
trary pmoeedings  of  the  council  of.  435: 
action  brought  against  the  council  of.  and 
the  governor-general ;  abrupt  withdrawal 
of  the  same,  436 ;  jurisdiction  of  the  ra- 
preme  court  of,  defined  by  a  new  statute. 
438 ;  disturbance  occasioned  in  the  vicinity 
of.  by  a  fanatical  Mahometan,  iiL  206. 

Cali  yftifOt  the,  of  Hindoo  chronology,  ii.  2. 

CaUcut,  De  Gama  arrives  at,  L  156;  the  za- 
morin  of,  157;  De  Gama  lands  at,  157;  Df 
Gama's  visit  to  the  samorin  of.  157;  De 
Gama's  second  visit  to  the  zamorin  of,  160 ; 
De  Gama  forcibly  detained  on  shore  at. 
160 ;  traffic  of  the  Portuguese  at.  161;  ho»- 
tility  of  the  zamorin  of.  to  De  Gama.  azid 
his  retaliation,  162;  the  fleet  of  the  zamo- 
rin of,  attacks  De  Gama,  163;  Cabral  ar- 
rives at,  and  has  an  interview  with  the 
zamorin  of,  164 ;  mutual  distrust  of  Cahral 
and  the  zamorin  at,  164;  Moorish  intrigues 
against  the  Portuguese  at.  165 ;  the  Portu- 
guese factory  stormed  at,  1C5;  bombarde<l 
by  Cabral  166;  Gabcal  ispursued  by  tLo 
fieet  of  the  zamorin  of,  167. 

Callendar,  Ci^itain,  his  cowaxdioe  and  death 
at  MamiUpatam.  L  616. 

Calliaud.  his  bravery  in  the  action  near  the 
Sugar-loaf  Rock.  L  497 ;  saves  Trlddnopolr, 
595;  Mpointcd  commander  of  the  army  in 
Bengal  666 ;  frustrates  Shah  Alum's  pur- 
poses, 667;  marches  to  give  Shah  Aium 
battie,  668;  his  mission  to  Hyderabad,  iL 

Calpee.  captured  bv  the  British,  ii.  768 ;  out- 
breaks in,  iiL  177;  Sir  Hugii  Roae  moves 
and  captures  it  from  the  rebels, 


Camac  Major,  now  Colonel  invad»  Mal- 
wah,  iL  464 ;  surprises  Sdndia's  camp.  4f5. 

Camel  Corps,  formed  bv  Sir  Charles  Napier 
to  operate  against  tne  tribes  of  Cutch 
Gundava^  ilL  502. 

Camp,  a  Hindoo,  described,  ii.  IIS. 

Campbell  an  Indo-Britain,  sent  out  of  the 
Bala  Hissar  to  queU  the  insurrection  in 
Cabool  iiL  391 

Campbell  Sir  Archibald,  governor  of  Ma- 
dras, U.  683 ;  commander  in  the  Burmeee 
war,  iiL  143 ;  his  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rangoon,  148 :  carries  the  stockades 
near  Rangoon,  150 ;  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Burmese  mgcested  by. 
165;  further  operations  of,  167;  c^ytnn-s 
the  stockades  of  Donabew,  168 ;  advances 
into  the  interior  of  Bnrmah,  168;  captures 
Prome.  169;  raopoees  negotiations  with  the 
Burmese,  169:  resumes  hostilities^  171; 
proceeds  against  Maha  Nemro  and  Kye 
Wungyee,  and  defeats  them,  173 ;  defeats 
the  ftinoe  of  Sunset,  and  ooncluda  the 
war.  174. 

Campbell  Brigadier,  at  Ramnacgur,  iiL  520 . 
his  bcaveiy  «t  ChillianwaUa,  524 ;  at  Luck- 
now,  674. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin  (Lord  CIvdeV,  arrives  in 
India  as  oommander-in-ciiief,  iiL  G4f; 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  an  adequate 
force  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  657 ;  leaves 
Cawnpoor  for  Lucknow— the  number  and 
composition  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, 659 ;  begins  his  advance  on  Lock- 
now  ;  capture  of  the  Dilkoosha  park,  athi 
Secunder  Bagh,  660;  capture  of  the  Shah 
Nujeef,  661 ;  effects  the  removal  of  the 
women  and  children  from  the  residencj. 
662;  secures  the  removal  of  the  ganiffKn 
from  the  residency ;  skilful  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  doing  ao.  663 ;  leaving  General 
Outram  with  a  sufficient  force  in  the 
Alumbagh,  he  proceeds  to  the  relief  of 
Cawnpoor.  where  General  Windham  is 
besieged  by  the  rebels,  664;  reaches  the 
entrenchments  at  CawnpocHT,  666 ;  havicf 
effected  the  safe  removal  of  the  familks 
and  wounded  in  his  care,  he  attacks  and 
defeats  the  rebels  at  Cawnpoor,  667 ;  har- 
ing  conquered  the  rebels  at  Cawnpoor,  be 
encamps  at  Futtehgfanr.  669;  he  advances 
finally  on  Ludmow;  his  plan  of  attack. 
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OunpbeO,  Sir  CoUn,— 
iii.  870;  bis  opentlons  ftgainst  Lncknov, 
671 :  oiMOB  the  oftrnpftign  agaiiiBt  the  rebels 
in  Bonilcund,  676;  now  Lord  Clyde,  he  re- 
news operations  in  Oude  ac^Unst  the 
rebds,  his  proclamation,  096 ;  attacks  and 
dismantles  the  fort  of  the  Rajah  of  Ame- 
thle,  698 ;  destroys  the  fort  of  Shunkerpoor 
belonging  to  Bene  Madhoo,  699 ;  his  par- 
suit  of  Bene  Madhoo,  700;  his  subsequent 
operations  against  the  rebels  described  in 
his  despatch.  701. 

Campbell,  Cckmei  DonakL  his  operations 
accainBt  Hyder  All,  iL  867;  at  Mangalore, 
SSO:  hi  Cuttack.  757:  at  Delhi,  690.  623. 

€?anade,  his  atomic  theorjrand  physic8,iL  117. 

Canal,  the,  ccmstructed  by  Ferose.  i.  93. 

Candabar,  arriral  of  a  Persian  ambassador 
at,  iii  300;  occupation  of,  by  the  British 
expedition  to  Afghanistan,  354;  Shah 
Bhujah's  reception  at,  SS6;  conspiracy  in, 
against  the  liree  of  Europeans,  370;  state 
^affairsat.  after  the  Cabool  disaster.  438: 
defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  438;  General 
Ellihinstoae's  order  to  deliver  it  up  <U»- 
regarded  by  Qeneral  Nott  and  Haipr 
Bawlinson,  439 ;  preparations  for  the  de- 
fence of,  by  General  Kott,  439 ;  an  Afghan 
attempt  to  take  it  by  stratagem  frustrated, 

Candeish,  operations  of  the  British  In,  Iii.  98. 

CAntambftddy,  Major  Dixon's  description  of 

thegruund  around  the  British  camp  at, 

Canning,  Lord,  Qoremor-general  of  India, 
ill.  63;  orders  the  disbanding  of  the 
mutineer  sepoys  at  Barrackpoor,  561 :  his 
proclamation  respecting  the  sepoy  mutiny, 
oOe ;  disaTOws  Bfr.  Oolvin's  proclamation, 
699 :  his  vrodamation  on  toe  capture  of 
Delhi,  625;  his  proclamation  intended  to 
be  used  on  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  689 ; 
his  prodamatkm  denounced  by  Lord 
EUenborough  in  his  despatch,  691;  faidig- 
nation  of  him  and  his  friends  on  the  re- 
ception of  Lord  Ellenborongh's  den)atoh, 
693:  his  proclamation  modified  before 
published.  693. 

Cimnlng,  Mr.,  appointed  GoTamor-geiienJ 
of  India,  and  resigns,  iii  128. 

Canning.  Captain,  sent  on  a  missloa  to 
Rangoon,  ifi.  13& 

Canouge,  the  ruins  of,  L  47. 

Cantoo,  the  case  of,  in  relation  to  Mr.  HasU 
ing8,ii.384. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  doubled  by  Diaz.  i. 
15S:  prooeedirgs  at,  between  the  French 
andfiiglish.  iL  501. 

Capila.  the  founder  of  the  atheistic  branch 
of  the  Sankhya  school  of  phUosonlnr.  it  118. 

Capper,  Colonel,  his  suspension,  iL  840. 

Carangoly,  capture  of,  biy  Captain  Davis,  iL 

Carigal  the  battle  of.  ii.  6QS. 

Cannichael  Serjeant,  one  of  the  explosion 
party  at  Delhi,  killed,  iii.  621. 

Caznao,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Bombay, 
deposes  the  Rajah  of  Bombay,  iii.  268. 

Caniiae,  Major,  assumes  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  India,  L  761 ;  his  troops 
become  mutinous,  678 :  receives  presents 
ooDtranr  to  covenant,  GSO;  in  the  council 
of  Bombay,  ii.  447:  quarrels  with  Colonel 
£geiton  on  a  point  of  etiquette,  448 ;  his 
cowardly  conduct  in  the  expedition  to 
Poonah,  449 :  dismissed  the  service,  451. 

Camatic,  the,  boundaries  and  physical  fea- 
tures of.  L  429;  the  Mahrattas  brought 
Into,  432;  state  of  affaiis  in.  594;  final 
arrangement  respecting,  by  Lord  Mom- 
Ington,  iL  T21;  claimants  to  the  throne 
of;  Azeem-u-Dowlah  made  nabob  of,  722. 

Garoor,  capitulation  of,  to  the  Company,  ii. 
231. 

Carpenter,  Colonel  liL  13. 

Carrical,  the  naval  engagement  at,  between 
Admiral  Pooocke  and  Count  d'Achd,  L 
602 ;  culture  of,  by  Captam  Monsoa  632. 

Cartikeia,  the  Hindoo  god  of  war,  U.  38. 

Cartridges,  the  greased,  used  by  the  sepoys 
as  a  pretext  for  disobedience,  iii.  556. 

Cartwritfht,  Colonel,  attempts  to  restore 
discipline  among  the  Bengal  mutineers; 
appointed  to  Burmah.  iU.  158. 

Cauunero.  Akber's  campaign  in,  and  con- 
quest of,  1. 135;  failure  of  Runjeet  Sing's 
ezpediUon  against,  ilL  278. 

Cashmere  Gate,  the,  of  Delhi,  blown  open, 
iii.  630. 

Casim.  Mahomed,  invades  India,  1.  40;  his 
conquests,  40;  singular  revenge  taken  on 
him  iTa  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Brah- 

Caapian  Sea,  erroneous  notions  of  the  Per- 
sioos  req;»ecting,  L  37. 
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Caste,  among  the  Hindoos,  iL  3 :  the  Brah- 
mins. 4-11 :  the  Cshatriyasand  Vaisyas,  11 : 
the  Sodras,  12;  new,  13;  now  identified 
with  professions  and  trades,  13;  effects  of 
caste,  14 ;  loss  of  caste,  15 ;  caste  an  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  16u 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  proposes  thirteen  resolu- 
tions containing  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, ilL  3. 

Caulfleld.  Captain,  sent  to  Jawud,  iU.  83. 

Cavendish.  Sir  Thomas,  his  voyiUce  to  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens,  and  the  Padflc,  L 
909;  his  letter  to  Loid  Hudson,  309. 

Cawnpoor.  the  position  of  Sir  Henry  Wheel- 
er at,  ilL  586:  mutiny  at.  593;  attack  on 
Sir  Henzy  Wheeler's  position  by  Nana 
Sahib.  694;  siege  of.  by  Nana  Sahibs  596; 
capitulation  of,  596;  treachexv  of  the 
rebels,  596 ;  atrocities  conunitted  by  Nsma 
Sahilx  597 ;  honrid  spectacle  presented  to 
Havelock's  troops  on  their  entering.  637 ; 
Havelock  at  Mungulwar  receives  ahuming 
news  firom,  643;  General  Windham  threat- 
ened in,  by  the  rebels;  attacks  them  and 
is  defeated ;  Sir  Colin  Campbell  marches 
to  his  aid,  664 ;  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  attacks 
and  routs  the  rebels  at,  667. 

Cay,  Captain,  loses  his  life  at  Karlee,  ii.  449. 

Censorship  of  the  press  in  India,  ilL  130. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Hindooa  observances  of 
a  Brahmin,  iL  43;  the  five  sacraments, 
44;  observances  of  the  vuLnr,  44;  multi- 
plicity of  forms,  45 ;  self-inmcted  tortures, 

Chain  Sah,UL  108. 

Chalmers.   Colonel,  his  operations  afslnst 

Yailoo  TambL  iL  835;  suspended.  841. 
Chamberlain,  Brigadier  NeviUe.  iii  610. 
Chambers,  Sir  Charles  Haroourt,  judge  of 

the  supreme  court  of  Bengal,  ilL  203. 
Champion,  Colonel  defeats  the  Rohillas,  iL 

337 ;  appointed  to  Oudeln  Mr.  Middleton's 
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Chand  Beeby,  her  heroism,  L  138. 

Chanda,  the  fort  of,  taken  by  Colonel  Adams, 
iiL93. 

Chandemagore,  Clive  prepares  to  attack, 
but  is  prevented  by  the  ^abob  of  Bengal, 
1. 661 ;  the  defences  of,  663 ;  dive  advances 
against,  and  captures,  664. 

Chandra  Kanta,  m.  139. 

Chanda  Lai,  minister  of  the  Nizam,  IL  823; 
iii.  38;  his  influence  in  the  Nizam  s  court, 
121;  his  dealings  with  William  Palmer  & 
Co.,  122. 

Chantra  Bam  Sak,  Rojah,  iii.  19,  22. 

Charbagh  Bridge,  the,  Havelock's  oonfllct 
with  uie  mutineers  at,  ill.  663. 

Charikur,  bravely  defended  by  Captain 
Codrington;  evacuated,  ilL  409;  burned 
down7467. 

Charles  L,  King,  grants  a  crown  license  to 
rival  tiaders  to  the  East  India  Company, 
L  267;  buys  the  Company's  pemer  on  credii 
and  sells  it  for  readv  money,  z72. 

Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  1.  231 ; 
a  new.  granted  by  Charles  IL.  311 ;  anew, 
panted  by  William  ILL,  366;  renewed  by 
George  in.,  ILl. 

Cheetoo,  a  odebrated  Pindaree  leader,  his 
early  fortune^  ill.  47 ;  acts  in  union  with 
Kureem  Khan,  49;  his  durra,  60;  his  in- 
roads on  Surat,  50 ;  enmity  between  him 
and  Kureem  Khan  prevents  tmited  action, 
79;  pursuit  of  him  oy  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
and  dispersion  of  his  durra,  81. 

Cbelas,  U.  616. 

Chemistry.  Hindoo,  IL  126l 

Chen  Busveia,  sttange  stoiy  of,  il.  235. 

Cheyte  SingTBritish  relations  with.  U.  531 ; 
exactions  from,  632;  mode  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace  bv  Hastings,  536;  reuoue  and 
escape  of,  637;  carries  with  him  all  hlstrea- 
suras,  539. 

Chilambrum,  ftdlure  of  Coote's  attempt  on, 
ii.489. 

Child,  Sir  John,  appointed  captain-general 
of  the  East  India  tkimpany,  L  341 :  his  un- 
scrupulous conduct,  345:  his  powerlessnees, 
347 ;  his  deposition  before  parliament  as 
to  the  alleoed  bribery  of  the  East  India 
Company,  363. 

Children,  Hindoo,  the  unfavourable  influ- 
ence to  which  they  are  subjected,  iL  200. 

Chillianwalla.  the  batUe  of,  iii.  523. 

China.  Mahomed  Toghlak's  project  of  sub- 
duing, L  89;  the  attempt  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  form  a  trade  with,  334. 

Chingleput  and  Covelong,  preparations  of 
the  British  for  the  siege  of,  L  483;  capture 
of,  by  Clive,  485;  importance  of;  French 
attempts  on,  606. 

Chiriaghati  Pass,  the,  iiL  24. 

ChlBholm,  Lieutenant,  his  death,  IiL  85. 


Chittagong,  fugitives  from  Arooon  settle  In, 
iiL  132 ;  marauders,  followed  by  the  Bur- 
mese, enter,  133 ;  the  Burmese  daim  the 
emioants  who  have  setUed  in,  134;  invaded 
by  the  Burmese,  147. 

Chittanyas,  the,  their  tenets,  ii.  72. 

Chittapet,  Coote  captures.  L  629. 

Chittoor,  attacked  by  AlorU-din.  L  83;  the 
fortunes  of,  82,  note ;  the  rajah  of,  in  prison 
at  Delhi:  proposal  made  to  him  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  release,  83;  his  escape^  83. 

Chobdar,  a,  ii.  478,  note. 

Cholera,  its  ravsges  in  the  British  camp  In 
the  year  1817,  IIL  78. 

Chooraman.  a  Jat  leader,  iL  784. 

Chota  Nagpoor,  disturbances  in,  ill.  208. 

Chouk.  the,  of  Dacca,  L  647. 

Choul.  a  naval  flght  off,  between  the  Porto- 

_guese  and  Gujerat  fleets^  L  188. 

Choultry,  a  L  463. 

Christiui,  Mr.,  commissioner  at  Seetapoor, 
his  misplaced  confidence  in  the  military 
poUoe,  ilL689. 

Chxistianitv,  not  chargeable  with  the  Tellore 
mutiny,  Ii.  815:  unfavourable  position  of 
converts  to,  in  India,  iii  200;  new  runila- 
tion  in  favour  of  converts  to,  introduoed 
by  Sir  William  Bentinck,  200;  its  influence 
on  India.  705. 

Chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  the,  iL  2. 

Chunar,  the  sieoe  ot  by  Sheer  Khan  Sur.  L 
114 ;  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  British 
on,  681 ;  the  treaty  of,  il  539. 

Chund  Koonwur,  iii.  486. 

Chunda  Sahibs  his  treachety,  L  431 ;  his  con- 
nection with  Pondicherry,  433 ;  a  prisoner 
with  the  Mahrattas,  4ii:  ransomed  by 
Dupleix,  435;  his  proceedings  at  Kistna. 
436:  his  expedition  agaim^TuiJore,  444; 
at  Volconda.  467 ;  beleaguenTrichino- 
poly,  471;  Major  Lawrence  attempts  to 
surprise  his  camp,  474;  his  troops  desert 
him,  477;  tries  to  effect  his  escape,  477;  his 
cruel  fote,  479. 

Cftttjmui,  a,  iii.  226. 

Churut  Sixig,  a  Sikh  chief,  his  rise  and  suo* 
cess.  111.270:  hisdeaUi,  270. 

Chute,  Colonel,  at  Murdan,  IiL  577. 

Chuttur  Sing,  causes  an  insunection  in 
Hazar«hrUL519. 

CIrcan,  the  Northern,  the  French  get  posses- 
sion of,  L  603:  state  of  affairs  ^  610;  it 
213 ;  grant  of,  to  the  East  India  Company, 
313;  arrangements  of  the  Company  as  to, 
214;  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Madras 
presidency  as  to,  215:  Mr.  Hastings'  pro- 
Scwal  to  cede  the,  to  the  Nizam  AU,  528. 

ClavOTingTGeneral,  sent  out  from  England 
as  a  member  of  the  council  of  Bengal«  IL 
363;  opposed  to  Hastings,  364.  411,  418; 
assumes  the  office  of  governor-genera],  424; 
his  death,  42& 

Clibbom,  Maior,  his  disaster  at  Nuffoosk 
Pass,  iii.  37l 

Climate  of  India,  L  7;  modifying  causes  of, 
8;  beat  and  humidity  of.  & 

Clive,  Robert,  his  brave  conduct  and  narrow 
escape  at  the  siege  of  Devicotta.  L  438 :  his 
early  life,  439 ;  ms  appointment  as  writer, 
440;  his  constitutional  melancholy,  441 ; 
his  escape  after  the  siege  of  Madras,  441 ; 
■insular  anecdote  of  him,  442 ;  obtains  an 
enagn's  commission.  442 ;  charge  of  cowar- 
dice against  him;  iU  refutation,  442;  his 
predominating ql]alitie^  442;  at  ttie siege 
of  Volconda,  467 ;  accompanies  Pigot  to 
relieve  Terdachdum,  459 ;  his  narrow  es- 
a^e  on  his  return  from  Verdachelum,  469; 
bisexpedltionto  Trichinopoly,  4€0 :  attacks 
and  captures  Aroot.  460 ;  pursues  the  garri- 
son of  Aroot,  461;  is  besieged  in  Arcot,  461; 
captures  'Timery,  467 ;  his  victory  at  Amee» 
468 :  captures  Conjeveram.  468 ;  his  victory 
at  Coverypauk.  4® ;  seconds  Major  Law- 
rence in  command  of  a  force  to  Trichino- 
poly, 473 ;  has  the  command  of  a  division, 
475 ;  is  in  danger  at  Samiaveram,  475:  ex- 
posed to  new  dangers,  476 ;  captures  Cove- 
long,  484 :  captures  Chinfdeputi  486 ;  arrives 
at  Bombay  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  509 ; 
expedition  to.  and  capture  of  Geriah.  513: 
appointed  by  the  Company  commander  of 
the  expedition  to  Bengal,  649;  his  letters 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.  549;  the  squa- 
dron and  land-f  oroe  under  his  command ; 
voyage  to  Bengal.  550;  be  commences 
operations,  651 ;  blunders  committed,  682; 
captures  the  fort  of  Budge;  results  of  the 
capture,  663;  reooven  QUcnttSL  664:  his 
mumndentandings  with  Admiral  Watson, 
664;  his  attack  on  the  Nabob  of  Bengal's 
camp,  569 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  the  nabob ; 
his  defence  of  it,  569:  prepares  to  attack 
Chandemagore,  bat  is  prevented  by  the 
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Cllre.  "Robert,— 
nabob,  i.  561 ;  adnmoes  acainst  and  capiores 
Chanaernagore,  565;  the  title  of  Babut 
Jung  bestowed  on  him  by  the  nabobs  867; 
his  participation  in  the  oonspirauy  against 
the  nabob,  569-  his  dissimulation  towurds 

•  the  nabob^  57u;  sets  out  to  perform  his 

',  part  of  the  conspiracy,  574 ;  his  statement 
of  grieranccs,  and  march  from  Chaoder- 
nagore,  575 ;  holds  a  council  of  war,  576 ; 
his  march  to  Plasse/.  577 :  his  rictory  at 
Flassey,  578 ;  salutes  Meer  Jaffler  as  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  581 ;  seats  Meer  JaWer  on  the 
rousnuo,  582;  the  deception  piuctisod  by 
him  on  Omichund,  and  its  melancholy 
effects,  583 ;  his  futile  attempt  to  justi^ 
his  deception,  585 ;  his  disputes  about  the 
spoils,  591 ;  insists  on  Meer  Jaffler  paying 
treaty  money,  645:  his  interference  on 
behalf  of  Ramnaraln.  649;  obtains  from 
Meer  Ji^er  for  the  Gompany  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  saltpetre  maoe  within  his  do- 
minions, 650 ;  bis  opinion  of  Meer  Jaffler, 
651 ;  he  returns  to  Moorshedabad,  651 ;  his 
complaint  to  the  nabob  of  the  conduct  of 
his  son  Meerun.  651 ;  he  is  net  included 
in  the  new  council  of  Bengal ,  652 :  he  is 

Imrlted  ^7"'-^  ■—■■■-■-^^^  *-  *- ^re8ident: 

Jau  rernidij.  ijut.  aun*^  -  ptance  of 

tbm  odter,  653 ;  tilji  k  i  n  Jaffler 

la  rai{Rci  iia  the  sh  ^  the  sha- 

■ada'«  kttn-  ta  hbn, '  [>ly  to  the 

shtzad^  f<57;  haslKu-  which  is 

iHfllBnyl  hf  tbe  aha^'^^  slieres  it, 

637 ;  lilA  Jdshiiie^  SSd  ns  to  his 

jaghirv,  mi  •  i,irQ[«i%'L  r  ihe  Dutch 

annaoieiit  wnt  tti  Hi..  his  reply 

to  the  Dutch  juft]iirL'>;  »olTes  to 

deput,  for  KiiS\%m%  (>hi ,  li  m  .  ptstodis- 
Ftuid«Mm  fiwm  rtrtumjii^  t-*  lifijland,  664; 
hli  loiter  t't  Ui«  Karl  ■  f  I'Jiii^^i  ^-n,  setting 
forth  his  vitiirsas  tu  £1j«i.  luiuxe  gorem- 
ment  of  Bengal.  664;  his  estimate  and 
proposed  employment  of  its  rerenues,  665; 
Lord  Chatham's  reply  to  his  letter,  66^; ;  he 
quits  India,  666 ;  his  reception  \n  England, 
683;  his  dissaUsfaction,  684;  his  anxiety 
about  his  jaghire,  684 ;  he  and  his  party  in 
a  minority  in  the  East  India  House.  685; 
his  right  to  the  jaghire  is  disputed.  685; 
discussion  as  to  his  reappohitment  to 
India,  685:  want  of  cordiality  between 
hhn  and  the  directors,  686;  arrangement 
as  to  his  Jaffhire,  686;  powers  conferred 
on  him  on  nis  reappointment  to  India, 
687;  his  outward  royage.  688;  his  first 
proceedings  at  Calcutta,  688 ;  he  makes  an 
arrangement  with  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  by 
which  the  latter  becomes  a  pensionary  of 
the  Company,  691 ;  his  visit  to  Allahabad, 
and  announcement  to  Shah  Alimi,  692; 
irksome  duties  assigned  to  him.  695;  he 
applies  to  the  Madnis  presidency  for  the 
supply  of  racandes  in  tne  conned  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  discontent  resulting  there- 
upon, 698 ;  carries  into  effect  the  orders  of 
the  directors  for  abolishing  double  batta, 
69^,  his  firmness  in  suppressing  the  mu- 
tiny occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  double 
baUa,  700;  his  lenient  treatment  of  the 
mutineers,  701 ;  establishment  of  a  fund 
caUed  "CUve's  Fund,"  7u3;  his  health 
seriously  affected,  704 ;  he  resolres  to  quit 
India:  departure,and  reception  in  Englaml, 
705;  ms  tenure  of  the  jaghire  extended, 
70o ;  power  and  activity  of  his  enemies, 
706;  important  results  of  his  achievements, 
706 ;  letter  to  Lord  Bute  in  relation  to  the 
tzt»ty  with  France,  ii.  207;  his  double 
government  of  Bengal,  and  abuses  conse- 
quent thereon,  283 ;  he  gets  Hastings  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  council  of 
Madras,  303 ;  his  opinion  of  Hastings,  307; 
charges  aeainst  him  in  the  India  House, 
334 ;  his  defence,  335 ;  his  account  of  the 
Company's  embarrassment,  336;  impru- 
dence of  part  of  his  defence,  336  ;  honours 
8howere<l  on  him,  337 ;  supports  the  aboli- 
tion of  supervisors,  339;  pitiful  charges 
against,  33J;  lawsuit  commenced  Viy  the 
Company  against,  340 ;  Burgoyne's  resolu- 
tions against,  340;  his  defence,  341;  dis- 
cussion of  Burgoyne's  adverse  motion,  341; 
motion  in  favour  of  him  carried,  342 ;  un- 
satisfactory result  of  the  vote  in  favour  of 
him,  and  unfavourable  Intiuenoe  of  the 
adverse  proceedings  on  his  miud,  342;  his 
death.  343. 

Clive's  Fund,  the  establishment  and  amount 
of,  i.  703. 

Clive,  Lont  governor  of  Madras,  his 
opinion  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  ii. 
7l9;  has  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  722;  places  Azeem- 
u-Dowlah  on  the  musnivl,  723. 
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Close,  Colonel,  his  yirit  to  Jeswnnt  Row 
Holkar  in  his  camp,  ii.  745;  forms  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  with  thepeiahwa,  746; 
sent  against  Ameer  Khan,  826 ;  sent  to  Hy- 
derabad to  BuppresB  Uie  mutiny  there,  844. 

Clyde,  Lord.    See  CampbeO,  Sir  Colin. 

Cochin,  the  Portuguese  invited  to.  L  166; 
the  Portuguese  remove  from  Calicut  to, 
166;  De  Nueva  arrives  at.  168;  the  Zamo- 
rln  of  Calicut  proposes  an  attack  on.  171; 
arrival  of  the  expedition  under  Albu- 
queraoe  at,  changes  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
173 ;  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  forms  a  coali- 
tion against,  but  is  defeated  and  humbled, 
172 ;  placed  under  British  management, 

Cockburn.  Colonel,  IL  449. 

Codrington,  Captain,  his  bravery  at  Chari- 
kur ;  is  mortallv  wounded,  iil.  409. 

Coins,  recently  discovered,  throwing  light 
on  Indian  history,  i.  33;  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mood,  52. 

Colebrooke's  TtcelveVietct  iuMvaare^  quoted, 
ii.  604,  not^. 

Columbus,  Chrirtf^her,  his  enlightened  geo- 
graphical views  and  discoveries,  L  149; 
points  out  the  direction  in  which  the  route 
tolndia  lay.150;  hisanival  in  the  Taous,  152. 

Colvin,  Mr.,  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra, 
deceived  hj  native  duplicitv,  ilL  583;  his 
proclamation  disapproved  by  Lord  Can- 
nhxg.  699;  his  death,  658. 

Combermere,  Lord.  See  Cotton,  Briifodier- 
generai. 

Commissariat,  the  Hindoo,  described,  it  112. 

Company,  the.    Sec  Etut  India  Company. 

Compass,  the  mariner's,  influence  of  the 
invention  of,  on  navigation,  L  149. 

Comyn.  Major,  at  the  attack  on  the  stodcade 
of  Jetpoor,  111.  17. 

Confederacy,  a  general,  to  expel  the  British 
from  India,  ii  471;  Hydert  share  in  it.  472. 

Conflans,  M..  left  by  Bussy  in  the  Northern 
CircanL  L  610 ;  draws  up  his  forces  to  repel 
Colonel  Porde,  612 :  defeated  by  Colonel 
Forde,  613;  uroes  Salabut  Jung  to  send 
his  forces  to  Masulipatam.  614;  besieged 
by  Colonel  Forde  in  MasulipaJtam,  615; 
surrenders,  617. 

Conjeveram.  captured  by  Clire,  i.  468;  sur- 
inised  by  Lally,  624. 

ConoUv  and  Stoddart.  prisonen  In  Bokhara ; 
Sir  WUliam  Maaiaghten's  plan  for  their 
liberation.  iiL  368. 

Conolly,  Lieutenant  John,  his  letter  to 
Mohun  Lai  to  further  the  assassination 
poUcy  of  his  unde.  Sir  William  Mao- 
naghten.  iiL  407.  412. 

Constantinople,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians 
strive  for  the  asoendency  at,  L  146. 

Contract,  a  singular,  entered  into  by  the  East 
India  Comnany.  L  361. 

Contrasts  in  Hindoo  character,  IL  904. 

Converts  to  Christianity  from  Hindooism. 
their  tmfavourable  position ;  new  regida- 
tion  to  improve  it,  in.  201. 

Cooke,  Sir  Thomas,  called  before  parliament 
to  give  an  account  of  money  given  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  services  done  in  the 
house  for  the  Company,  i.  360 ;  bill  for  his 
indemnitv,  361;  his  disdosures.  361. 

Cooper,  Colonel,  at  Ramghur,  ill.  16. 

Coorg,  the  rajah  of,  his  ill-treatment  by 
Hyder  and  Tippoo,  U.  611;  the  fidelity  and 
generosity  of  the  rajah  of,  612;  the  rage 
of  Tipnoo  when  he  understood  that  he  was 
to  be  deprived  of,  620 ;  the  rajah's  account 
of  the  battle  of  Sedaaeer,  694:  the  cruelty 
and  brutality  of  the  new  nuah  of.  Vira 
Rajendra;  a  revolution  in.  iii.  209;  an- 
nexation of,  to  the  British  territories,  210. 

Coote,  Captain  Ejrre,  appointed  governor  of 
Calcutta  by  Admiral  Watson.  I  654 ;  cap- 
tures Hoofi^ily,  565 ;  captures  Cutwah,  575 ; 
his  vote  in  the  coundl  of  war  before  the 
battle  of  Plasaey.  577;  his  expedition 
against  the  French  near  Patna,  588;  ad- 
vances to  Monghir,  589;  his  bold  march 
with  mutinous  troops,  589 :  his  firmness  in 
dealing  with  mutineers,  590*  his  recall.  590; 
he  profits  by  Lally's  blunder  in  dividing 
his  forces,  622 ;  captures  Wandiwash,  622 ; 
captures  Carangoly,  and  makes  an  at- 
tempt on  Arcot,  623;  his  movements  and 
those  of  Lally,  623;  his  advance  to  relieve 
Wandiwaah.  625;  defeats  Lally,  627;  he 
captinres  Chittaiiet,  629;  lajrs  siege  to  Aicot, 
which  surrenders,  629:  rejects  a  present 
from  Mortiz  AH  of  Vellore,  630 ;  captures 
Permacoil,  630;  captures  various  places 
around  Pondicherry,  631;  captures  Ville- 
nore,  634;  prepares  to  besiege  Pondicherry, 
635 ;  is  sui)er8eded  in  command  by  Colo- 
nel Monson,  636;  Colonel  Monson  being 
wounded,  Coote  resumes  the  oommand. 
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Coote,  Captain  Eyr^— 
L  637;  Pondicherry  Boirenders  to  him,  €39; 
dispute  between  him  and  the  Madxaa  pre- 
sidency, 641;  appointed  (as  Sir  Cyre  Coote) 
to  Buooeed  General  Clavering,  both  as 
member  of  oonncil  and  oommander-in- 
chief,  iL  439;  sent  to  prepare  military  re- 
sources on  the  north-west  frontier,  452; 
arrives  from  Bengal  to  supersede  Sir  Hec- 
tor Monro  in  the  war  against  Hrder.  485 
takes  the  fiek)  aminat  ^der,  486 ;  relieves 
Wandiwaah,  487;  desultory  operations  near 
Cuddalore,  488;  the  council  of  Madras  sive 
him  military  instroctions;  his  reply.  489 : 
failure  of  his  attempt  on  Chilambnim.  4^; 
his  victory  over  Hyder  Ali  at  Porto  Novo. 
491;  frustrates  an  attempt  of  Tippoo  Sahib 
to  cut  off  a  detachment  frmn  Ekmgal.  493 : 
captiues  Tripassore.  494 :  conquers  Hyder 
All  at  Pollilore,  494 ;  his  troops  are  in  want 
of  provisions,  496 ;  conquers  Hyder  at  Sho- 
linghur,  486 ;  an  attack  on  a  detachment 
of  his  repulsed.  496:  secures  a  sopply  of 
provisions  from  Vellore,  and  takes  Chit- 
toor ;  starration  in  his  army,  497:  is  dan- 
>  ill,  yet  hastens  to  relieve  Vellore. 


499;  his quarrd  with  Lord  Macartney,  501; 
offers  thePrench  battle,  which  theydecline. 
503;  sucoesaful  enooonter  with  Hyder  at 
Arnee,  503 ;  resigns  his  command  to  Ma^}or- 
general  Stuart,  505;  his  death.  5U;  on  the 
extraordinary  powers  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Bengal  government  539. 

Cone.  Captiain,  sent  in  command  of  an  expe- 
dition to  Taniore,  L  496;  his  unsuooeeaful 
attempt  on  Btiadnia,  455. 

CwnwaUia,  Lord.  Ma  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  iL  561:  made  GoTemor-cene- 
ral  of  India,  668;  his  appointment  gene- 
rally approved,  570 ;  first  important  acts  of 
his  administration ;  cancels  Macpherson'a 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  570;  his  view 
of  the  financial  diffiooltiee  of  the  Com- 
panr,  571:  his  dealings  with  the  Nabob  of 
Ouae.  and  final  arranoonent  with  him,  571 ; 
the  shaiada's  offered  visit  declined,  573; 
his  subsequent  interview  with  tiie  sha- 
zada  at  Benares,  574:  Nixam  Alfs  taneat^ 
with,  580;  questionable  policy  of  his  in 
reviving  an  old  trea^  with  Nizam  AIL  an 
as  to  give  it  the  effect  of  a  new,  681 ; 
his  motives  for  the  course  adopted.  583; 
forms  a  triple  league  against  Tippoo  SahilK 
685:  his  letter  to  Governor  Holland.  587: 
resolves  to  command  in  person  against 
Tippoo.  993:  letter  to  bu  tarotber.  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfiekl  and  Coventry.  594 ;  be 
opens  the  campaign.  596;  his  narrow  escape 
from  a  dash  made  at  him  by  three  of  Tip- 
poo's  horsemen.  597;  takes  Bangalore.  59i ; 
pursues  Tippoo.  599 ;  resolves  to  advance 
onSeringapatam,600;  prepares  for  a  gene- 
ral engagement  with  Tippoo.  601;  gains 
the  batUe  of  Carlgat.  602;  is  oompdled  by 
want  of  provisions  to  retreat.  609 ;  is  suc- 
coured and  rebeved  bv  the  Mahrattaa  603 ; 
proceeds  with  the  Mahrattas  to  Bangalore; 
arrangementa  and  operations  of  the  united 
army,  605;  his  rejuy  to  Tinwo's  expres- 
sion of  his  desire  to  negoiiatcL  606;  mofves 
from  Bangalorc607;  captures  Nondidroog; 
607;  lays  siege  to  and  captures  Savandroog, 
t>OS;  makes  a  night  attadc  on  Sertngapatam, 
612 ;  results  of  his  night  attack  on  Seringa- 
patam,613:  is  wounded  in  heading  a  cbarge, 
615;  treacnerons  attempt  planned  against 


his  life  by  Tippoo,  617;  his  ultimatum  of- 

ltoT1ppoo,6-~  •"..     • 
vered  to  him  as  hostages,  620 :  hiartewsof 


feredtol 


>,  618;  Tippoo's  sons  are  deJi- 
. v.i^  »u  uuu mA hostages,  620;  hia rtews  of 
the  peace  made  with  Tlppoo,623;  his  evasive 
policy  in  reference  to  the  Mahxattaa.  694 : 
his  views  regarding  Indian  governors.  634 ; 
his  arrangements  with  Mahomed  AIL  685; 
financial  reforms  introduced  by  him,  627; 
his  views  as  to  land  tenure,  629:  ad<^xte  a 
pemument  xemindary  settlement,  631 ;  his 
views  sanctioned  by  the  British  ministry, 
632 ;  the  soundness  of  his  setUemcnt  qnes- 
tionable,  632 :  tudicial  reforms  introdtKed 
by  him.  633;  his  views  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company.  637;  his  arrival  in 
England;  his  reception  ctmtraated  with 
that  of  Hastings,  640;  the  ccmtrast  which 
his  character  and  admfaoistration  present 
to  those  of  Hastings.  651;  his  iHX^>ofled  re- 
appointment as  Govemor-genonal  of  Inda. 
675 ;  Mr.  Dundas'  letter  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  reuipointment,  and  his  reply, 
676 ;  is  sworn  mto  office,  but  home  occur- 
rences induce  him  to  draw  back,  676:  be- 
comes again  Governor-general  of  India, 
803 ;  the  course  marked  out  for  him,  804: 
his  pusillanimous  proceedings.  804;  shame- 
ful concessions  to  Scindia.  8U5:  his  death, 
and  character  of  his  administrationa,  806l 
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Oorawallfs,  Adminl,  iL  639. 

Cortereal.  Qaspar  and  llliniel,  Portngiiese 
navlgaton,  i.  197. 

Oortiaud,  Ctenenl  Van.  Ui  509. 

CoaBisiiy,  BL.  aaBists  Tiiipoo  at  Mangalore, 
uTHft 

CoaBimbaxar,  attacked  aod  pillaged  by  Sun^ 
jah  Dowlaiu  L  635. 

Ooninaut  Baboo,  the  case  of.  againsfc  the 
BaJah  of  Cofldjurah,  ii.  435;  his  action 
against  the  court  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
abni]>t  withdrawal  of  It^  436;  his  case  ex- 
plained. 437. 

Cotton,  inducements  and  obstades  to  the 
cultivation  of;  extent  of  the  cultlvatiou 
of.  in  India,  11. 156;  the  manufacture  of, 
In  India,  164. 

Cotton,  Brigadler-feneral  (George  8ta- 
jdeton  Gotton,  Vlsoount  Combermere), 
hi«  operations  In  Burmah.  ill.  165,  172; 
moTes  against  Bhurtpoor,  and  captures 
It,  183. 

Cotton,  BCajor-general  Sir  Wfllougbby,  sent 
on  the  Afghan  expedition,  1117311;  halts 
at  Dadur,  352;  the  Bengal  anny  placed 
under  his  command,  354 ;  ainaoints  Gene- 
ral Nott  to  txanauUllze  the  Ghiljie  coun- 
try, 369 ;  approves  of  the  conduct  of  Gen- 
eral Nott  towards  the  ofl^dals  of  Shah 
Bhujah,  373 :  resigns  his  command  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  returns  to  India,  38S. 

Conrten's  Association,  L  369;  remonstrance 
of  the  Bast  India  Company  against,  269 : 
its  decline,  273 ;  its  union  wlt£the  East 
India  Company,  273. 

Covelong,  preparations  by  the  British  for 
the  siege  of,  L  482;  how  the  French  first 
gained  possession  of.  484 ;  Clive's  diffi- 
culties before,  and  capture  of,  484. 

Coveiypauk,  affair  of.  L  489. 

Cox's  JUaidenee  in  the  Burman  Empire^  re- 
ferred to^  ilL  169. 

Craddock,  Sir  John,  his  code  of  regulations 
occasions  the  TeUore  mutiny.  IL  813 :  his 
recall,  837 :  the  retrenchments  made  by 
him  occasion  the  Bfadras  mutiny,  838. 

Creation,  the,  Hindoo  doctrine  of,  of  the  unl- 
Terse,  UL  17;  of  Inferior  deities,  18;  of 
men,  19 ;  tendency  of  all  beinga  to  decay. 
19 ;  human  aud  divine  periods  of,  20. 

Creed  of  the  Hindoos;  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religious  belief,  11.  57 :  dogma  of 
transmigration,  68;  views  of  neaven,  60; 
views  of  heO,  61 ;  moral  system,  62. 

Criminal  law  among  the  Hindoos,  iL  103. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  decision  respecting  the 
Bast  India  Company.  L  278 ;  his  death.  280. 

Crow,  Sub-conductor,  his  brave  conduct  in 
defence  of  the  Delhi  magazine.  ilL  668. 

Crusades,  the  eifeots  of  the,  on  oommeroe, 
&C.,  L  146. 

Cshatriya  and  Vaisya  castes,  the.  1. 11. 

Cuddalore,  the  attempts  of  the  French  on, 
repelled,  L  422;  new  attempts  of  the 
French  on,  424;  Coote's  desultorv  opera- 
tions near,  11  488 ;  taken  by  Hyder  Ali, 
502;  General  Stuart's  operations  near, 
512;  the  battle  of,  613;  dangerous  posi- 
tion of  the  British  in.  515. 

Cuppage,  Colonel,  proceeds  against  Tailoo 
Tunbi,  IL  836 ;  is  suspended  from  com- 
mand, 841. 

Cureton,  Brigadier,  killed  at  Bamnuggur. 
lii.  621. 

Currie,  Sir  Frederick,  resident  at  lAhore, 
contemplates  advancing  a  British  force 
on  Mooltan,  ill.  508;  hia  successes,  510. 

Cutch,  the  state  of  affaire  In.  in  1818,  lii. 
27 ;  IMtish  interference  In  the  affairs  of, 
27 ;  military  operations  of  the  British  in, 
28;  the  rajah  of.  114:  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake in,  115 ;  disturbances  In^  179. 

Cutch  Gundava,  the  physioal  features  of, 
ill.  501;  the  inhabitants  of;  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  operations  in,  502. 

Cttttack,  General  Wellesley's  operations  in, 
ii  757 ;  insurrection  in,  lu.  125. 

Cutwah,  on  the  Ganges,  taken  by  Coote,  L 

57F. 
Cuvera,  the  Hindoo  god  of  wealth,  ii.  33. 
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jyAda,  Count,  his  arrival  in  India.  1.  696; 
his  naval  engagement  with  Admiral  Po- 
oocke,  597 ;  lands  his  troops  to  besiege  Fort 
St.  David,  597:  his  cowardlv  conduct.  596; 
defeated  by  Admiral  Pooocke  at  Carrical, 
602 :  his  dastardly  conduct,  603 :  has  an- 
other engagement  with  Admiral  Pococke, 
618;  his  timidity,  619. 


INDEX. 


Dacoitee  and  Dacolta,  the  suppression  of, 
11194. 

Dada  Khasjee  Walla,  an  intriguer  in  the 
court  of  GwaUor,  ill  475;  meditates  the 
seisure  of  Mama  Sahibs  but  is  Intimidated, 
475;  his  intrigues,  476;  is  made  prisoner 
by  his  opponents.  476 ;  the  delivery  up  of 
his  person  demanded  by  the  governor- 
general,  477. 

Dadur,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton's  halt  at,  on 
the  expedition  to  Afghanistan,  ill  352. 

Dahlr,  Rajah  of  Sdnde,  defends  his  king- 
dom against  the  Arabs,  1  40 ;  his  defeat. 
41 ;  singular  revenge  taken  by  one  of  his 
daughtera  on  Gasim  Blahomed,  her 
father's  conqueror,  41. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  made  Govemor^eneral  of 
India,  ill  506 ;  his  proclamation  respect- 
ing tlM  annexation  of  Oude ;  character  of 
his  administration.  550. 

Dalla.  Sheikh.  111.  177. 

Dalton,  Captain,  his  vigilance  saves  Trichl- 
nopoly,  1  486;  detects  a  French  spy,  489. 

Daly,  Captain  H.,  commander  of  the  guides, 
reaches  Delhi;  his  gaUantiy  there,  ill. 
602. 

Dalzell,  General  attempts  to  bring  the  Ben- 
gal mutineers  to  a  sense  of  duty,  ill  150. 

Dandis,  the,  11.  74. 

Dara,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  contests  the  sno- 
cesBlon  to  his  father,  1  287 ;  his  adver- 
saries, 290. 

Dariao  Sing,  a  Bundela  chief,  compelled  to 
surrender  his  fort.  11.  828. 

lyAuteuil  defeats  Anwaivu-din,  1  443  -aids 
Muouffer  Jimg,  447 ;  supersedes  M.  Law, 
475 ;  retreats  to  Voloonda,  477 ;  come«  to 
terms  with  Clive,  and  surrenders  Yol- 
conda,  477. 

David,  Fort  St.,  1  351 ;  the  French  expedi- 
tion against ;  their  repulse.  420 ;  elation  of 
the  EugUsh  at,  ^5 ;  General  Lally  prepares 
to  lay  siege  to,  696  *  the  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  the  French,  567 ;  Lally's  exultation 
at  the  capture  of,  599. 

Davis,  Captain,  takes  Carangoly.  il  486. 

Dawar,  captured  by  Captain  Little,  11.  606. 

Dawood  Khan,  takes  up  arms  against  Ak- 
ber,  and  is  defeated,  1  132. 

Day,  Sir  John,  his  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Cossinaut  Baboo,  11  436. 

De  Castro,  relieves  Diu,  1 192;  his  ostenta- 
tious celebration  of  U»  victory ;  character 
and  death,  193. 

De  Cattans.  a  Froidi  officer,  acting  as  a 
spv  at  Trichinopoly,  is  detected,  1  489 ; 
isnung,  495. 

Deccan,  the.  taUe-Iand  of,  1  6 ;  invaded  by 
Ala-u-dln,  76 ;  conquest  ot  by  Ala-u-dln, 
84 ;  Akber  claims  the  supremacy  in,  137 ; 
Akber's  campaign  in,  138 ;  Akber's  suc- 
cesses in,  139;  insurrection  in,  against 
Shah  Jehim,  m ;  the  kings  of,  made  tribu- 
tuy.  283;  campaigns  in,  ^:  Aurungzebe 
arxivesin,  294 ;  proceedings  of  the  Moguls 
in,  389 ;  arrival  of  Sufder  Ali  in.  433 ;  Ni- 
Bun-ul-Moolk  in,  433 ;  General  Wellesley 
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In,  749. 

Deeg,  the  victorv  ot  11  782;  General  Lake 
advances  on,  786 ;  its  noted  strength,  785 ; 
the  siege  and  capture  of,  785. 

Deeps,  we  seven,  of  ancient  Indian  geo- 
graphy, 1 1. 

Defamation,  the  laws  relating  to^  among 
the  Hindoos,  11 103. 

Defer,  slays  Dubois,  the  French  king's  com- 
missioner, in  a  duel  1  641. 

De  Gama,  Yasoo,  his  maritime  discoveries, 
1. 153 ;  his  course  along  the  African  coast, 
154;  at  Mosunbique,  154;  at  Mombas 
and  Melinda,  155 ;  engages  aGujerat  pilot, 
156 ;  arrival  of,  at  Calicut,  156 :  his  landing 
at  Calicut,  157 ;  his  visit  to  the  Zamorin 
of  Calicut,  157 ;  his  reception  at  the  zamo- 
rin's  palace.  168 ;  his  proposed  present  to 
the  zamorin,  159 ;  his  second  visit  to  the 
zamorin,  160 ;  Moorish  intrigues  asalnst, 
160 ;  is  forcibly  detained  ashore ;  his  re- 
lease, 161 ;  the  zamorin  becomes  hostile 
to.  and  he  retaliates,  162 ;  is  attacked  by 
tlie  zamorin's  fleet,  163;  his  arrival  in 
Portugal  and  return  to  the  East  with  a 
new  expedition,  163 ;  sent  out  on  a  fresh 
expedition,  169 ;  his  new  title ;  capture  of 
an  Egyptian  ship  by.  169 ;  his  barbarity, 
170 ;  atCanore  and  Calicut,  170 ;  treachery 
of  the  Zamorin  of  Qdicut  to ;  his  return 
to  Europe,  171. 

Degaom.  the  treaty  ot  11.  771. 

Delhi  we  rajah  ot  opposes  and  defeats 
Shahab-u-din,  1  58 ;  the  rajah  ot  is  de- 
feated by  ShsAab-u-din  and  put  to  death, 
60 ;  is  made  the  capital  of  a  Mahometan 
dsmasty,  64 ;  Rukn-u-din  reigns  at,  64 ; 
the  sister  of  Bukn-u-diu,  Sultana  Begia, 


Delhi,- 
govemi;  1 65;  Moiz-u-din  Behram  succeeds 
to  the  throne  ot  66;  Naslr-u-din  Mah- 
mood  relras  at,  66:  embassy  from  the 
King  of  Persia  arrives  at,  66 ;  habits  of 
Nasir-u-dln,  king  of,  67  ;  Bulbun  succeeds 
Nasir-u-din  at,  67;  Keikobad  succeeds 
Bulbun  at.  72 ;  Jelal-u-din  succeeds  Kei- 
kobad at,  74;  the  Uirone  of,  usurped 
by  Ala-u-din,  78;  is  blockaded  by  the 
Moguls,  82;  reign  of  Moobarik  in,  86; 
Gh^  Beg  Toghlak  mounts  the  throne 
ot  87 ;  the  son  of  Ghazy  Beg  Toghlak  suc- 
ceeds him  in.  88;  attempt  of  the  king 
of,  to  remove  his  capital  to  Dowletabad, 
90 ;  Feroze  ascends  the  throne  of,  91 ; 
Gheias-u-dln  reigns  alone  at,  92 ;  Ttimer- 
lane  besieges  and  sacks.  95;  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of,  96 ;  Mulloo  Yek- 
bal  endeavours  to  restore,  97 ;  the  ex-king, 
Mahmood Toghlak,  faivited  to,  97:  Khizr 
Khan,  Tamerlane's  deputy,  ai  97 ;  Moo- 
barik succeeds  Khizr  Khan  at,  98 ;  Prince 
Mahmood,  Moobarik's  son,  succeeds  him 
at,  98 ;  Bheilole  Lody  aims  at  the  throne 
of,  98;  Ala-udiu,  son  of  Mahmood,  as- 
cends the  throne  ot  99 :  Ala-u-din  removes 
his  residence  from,  to  Budaoon.  99 ;  Bhei- 
lole founds  the  Lody  Affdian  dynasty  at, 
100 ;  opposition  of  the^Uiurky  family  to 
BheUole  at,  101 ;  Sikundur  reigns  at,  101 ; 
Ibrahim  succeeds  Bheilole  at,  103 ;  cap- 
tured by  Baber,  111 ;  Baber  reigns  at,  112 ; 
Baber's  son,  Hoomayoon,  succeeds  him 
at,  114;  Sheer  Khan  seizes  the  throne 
of,  116 ;  Hoomayoon  again  makes  himself 
master  of.  119 ;  is  taken  aiid  sacked  by 
Nadir  Shah,  399 ;  Nadir  Shah's  departure 
tram,  and  rival  factions  at,  400 ;  reign  of 
Ahmed  Shah  at,  402 ;  reign  of  Alumgeer 
II.  at,  403 ;  victory  of  General  Lake  at,  il 
761 ;  Holkar's  advance  on,  780 :  gallant  de- 
fence of,  against  Holkar,  /80 ;  disturbances 
at,  832 ;  Lord  Amherst's  interference  with 
the  king  ot  ill  18S ;  the  king  ot  dissatis- 
fied, sends  Rammohun  Roy  as  his  agent 
to  Ensland,  211;  the  immense  military 
magazines  of,  left  in  charge  to  native 
troops,  565 :  arrival  of  the  Meerut  muti- 
neers in,  567 ;  the  atrocities  of  the  Meerut 
mutineers  in,  567:  the  native  troops  in, 
join  the  mutiny,  568 ;  attempt  of  the  mu- 
tlneen  to  get  possession  of  the  magazine 
of,  568;  heroic  defence  of  the  magazine 
of,  by  nine  British  soldiers,  569 ;  courage 
displayed  by  the  British  soldiers  in  blow- 
ing up  the  magazine  ot  569 ;  the  rebellion 
regularly  organized  in,  570 ;  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  women  and  cfaUdrai  witiiln  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  ot  571 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  it  from  the  mu- 
tineers, 699 ;  a  British  force  arrives  on  the 
heights  above.  601 ;  arrival  of  the  guides 
from  the  Punjab  at,  601 :  various  attempts 
of  the  rebels  to  turn  the  position  of  the 
British.  602 ;  operations  of  the  British  be- 
fore, 603 :  pronosal  to  take  it  by  surprise 
abandonetl  604 ;  description  ot  604 ;  the 
palace  ot  o05 ;  strong  defensive  position 
of  the  British  before,  606;  new  attack  on 
the  British  by  the  mutineers  in,  607:  at- 
tempt of  the  mutineers  to  gain  the  British 
rear,  607;  reinforcements  arrive  to  the 
British,  and  to  the  rebels  in,  608 ;  capture 
of  Subzee  Mundee ;  Hindoo  Row's  house 
assailed,  608 ;  the  British  force  increased 
before.  609 ;  important  aid  arrives  from 
the  Punjab  to  the  British  force  before, 
610 :  difiiculties  of  the  siege  ot  611 ;  an 
assault  aoain  proposed,  and  abandoned, 
612 ;  reinforcements  received  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  rebels,  613 ;  rebel  expedition  sent 
from,  against  Alipoor,  613;  renewed  at- 
tempts of  the  rebels  on  the  British  rear, 
614;  new  attacks  on  the  BritiEh  by  the 
rebels,  614 ;  disunion  among  the  rebels  in, 
615;  arrival  of  Nicholson's  moveable  co- 
lumn before,  615:  exploit  of  Captain  Hod- 
son  at  Rohtuk,  616 ;  defeat  of  the  rebels 
under  Biahomed  Bukht  Khan  at  Nujuf- 
ghur,  near  Delhi,  616 ;  arrival  of  the  siege 
train,  617 ;  erection  of  batteries,  618 ;  the 
bieachlnff  batteries  begin  to  play.  619 ;  the 
assault.  619;  the  Cashmere  gate  forced; 
Brigadier-general  Nicholson  dangerously 
wounded,  620;  advance  of  the  British 
troops  into  the  city ;  partial  failure,  621 ; 
blowing  open  the  Cashmere  gate ;  heroism 
of  Lieutenants  Salkeld  and  Home,  and 
others,  621;  Lieutenant  Salkeld  killed, 
622  -  progress  of  the  attack,  622 ;  General 
Nichobon  mortally  wounded,  620,  623; 
the  British  soldiers  become  intoxicated, 
and  retard  the  taking  of  the  city,  623 :  the 
bombardment  of  the  Jumma  Musjid  and 
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flightof  the  king.  ilL  624 ;  the  king  captiu«d 
and  brought  back ;  executtou  of  his  sons, 
623;  death  of  General  Nicholaon,  625; 
Lord  Canning  on  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
625. 

Donnie,  Lieutenant^oolonel.  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Ghuznee,  ill.  359;  as  brindier. 
utterly  defeats  the  army  of  Dost  Maho- 
met, near  Bamian,  378 ;  predicts  that 
only  one  man  shall  escape  to  tell  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Cabool  army,  430 ;  defeats 
the  enemy  who  were  surrounding  Sale's 
brigade,  431 ;  his  death,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Afghans,  at  JehUabad,  436. 

Dennis,  Major-ffeneral,  iii.  482. 

Deothul,  attat^ed  and  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, iii.  21:  an  attack  on,  by  the  Ghoor^ias 
repulsed,  22. 

Dera  Ohazee  Khan,  captured  by  Hyder 
Khan,  iii.  510. 

Derby  ministry,  the.  Introduce  a  new  bill 
for  the  better  government  of  India,  UL 
687. 

Desertion  of  a  British  officer,  ii.  252. 

Deya  Krlshan  Row^the  Boondee  minister, 
assassinated,  iii.  223. 

Devicotta,  the  siege  of ,  L  438 ;  the  ci4>tiire  of, 
439. 

Derot-ion,  Hindoo,  11. 63;  itsezclusiTene8S.64; 
its  true  character,  64 ;  its  irrational  charac- 
ter, 65 ;  deep  but  perverted  feeling  in,  05. 

Dewah  Amajee,  Hi.  209. 

Dhar,  captured  from  the  mutineer  sepoys* 
liL  678. 

Dhema,  a  curious  custom  among  the  Hin- 
doos, li.  201 ;  a  remarkable  instaoce  of,  as 
practised  by  Hyder  All,  225. 

Dhondoo  Punt  Gokla,  attacks  Dhoondia.  U. 
714 ;  pursaes  him  with  his  MahzattaaTbut 
is  defeated  and  ulain,  738. 

Dhoondia  Waugh,his  origin,hi8tory,  ravageiL 
and  defeat  by  Colonel  Dalrymple  and 
Colonel  Stevenson,  ii.  713 ;  pursued  by  the 
Mahrattas,  whom  he  defeats,  738:  pur- 
sued andannihiUted  by  Colonel  Wellealey, 

Dhuleep  Sing,  iii.  487,  62& 

Dhyan  Sing.  iii.  486. 

Diaz,  Bartolommeo,  his  discoveries,  i.  151. 

Dick,  Colonel,  his  braveiy  among  the  Ghoor- 
kas,  ilL  19. 

Dilkoosha  park,  the,  captured  from  the  sepoy 
rebels,  iiL6d0;  the  Dilkoosha  palace  seiwcC 
670. 

Dinapoor,  the  sepoy  mutiny  at,  ill.  644. 

Dinar,  the  golden,  value  of,  i.  46,  note. 

Dindigul,  occupied  by  Hyder  All,  iL  219. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted  as  to  Semhramls, 
1.21. 

Dirom.  Major,  his  yarative  cif  the  Campaign 
in  India,  quoted,  U.  603.  608. 

Disraeli's  bill  for  the  better  government  of 
India,  iii.  688. 

Diu.  a  Portugiiese  expedition  sentagalnst;  its 
faUure,  i.  188 ;  the  Portuguese  besieged  in, 
190 ;  siege  of,  raised;  attempt  to  poison  the 
garrison ;  the  siege  of,  renewed,  191 :  re- 
lieved by  De  Castro,  192. 

Dividend,  the.  of  the  East  India  Company 
increased,  iL  286;  regulated  by  parliament. 
287. 

Doab,  disturbances  in  the,  iiL  32;  sepoy 
mutiny  in,  577. 

Doast  Aii,  L  430. 

DoApoim,  the,  il.  748. 

Don.  Colonel,  captures  Tonk  Rampoora,  U. 
775. 

Donabew,  the  stockades  of,  Ui.  166;  failure 
of  an  attack  of  the  British  on  the  stockades 
of.  167;  the  stockades  of,  taken  by  the 
British.  168. 

Donkin,  General,  notices  of.  iiL  62, 79. 

Doogaur,  the  battle  of.  ii.  461. 

Dooranees,  the,  L  403 :  their  struggles  with 
the  Mahrattas,  405;  defeat  the  Mahrattas, 
406;  revolt  asainst  Sluih  Shujah.  ill.  382. 

Doorgawutty,  Queen  of  Gurrah,  an  unprinci- 
pled attack  on,  by  Asuf  Khan  Heroy,  an 
Usbek  leader :  her  death,  L  127. 

Dost  Mahomed,  of  Cabool,  defeats  Shah 
Shujah,  ill  229;  his  treacherous  attack  on 
Herat.  286;  escajpes  to  Cashmere,  287; 
captures  Cabool,  287;  is  threatened  by  two 
armies  hi  CabooL  288;  compels  Habiboolah 
Khan  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bala 
Hisaar,  289;  hollow  trace  between  him 
and  Sultan  Mahomed,  289;  renews  his 
claim  on  Cabool,  290 ;  attempts  to  recover 
Peshawer  from  Runjeet  Sing,  291 :  victoir 
of  his  sons  over  a  Sikh  army,  292:  his  dubi- 
ous policy,  293;  his  letter  to  Lord  Auckland, 
295;  his  reception  of  Lieutenant  Alexan- 
der Bumes,  298- hts  interview  with  Lieu- 
tenant Bumes,  299 ;  his  statement  respect- 
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Dost  Mahomed,— 
ing  the  proposed  alliance  between  Persia 
and  the  Afghans,  ilL  300 ;  second  interview 
with  Lieutenant  Burnes,  303;  letter  of,  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  304 ;  Lord  AucUand's 
haughty  treatment  of,  311 ;  Lord  Auck- 
lancTs  supercilious  letter  to.  312;  unto- 
ward resulta  of  Lord  Auckland's  letter  to, 
313;  new  proposals  of,  to  the  British,  314 ; 
fruiUess  negotiations  with.  314;  his  letter 
to  the  governor-general,  315;  hit  state- 
ments to  Captain  Bumes,  315;  his  conster- 
nation at  the  fall  of  Ghuznee,  and  attempt 
to  negotiate,  361:  his  flixht.  362;  takes 
refuge  with  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  and 
afterwards  in  the  territories  of  the  WuUee 
of  Khooloom.  368 ;  acts  in  concert  with  the 
Wullee  of  Khooloom,  377;  routed  by  Briga- 
dier Dennie.  378 ;  once  more  a  wanderer, 
379;  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghten's  bloody 
thoughts  respecting,  380;  his  encounter 
with  British  native  troops,  380;  his  surren- 
der to  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghten,  380;  his 
treatment  by  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
381;  is  sent  prisoner  into  British  IndijL  381. 

Douglas,  Captain,  among  tiie  first  murdered 
by  the  mutineer  sepoys  at  DelhL  iii.  567. 

Douglas,  Brigadier,  at  Lucknow,  ilL  674. 

Doundeakink  belonging  to  Ram  Bux,  cap- 
tured. iiL  700. 

Doveton,  Colonel,  iiL  62;  intimidates  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  73;  routa  the  peishwa's 
army,  91. 

Dowlet  Row  ScindJa.    SeeSeiiufia. 

Dowletabad,  Mahomed  Toghlak  attempts  to 
make ithis capital,  L  90. 

Dowlut  KhanLody,  governor  of  Lahore,  re- 
volte  against  Ibrahim  of  Delhi,  L  101 

D'Oyley's  Antyiaitiu  of  Dacca,  quoted,  L 
647,  iiotf. 

Drake,  Sir  Fraads,  his  cruises  aAinst 
Spaniards,  L  208;  hto  astroUbe,  wS\  Us 
proceedings  declared  piratical  oar  Spain, 
but  honoured  by  England,  209 ;  visited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  board  his  ship,  209. 

Drake,  governor  of  Bengal,  his  dastardly 
flight  from  Calcutta,  iTmO. 

Drama,  the  Hindoo,  ii.  137;  its  defects,  138. 

Draper,  Colonel  makes  a  sally  against  the 
French  besieging  Madras,  IL  607. 

Draper,  Mr.  Daniel,  member  of  the  Bombay' 
oounoU.  ii.  201. 

Drilling  maehhie,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  iL 

Dubba,  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victozy  at,  ilL 

Dubhoy,  the  fort  of,  U.  455. 

Dubois,  murdered  on  coming  ont  of  the 
gates  of  Pondlcheny,  L  641 ;  his  Manner* 
4te.  of  India  Quoted,  iiL  14. 

Dudernaigue,  M.,  surrenders  to  the  British, 
IL  764. 

DufTs  India  and  Indian  Mitrion*,  referred 
to.  U.  49. 

DufTs.  Captain,  Hi&tOTV  of  the  MakraUoM, 
quoted.  L  511.  V5;  ii.  382,  444, 663;  iiL  86, 92. 

Duke  of  York.  Lord  Comwallis' letter  to,  on 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  East  India 
Company,  IL  571. 

Dumdum,  the  manufacture  of  cartridges  for 
the  Enfield  rifie  at,  iii.  556;  complaints 
made  about  the  cartridges  at.  567. 

Duncan,  Mr.  Jonathan,  his  exertions  to  put 
down  infanticide  in  India,  U.  180. 

Dundas,  Mr.,  his  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  Indian  officials,  iL  548;  LordCorn- 
waUis'  letter  to.  571;  his  letter  to  Lord 
Comwallis  as  to  the  dedaratoiybUl,  578;  his 
declaration  of  inability  to  fasten  any  crim- 
inal intention  on  Warren  HastingB,  642 ; 
his  claim  to  fairness  In  his  dealings  with 
the  case  of  Hastings,  644 ;  disposed  to  be- 
come Govemor-general  of  India,  665;  his 
letter  to  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  re^>poiut- 
ment  of  the  latter  to  India,  675 ;  reply  of 
Lord  ComwaUis  to,  676;  his  part  In  the 
discussions  respecting  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  iiL  1. 

Dupleix,  appointed  governor  of  the  French 
netUements  in  India,  and  his  ambitious 
designs.  L  406;  coolness  between,  and 
Labonrdonnaia.  413 :  Us  interference  in 
the  capitulation  of  Madras.  416;  fits  out  an 
expecUtion  agahist  Fort  St.  David,  420;  his 
attempt  on  Cuddalore,  421;  his  second 
attempt  on  Cuddalore,  422;  his  third  at- 
tempt on  Cuddalore,  424;  his  ambitious 
thoughts,  428 ;  has  recourse  to  diDlomaar, 
447;  extensive  powers  oonferrea  on.  m 
Muzzuffer,  462;  insulting  proceedings  of, 
towards  the  English,  456 ;  memorial  of  his 
vanity,  470;  his  capture  of  Swiss  mercen- 
aries employed  by  the  En^ish,  482;  at  Ser- 
ingapatam,  487 ;  superseded  by  M.  God- 
eheu.  500. 
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Durjan  Sal,  supplaats  his  nephew,  the  Eajsli 
of  Bhurtpoor,  iiL  179;  put  down  by  the 
British  and  made  prisoner,  181. 

Dutch,  the.  expeditions  of,  to  India,  under 
Houtmann,  L  2I8jprogre8B  of  the  East 
India  trade  of,  223;  their  iealoosy  of 
English  trade  with  the  Spice  laUods.  245 ; 
their  opposition  to  the  English  East  India 
Company,  259 ;  their  formal  a 


with  th^East  India  Company.  : 
quarrels  of  the  EncUsh  with,  281 ;  their  ini- 


Suitous   and 
LmlMvna,  26^ . 

their  barbarous  proceedings  in  Aniboyna, 


barbarous  proceedings  _ 
261 ;  indignaUon  in  England  at 


363;  protracted  discussions  with,  364;  peti- 
tion presented  to  parliament  by  the  East 
India  Company  against,  274 ;  war  of  Eng- 
land with,  275;  their  ascendency  in  the 
East.  275;  treaty  with.  276;  the  East  India 
Company's  war  with,  326;  peace  between 
England  and,  on  the  aooession  of  William 
111.  and  Queen  Maiy,  327 ;  their  progress 
in  India,  350;  an  armament  sent  to  Baigal 
by,  660;  Clive's  preparations  to  oppoee 
their  annament.  660 ;   Meer  Jafllei's  in- 


trigues with.  661 ;  a  manifesto  pub 
by,  and  Clive's  reply,  661 ;  bostilfties  com- 
menced with ;  their  defeat,  6G2;  conditions 
dictated  to,  by  CUve,  663;  Hyder  All  con- 
cludes a  titiaty  with,  U.  497 ;  attack  of  the 
English  on  theh-  settlements;  itsBaooeaB34& 

Dwefihigs  of  the  Hindoos,  iL  168. 

Dyaram  of  HatiBs,  iiL  S3L 


R 


Earthquake,  a  dreadful  at  Catch,  ilL  115 ;  a 
tremendous,  at  Jdalabad.  435. 

East,  the,  overland  jouney  to,  L  151:  first 
Eiu^sh  voyage  directly  to,  212;  association 
of  Knglish  merchant  adventurers  tar  a 
voyage  to ;  their  petition  to  the  queen.  224: 
approval  of  the  voyage  to,  granted  and 

East,  CdoneL  his  militair  opermtiona  in 
Cutofa,ttLtt. 

East  India  Company,  the.  petition  of  mer- 
chant adventurers  to  Queen  EUzabeth.  L 
224:  approval  of  govemmentgranted  to,and 
withdrawn  from,  224 ;  memorial  of  English 
merchants  to  the  privy  ooundL  225 ;  Fnlke 
Greville's  report  on  the  memorial.  227; 
preparations  for  a  voyage  to  the  East,  2S8 : 
spirited  ooudtiot  of  the  directora  in  rela- 
tion to  government,  229;  quaHficataon 
for  employment  under  the  directors,  229: 
arrangements  for  the  first  vonge,  229; 
meeting  of  the  adventurers  and  payment 
of  subsoriptions,  230;  HiP<rfntment  of 
oflioers  to  the  enedition,  231 ;  a  charter 
granted  to  the  Company:  its  form  and 
objects,  231 ;  the  charter  of,  prescribes  the 
mode  of  management,  232;  the  charter  of, 
indicates  the  qualification  for  member- 
ship, 233:  the  charier  of,  pcesoibes  the 
geagraphloal  limits  over  whidi  the  Oom* 
pany  might  trade,  233 :  the  obarter  of,  aets 
forth  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Com- 
pany. 234 ;  subscriptions  and  payment  of 
stock,  235;  the  queen'    "  " 

behalf  of,  \ 


queen's  letter  to  eastern 
princes  on  behalf  of,  236 :  the  first  ^ojmn 
of,  238 ;  voyage  home,  240 ;  sooeeas  of  t£e 
voyage,  241 :  second  voyage  of.  241 :  attempt 
to  trade  with  the  Spice  Islands.  242;  resulta 
of  the  second  voyage,  243  Jioenae  nanted 
by  Kkiff  James  I.  to  Sir  Edward  Michel- 
bome.  M3;  the  third  voyage.  344 ;  first  Tiatt 
of  the  Company's  ships  to  the  continent  of 
India,  245:  Dutch  Jealousy  and  hostility 
towards,  245 ;  subaeoaent  voyages  of,  246 ; 
new  charter  granted  by  King  James  L 
to,  246;  increased  subaoriptions  under 
their  new  charter,  247;  proceedings  of  Sir 
Henry  Middteton,  one  of  the  Company's 
comnumdeis,  247 ;  arrooant  claims  of  tbe 
Portuguese,  and  reply,  218;  Captain  Haw- 
kins ^risits  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
248;  Sir  Heniy  Middleton  leaves  Suxat 
and  returns  to  the  Red  Sea,  280;  a  Turk- 
ish finnan  obtained  in  fkvoor  of  the  Com- 
pany, 251 ,  Captain  Saris  sent  to  Japan. 
SS:  voyage  of  Captahi  Hippaa:i,  282; 
limited  success  of  the  Company,  253 ;  Toy- 
age  of  Captain  Best;  his  spirited  daaHnga 
with  the  Povtofueae.  294;  Beat's  treaty 
with  the  Moguir255;  reaolve  to  trade  only 
on  a  Joint-stock,  2S5 ;  send  Sir  Thomaa  Rtie 
on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Mogul. 
256;  extendon  of  their  trade:  deaUnga  with 
Persia,  258;  oolUsSon  with  the  Portucnese, 
258;  encounter  opposition  from  the Dotchi 
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East  IndUk  Oompany,—  I 

L  259;  fonzud  arranffemeiit  with  the  Dutch, 
and  iiiatitation  of  the  ooumdl  of  defence, 
S60;  new  quarrel  with  the  Dutch,  261; 
iniqnitoufl  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  ser- 
nuite  of  the  Oompany  and  others  at  Am- 
borna,  261 ;  difficulties  of  the  Oompany, 
263;  diBcuttions  with  the  Dutch,  2M7ap> 
plication  to  parliament*  264 :  adrene  pro- 
clamation by  the  crown,  264:  apparent 
helpleasnesB  and  continued  diffloulnes  of, 
%)5 ;  peraereranoe  in  obriating  difficulties, 
266 ;  foundation  of  the  trade  with  Bengal. 
266 ;  truce  with  the  Portufuese,  267;  license 
granted  by  the  crown  to  riTal  traders,  267; 
charges  agidnst  the  Oompany.  268;  Oour- 
ten'scounter association  am  remonstrance 
against  it,  269;  depressed  state  of.  270; 
attempt  to  form  a  new  joint-stock.  270; 
first  settlement  at  Madras,  271 ;  purchase 
on  credit  of  all  the  Oompany's  pepper  by 
the  king,  to  be  sold  for  ready  monor.  272; 
erection  of  a  factory  at  Balasore,  272 ;  pro* 
posal  to  amalmmate  with  Oourten's  asso- 
ciation carried  into  efFect.  272:  petition 
presented  to  parliamentaffainst  Uie  Dutch, 
274;  compensation  awaided  to  the  Oom- 
pany in  the  treaty  of  the  Bngllsh  govern- 
ment with  the  Dutdb.  276;  pririleges  ob- 
tained in  Bengal,  277;  arrangements  in 
faTour  of  the  Company,  277 ;  a  new  Joint- 
stock  company  formed.  279 ;  new  arrange- 
ments abroad,  280;  effects  of  domestic 
politics  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
pany. 909:  a  new  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  311 ;  leading  proYlsions  of  the 
new  charter,  judicial,  military,  and  re- 
strictire,  311 ;  conduct  of  their  agent  in 
Bengal,  313 ;  affected  by  the  proceedings 
of  goTemment  respecting  Bombay,  315: 
are  not  /et  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Bengal,  316;  alumed,  but  finally  bene- 
fited by  the  incursion  of  the  Mahrattaa 
into  Surat,  316 :  alarmed  by  a  Dutch  war 
and  a  French  East  India  Company,  317 ; 
troubles  caused  by  Sir  Edward  Winter,  318; 
courentlon  with  the  Portuguese  respecting 
Bombay.  319 ;  are  Involved  in  a  lawsuit 
on  a  constitutional  question,  390 ;  tea 
begins  to  form  an  investment  of.  322;  Bom- 
bay granted  to  them  by  government,  322 ; 
war  with  the  Dutch  and  aUIance  with 
France.  328;  treaty  with  Sevajee,  theMah- 
ratta  chieftain,  328;  principle  of  seniority 
estabUsfaed  in  the  Company's  service,  330 ; 
injudicious  retrenchments  made  by,  330 ; 
Captain  Richard  Keigwin's  mutiny,  332 ; 
attempts  to  forma  Cmna  trade,  334;  trade 
with  Bantam,  334;  their  trade  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  and  uncertain  position  there, 
336  •  sinffuiar  remonstrance  with  the  King 
of  PeraUL  337 ;  progreas  in  Madras,  337 ; 
progress  m  Bengal  338;  diange  of  their 
policy  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  340; 
daim  independent  power,  340;  their  war^ 
like  schemes.  341;  extravagance  and  failure 
of  their  warlike  schemes,  342 ;  form  Bom- 
bay and  Madras  into  regendea,  343;  con- 
tinual war  with  the  Mogul,  344 ;  their  tor. 
tuous  policy,  346;  game  of  deceit  with  the 
MoguC  346;  capture  of  the  Mosul  ships, 
346;  their  disappointments  and  humili- 
ating position,  347 ;  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  upon  the  Company,  348;  their 
aspirations  after  revenue,  348;  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  for  anew, 
349;  state  of  their  trade,  350;  the  French 
and  Dutch  take  advantage  of  their  blun- 
ders, 351 :  acquirement  of  Fort  St.  David, 
351 ;  parliamentary  resolutions  reflecting, 
351 ;  intention  of  parliament  to  continue 
the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade,  352 ; 
address  to  the  crown  to  dissolve  the  Oom- 
pany, 352 ;  new  regulations  proposed  by  the 
privy  council :  objections  of  the  Company, 
»3;  answer  of  the  king  to  the  addresspray- 
tng  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Oompany, 
354;  forfeit  their  charter,  356;  a  new 
charter  granted,  356;  spedsiinnoviBO  In  the 
new  chaxter.  and  effect  given  to  the  pro- 
viso, 356:  oiBsatisfaotion  with  the  new 
charter,  367;  endeavours  of  the  Oompany 
to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament^  358;  sits- 
pected  of  bribery  and  corruption,  368;  sin- 
gular contract  into  which  the  Company 
had  entered.  360 ;  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings reelecting,  360;  diadosures  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke  respecting,  361;  depositions 
of  persons  examined,  362 ;  impeachment  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  for  taking  bribes  from 
the  Company,  364;  suspicious  disanpear- 
anoe  of  an  important  witness,  366;  the 
king's  address,  dissolving  parliament,  and 
quashing  inquiry,  365 ;  a  Scotch  oppodtioc 
company,  its  popularity  for  a  ume^  and 
Vol,  III. 
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East  India  Company,— 
final  extinction,  i.  366 :  inducements  to 
form  a  new  company,  372 ;  discusdons  on 
the  subject  of  a  new  company,  372  ^report 
on  the  affairs  of  the  old  Oompany,  373 ;  act 
of  parliament  forming  a  new  company, 
373 ;  notice  given  to  the  old  Company,  374; 
anew  joint«tock  formed,  375;  impolitic 
arrangements,  375 ;  the  (M  Company  still 
confident;  grounds  of  this  confidence,  376 ; 
two  independent  companies,  377;  the 
amalgamation  of  the  old  Company  with 
the  new,  378 ;  podtion  of  the  old  at  the 
time  of  the  amalgamation ;  enumeration 
of  thdr  factories,  379;  obetades  to  the 
union.  380 ;  capital  and  name  of  the  united 
Company,  381 ;  aoquintions  of  the  united 
Oompany  in  Bengal.  382 ;  its  constitution, 
383;  its  early  history,  384 :  important  grants 
made  by  Farokshir  to,  388 ;  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  Tanjore.  435;  negotiations  with 
the  French  company,  604;  ftulure  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Frendi  company.  505; 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  French 
company.  606 ;  ambiguities  and  other  de- 
fects of  the  treaty  with  the  French  com- 
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pany,  607;  hostililies  resumed.  508;  negotia- 
tions with  the  Angria  pirates,  610 ;  deputa- 
tion to  Delhi  to  complain  of  Jaffler  Kham. 


519 ;  imdicated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Surajah  Dowlah,  569;  their  agreement  with 
Meer  Jaffier,  572 ;  adyantages  gained  by  the 
revolution  in  Bengal.  594 ;  neutrally  be- 
tween the  English  and  Frendi  companies 
after  the  revolution  in  Bengal.  506 ;  quarrd 
with  Meer  Coasim ;  monstrous  pretendons 
of  the  Company's  servants.  673jMmutinous 
spirit  of  the  Coinpany'B  army,  678 ;  sordid 
conduct  of  the  Oompany's  servants,  683; 
private  trading  forbidden  to  their  servants, 
687;  corruptions  of  their  servants  680; 
attempts  of  their  servants  to  evade  the 
covenants  against  taking  presenta,  689: 
treaty  with  Suraiah  Dowlah.  696;  the 
directors  abolish  double  batta,  699;  dive 
carries  tiie  orders  of  the  directors  as  to 
double  batta  into  effect,  699 :  their  Madras 
jaghirei  ii.  210;  the  Northern  Ciroan 
granted  to  the  Company.  213;  treaty  with 
Nizam  All  216;  first  contact  with  Hyder 
All  243 ;  views  of  the  directors  as  to  Hyder 
Ali.  945;  grant  of  Mysore  to  the  Company 
by  Nixam  AU,  260;  ford^  poli<7  of  the 
directors,  261 ;  new  acquisition  of  territoiy 
deprecated,  262;  danger  apprehended  by 
the  directors  ftom  the  luhrattas,  263; 
increase  of  dividend  of  the  Company,  286; 
amount  of  the  Company's  dividend  re- 
stricted by  parliament,  287 ;  opposition  to 
the  daim .  of  government  to  a  share  in 
Indian  poUtios,  288 ;  indignation  of  the 
directors  at  the  appointment  of  a  crown 
plenipotentiary  to  India.  290;  Hyder  Ali 
claims  assistance  fkom,  292 ;  resolve  to  act 
ostendUy  as  dewan  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
304 :  HastinfB'  letter  to  the  directors  and 
theur  ieplyj3l5;  unworthy  designs  of  the 
Oompany,  320:  inyolved  in  war  with  the 
Bohillas,  327 ;  pecuniary  gains  by  the  Ro- 
hilla  war.  333:  pecuniary  difficulties.  334; 
forced  by  the  legislature  to  acc^  a  loan, 
343;  a  new  constitution  tiirust  on  them, 
344;  the  regulating  act,  344:  covet  Sal- 
sette,  356:  capture  Balsette,  362;  renewal 
of  the  charter  547;  Lord  Comwallis' 
opinion  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Company,  571;  abuses  in  providing  for 
the  investments  of  the  Company,  575 ;  state 
of  the  Oompaiu^s  army,  576;  abuses  in 
the  army  of  UM  Oompany,  577;  proposal  to 


of  the  Company,  677 ;  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  tiie  amalgamation  proposed,  578;  col- 
lision between  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  directors  of  the  Company,  578 ;  daims 
of  the  Oompany  to  Ountoor  enforced,  679: 
approaching  expiry  of  the  charter;  Lord 
Coniwallls  consulted  as  to  future  arrange- 
ments, 636;  scheme  proposed  by  goyem- 
ment  as  to  its  constitution:  Lord  Com- 
walliar  views.  637;  the  new  diarter,  638; 
territorial  cesdons  to  the  Oompany  in 
MysoroL  709;  misunderstanding  between 
Lord  Momington  and  the  directors,  736; 
quarrd  between  the  directorB  and  the  go- 
yemment  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 

gvemor-general  818;  final  deddon  of 
equattd,  819 :  disputes  with  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  834;  proposed  renewal  of 
the  charter  <».  and  oppodtion  to  their 
monopoly,  ill.  1;  oi^odng  views  of  the 
government,  and  the  directors  of.  2 ;  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  of  the  monopoly  of, 
2 :  f  aflure  of  these  negotiations,  3 ;  renewal 
of  the  dfaouasion  in  parliam«nt  respecting 


East  India  Company,— 
the  charter  of  ,iiL3;  terms  of  the  new  diarter 
of,  4 ;  leading  providons  of  the  new  charter 
of,  as  to  European  reaidentB,  education, 
patronage,  religion  &c.,  5;  their  padfic 
intercourse  with  Nepaul  9;  the  policy  of 
non-interference  adopted  by,  andtheneces- 
dty  of  abandoning  it,  34 ;  the  directors  of, 
approve  of  the  terms  granted  to  the  peishwa 
bv  Sir  John  Malcolm,  105;  loan  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  to,  119;  the  directors  of, 
disapprove  of  the  proceedings  of  William 
Palmer  k  Co.,  123 ;  opposing  views  of  the 
directors  of.  and  the  Board  of  Control 
respecting  the  affairs  of  William  Palmer 
&  Co..  217 ;  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  regard  to  theclahns  of  William 
Pialiner  k  Co.  against  the  ninun,  218;  a 
writ  of  mandamus  issued  against  tiie  di- 
rectors of.  in  the  case  of  WiUiam  Palmer 
k  Co.,  219 ;  approaching  expiry  of  the 
diarter  of,  230^;  arguments  against  the 
monopoly  possessed  by,  230;  the  question 
as  to  how,  for  the  future,  the  olrBctorB 
of,  are  to  govern  India,  231;  negotia- 
tions between  the  government  and,  231 ; 
resolutions  adopted  by  parliament  in  re- 
spect tOb  233:  bill  embodying  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting,  235;  progress  of  the  bill  236: 
dissentient  resolutions  of  the  Court  or 
Directors  of.  236;  the  bill  respecting, 
passed,  237;  leading  sections  of  the  now 
Dill  respecting.  238 ;  sections  respecting  the 
rate  and  payment  of  dividena,  238;  sec- 
tions respecting  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Control  239;  sections  regarding  the  limi- 
ted power  of  tiie  directors  in  req>ect  to 
admniistration,  240:  sections  respecting 
patronage,  241;  sections  relative  to  the 
government  of  India,  241;  sections  re- 
specting the  reddence  of  Eurqpeana  and 
religious  estabUshments,  in  India,  244; 
curious  dilemma  oocadoned  by  the  bill 
246 ;  objections  to  the  appointment  of  any 
servant  of.  to  be  governor-general  254 ; 
change  In  the  constitution  of,  551 ;  petition 
of,to  parliamentagainstLord  Palmerston'ti 
bill  for  the  better  government  of  India : 
Mr.  T.  Baring's  motion.  685;  by  an  act 
embodied  in  a  bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India,  the  government  of  India 
is  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  the  East 
India  Company  Is  abolished,  694. 

East  India  Company,  the  Dutch,  L  223. 

East  India  Company,  the  French,  L  317. 

East  India  Company,  the  Scotch,  1.  366. 

East  India  HouseTthe  old,  i.  352.  not*. 

Education,  among  the  Hindoos,  IL  199 ;  pro- 
vidon  made  in  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  for,  iii.  5. 

Edwaides,  lieutenant,  his  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Punjab,  iii.  509 :  his  successes, 
510 ;  his  Year  in  the  Pvnjao,  quoted  as  to 
the  relative  strength  of  the  British  and 
Bikh  armies,  511 ;  defeate  the  Sikhs  in  the 
battle  of  Kineyree^  511 :  his  victory  over 
the  Sikhs  at  Suddoosam,  513. 

EdwardaSerjeant,  one  of  the  ninedefenders 
of  tbeDelhi mafpadne.  iii.  568. 

Eedgah,  the,  in  Monltan,  iU.  507;  desertion 
of  the  garrison  and  murder  of  the  Irtish 
officers  in.  506. 

Egertou,  Colonel  Charles,  appointed  to  com- 
mimd  the  expedition  agauist  Poonah,  il 
447 ;  quarrels  with  Mr.  Camac  on  a  point 
of  etiquette.  448;  cowardly  conduct  of, 
449:  ldsdi8miiBal.451. 

Egypt,  the  sultan  of,  joins  the  combination 
of  native  Indian  states  against  the  Portu- 
guese, i.  175;  the  sultan  of,  fits  out  a  fleet 
whldi  arrives  in  India,  176;  Lord  Mom- 
ington sends  an  expedition  to,  il  734. 

Eibnk,  an  ofBoer  of  Shahab-u-dln's,  his  ex- 
ploits, I  60:  his  early  history,  62;  his  affi- 
nity with  EJdox  of  Ghuznee,  64. 

Eibuk  Khan,  a  Mogul  chief,  invades  India 
and  is  defeated,  I  84. 

Eldos  of  Ghuznee,  L  62. 

Elephant,  the  singular  feat  of  Moxari  Bow's, 

Elik  Khan,  a  Tartar  prince,  invades  Kho- 
rasan  and  is  driven  back  by  Mahmood 
Sultan,  i.  46. 

EUzabetii.  Queen,  yidts  Shr  Francis  Drake 
on  board  his  ship.  i.  209;  her  enlightened 
yiewsas  to  the  right  of  all  nations  to  the 
sea,  212 ;  petition  of  EngUsh  merdiants  to, 
S16 :  her  letter  to  the  commander  of  the 
first  voyage  under  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Oompany,  236. 

Ellenboroush,  Lord,  his  letter  of  protest  to 
Runjeet  Kns,  ill  228;  moves  the  appdnt- 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  inqufre  into 
the  al£drsof  the  East  IndiaCompany,  230; 
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ELLENBOBOTJOH. 


EUenborongh, 
■uooeeda  Lord  Aneklamd  m  goTeraor- 
moeai,  til.  442;hispolk7lncUfiated,  yet  ita 
flrat  pnmiiae  beltod,  443;  his  mloglTliigs  as 
to  hlB  ratrogTMie  policy,  446;  TiztuRUy  ooun- 
tennandB  hiaozoer  to  the  anny  to  retire 
from  Afghaniatan,  448;  throws  the  re- 
qmnslbility  of  not  retiiiog  from  Afghanls- 
tan  on  General  Nott,  449;  his  instructions 
respecting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Somnanth,  460;  his  proclamation  respect- 
ing the  triumphant  march  of  the  English 
on  Cabod,  458;  his  prodMnation  respectr 
ing  the  gates  of  Bomnsuth,  469;  his 
instrootions  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  reqM»ct- 
ing  the  Ameers  of  Bdnde,  4t>2;  his  rela- 
tions with  Sdndia,  473;  instructions  to  the 
British  residentat  GwaUor,  473;  his  offer 
of  military  aid  dedined  by  Bclndia,  474; 
his  noUcy  towards  Owallor,  477;  mores 
British  troops  towards  tlie  frontieiB  of 
Sdndia,  477;  his  ulterior  Tiews  req>ecUng 
Sdndia,  478;  negotiations  for  an  Interview 
with  the  Maharajah  of  Gwallor,  479;  the 
rigorous  terms  he  dictates  to  Qwallor,  482; 
his  recaU,  483;  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 484:  becomes  pfesldent  of  the 
Board  of  Control  687 ;  his  despatdi  to 
Lord  Oanoing,  090;  his  despatch  oon- 
deiunlng  Lord  Canning's  proclamation, 
^'    '  "  n  of  Lord  a      ' 


691;  Indiignation  of  Lord^  Canning  and  his 
friends  at  the  despatch  of,  693;  compelled 
to  resign  his  place  in  the  ministry,  691 

Elliot  Mr.,  his  death  when  sent  an  embassy 
to  Berar,  11.  445. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  his  rashness  in  predpitating  a 
rupture  with  Meer  Coasim,  L  676 ;  is  mur- 
dered along  with  others  at  Patna  bgr  Mere 
Coaalm,677. 

EUora,  the  rock  templea  of.  IL  17. 

£lphinaton&  the  Honourable  Monntatnart, 
amt  by  Lord  Minto  on  an  embaasy  to 
Cabool,  ii.  833;  becomes  the  resident  at 
Foonah,  ilL  36;  protests  against  the  recep- 
tion of  the  agenta  of  EUtaiam,  3/;  aocnaea 
Trimbnkjee  of  the  murder  of  Gungadhur 
Sastree,  and  demanda  hia  apprehenaion, 
40;  Inaiata  on  the  dellTering  up  of  Mm- 
bukjee  to  the  British  gorernment^   41; 


prepares  for  war  with  the  pelshwa,  69;  the 
peishwa  la  alarmed  at  hiapreparetionaand 
linnneas,  60;  the  rigorons  terms  he  offers 
the  peishwa,  60 ;  demands  from  the 
peishwa  an  explanation  of  his  proceed- 
ings, 66;  demands  of  the  pedshwa  <m,  66; 
seats  the  Hajah  of  Sattarah  on  the  throne. 
92;  the  office  of  gOTemor-general  offered 
to^  and  dedined  ^,  386:  <ittoted  as  to  the 
jmUcj  of  restoring  Shah  Shujah  to  the 
throne  of  GabooL  337:  the  command  In 
Afghanistan  conferred  on,  382;  his  fMal 
delays  and  indecision  in  the  insurrection 
at  Cabool,  395;  ooniures  up  difficulties, 
his  miserable  indeddon,  401;  emptoyment 
of  inadequate  means  to  suppress  the 
inanrrection,  409;  his  mismanagement  dur- 
ing the  Inaunection,  404;  beoina  to  talk  of 
terma  with  the  inanrgenta,  106:  hiaground- 
lessfears,  406:  UainArmities,  409;  aharea  hla 
command  with  Brigadier  Shelton.  410; 
ia  willing  to  come  to  terma  with  the  in- 
aorgenta,  415;  oonaents  to  ddiver  up  the 
manied  Qfilcers  and  their  ftenOies  to 
Akbar  Khan.   426;   demands  of  Akbar 


Khan  tomake  good  his  promise  of  protec- 
tion, 427;  InTited  to  a  oonference  with 
Akbar  Khan,  and  detained  as  a  prisoner. 
428;  his  recoTery  from  captirity  and  death, 

Elphlnstone's  Hislory  of  India^  quoted  as 
to  the  incarnations  of  Buddha.  11.  33;  aato 
the  Hindoo  idea  of  tranamlgration,  69;  aa 
to  Hindoo  souroes  of  revenue.  99;  giving 
a  description  of  an  Indian  township  pro- 
village,  82;  as  to  Hindoo  law  of  debtorand 
creditor,  96;  describing  a  Hindoo  army  on 
march.  111;  on  Hindoo  pahiting,  140;  on 
Hindoo  rural  life.  173;  on  Hbodoo  festi- 
vities, 196. 

Elphlnstone's  Cabool,  quoted,  in  relation  to 
the  Gukkurs.  1.  45, 46,  notr, 

Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  his  seal  for  marl- 
time  discovery,  i.  1S2. 

Emmaumghur,  Sir  Charles  Napier's  expedi- 
tion agalnat,  ill.  ifi5. 

Emperor  of  the  French,  the  diacnsdon  of 
the  attempt  to  aasasBinate,  originaU)^  the 
rMit-of-aaylum  question  in  Wnglarol,  UL 

Enfield  rifle,  the,  Introdnoed  into  the 
Bengal  army.  iil.  556. 

EniOand,  General  hia  defeat  hi  the  Kojuk 
5^?"-  i**ris  conatratoed  by  General 
Nott  toadvaooetiuoughUieKoiuk  Pasa^ 


INDEX. 


Bngiaytii,  pnA  Ttwila,  compared  as  to  the 
average  fall  of  rain,  L  sTtbe  first  Euro- 
pean state  that  entered  into  competition 
with  the  Portogoese  hi  their  trade  with  the 
Bast.  315;  indiflputtion  in,  at  the  atrodous 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  at  Amboyna, 
363;  war  between,  and  Franob,  349,  409;  IL 
639. 

.  maritime  enterprise,  L  195;  ezpedl- 
to  the  East,  312;  second  expedition  to 
the  Eaat.  216;  association  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers for  a  voyaoe  to  the  East,  234. 

Erode,  surrendered  toHyder  All,  by  Captain 
Orton.lL  377. 

BuoatMea.  King  of  Bactria,  i.  34,  noU. 

Evana.  ColoneL  queUa  au  insurrection  in 
Mysore,  ill.  209. 

Evelagh,  Colonel,  pursues  Bene  Madhoo, 

lOoo. 

Evidence,  taking  of,  among  the  Hindooa,  IL 

Exwditionato  the  EaaL  PortogoMe,  L  165. 
lQri67. 169:  Engllah,  3l3-218iT>ntch,  318. 

E^e,  Major  Vincent,  relievea  the  bedeged 
English  dvilians  in  Arrah,  ill  645;  defeats 
Koer  Sing's  advance  guard  at  Dalamow, 
649;  sUenoes  the  Kaiser  Bagh  batteiy  in 
Locknow.  651 


Factoriea  of  the  Emt  India  Company,  L 

379. 
Family  life  among  the  EOndooa.  iL  199. 
Famine,   a  dreadful,   in  Bengal,   IL   386: 

Burke'a  description  of  a,  inthe  south  of 

India.  510. 
IWioouit.  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  YeUore 

mutinv,  11.  811. 
Fane,  Sir  Houy,   commander-in-chief  of 

the  army  for  the  Afshan  war.  ill.  329;  hla 

intorview  with  RnnMet  Sln&  338;  retoma 

to    England,   341;   nla  cnriona  plan  of 

■electing  troope  for  the  Atehan  campaign, 

341;  aooompanlea  the  Afghan  expedition 

part  of  the  way.  345. 
Fumer.  Mr.,  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 

Mahrattaa,  IL  450:  left  as  a  hostage  with 

the  Mahrattaa,  451:  released.  456. 
Farokshlr,  his  rdgn,  L  387;  important  grants 

made  to  the  East  India  Company  fay,  388; 

the  aflUrs  of,  haatmlng  to  a  crisis;  389; 

defeat  and  murder  of,  by  the  Seyeds,  391; 

deputation  sent  to,  by  the  Eaat  India 

Company.  519. 

Fawcett.  ColoneL  IL  776. 

Feal  Charra,  L  66i  and  noU. 

Female  sex,  degradation  of  the,  In  India, 
a  176. 

Fenton.  Mr.  Edward,  his  voyage  tothe  East, 
L  813;  instructions  for  his  voyage,  mer^ 
cantUe  and  militaiv.  313:  interest  Attach- 
ing to  his  voyage,  314;  failure  of  liis  ex- 


pedition. 315. 
FerdusL  the  ] 


,  hia  treatment  fay  SultMi 


lood-fw: 

n.  Colonel  iL  757. 

Ferguason's     Handbook    of    ArdUteehtre^ 

nted  respecting  the  gates  of  Somnauth. 
iO,  note;  reqieoting  Akber's  tomb  at 
Secundra.  140;  respecting,  the  Chalees 
Sitoon.  143;  respecting  tbeTaJe  Mahal  at 
Afra.  289.  noU ;  respecting  the  palace  of 
Anahafaan.  692 ;  on  the  constructian  of  the 
rook  templea  of  India.  IL  143;  on  the 
cave  temple  of  KarlL  144. 
Feriahta.  quoted,  L  56,  noUjJ56;  Ua  curlona 
account  of  Naair-u-din,  67;  on  Bulbnn's 
love  of  pomp,  and  seal  for  temperance,  68; 


on  the  miaeiable  state  of 

Jelal-u-din,  74. 
FeroxeToi^ilak.  aaoenda  the  throne  of  Delhi; 

hla  rdgn,  L  91:  hla  works,  98. 
Ferozepoor.  held  fay  General  Sir  John  Idttie, 

Iil.  4ffi;  mutiny  at.  533. 
FertKoehah.  thebattie of,  llL  490. 
Ftativals,    Hindoo,   of    KaU,    IL   47;    of 

Juggernaut^  51. 
Festivities  of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  198. 
Fieki  deputies,  appohited  fay  the  Madras 

coundl  to  assist  Colond  Smith,  ii.  266; 


letter  of  the  Madras  coundl  to,  8718;  return 
of  Um,  to  Madras,  871 

Fine  arte,  the,  among  the  Hindooa— mudOb 
iL  139;  pahiting  and  sculpture,  140; 
ansfaitectnre.  140. 

Firefanoe,  Sir  BaalL  his  depodtions  respect- 
ing ttie  chaigeoTMbeiy  agalnat  theEMt 


FRENCH 

IndlaCompany.  L  362;  his  aid  «_ 

fay  the  OompanT,  380. 
Firman,  a  Trnkish,  obtained  in  favour  of 

the  East  IndlaCompany.  L  2SL 
FIshbonme,     Commander,     bmominioady 

treated  by  the  governor  of  Baogoon,   iii. 

532. 
Fitzgerald.    Caokahi,   Ua   bravery  fa    the 

battle  of  tiMSeotafaaUee  Hilla.  iiL  72. 
Fitzgerald.  Ueutenant.  fUla  in  hia  attempt 

on  PoolaJee.  ilL  508. 
Five  BockaTtiie  affair  of  ttie.  L  500. 
Fletcher,  Sir  Boberi,  diamisawl  the  aervice 

for   mutiny,    L    701;  reatoratian  of.   lo 

the  Comnany^  service,  IL  351;  " 

between  nim  an 

362. 
FUnt,  Lieutenant,   his  gallant  ezidoit  at 

Wandiwash,  IL  486;  his  defence  cTWaudi- 


i  and  the  oouncfl  of  Madias, 


Florentines,  the,  In  ndation  to  the  Indian 

trade,  L  148. 
Floyd,  Ookmei,  drives  Seyed  Sahib  across 

the  Bhowanl,  IL  589;  enoounteia  Tippoo's 

army,  590;  retreats  before  Tippoo,  59::; 

wounded  and  nearly  killed  in  a  skirmish. 

607:  at  Pondicfaerxy.  639;  defeate  Tippoo  at 

Bfalavilly,    696;    arrives   with    General 

Stuart  befoi    "    ' 


Food  and  dotidns  of  the  Hhidooa.  a  1«8l 

Forbiger's  HaiuWuek  dor  aUeu  Gtograpkie. 
referred  to.  L  3. 

Forde.  ColoneL  sent  with  an  expedttioo  to 
oo-operato  with  Anunderaoz  in  the 
Northern  Chvan,  L  612:  defeats  tb« 
Ftench  under  Oooflana,  613;  defeats  th^» 
Dutch  on  the  plain  of  Bedarm.  Oaa. 

Forde,  M«ior.  at  the  battie  of  Kirkee,  ML 
67. 

Forelm  poli^  of  the  Hindoo  government, 

Forrest,  Ueutenant  one  of  the  nine  gallant 
defenders  of  the  Delhi  magadne^  iiL5«d. 

Fowke.  Mr.,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke.  re- 
oaUad  from  Benares.  IL  421 :  his  recaU 
from  Benares  censured  by  the  dlieeton  oi 
the  Company.  489. 

France,  warbetween.  and  BHtain.  L  349, 
409;  peace  between,  and  Britain.  1L907; 
'    ^ ween,  and  ~  "    ' 


treaty 


Britahi: 


lating  to  Indlai  806 ;  Tippoo  sends  an  envoy 
to,  fw;  war  between,  and  Britain.  6^ 
846^ 

Fhmds,  Mr.,  sent  oat  fkom  Kigland  aa  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  ooundL  iL  183 :  pre- 
sents Nunoomar^  Mteracalnst  Mr.  Haat- 
Ings  to  the  council, 370;  his  plan  for  set- 
ting hmda  in  oppodtion  to  that  of  Mr. 
Haathiga.  415 :  Ida  ohJeoUcos  to  Haat- 
ingiT  views,  418  j  deatava  to  act  aa  media- 
tor  between  Mr.  Haatings  and  General 
davering,  425;  patdwd-up  amngement 
between  htm  and  Mr.  Haatii«a,  43C: 
fifhto  a  dud  witti  Mr.  HasUnA  433; 
hla  viewa  of  land  tenure  in  India,  628 : 
rejected  tnm.  the  committee  I4>pi4ntcd 
to  draw  up  aitielea  of  impeachment 
agalnat  Haatinga,  645l 

nranka,  Lieutenant<okmel,  at  the  battle  of 
GirieraL  IH.  686. 

Franb.  General,  dhrecfca  the  attack  on  the 
Iinambara  at  Lncknow.  UL  678. 

Fkaaer.  General,  killed  in  the  faattleof  Dees. 
iL783.  ^^ 

Fkaaer.  Mr.,  the  Britidi  oommialoiMr  at 
DelhL  aasawrinated.  ilL  818. 

Fraser,  Mr.  S.,  murdered  by  the  mutineer 
sepoys  at  DelhL  ilL  667. 

Fraudulent  waoticea,  the  law  relating  to. 
among  the  mndooa.  IL  10«L 

FMndi,  the.  aettiementa  and  pragreaaoC  in 
India,  L  360,  407;  ^vpohitment  of  Dupleix 
aa  governor  of  tbdr  aettiementa  fat  India, 
408;  projectot  to  annihilate  Er^Uah  In- 
terwta  In  India,  409:  Labounionnaia  sebt 
out  by,  to  the  Isleof  France.  410 ;  eflurta 
of  Labourdoonais  to  ftatiHsh  the  aa- 
lency  of,  411;  Labourdoonais  sent 
in  command  of  an  expedition,  to 
East,  411 ;  relative  strength  of  the 
Britiah  squadron  and  tbeiia  In  the  East, 
413 ;  encounter  between  the  Britiah  squaii- 
ron  and  theirs,  413:  bedege  and  take 
Madxaa,  415;  prooeeiUnga  olTa*  Madiaa. 
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418 :  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  repidaed  from 
Ifodxaalv,  419 ;  violation  eftbe  oapttub- 
tion  of  Madraa  fay.  480;  expediU'jn  of, 
agalnat  Fort  St  David,  «90:  ivpoM 
from  Fort  St  David,  m;  attampte  of. 
on  Cnddalore,  and  retreat,  iSH;  new  at- 
tempto  of,  on  Cuddalore,  483;  the  Eng- 
llah atrike  at  the  centre  of  their  power  at 
Pondlcheny.  bntfdl.  485;  the  exultation 
of,  at  thelUlureof  tbe&«liah.488:  r^ 
■tore  MadrM  488;  warilka  tendanoiea  of 


FBENCH 

French,  the,— 
the  Boglish  Oompany  aad  theirs  oom- 
parad,  L  428 ;  defeat  Anwar-a-din.  Nabobof 
An»t»  443:  the  British  take  opposite  sides 
to,  in  natlTe  quarreb.  445;  tuooesses  of, 
against  Nazir  Jung.  447 ;  Muzmfrer  Jting 
proclaimed  soubahdar  by,  451 ;  insulting 
conduct  of  their  goremor  Dnplelz,  456 ; 
Bktrmiah  between  a  reinforoement  under 
Clive  and  a  party  of.  sent  to  intercept 
them,  460;  defeated  by  CUve  at  Aroot, 
461 :  Clire's  Tictory  over,  at  Amee,  468 ; 
alEair  with,  at  Ck>Terypauk,  469;  further 
engagements  of  CUve  with,  474;  affair 
with,  at  BamiaTeram,  475:  rererses  of, 
477 ;  surrender  of  their  force  at  Ser- 
Ingbam,  478;  influence  of,  with  Salabut 
Jung,.  481 ;  Major  Kinneb-  defeated  b^i 
482;  acompany  of  Swiss  mercenaries  cap- 
tured by.  482 ;  defeated  bv  Major  Law- 
rence at  Bahoor,  483;  besieged  in  Chin- 
gleput  and  Covelong,  which  are  captured, 
483;  strongly  reinforced  at  Seringham, 
487;  a  brilliant  affair  with.  487;  strata- 
gems of,  out-stratagemed  at  Trichlnopoly, 
488 ;  batUe  of  tbeOolden  Rock  with,  490 ; 
battle  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Rock  with,  491 ; 
assault  made  by,  on  Tiichinopoqr  re- 
pulsed, 493;  a  brilliant  achlerement 
against,  497;  barbarous  proceedings  of, 
in  the  Tanjore  country,  499;  defeat  of, 
in  the  plains  of  Trichinopoly,  500;  in- 
fluence of,  in  the  Decoan,  oOl ;  great  ao- 
oesBion  of  territory  to.  in  the  shape  of  the 
Northern  drears.  50$;  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Kngllsh  Company  and  that  of, 
804;  arrangements  between  their  com- 
pany and  toe  English,  506 ;  war  between 
Great  Britain  and,  666;  Gliye's  great 
aim  to  destroy  the  interest  of.  In  Bengal, 
661 ;  fatHe  attempts  to  negotiate  with, 
661;  attacked  in  Chandemagore,  which 
is  captured,  564  *  the  Nabob  of  Bengal 
pretends  to  dismiss  them,  SSS ;  arrival  of 
their  force  under  LaUy,  and  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Fort  St  Darid,  696:  inde- 
cisiTe  naral  enngement  with,  597;  cap- 
ture of  Fort  St.  i)aTid  by,  597 ;  exmdition 
against  TianJore,  600;  the  King  of  Tanjore 
opens  negodations  with,  601 ;  resumption 
of  hosUUties  by.  601;  faUure  of  their  at- 
tempt on  Tanjore.  602;  naval  conflicts 
with,  608 ;  dastardly  conduct  of  the  ad- 
miral  of,  603;  resolve  to  lay  siege  to 
Bfadras,  603;  subordinate  operations  of, 
604 :  their  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Madras,  606 ;  failure  of  their  attempts  on 
Madras.  606 :  capture  of  EngUah  ftkctories 
by.  610:  defeated  ty  Ck>lonel  Forde,  612; 
besi^ed  by  Colonel  Forde  in  Masulipa- 
tam.  which  is  captured,  614;  active  hostl- 


of,  with  Basalut  Jung.  620:  their  forces 
injudiciously  divided>y  LaUy.  of  which 
blunder  Coote  proflts,  621;  Wandiwash 
captured  from,  622;  other  successes 
agidnst,  623]Coote'8  operations  against, 
under  Lally,623 ;  Con  jeveram  surprised  by, 
634 :  attempt  of,  to  capture  Wandiwash, 
625;  approach  of  the  two  armies;  Lally 
out-maocBuvred  by  Coote,  626 ;  amount  of 
their  force,  627;  defeat  of.  by  Coote,  at 
Wandiwash,  (K27 ;  Chittapet  taken  from, 
629;  ^oomy  prospects  of,  630;  Coote's 
continued  sncoesses  against,  630;  make  a 
treaty  with  Hyder  All,  632;  Villenore 
taken  from,  by  Coote,  634 ;  are  besieged 
in  Pondicheny,   which  surrendera  raS; 


annihilation  of  their  ascendency  in  India, 
642:  fate  of  their  general  LaUy.  643; 
Hvder  All  in  communication  with,  IL 
279;  intrigue  at  Poonah,  441;  naval  ac- 
tions of  the  British  with.  468;  Nizam  AU 
hires  troops  of,  471 ;  Hyoer  All  in  league 
with,  474 :  hiunane  interposition  of  some 
officers  of,  to  save  English  prisoners  from 
the  cruelty  of  Hyder's  soldiers,  484;  a 
fone  of,  landed  at  Porto  Novo,  to  aid 
Hyder,  SOO ;  their  fleet  defeated  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes,  500 :  a  convoy  of  troops  sent 
out  by,  captured  by  Admiral  Kempenfelt^ 
601 ;  naval  engagement  with,  502 ;  decline  a 
battle  offered  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  503 ;  an- 
other naval  engagement  with,  604;  naval 
movements  ot.  511 ;  engagement  wltti,  at 
Cuddalore,  512;  naval  engagement  with. 
514;  Tinpoo's  intrigues  with,  563;  absurd 
conduct  of  their  governor  BCalartic,  681 ; 
Tlppoo  made  Citizen  Tippoo  by;  Jacobin 
dub  organized  by,  681 ;  the  nlzam  com- 
pelled hr  trea^  to  disband  the  troops  be- 
longing to,  in  his  service.  685 ;  Tlppoo  not 
forgotten  Iqr ;  Napoleon's  letter  to  him. 


INDEX. 


French,  the.— 
iL  691;  attack  on  the  settlementeof ;  their 
capture,  847 ;  attempt  to  aaaaasinate  the 
emperor  of,  iiL  686. 

French  East  India  Company,  the,  i.  317. 407. 

Fullarton,  Colonel,  IL  517 ;  contrary  orders 
|dven  to,  521:  captures  Palghautcfaeny, 
922 ;  hisTictorions  career  aneeted,  523 ;  or- 
dered by  the  Madras  government  to  eva- 
cuate all  his  conquests ;  Swartz's  suiprise, 
524. 

Furrackabad,  the  arbltraTy  treatment  of  the 
nabob  of.  iL  732 ;  precipitately  evacuated 
by  the  rebels,  ill.  669. 

Futtoh  All,  ill.  281. 

Futteh  Jung,  the  puppet  king  of  Cabool,  UL 
457. 

Futteh  Khan,  iiL  286;  his  treacherous  at- 
tack on  Herat,  286 ;  the  horrid  barbarities 
inflicted  on.  by  Prince  Kamran,  287. 

Futteh  Blahomed  of  Cutch,  ilL  27. 

Futteh  Mahomed  Khan  Ohoree,  ill.  511. 

Futteh  Sing,  11.  403,  454;  ilL  35;  his  rela- 
tions with  Runieet  Sing.  277. 

Fttttehpoor,  founded  by  Akber,  L 143 ;  Have- 
lock's  victory  over  the  rebel  sepoys  at,  ilL 
634. 

Fuzzul  Oolah  Khan,  curious  arrangement 
of  Hyder  All  with,  ii.  229 ;  his  negotiar 
tions  with  Basalut  Jung  on  behalf  of 
Hyder  All,  233 ;  reduces  Savanoor,  238. 

Fyzabad,  the  treaty  of,  iL  632;  the  sepoy 
mutiny  in,  UL  560. 

Fyzoola  Khan,  unjust  treatment  of,  by  the 
Company,  IL  540. 
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Gkiitskell,  Major,  IiL  619. 

OaJIUJMisr.  iiL22. 

GaaivaU  and  GraU,  L  510. 

GaUoway.  Cokmel,  iiL  160. 

Oanesa,  ii.  36 ;  the  living  Incarnation  of,  37. 

Ganges,  the,  the  basin  of,  L  4. 

Oatica.  L  600. 

Gawilghur,  the  capture  of,  by  the  British, 

iL  770. 
Genoese,  ascendency  of,  at  Constantinople, 

L  146;  disasters  ol;  148. 
Geography,  the,  of   India,  physlca],  L  4; 

Geolocrof  India.  L  6. 

Gerlah,  a  stronghold  of  the  Angria  pirates ; 
expedition  against^  and  capture  of,  L  514. 

Ghauts,  the,  iTs,  430. 

Ghazees,  conflict  of  the  British  with,  at 
Cabool,  iiL  414. 

Ghazee-ud-din.  the  Nabob  of  Dude,  IiL  213, 
543. 

Ghazee-u-din,  defeat  of  the  rebel  sepoys  at, 
by  Brlsadier  Wilson,  ill.  600. 

Ghazy  S«r  Toghlak,  defeats  the  Moguls 
moder  Sbuk  Khan.  1.  84;  defeats  the 
usurper  Khosrow  *  his  reign  in  Delhi  and 
accidental  death,  87. 

Gheias^u-din  imdShafaab-n-din,  nephews  of 
AJa-u-dln.  their  roign.  L  57. 

Ghelas-u-din,  grandson  of  Feroza  succeeds 
him  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  L  92. 

Ghengis  Khan,  his  appearance  in  India.  L  63. 

Gheseety  Begum,  dM^ter  of  All  Verdy. 
claims  the  throne  of  Bengal  for  the  infant 
son  of  a  deceased  brother-in-law,  L  632. 

Ghlljles,  the,  an  expedition  sent  against,  and 
engagement  with,  ill.  369 ;  a  new  insurrec- 
tion among.  383;  defeat  of,  384;  a  new  in- 
surrection among ;  Brigadier  Sale  fient  to 
suppress  it,  385 ;  loss  sustained  by  tha  Bri- 
tish in  an  engagement  with.  386. 

GhoUb  Sing.  UL  487 ;  proceeds  to  the  British 
camp  as  mediator  for  tiie  Sikhs.  498;  ar- 
rangements of  the  British  with.  500. 

Gholiun  Mahomed  Khan,  murders  his  bro- 
ther; Is  defeated  in  t)attle  by  Sir  Robert 
Abererombie.  iL  670. 

Gholam  AU.  iL  620.  717. 

Ghoorkas,  the,  who  so  caUed,  UL  7;  thMr 
ascendency  in  Nepaul.  8 ;  British  expedi- 
tion against,  8;  their  encroachments,  9 ; 
faUure  of  negotiations  with;  hostiUties 
aninst,  declued,  10 ;  the  Earl  of  Moira's 
plan  of  campaign  against.  11 ;  serious  re- 
pulses sustaSned  from,  by  the  British  at 
Kalunga,  11 ;  fredi  repulse  at  Kalunga;  its 
capture,  12:  ominous  commencement  of 
the  war  with,  13;  progress  of  the  warwith, 
13;  General  MartincUde  repulsed  bv.  at 
Jytak,  14;  operations  of  General  Oohtei^ 
*  lalnst,  14:  repulse  sustained  Iqrthe 

from,  atFortBamghur,  15;  anival 


Qhoorkai,  the.- 
of  relnforoements  against;  capture  of 
Ramghur,  UL  16 :  investment  of  Malann, 
16;  General  Wood's  operations  against;  his 
retreat,  17;  General  Marley's  operations 
against,  17 ;  injudicious  nature  of  Marley's 
operations  against.  18;  retreat  of  Marley 
ajMl  sudden  disappearance  of,  18;  affair  of 
Colonel  Dick  and  Gotonel  PickersgUl  with. 
19;  General  Wood's  infatuation  in  aban- 
doning the  advance  on  Khatmandoo^  19 ; 
operations  against,  by  Captain  Latter  in 
Kumaon,  19;  subjugation  of  Kumaon  and 
Ghurwal,  20 ;  success  of  General  Ochter- 
lony's  operations  against,  20 ;  disaster  sus- 
tained by  a  British  detadmient  from,  21 ; 
attack  on  Deothul  by^repulsed,  21 ;  cap- 
ture of  Malaon  from,  22 ;  negotiations  for 
peace  with,  22 ;  treaty  concluded  with,  but 
not  ratified  by  the  Nepaulese,  23;  hostiUties 
wltlL  resumed,  23;  General  Ochterlony 
leaving  the  Chiriaghati  Pass  unattempte<L 
~  jeeds  against  them  by  a  different  pasa, 
.  further  successes  of  General  Ocfater- 
lomr  against,  25 ;  treaty  of  peace  with,  rati- 
fied by  the  Nepaulese,  25;  results  of  the 
war  wlth^  26 ;  they  send  missions  to  foreign 
courts,  26. 

Ohor,  Behram  of  Ghnznee's  treachery  to  the 
house  of,  1.  55. 

Ghuffoor  Khan,General  Elphinstone'sordcrs 
to  deUver  Jehdabad  to,  IiL  433. 

Ghurwal  and  Kumaon,  the  subjugation  of, 
UL20. 

Ghuznavldes.  the  extinction  of  the,  L  57. 

Ghuznee,  the  house  of,  L  42,  57;  the  new 
palace  of,  buUt  by  Musaood,  54;  arrival  ot 
the  Afghan  expedition  before  the  waUs  of, 
UL  367 ;  its  formidable  appearance.  367;  re- 
solution to  assault,  368;  stanned.  369;  per- 
sonal encounter  of  Brigadier  Sale  at,  960 ; 
capture  ot  360;  humane  conduct  of  the 
captors  of,  361 ;  ooostemaUon  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed at  the  ^iiture  of.  361 ;  captured  by 
the  Afghans,  437;  recapture  of,  t^General 

Oibbs;  ColoneL  aent  to  Berlnjnpatam  to  snp- 
nross  a  mutiny  thera  iL  843. 

Ollbert,  Major-general,  pursues  the  routed 
Afghan  auxiUariee  of  uie  Sikhs  from  Chil- 
UanwaUa.  Ui.  627. 

GiUenrfe.  Colonel,  suppresses  the  mutiny  at 
Vellore,  U.  811:  his  repulse  and  death  at 
Kalimga,  UL  11. 

Gingee,  the  siege  and  capture  of,  L  306;  the 
fort  of,  446 ;  captured  by  Busajr,  449;  arash 
attempt  to  recapture,  482 ;  finally  recap- 
tured by  the  EngUsh,  642. 

Gingen,  Oi4>tain,  sent  in  comnuuid  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Yoloonda,  L  456;  his  de- 
2^457. 

Gladwin's  Ai/ftn  Akbery,  dted.  L  1,  note, 

Gleig's  Mtmair*  of  Warren  Ha$Hng$,  quoted. 
U.  303. 

Qoa.  captured  by  Albnqueroue,  L 189 ;  taken 
and  retaken,  183 :  formidable  attack  on,  by 
AUyAdUBhah,i94. 

GodaJeeDaingUa,  UL  69. 

Godlqr.  Brigadier,  threatened  by  Runjeet 
Sing  in  Loodiana,  Ui.  493. 

Goddaid,  Cokmel,  succeeds  Colonel  Leslie, 
U.  444;  decides  between  contradictory 
orders,  446 ;  arrives  at  Bnrat.  452;  demands 
expUdt  answers  fkom  Nana  Fumavese, 
454;  proceeds  to  Bombay,  454;  proceedings 
of.  in  Gujerat,  455;  captures  iOimedahad, 
456;  attempts  to  negotiate  vrith  Sdndia, 
456;  surprises  Bclndia's  camp,  467;  opens 
a  new  campaign,  460;  besieges  Basocin, 
461 ;  flghtsand  wins  the  battle  of  Doogaur, 
461;  his  threatening  advance  towards 
Poonah.  462 ;  is  surrounded  with  difflcul- 
tleB^463 :  his  perplexities  and  disastrous 
retreat,  464. 

GodeheuJtf . ,  supersedes  Duplelx  as  governor 
of  the  French  settlements  in  India,  L  506. 

Godolphin,  the  earl  of,  becomes  referee  for 
the  old  and  new  East  India  Companies,  L 
380. 

Godwin,  General,  sent  against  the  Burmese, 
UL  533:  captures  Martaban,  533 :  his  opera- 
tions at  Ruigoon  and  capture  of  Its  pagoda. 
5S3;  desultory  proceedings  ot  536;  captures 
Pegu,  536. 

OoAoMM.  the,  iU.  139. 

Gohod.  aUianoe  of  the  British  with  the  rana 
of.  U.  468. 

Gokia,  a  general  of  the  pelahwa,  tU.  87;  an 
honourable  circumstance  re«)ecting,  92. 

Golam  Kadir  Khan.  U.  673,  6G2. 

Golconda  and  Bejapoor.  proceedinAS  of  Dilir 
Khan  in,  L  301;  subju^itimi  oF,  by  Au- 
mngzebe,  304. 

Golden  Pagoda,  the,  of  I 

Golden  BoOTtbe  battle  of  t 
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Goldney,  Colonel,  mordered  by  the  mnti- 
neen  at  Fyzabad,  iiL  990. 

Ujnda,  the  rajah  of,  defeated  hf  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  iii  701. 

Condi»  the.  iii.  107 ;  Apa  Sahib  amons.  107 ; 
campaign  of  the  British  among,  108. 

Goodwin  Sandji.  the,  loos  of  a  Venetian  ar- 
goqr  on,  i.  210. 

Goor,  the  ruins  of,  L  133,  not^. 

(roor  Buksh.  son  of  Maha  Sing.  iii.  372 :  his 
chUd,  273;  his  widow.  274. 

Goorumconiia,  siege  of,  by  Niram  All,  iL  610. 

Gopal  Sing,  his  proceedings,  and  proceedings 
against,  U.  827. 

Gopas  and  GopLs,  11.  72. 

Gordon,  Captain,  iL  450. 

Gordon,  Major  Bobert.  L  637 ;  kiUed  at  Tal- 
neer,  liiTw. 

Goaaina,  the.  IL  71.  768. 

Gospels,  AJcber  orders  a  Persian  tnmslation 
of  the,  L  143. 

Gotama.  his  lo^  iL  116. 

Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  Lord,  defeats  the  ICah- 
rattas  in  the  battle  of  Maharftjpoor,  iiL 
481 ;  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Mood- 
kee,  489;  decides  against  moving  a  force  on 
Mooltan,  909 ;  takes  the  field  hi  the  second 
Sikh  war,  920;  xepolses  the  Sikhs  on  the 
bxnks  of  the  ChenaU  921;  eroases  the 
Chenab  against  the  Sikhs;  Us  despatch 
quoted,  923:  commands  in  the  battle  of 
ChiUianwalla,  522;  gahis  the  victory  at 
Gujerat,525. 

Gough,  Sir  Thomaa.  threatened  at  Umballa 
by  the  Sikhs.  iiL  488. 

Government  of  the  Hindoos,  monarchical, 
iL  84;  no  constitutional  dieck  on,  85; 
moral  restraints  on  the  king,  86;  the  king's 
councillors  and  other  chief  functionaries, 
86;  the  king's  residence,  87;  the  king's 
dailj  life,  87 ;  division  of  the  kingdom  hito 
civil  and  military  districts,  88 :  dvU  admin- 
istration, 89 ;  source  of  revenue,  83 ;  i»n>- 
perty  in  land,  90;  royal  mines,  91;  the 
township,  91 ;  antiquity  and  permanency 
of  the  rillage  system,  93 ;  admJnlsteation 
of  Justice,  %{ ;  Judicial  procedure.  93 ;  non- 
suit cases,  93 ;  competency  of  witoenes,  94 ; 
proceedings  in  court:  taking  evidence, 
94 ;  oath  of  parties,  95 ;  trial  by  ordeal.  96 ; 
written  codes;  kinds  of  action;  leading 
axiom,  9o;  amount  of  interest  ezicible; 
prescription ;  obligations,  97 ;  sale  ana  por- 


hase;  hiring;  master  and  servant,  98; 
boundaries,  98;  husband  and  wife,  99: 
form  of  marriage,  100 ;  inferior  position  of 
the  wife.  101:  law  of  sucoeasion,  101;  cri- 
minal law;  defamation,  103;  theft  and 
vioUtion,  104:  adultery,  105;  police  and 
espionage.  106*  prisons,  lOd;  fraodnlent 
practices.  lOu ;  foreign  policy.  107;  war.  108; 
militaiy  tactics  and  laws  of  war,  109;  mo- 
dern dianges  in  Hindoo  governments  109: 
changes  inlaw.  110;  changes  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  war,  111 ;  army  on  the  march. 
Ill; camp.  112;  commissariat,  113;  mode 
of  paying  soldiers,  113. 

Govind  Sinh,  successor  of  Nanak,  founder 
of  the  Sikh  sect.  ii.  80. 

Govhid  Row.  iL  403. 

Govindghur,  the  fort  of.  saved  from  the 
mutineer  sepoys,  ill.  574. 

Govindpoor,  pusillanimity  of  the  British 
ships  at.  i.  M6. 

Gowdle,  Major,  iL  607;  captures  Nundidxoog, 
€06. 

Grabt  and  GaUivaU,  I.  510,  and  note. 

Granitic  fommtion  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  India.  L  6. 

Grant.  Brigadier  Sir  Hope,  sent  against  the 
rebels  who  attempt  to  gain  the  British  rear 
at  DelhL  iiL  607,  621 ;  Colonel  Gieathed 
resigns  his  command  to,  659 ;  his  success- 
ful pursuit  of  the  rebels  defeated  at  Cawn- 
poor,  668;  at  Lucknow.  675;  defeats  a 
body  of  Insurgents  under  the  Rajah  of 
Gonda.  701 ;  defeats  Bala  Row  and  drives 
him  hito  NepauL  703. 

Grant,  Captain,  at  the  battle  of  Maharajah. 

Grant,  Mr.  Charles,  objects  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  servant  of  the  Company  to  be 
govemor-generaL  IiL  254. 

Grant.  Dr..  his  death,  ill.  409. 

Grant,  Sir  John  Peter,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Bombay,  his  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings,  iU.  303. 

Grant,  Sir  Patrick,  suooesaor  of  General 
Anson,  Ui.  631. 

Gray,  Mr.,  sen  ton  a  private  mission  to  Hyder 
AJi :  his  ungracious  reception,  ii.  477. 

Greathed,  Colonel,  defeats  the  rebel  sepoys 
at  Agra,  iii.  659 ;  resigns  his  command  to 
Brigadier  Hope  Giant,  659;  at  Cawupoor. 
C67. 
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Gnoek  notions  respectinc  Indian  geography. 
L  L 

Greek  writers,  their  statements  respecting 
India.  L30. 

Greenway.  Mrs.,  at  Cawnpoor.  IL  596. 

Greville,  Fulke.  his  report  upon  the  memo- 
rial to  the  privy  council  respecting  a  voy- 
age to  the  East,  L  2t!7. 

Giey.  Sir  John,  iiL  493. 

Griffen.  Admiral  L  423. 

Griffiths,  Major,  the  murder  of,  and  of  his 
company,  on  their  retreat  from  Cahool. 
UL^T^ 

Grueber.  Colonel.  iL  793. 

Gubbins,  Mr.,  his  statement  of  the  foroe  of 
the  Lucknow  garrison,  iii.  566;  his  acooont 
of  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children 
and  the  wotmded  from  the  residency  of 
Lucknow,  662. 

Guioowar,  the,  British  interference  in  his 
behaU.  iiL  27;  relations  between,  and  the 
pdshwm  35;  state  of  parties  at  his  courts 
37;  negotiations  of  his  minister  with  the 
peishwa,  37;  murder  of  his  minister,  38; 
new  arrangement  of  the  British  with,  116; 
refuses  to  discharn  his  Afghans.  219. 

Guides,  the,  arrival  of,  atDelhi  from  the 
Punjabi  iiL  601:  their  surprising  rapid 
mardi.  and  gallantrv  before  Dellu,  608. 

Gujerat.  reduction  of,  by  Ala-n-din's  com- 
mand. L  78:  revolt  of.  against  Akber.  131 ; 
new  troubles  in.  133;  subjugation  of,  by 
B4jee  Rao,  395;  proceedings  of  GenenJ 
Goddard  in.  iL  455;  General  WeUesler's 
operations  in,  755 ;  state  of  affairs  in,  iiL 
116 ;  expediUoo  against  the  pirates  of,  117; 
victory  over  the  Sikhs  in.  685. 

Gukkurs,  the,  L  45,  and  note;  ravaged  by 
Shahab;  they  embrace  Mahometaniam.  61. 

Gun,  an  enormous,  at  Aroot,  L  466;  the 
great,  of  Am,  ii.  761 

Gunga,  a  Hindoo  personiflcatioo  of  the 
Ganges,  iL  41. 

Onngadhur  Sastree.  iiL  35. 

Gunnah  Punt  Beeray,  iL  403. 

Gunnesh  Punt,  a  Mahratta  officer,  iL  457. 

Gunpnt  Row,  Hi.  76,  89. 

Guns,  the  punishment  of  blowing  from,  in- 
stances of,  L  497.  679. 

Gontnor,  the  Company's  claims  to^  enforced. 
L  579. 

Gnrrukotta.  the  fori  of,  iiL  680. 

Owahor.  captured  bj  (Jsptain  W.  Popham, 
deserted.  L  459;  captured  by  Colonel  White, 
769 ;  consternation  caused  at.  bgr  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  troops.  iiL  478;  rigor- 
ous terms  dictated  to.  483 ;  the  mutineers 
driven  out  of,  by  Sir  Hugh  Roae^  604. 


H. 


Hdbea*  Corjme,  the  question  rejecting,  be- 
tween the  government  and  tne  supreme 
court  of  Bombay,  ill.  203. 

Habiboolah  Khan.  iiL  289. 

Ifadkrry, the,  L51& 

Ha<^nyt,  instmctions  for  Fenton's  voyage 
quoted  from,  L  313. 

Hafiz  Jee,  his  rashness  at  Goonimoonda«  iL 
610. 

Haflx  Bahmet.  a  Rohilla  chief;  defeated  by 
Colonel  Champion,  IL  337. 

Haji,  brother  of  AUVerdy  Khan,  his  tragi- 
cal death,  1.  537. 

Hail  Khan  Kakkur,  ill.  363 

Hakim  Mehdi  All  Khan,  minister  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  IiL  214. 

Haroourt,  Colonel,  in  Cuttack,  ii.  757. 

Hardinn^  Sir   Henry,  Viscount,  sni 

Lord  Ellenborough  as  Governor-general  of 
India.  iiL  485;  his  policy,  485 ;  proceeds  to 
visit  the  Sikh  protected  states.  487;  his 
proclamation  respecting  the  Sikhs.  488: 
voltmteers  to  act  as  second  in  command 
in  the  battle  of  Feraseahah.  493;  dictotes 
terms  to  the  Sikhs  in  their  own  capital, 
498 ;  his  internal  reforms  in  In^a,  SOi ;  is 
created  a  viscount  505 ;  his  memorandum 
to  the  RaJah  of  Oude.  545. 

Hardyman.  Colonel,  defeats  the  BCahnttas 
at  Jubbulpoor.  iU.  75. 

Harianat  Lord  Mbito's  Interference  In  the 
district  of;  military  adventurers  in,  11. 839. 

Harland,  Sir  Rober^  sent  as  crown  plenipo- 
tentiary to  India,  his  instnicUons,  IL  891 ; 
his  views,  393;  letten  of  the  Bladras 
council  to,  392 :  his  blustering  reply,  893. 

Hamea,  Colonel  iiL  701. 

Harper,  Colonel  sent  to  tho  aMlstanoe  of 
Basalot  Jung,  U.  476. 


HASrUiGS 

Harris.  General  iL  683;  begins  the  empaign 
aspainst  Ttonxx  60;  defeats  Ttawo  at 
Malaviny,  696:  receives  a  oommimication 
from  Tippoo;  his  reply.  698:  receives 
another  commnnifatinn  from  Tippoo ;  his 
reply.  TOO;  receives  a  third  otaamimica- 
tkm  fhim  Tippoo ;  his  repbr.  700. 

Harrow  and  roUer.  the,  of  Hhwirtfi  hnsfaan- 
dry.  iL153. 

Hartley.  Gsptafai.  his  brave  coodnct  m  the 
retreat  from  Poonah,  iL  450;  his  reward. 
451;  relieves  Captam  Afaington  in  Mul- 
langoih,  and  expels  the  enemy  from  the 
Concan.  461 :  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of 
DoovHur.  463;  attacks  and  defeats  Tippoo. 

Haatee  Dal  Cbantra.  iiL  80. 

Hastings,  the  marqnis  of .  takes  the  IMd  to 
suinatas  the  predistoiy  STstem.  iiL  63 ;  im- 
poses a  new  treaty  on  Sdndia,  64;  his 


treaty  <       ,       .  

184 ;  his  internal  administra- 
tion, 184;  his  lawrefcnns,  134;  his  finan- 
cial reforms  in  the  Bengal  preridency,  125; 
his  <>»»""^»i  reforms  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. 136;  increase  of  the  Indian  revenue 
during  his  administration.  137 ;  qaection 
of  recompense  to,  187;  motion  far  nanting 
a  pecuniary  reoompense  to,  lost,  138;  his 
ifgiilaUisii  regarding  the  press;  13L 
HssHngs.  Warren,  his  early  life.  iL  899;  his 
education.  30O;  obtains  awritasfaip  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  300 ; 
made  a  prisoner  at  Cossimbarar.  300; 
escapes  and  serves  as  a  volnntecr;  his 
marriage.  301 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Bengal  308 ;  his  retom  to  Eng- 
land, and  back  Main  to  India,  308  -  on  h» 
outward  voyage  bras  a  wife  and  ctiildren 
of  Baron  Imhoir.  303;  appointed  president 
of  Beiueal  306 ;  Clive's  letter  to  him  on 
the  difflcnlties  to  be  enooontered,  306; 
Clive's  opinion  of  him.  307 ;  curioos  ad- 
vice of  the  secret  council  to  him,  310 ;  he 
approves  of  the  appc^fcmentof  Nunoomar 
to  the  office  of  dewan.  310 ;  his  aeooont  of 
his  proceedings  to  the  directors.  S15;  reply 
of  the  directors,  316;  his  letter  on  the 
chaifes  brought  against  the  two  dewaos, 
318 ;  his  compact  with  the  Nabob  of  Oudr; 
its  disgraceful  character.  388 ;  delegatioQ 
of  power  to  him ;  objeotians  to  it,  324 ; 
his  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Bcnarea.  335; 
dissenaioos  with  the  new  membcn  of  the 
council  363;  the  correnondenoe  of  his 
agent  in  Oude  demanded,  964 ;  his  agent 
in  Oude  recalled,  366;  charges  scalnst  him 
encouraged  bj  the  majority  of  the  council 
367 ;  accusations  brought  against  him  by 
the  Ranee  of  Bnrdwan.  368;  absurd  chargn 
preferred  against  him.  368 ;  charged  with 
receiving  presents.  369 ;  his  defence.  370 ; 
accused  tnr  Kuncomsr.  370 ;  indecent  pro- 
cedure of  the  majority  of  the  council 
against  him.  and  his  remarks  on  it.  370 ; 
Colonel  Monson  closeted  with  his  accuser 
Nunoomar,  and  apMsrance  before  the 
council  against  him.  378;  afipare&tgronnd- 
kflsneas  of  Nunoomar's  c&uml  yet  the 
maiority  holds  it  proved,  373 ;  Jfonoomar 
and  others diarged  with  oonqiiraoagainst, 
373 ;  letter  of  the  three  new  oounduors,  azid 
his  reply,  374 ;  the  majority  of  the  council 
take  part  with  Nuncomar  and  enoourage 
informers  uainst  him,  375:  his  acceptance 
of  the  challenge  of  K^jxal  to  the  public, 
and  statement  to  the  directors,  375- sus- 
pected of  being  the  real  prosecutor  of  Nun- 
oomar on  the  charge  of  forgery.  376 ;  sets 
Nunoomar  at  liberty.  377:  arfument  to 


prove  that  the  charge  Msinst  1     

had  no  connection  with  the  charges  against 


his  responsibility  In  recard  to 
the  < 


.  379; ,  .  __ 

Nunoomar.  388;  the  execution  of  Nun- 
oomar a  stain  on  his  memory.  383 :  he  was 
no  gainer  by  Nuncomar's  execution.  384 ; 
his  relations  with  Oantoo  Baboo,  384 ;  his 
approbaticm  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bladras  council  388 ;  his  ooimection  with 
the  overletting  of  land,  410;  hia  new  plan 
for  the  management  of  landa,  418;  his 
plan  rejected,  414;  he  proposes  to  institute 
an  office  forasoertaintng  the  valueof  land. 
418 :  obJeoUons  to  his  plan.  418 ;  the  office 
instituted  by  his  casting  vote.  430 ;  he  re- 
verses the  acts  of  the  majority.  480 :  hii 
resolution  not  to  resign.  421 ;  tlie  Rohilla 
war  costs  him  the  favour  of  the  directrix 
who  resolve  to  petition  the  crown  for  his 
removal  421 :  nis  cause  espoused  bv  xtt 
court  of  proprietors.  438;  Colonel  Macfaan's 
letter  to  the  directors,  and  Intrlgoes  with 
the  treasuryin  favour  of.  483;  proceedings 
of  the  directors,  and  report  of  the  tcm- 
mittee  mmointed  by  them  respecting  hmu 
483;  the  Sfocton  hoU  that  Iw  has  le- 
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nastlnn,  Wwren,— 
signed:  extraonhnary  prooeeclings  in  Ben- 
gal in  oonaequenoe,  li.  434 ;  Bir.  Frauciii  offers 
himself  as  mediator  between  him  and  ilio 
oomicll,  425;  his  letter  of  explanation  to 
the  directors ;  its  unsatisfactory  character, 
426;  festivities  on  bis  second  marriage, 
427 ;  is  censured  by  the  directors,  428 ;  diH- 
regards  their  peremptory  orders,  429 :  his 
objections  to  the  restoration  of  Ittirza 
Khan  oTerruled,  43'J ;  yet  he  gains  his  eod 
by  other  means,  431 ;  is  again  censured  by 
the  directors;  their  peremptory  onlera, 
431 ;  is  continued  in  office  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 432 ;  his  duel  with  Mr.  Francis.  -133 ; 
his  explanation  of  the  sudden  termination 
of  the  action  of  Cktsainaut  Baboo  againi^t 
the  governor-general  and  council,  437  ;  his 
misunderstanding  with  Lord  MiMSUtney, 
527 ;  his  wild  proposal  to  cede  the  Northern 
Circars  to  Nizam  Ali,  528;  his  letter  to  tho 
Madras  council,  529;  his  visit  to  Benares, 
531' his  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Rajuh 
of  Benares,  533;  his  altered  views  in  regard 
to  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  533 ;  receives  a 
bribe  from  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  534;  his 
determination  to  exact  severe  vengeance 
on  the  Rajah  of  Benares.  535;  his  doinp 
at  Benares,  536;  his  arrest  of  the  rajah, 
and  the  perilous  position  he  placed  him- 
self in  thereby.  53/ ;  his  conduct  towards 
the  Ranee  of  Benares,  533 ;  his  disappoint- 
ment as  to  prize-money,  539 ;  his  relation 
to  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  539 ;  treatment  of 
Fyzoola  Khan,  540;  spoliation  of  the 
Begums  of  Oude,  541;  his  attempt  to 
Justify  the'  plunder  of  the  begiuns,  544; 
accepts  a  large  present  from  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  547;  requests  the  directors  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  the  money  as  his  own ; 
the  directors  remove  him  from  office.  547 ; 
opposite  views  of  the  directors  and  pro- 
pnetors  as  to  his  removal  from  office,  549 ; 
result  of  tho  discussion  regarding  him,  b50; 
announces  his  intention  to  resign;  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  550:  his  visit  to  Luck- 
now,  551 ;  finally  quits  India,  552;  his  re- 
ception in  England  contrasted  with  that 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  640;  discussions  in 
nt  respecting  him^  641;  first  steps 


I  the  impeachment  of  him,  642 ;  twentv- 
two  articles  of  charge  against  him.  642 ; 
the  flrrt  charge  against  hun  rejected  by  a 
majority,  643 ;  sees  his  way  to  a  peera^ 
643;  strange  conduct  of  Pitt  towards  him 
in  the  house  on  the  third  charge.  643 ;  the 
articles  of  charge  against  him  voted,  615 ; 
preparations  for  hu  trial,  645;  the  com- 
mencement of  his  trial:  Macaulay's  de- 
scription of  the  scene,  646;  slow  progress  of 
his  triaL  647 :  his  acquittal.  648:  general 
approval  of  his  acquittal ;  its  accordance 
with  equity,  648;  the  reparation  made  him. 
649 ;  subsequent  events  of  his  life.  649 ; 
honours  paid  him ;  fulsome  eulogies  on 
him,  660 ;  the  character  of  his  admiiiatra- 
tion  reviewed  650 ;  his  laxity  of  principle, 
651 :  bis  mUitaiy  administration.  652;  his 
merits  tested  by  wtiat  he  did  and  what  he 
wished  to  do.  652 ;  his  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  himself,  663 ;  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration contrasted  with  that  of  Lord 
Comwallis.  65L 

Hatras,  in  the  Doab^  captured,  ill.  33. 

Havelock,  Henry,  afterwards  Sir  Henry 
HAvelock,  K.C.B.,  quoted  respecting  tho 
interview  between  Run  jeet  Sing  and  tho 
governor-general,  ill.  338;  his  account  of 
the  counter-visit  of  the  governor-general 
to  Runjeet  Sing,  at  Ferozepoor,  340 ;  his 
remarks  on  the  plan  of  selecting  troops  for 
the  Afghan  war  adopted  by  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  341 :  his  account  of  Shah  Shujah's 
reception  in  Oandahar.  355 ;  his  account  of 
BriAdier  Sale's  encounter  with  a  powerful 
Afghan.  360 ;  on  the  capture  of  Ohuznee, 
361 ;  on  the  importance  of  holding  tho  Bala 
Hisnr  in  Cabool,  388;  at  the  defence  of 
Jelalabad,  436;  having  been  sent  with  the 
expedition  to  Persia,  at  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war  he  returns  to  India,  and  is 
wrecked  off  Ceylon,  631 ;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  force  for  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now,  number  of  his  troops,  632 ;  his  first 
encounter  with  the  mutineer  sepoys  at 
Futtehpoor.  633 :  his  order  after  the  victory 
of  Futtehpoor.  634 ;  two  victories  gained  by 
him  inoneday ;  his  advance  on  Cawnpoor, 
634;  defeats  the  rebels  at  Biaharajpoor 
imder  Nana  Sahib.  635 ;  enters  Cawnpoor ; 
horrid  spectacle  presented  there.  637 ;  dis- 
order in  his  camp.  638 ;  his  entrenchment 
at  Cawnpoor.  639 ;  his  first  encounter  with 
the  mutineers  of  Oude ;  victory  of  Onao, 
640;  hisvictory  at  Busoerutgunge,  640;  re- 
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Havelock,  Henry,— 
tires  to  Munguiwar,iii.641;  advances  again. 
641 ;  his  difficult  position;  obliged  again  to 
retire,  643;  receives  alarming  news  from 
Cawnpoor,  642;  his  victory  at  Bithoor, 
643 ;  Sir  James  Outram  appointed  to  su- 
persede him,  647 ;  increasing  difficulties  of 
his  position,  647 ;  Sir  James  Outram  waives 
his  rank  in  favour  of,  649 ;  receives  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Inglis  at  Lucknow  urging 
him  to  advance,  649:  proceeds  for  the 
relief  of  Ludmow.  and  reaches  the  Alum- 
ba£h,  651 ;  reaches  the  Charbagh  bridge, 
653;  reaches  Secunder  Bagh,  664;  enters 
the  residency:  scene  within,  654 ;  his  sick- 
ness and  death.  663. 

Havelock.  Lieutenant  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
[uur..  iii.  637;  at  the  Charbagh  bridge, 
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Havelock,  Colonel  William,  killed  at  Ram- 


nuggur,  iL  521. 
awUns,  f 


HawHns,  Captain,  commander  of  the  Hec- 
tor, L  945;  proceeds  to  Surat.  346;  visits 
the  Mogul  court  of  Surat.  and  becomes  a 
resident  there,  248;  receives  a  wife  from 
the  Mogul,  249 ;  ultimate  treatment  of,  and 
return  nome  with  Sir  Henry  Mlddleton, 
2S0. 

Hawtliome,  Busier,  forms  one  of  the  explo- 
sion party  at  Delhi,  iii.  631. 

Haatfeh,  a  revolt  in,  iU.  619. 

Hearaay,  Captain,  iii.  30. 

Hearsey.  General,  endeavours  to  reason  the 
mutineer  sepoys  out  of  their  foolish  im- 
pression of  a  design  to  force  them  to  become 
Christians,  iii.  557 :  quoted  on  the  impolicy 
of  having  a  number  of  native  regiments 
together  without  any  Europeans.  568 ;  his 
courage  in  repressing  the  mutineers  at 
Barrackpoor,  561. 

Heath,  Captain,  sent  out  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  command  of  the  DtUnct^  i, 
344;  proceedings  of.  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
345. 

Heath,  Major,  disperses  a  Pindaree  camp^ 
iii.  8L 

Heaven,  the.  of  Yishnu,  iL  25 ;  of  Hindoo 
theologr.  60. 

Heber'%  Bishop,  Indian  Joumai,  quoted.  11. 
188. 

Heeroo  and  Burun,  brothers,  Pindaree 
leaders,  iii  46. 

Helena,  St.,  a  principal  intermediate  station 
of  the  East  India  Company.  L  309. 

Hells,  the,  of  Hindoo  theology,  iL  61. 

Hemmat  Bahadur,  ii.  76& 

Hemoos  a  Hindoo,  his  heroism,  L  122. 

Henry  Vll.  of  England.  Columbus  seeks  to 
find  a  patron  in,  L  195 ;  charter  granted 
by.  to  Cabot,  196. 

Henry,  Prince,  of  Portonl.  his  zeal  for 
maritime  discovery,  L  140. 

Hera  Sing.  iii.  487. 

Herat,  the  designs  of  Pezvla  on,  liL  296;  a 
new  Persian  expedition  against,  317 ;  the 
position  of,  317 ;  defences  of,  318 ;  tyranni- 
cal character  of  the  government  of.  318 ; 
difficulties  of  the  Persian  expedition 
against,  319 ;  the  siege  of,  commenced  bv 
the  Persians.  319;  services  of  Eldred 
Pottinger  in  defence  of,  during  the  siege^ 
320;  negotiation  attempted;  British  me- 
diation. 321 ;  failure  of  British  mediation, 
322 ;  the  siege  of,  resumed  under  Russian 
auspides.  ^;  a  grand  assault  on,  re- 
pulsed. 323;  tadt  armistice.  324;  a  British 
expedition  to  the  Persian  Oulf  compels 
the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege  of,  324;  the 
siege  of,  by  the  Persians  not  unjustifiable, 
336. 

Herodotus  referred  to  in  relation  to  India, 
L  1.  21,  23;  ii.  158. 

Herri  Sing,  Hyder  All's  rival;  Hyder  pro- 
cures his  murder,  ii.  223. 

Hewitt,  (JeneraL  his  report  on  the  Meenit 
mutiny,  and  his  incapadty  to  deal  with 
the  mutiny,  iiL  566. 

Heytesbuxy.  Lord,  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  India;  the  appointment  can- 
celled, iii.  256. 

Hill.  Major,  his  gallant  defence  of  Pegu,  ill. 
536. 

Hindoo  Row's  house  in  Delhi.  iiL  606. 

Hindoor.  the  rajah  of,  IiL  16. 

Hindoos,  the,  do  not  represent  a  shigle  race, 
i.  12 ;  the  fabulous  nature  of  their  birtory 
and  ctironology,  ii.  2 ;  their  early  history, 
2 ;  best  physical  type  of.  167 ;  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  new  taxation  imposed  hy  Lord 
Minto,  iii.  29. 

Hindoos,  the,  division  of,  into  Castes,  ii.  3; 
superiority  of  the  Brahminical  caste,  3: 
comparative  impunity  for  crime  enjoyed 
by  Brahmins,  5 ;  penalties  for  insulting  a 
Brahmin,  5;  stages  of  a  Brahmin's  life,  5; 


Hindoos,  the,— 
first  and  second  stages  of  a  Brahmin's  life. 
ii.6;  thhrd  stage  of  iSrahmin's  life.^;  fourth 
stage  of  a  Brahmin's  life,  7 ;  dumges  of 
Brahminical  disdpline.  8;  partial  decline 
of  Brahminical  influence,  8 :  extravagant 
deference  to  the  Brahminical  caste,  9 ;  ori- 
ginal equality  of,  and  present  disunctions 
among  Branmins,  9;  the  Kulinas  or 
nobles,  their  degeneracy  in  modem  times. 
10;  pernidous  regulations  respecting  the 
daughters  of  Kulinas,  11 ;  Cshatriya  and 
Vaisya  classes,  11 :  olaim  of  the  Rajpoots 
to  be  Cshatriyas,  13;  the  Sudra  class,  13; 
improvement  of  the  Budras  in  modem 
times,  13 ;  introduction  of  new  castes,  13 : 
castes  now  identified  with  professions  and 
trades,  13;  effects  of  caste,  14;  alleged 
favourable  results  of  caste:  denied.  16: 
loM  of  cAKtr,  15;  caste  an  obstacle  to  Ibe 
sprx'iul  JiT  I  iiriJtiCluijHy,  1^. 

Hiij.JiitiB.  th:-,  UiUs^im  tit;  {irigfnjU  mtmmm 
.if  the  Iliii,|H*k  m^l,  iL  18.  the  Vtflasi,  17; 
ib«  JiifitituE^twaf  Memi,  17;  on^tiati ;  a>*a- 
tLdn  E>r  mfurior  divJQbtkv,  1&^  &va,ti<fa  of 
ntjUi,  ID ;  lni<]ency  of  all  belngA  to  decay, 
ID  :  tmnRoiLfcratiuD  of  ttM'  souL  SO ;  hiiinaiiL 
AJiil  cUTTDfl  perk kI^  ^ :  tho  tiuprense  Being 
of  HJndooieiR,  20;  MotiotheJsni.  the  creed 
vf  II  iucloDliuti,  21 ;  ik^feetfl  in  the  Donorp- 
tinu  of  tbt5  attributt4  of  the  I>elty,  21  \ 
mouEtnjus  lilictiLUiL-A  of  HEiidooian^  31; 
tho  Uliiilm^  tximi.  '32;   Itmhina,  2i'  tlie 

H&killii  of  rivch  of  t)l^'  BOtlit  ii]  \ht!  tdso.  ^ ; 

V  LriiiLiii,  23,  iiitpn^mncy  diUijieti  lar  VjaJum, 
ikiiil  Irtvuil  in  ^\lt•iKiti.  at  hh,  iaiprvioACTi 
*2i  ;  Villi] 111 I'rt  hcftTt'i],  ^;  ikt-»tnrn  of  VUn» 
UIIh  ^;  tirat,  N.'n'ieiil,  CLtul  tiilnl  avstan 
of  Vinbtiti,  i^.r:  Tounh  hvaUlj-  itf  Vitliim. 
ZT;  flitli  iiNa  KiitJ]  (i'iHUn^  i<f  Yiiiiiuu.  sa ; 

|U>tflitJi  uvatiir  nT  Vii^linu,  '^J;  i^lf;blh  atft- 
t*r  cif  Vjpb:rui.  30;  lnrrJi  jul.1  -  \|.li.it4  ot 
K  riJilloa.  30  ;  nltiO]  a>;l^;l^■'f  Vi-liKU,^I; 
Biid*lba,  :it :  ^ivri  r>„    ■  '    r  i.f  Um 

triad,  32,  H.u|ir..-i.,.t  j,  ,va^  32; 

embl^mn  ■  'f  1 1 .--  \^ . .  r  .  oUae  r 

Hindoo  Hk'itlL>,  Xl;  A„...,  .i.   h.'Lraaud 
bli  wife  ludiaiLi,  3£ ;  F^vaua  and  Vai 
3£;  KLuyiv  3>&;  Bonian  at  Cfaaii' 

4^  anrna.  36 ;  Uviog  ImamattfiD  of 

37 ;  i'li^vm  wjd  Cartikela,  » ;  Kama  ^ 
[Ciiinwl«'ira,3^;  Vajhii,  40;  tnfokv  ud  kMal 
dpities,  40 :  c  :u[ij^  41 ;  Hhadoclnii  In  piw^ 
tioe.  42;  obeenraucvs  of  a  Htiihinln.  42; 
uiurDing  wonhip  of  a  BrshinLn,  i'A :  flre 
■acfTJunenta,  44  ;  o^scrv-aiux^t  (►f  tin-  vuliTur* 
U:  iJiiiJCiijUclty  of  forms,  Ab\  Himttnj  nlcU 
im  to  the  atuiinn^ent  (^t  ffpiritual  pcrfi-c- 
tJouH  46 :  self-inflicted  tnrturts  jiTOt;  tii^l, 
+d:  HiJidt*.  rcstlraJs:  fcntiTsl  ot  Kali,  47  s 
luH:>l(-flviii|^]5  and  oilier  liarliaritlt*  prac* 
Ua^i  At  thv  ttiAivnl  of  Kali.  i6:  origin  oC 
tJw  ft'iitirta  ftf  Kiili,  49 :  apppaniiiHj  of  the 
fi?»tival  of  Kail  <lnictil.*d.  4S:  fostlnJ  of 
Jiigsernaut,  51 :  tomiiU'  of  Juggernauts  61 ; 
leifend  respecting  JutfgurnAut,  ^2:  Hreh- 
mluicsl  eiplarkallim  of  tbe  woisiiip  offered 
ti)  Jii^emautp  53 ;  hifl  jWiinuil  fcstivalst  53: 
thii  festival  fif  Kath  Jtttra.  E3;  intereat  of 
thi?  Bnfiliniio*  (rv  ilw*  f^tival  *if  JnggRr- 
Trr;T    ^^.    ■- ■ ..•■./.«...  i.„,,  .k,  ..,.,.,._^>. 

f'  '     '-^1  ;=  ii.    lU  .,.1    ,,  |.^„.i:.    |.:,,f 

among  the  Hindoos,  67 ;  dogma  of  trans- 
migration ;  its  pernidous  influence  on  so- 
dety  and  on  individuals,  57 ;  true  nature 
of  traiMmigration ;  mode  in  which  its 
changes  are  regulated,  60;  qualities  of 
darkness  and  paision,  60 ;  quality  of  good- 
ness, 60 ;  Hinaoo  heaven ;  its  limited  dura- 
tion, 60 :  Hindoo  beUs^  61 ;  Hindoo  moral 
system  ;;  Its  coni|iaratite  fiilnrAi  oncl  aocur- 
K-y,  63;  incul^tion  uf  kiit*»ni»J  purity  and 
ihh  jMrnd-vv  v1^tlltM^(^;  Htiicl4>o  derotloD, 
63;  CKcldsiveneti  ftod  true  chancier  of 
Hlihloo  dnTutioQ,  U  j  ^rratLnnaJ  eharacter 
of  Hindoo  devoiion,  fiS^  daepbutpoxTtrtod 
nllgloiiafedtacortbeHiDdoH  "  ' 
tolfiiant  spirit  of  Hlodootsn.  I 
of  HinddD  Totariea  Into  tat 
betorodDr.  t6 '.  Indlag  lecta,  and  modn  of 
^iptlnguishliig  tbetii>  c7 ;  mimssil^:  lurtltu- 
tJrjiijt  among  tlia  Hindoos,  66;  VdJAhnava 
ainl  IltamBni^yiasBectis,6B^  thf  ItnuiftKiiU 
si^ri  KmHt  l^knthis,  7U ;  Ulio  wnnailppenoC 
KrEHhiia.  71  j  the  Val&hnaTiiifl  of  BeaHU, 
or  ChiUnjaa.  Yl ;  the  U.net«  of  the  CM- 
Uiiyfls,  T3 :  tlw  teots  of  the  Haiva4  74 ;  tlw 
DaiidiibT4:  llw¥ocl«,T5:  theUnpiyeta, 
75  i  Hie  Pfenmahaiiiias  and  the  Agbori^ 
T6 :  the  Safctu  mad  tli«  leading  hiancihcs  oi; 
77;  tbo  onrii»  of  Haktl  worship^  li;  the 
Kemrin,  7i^ ;  the  BLkbs,  aoa  thcfr  founder 
iVanok  HhaK  78  i  tUffe^rmi  branches  of  Iho 
^ikhB,  80 ;  the  JoifiS,  SO ;  nature  oC  the  wocw 
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Hindoos,  Saligion  of  the,— 
ahlpof  tho  JainB,  ii.81:  pnMtioeof  the  Jabu 
M  K>  caste,  and  their  partial  respect  for 
the  YeAaa,  82 ;  the  moral  antem  of  the 
Jains,  83;  Hindooism  not  fixed  but  vari- 
able: its  nomerouB  ohangea,  83 ;  h<me  of 
the  final  OTerthrow  of  Hindooiam,  8& 

Hindoos,  the,  Goremment  of;  the  subject 
still  important,  ii  84;  their  Koremment 
monarchical,  85;  no  constitutional  check. 
86 ;  moral  restraints  on  the  long,  86 ;  king's 
oooncillors  and  other  chief  functiGoaries, 
86:  the  king's  residence.  87;  the  king's 
datlj  Ufe.  87 :  dirision  of  the  kingdom  into 
dril  and  military  districts.  88;  eiril  ad- 
ministration, 89;  sources  of  revenue,  89; 
property  in  land,  90:  royal  mines.  91; 
township  or  Tillage,  aescnption  of  a.  91 ; 
antiquity  and  permanency  of  the  Tillage 
system,  92;  administration  of  justice.  92; 
judicial  procedure,  93;  non-suit  cases,  93; 
competency  of  witnesses,  94 ;  proceedings 
In  court;  taking  eridenoe,  94;  the  oath, 
96;  trial  by  mdeal.  96;  written  codes; 
kinds  of  acucm;  leading  axiom  of  Hindoo 
law,  96;  amount  of  interest  exigible; 
prescriptdon;  obligation,  97;  sale,  purchase, 
and  hiring,  98:  boundaries,  96;  law  of 
husband  and  wife,  99 ;  forms  of  marriage, 
100 ;  inferior  position  of  the  wif^  101 ;  law 
of  succession,  101 ;  criminal  law ;  defama- 
tion, 103;  theft  and  Tlolenoe,  104;  adul- 
tery. 106;  police  and  espionage,  106;  pri- 
sons, 106 :  fraudulent  practices.  106 ;  foreign 
policy,  107 ;  war,  lOB ;  military  tactics,  and 
laws  of  war.  109 ;  modem  changes  in  goT- 
emment,  109 ;  changes  in  law.  HO ;  changes 
in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war.  Ill:  a 
Hindoo  army  on  the  march,  HI ;  a  Hindoo 
camp,  113:  oomminariat,  112;  nuxle  of 
paring  sokuera,  113. 

Hmdooa,  the.  Hiilosephy  and  Science  of; 
chief  subjects  of  the  i^ilosophy  of.  ii.  113: 
the  Vedanta  school,  114 ;  nature  of  the  soul 
according  to  the  Vedanta  nrstem,  115; 


theorr  and  physics,  117;  the  Sankhya 
school;  Oapila,  his  dogmas,  118;  nature  of 
creation,  and  three  essential  qualities  of 
nature,  according  to  the  Sankhfa  school, 
119 :  the  soul's  liberation,  aocordhig  to  the 
Bankhya  school.  120 ;  atheistic  and  theistlo 
schools:  practioeof  the  yogiL  190;  resem- 
blance between  Hindoo  and  Qreek  phi- 
losophen  and  philosophy.  121 ;  astronomy 
of,  121 ;  the  astronomy  of,  not  sdentiflo 
but  empirical,  122;  the  Suzra  Sidhanta, 
123 ;  mathematics,  :123 ;  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  124;  other  bnmches  of  science, 
chemistry,  surgery,  and  medicine,  125. 

Hindoo  Literature  and  Art;  Sanscrit,  IL  126 
Sanscrit  now  only  a  dead  language,  127 
poetry,  127;  earliest  poems  of  the  Vedas, 
the  Ramarona,  its  subject,  128;  exQe  of 
Bama  and  Sita,  129 ;  the  residence  of  Rama 
and  Sita  in  the  Deccan,  129 ;  RaTana  King 
of  Oeylon  carries  off  Sita,  130 ;  exploits  of 
Hanuman,  a  monkey-genenl,130 ;  reooTery 
of  Sita,  and  ascent  of  Bama  to  heaTen. 
131 ;  merits  of  the  Bamayana,  and  extracts 
from,  131 ;  the  Mahabharata,  its  subject, 
the  PanduB  and  Curus,  132 ;  aswayambara, 
held  by  the  King  of  Panchala.  133 ;  claim- 
ants for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Panchala,  134 ;  success  of  Arjuna. 
134 ;  arrogance  of  Yudisthlra.  136 ;  great 
battle  between  the  Pandus  and  Gurus,  135; 
Yudisthira's  journey  to  Mount  Meru.  135; 
merits  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  extract 
from,  136 ;  more  modem  poets ;  Kalidasa, 
Jaya  Dera,  the  Hitonadesa,  137;  the 
dranu^  137;  defects  of  the  drama,  138; 
music,  139;  painting  and  sculpture.  140; 
architecture,  140 ;  the  Manasara,  a  treatise 
on  architecture,  141 ;  analysis  of  the  Mana- 
sara, 141 ;  pyxaimidal  temples,  or  vimanan, 
142 ;  parts  and  appendages  of  temples.  143; 
rock-cut  tempiesand  monasteries,  143 ;  the 
caTe-temple  of  Karli,  144 :  the  SeTen  Pago- 
das, 146 ;  the  Kylas,  146 ;  comparative  cost 
of  rock-cut  and  regularly  built  temples, 
146;  regularly  oonstracted  temples;  the 
pagoda  of  Tanjore:  temple  of  Gomba- 
oonum,  pagodas  of  Chillambaram  and  Ma- 
dura, 147:  temples  of  Orina,  148:  Jain 
temples  of  Mount  Aboo,  148 ;  other  strao- 
tures.  observatories,  ghauts,  149 :  summary 
Tiew  of  Hindoo  architecture,  150. 

Hindoos,  the.  Affrioulture.  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce  of;  slow  progress  of  acrioul- 
ture,  IL  151;  peculiar  features  of  mndoo 
agriculture,  its  antiquity.  152 ;  implements 
of  agriculture;  the  plough;  substitote  for 
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Hindoos,  Agriculture,  &a,  of  the,— 
the  roUer~U.ia2:  olumsiiieaBof  theiragrlool- 
tnra,154;  modeBofsowing;drilling  machine; 
excessive  cropping,  154;  tiirashing,  waste 
straw,  and  manure,  156 ;  great  rarwBy  of  to- 
getable  produce  in  India,  156;  rice;  modes  of 
cultivating  it,  156;  wheat,  barlegr,  ragee,  157; 
leguminous  and  other  crops,  158 ;  cotton ; 
induoements  and  obstacles  to  its  cultiva- 
tion; extent  of  culture,  158 ;  sugar;  extent 
of  cultivation,  159 :  silk;  extent  of  export, 
improvements  in  the  management  of,  160; 
culture  of  indigo,  161' culture  of  (^ium,  162; 
rotation  of  crops,  163 ;  improvements  re- 
quired in  Hindoo  agriculture,  164 :  manu- 
uctures;  cotton,  skill  in  spinning  and 
weaving  it,  164 :  silk  and  other  manufac- 
tures, 166 ;  foreign  trade,  166. 

Hindoos,  the.  Manners  and  Customs  ot,  iL 
167;  physical  type  of.  167;  foDd,clothing.and 
dwellings  of,  168 :  prevalence  of  villages 
among,  169;  village  system;  principal 
officers  under  it:  headman  and  subordinate 
offloers,  170 ;  village  aristocraoy,  172 ;  con- 
dition of  the  villagers;  rural  life.  172; 
towns,  their  inhabitants,  lower  rlansfiH  of. 
173;  marriage  customs.  174;  condition  of 
Hindoo  wives;  domestic  life,  175 ;  degrada- 
tion of  the  female  sex,  176:  disgurting 
habits  of  the  yahrs;  order  of  single  succes- 
sion among;  true  character  of.  177 ;  female 
Infanticide,  and  causes  of  Its  former  pre- 
valence, 178;  legend  in  sinvport  of  female 
infanticide,  179 :  first  official  notice  of 
female  infanticide  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Dun- 
can, and  the  exertions  of  him  and  Colonel 
Walker  to  suimrBSs  it.  180;  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  the  crime  of  female  Inftmti- 
cide,  181 ;  exertions  of  Mr.  Willoughby  to 
suppress  female  infanticide,  and  aatiafae- 
to^  results,  182;  suttee,  or  burning  of 
widows,  183;  funerals.  184:  HolweU's  ac- 
count of  a  suttee,  185 ;  suttee  of  a  Mah- 
ratta  mincess,  187 ;  absurd  eulogies  of  sut- 
tee. 1B7;  suttee  often  oompuuory,  188; 
Mahometan  restrictions  on  suttee,  188; 
views  of  brahminized  Europeans  on  suttee. 
189 ;  cautious  interference  of  the  Company 
with  suttee^  189 ;  successful  aboUtion  of 
suttee.  190;  thuggee,  190;  procedure  of 
the  Thugs,  191 ;  xepilar  training  of  chil- 
dren to  thuggee,  192 ;  Brahmins  and  offi- 
cials interested  in  thuggee,  193 ;  probable 
number  of  thuggee  victims,  194 ;  dacoitee; 
procedure  of  the  Dacoits.  sod  simpression 
of  the  system.  194 ;  atrocities  Lndlaative  of 
natural  character:  indUferenoe  of  Hindoos 
to  human  Ufe.  196;  occasional  outbreaks 
of  national  character.  196;  indolence  and 
frugality  of  the  Hindoos,  196;  conviviali- 
ties, 197 ;  festivities;  the  Hoolee.  and  orgies 
connected  with  it  196;  famUy  lifk  199; 
education,  199 ;  children,  unfavourable  in- 
fluences to  whi(di  they  are  subjected,  200 ; 
practice  of  dhema,  ^1 ;  th»mmehayH», 
202 ;  settlement  of  quarrels,  202 ;  lawsuits. 
203 ;  disranrd  of  trath,  203;  singular  con- 
trasts of  Hindoo  character,  204 ;  estimate 
of  Hindoo  character.  206. 

Hippalus.  the  navigator,  his  bold  plan  of 
sailing  to  India,  1.  37. 

Hippon,  Captain.  I  252. 

Hirearrahs,  ii.  091,- and  note. 

Hislonu  Sir  Thomas.  UL  63 ;  at  the  batUe  of 
Mahldpoor.  77 :  his  retrograde  movement 
towaroiB  Poonah,  79;  his  explanation  of 
the  execution  of  the  killedar  of  Ta]neer,97. 


Hitchcock.  Lieutenant,  deserts,  ii.  2S2. 

'  of  Madras,  his  pro- 
posal to  the  new  Nabob  of  Aroot.  iL  673 ; 


Hobart,  Lord,  governor  o 


Govemor-gttieral  d 


made  , 

India,  675;  ill  3. 

Hodson.  Major,  sent  from  Delhi  against  the 
rebellious  Raughurs ;  his  dever  stratagem 
and  brilliant  success,  UL  616:  captures  and 
shoots  the  two  sons  of  the  King  of  Delhi, 
625 ;  killed  at  Lucknow,  674. 

Holkar,  rise  of  theftunlly  of.  ii,  741;  Mulhar 
BowHolkar,  741;  AhalyaBaee.  andTooka- 
jee  Holkar,  diflsensions  in  the  family  ot 
742;  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar;  his  league 
with  Ameer  Khan,  743 ;  Jeswunt  Row's 
victory  at  Ooiein,  and  subsequent  re- 
verse. 744;  Jeswunt  Bow's  predatory 
warfare,  744;  the  cruel  execution  of  Jes- 
wunt Bow  Holkar's  brother  by  the 
peishwa,  744;  Jeswunt  Bow's  hostilities 
with  the  Peishwa  and  Scindia.  746;  his 
victory  at  Poonah.  746;  Colonel  Close  visits 
him  in  his  camp,  745;  his  views,  773;  his 
arrogant  proposals  to  Lord  Lake,  773;  his 
duplkity  and  vain  boasting.  774;  prepara- 
tions of  the  British  for  a  war  with.  775; 
Colonel  Monson  appointed  to  keep  him  in 
check,  776;  defeats  Lieutenant  Lucao,  777; 
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Holkar.- 
disastrous  retreat  of  Colond  Modsoq 
before,  it  777;  Lord  Lake  takes  the  field 
against,  779;  gallant  defence  of  Delhi 
against,  780;  repulsed  aul  pursued  by 
Lord  Lak&  781,  orartaken,  surprised,  and 
defeated,  782;  the  Bajah  of  Bhurtpoor  in 
league  with,  784;  is  again  surprised  and 
defeated,  796;  Bcindia's  leanings  in  ftivour 
ot  798;  Sdndia's  connections  with.  800 ; 
sends  envoys  to  Lord  Lake  to  sue  for  peace; 
809;  trea^  with.  809;  his  orimeT^ 
insanity,  806;  the  state  of  affairs  at  hia 
court  during  his  insanity  and  after  his 
death.  iiL  76:  young  Holkar,  Mulhar  Bow, 
defeated  at  Mahld^poor,  77 ;  a  new  treaty 
with,  78;  indirect  advantages  seemed  to, 
fromBritfarti  interference  in  Central  India, 
114;  improvement  of  his  territories  uzHler 
British  manaoranent,  188;  relations  with, 
during  Lord  SentiiM^s  administaslioB. 
220;  favourable  terms  offered  to  Jeswunt 
Bow  Holkar  by  Sir  OeoigeBazlow,  275c 

Holkar,  Haree,  iiL  220. 

Holkar,  Mahtoat  Row,  oomUneaacafaisthia 
cousin,  IL  88L 

Holland,  peace  made  with,  on  the  nwrrishre 
of  Princess  Mary  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  L  327. 

HoUimd,  Mr.,  noticed.  iL  4n;  governor  of 
Madras.  564;  misconduct  ot  566;  is  dis- 
placed. 587. 

Hohnes,  Mr.,  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
Mabmttan.  iL450. 

HolweU.  appointed  govenrar  of  Qalcntta 
on  the  fll^t  of  Oovemor  Drake,  L  541: 
attempt  to  n^otiate  with  Burajah 
Dowlah,  542;  immtnedin  the  Black  Hole, 
543;  further  threatened  and  ffl-oaed  by 
the  nabob,  544;  sent  prisoner  by  the 
nabob  to  Moarshedabad.  646;  further 
uoUce  ot  645,  noU;  Meer  Oooim'a  nego- 
tiations with,  to  supplant  Meer  Jtd&et 
and  to  take  his  place.  eSr 

Home^  Lieutenant,  along  with  lieutmant 
Salkeld,  heads  the  explosion  pax^  at  Delhi 
to  blow  open  the  Cashmere  gate,  iiL  620. 

Kamo'BSflta  Fievsiii  JryK>r«,quoted,  iL  6S6, 
note,  609. 

Hoogfaly,  a  Fbrtoguese  factory  «(» captored, 
iL  884;  attacked  by  the  Compaay,  M2; 
attacked  and  captored  by  Kilpatriok  and 
Coota,666. 

Hoolakoa  King  of  Persia,  sends  an  rm^wnriT 
to  Delhi- its  sptended  reception,  L  66. 

Hoolee,  a  kindoo  festival,  iL  19& 

Hoomayoon,  mounts  the  throne  of  Ddht  L 
114;  oppoaed  and  defeated  bv  Sheer  Khan, 
114;  hSs  narrow  escape,  115;  ^-*— ^  - 
second  time  and  escapes^  US; 

fortunes  ot  116  ;  his  reception  by 

Tamasp  of  Persia,  117;  recovers  poartifms 
of  histerritoiiea  and  hiacapftal.  11&  his 
death.  120. 

Hoossein  KooUy  Khan,  L  U3L 

Hooosein  Shah  Shuxky  opposes  Bheflole.  L 
lai. 

Hope,  Brigadier,  the  Honourable  Adrian,  his 
attack  on  the  Becnnder  itef* 
storma  the  Beram  Kotee,  blS 
Bhoodamow,  676. 

Horal^,  Mr^  governor  of  Bombay.  IL  401.452. 

Horsefleld,  lieutenant,  ill.  70a 

Hosen  AU.  supports  Fbrokshir.  L  387; 
scheme  of  Farokshir  to  rid  himself  of  the 
presence  of,  387;  and  his  brother  aN 
solute  masters  at  the  goTenunenk  3dl: 
stabbed  382. 

House-tax.  the,  imposed  by  the  govenuncnt 
of  Bengal,  receives  oppootion,  iiL  29;  pro- 
duces an  insurrection  at  BaniIly|3L 

Houtmann,  sent  in  command  of  a  Dutch  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  L  2l8:reache8Madagas- 
car,  219;  arrives  at  Bantam,  21^  his 
injudicious  conduct;  is  made  priabner, 
220;  threatens  retaliation :  his  sobaaquent 
proceedings,  220:  return  of  the  expedition, 
and  its  remits,  22L 

Howdah,  the  sUver.  of  Duxjan,  iiL  U6L 

Hughes,  Admiral  demands  of  the  Madras 
oouncQ  the  release  of  Lord  Pf^ot^  iL  3»>; 
his  intended  opentionsMainst  the  Dutch. 
491;  brings  equipments  lor  the  riege  of 
Kegapatam  to  Nagpre,  496;  defeats  a 
Fnnchleet,  600rhas  another  engage 
ment  with  the  French,  502:  baa  fttrtber 
enogements  with  the  Frendi  under 
Suffrein,  504:  has  another  naval  ai«Bge- 
ment  with  the  P^eneh,  614. 

Humayoon,  the  tomb  ot  near  Delhi;  the 
King  of  Delhi  takea  refuge  ther^  bat  is 
brought  back.  iiL  694. 

Humberstone,  Colonel,  defeats  Mukhdom 
Ali;  iL  505;  attempts  to  take  Palgbaia- 
cheriy,  606.  — 


£^gh.  iiL  6^. 
,  bli:  killed  at 


HUME 

Hnme,  Snrseon.  iL  836. 

Humidity  of  the  climate  of  IndiA,  i.  a 

Umui  mad  Sctythians  invade  and  settle  in 
India.L34. 

Hunter.  Gantain.  at  Seringapatam,  iL  614. 

Hunter,  Brigadier,  quella  the  mutiny  among 
the  sepoys  at  Shikarpoor,  iiL  603. 

Hunter,  Lieutenant,  and  Lieutenant  Mor- 
rison delivered  from  prison,  on  the  capture 
of  Wusota,  iiL  91. 

Hurreana,  the  sepov  mutiny  in,  iii.  578. 

Hurricane,  a  terrible,  at  Porto  Xoto,  L  433; 
a  disaBtrous,  at  Pondicherry,  638. 

Hurry  Punt,  a  Mahratta  general,  iL  401, 
463,  BOi  633. 

Husband  and  wife,  the  relation  of,  among 
the  Hindoos.  U.  99. 

Huzrat  Mahul,  Begum,  ex-queen  of  Oude, 
iU.  674. 

Hydaspes.  Alexander  croases  the.  L  27;  the 
battle  of  the.  29. 

Hyder  AIL  Lally  the  French  general  makes 
atreatywith,  L  632;  his  parentage,  iL  217 ; 
his  youth, 218:  his  first  militaiy  service. 
218;  plunder  obtained  from  Na^  Jung's 
camp  lavs  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes, 
219;  the  regular  system  of  plunder 
oiganiaed  by.  219 ;  becomes  foujedar  of 
DindiguL  219;  scheme  to  enridi  himself. 
220;  Mb  risit  to  the  Mysore  capital.  221; 
sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  NairRaiah 
of  Palghaut  in  Malabar,  222;  makes  an  in- 
cursion into  Bfadura  and  is  defeated,  032; 
ia  intrusted  bv  Nunjeraj  to  settle  the 
disputes  with  the  Myaore  army,  223;  pro- 
cures the  death  of  his  rivaL  Herri  Smg, 
224;  his  arrangement  with  the  Mahrattas. 
225;  is  saluted  bv  the  rajah  with  the  title 
of  Behauder,  225,  and  noU;  his  intrigue  at 
the  rajah's  palace;  sits  in  cUuma  at  Nnn- 
ieraj's  gate,  225;  obtains  new  arrangements 
in  his  favour,  226;  intrigue  carried  on 
against  him  in  the  palace,  227;  is  sud- 
denly attacked  by  Kundee  Bow;  his  escape 
and  flight.  228;  his  curious  arrangement 
with  Fuzzul  Ooila  Khan.  229;  is  defeated 
by  Kundee  Row,  231;  his  visit  to  NunJeiaJ. 
by  whom  he  is  made  commander-in-chief, 
231;  his  operations  at  Seringapatam,  232; 
gets  possession  of  Kundee  Bow;  his  treat- 
ment of  him.  233;  becomes  Nabob  of  Sera; 
his  consequent  change  of  title,  233 ;  his 
proceedings  at  Great  Balipoor.  234;  his 
siege  and  capture  of  Little  Balipoor,  235; 
his  expedition  to  Bednore,  235;  his  con- 
quest of  Bednore,  and  the  vast  treasure  ob- 
tained by  him  there,  236 ;  his  proceedings 
at  Bednore,  which  he  treats  as  a  separ- 
ate kingdom,  237;  a  conspiracy  against, 
and  punishment  of  the  oqnnirators.  237; 
organization  of  his  army.  237;  progress  of 
his  conquests,  238;  reduces  Savanoor.  233; 
his  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  239;  disas- 
trous campaign  aoainst  the  lCahratta^ 
239:  defeatedby  Madboo  Row.  240;  hts 
designs  on  Malabar,  240;  his  conquest  of 
Malabar.  241;  his  proceedings  to  secure 
his  conquest  241 ;  his  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Nairs,  242;  proclaims  an  amnesty, 
242;  a  confederacy  formed  against,  2^; 
his  first  contact  with  the  Company.  243; 
his  treaty  with  the  Bombay  presidency, 
244;  view  of  the  Bombajr  government  re- 
specting, 244;  views  of  the  East  India 
directors  regarding,  246 ;  treaty  of  peace 
between  him  and  the  Mahratta^  246; 
the  Bombay  presidency  transmit  him  a 
treaty  composed  of  fourteen  articles;  his 
repl/,  246;  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
Madras  government  in  resp<  ' 
ttiations  of  the  Madras 


I  government  in  respect  to,  247; 
negotiations  of  the  Madras  presidency 
with,  247;  resolutions  of  the  Madras  coun- 
cil regarding  him.  248;  is  at  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  248;  his  successful  nego- 
tiations with  Madhoo  Row.  249 :  Nizam 
All  professes  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Com- 
pany against,  250;  Nunjerai  Ib  entrwped 
W;  280;  Nizam  All  leagues  with  him 
against  the  Company.  251;  number  of  his 
forces.  251 ;  his  attempt  to  intercept  a 
British  detachment.  252;  he  miscalculates, 
253;  Nizam  All's  impattenoe  precipitates 
an  engagement.  254 ;  his  defeat,  2bi;  his 
retinue  as  described  bv  Colonel  Wilks,  255; 
ravages  of  his  son  Tippoo  in  the  country 
round  Madras,  256:  reconciliation  between 
him  and  the  Nizam,  266;  his  siege  of 
Amboor;  its  failure,  257;  new  campaion 
against,  258;  his  narrow  encape  at  toe 
pass  of  Singarpetta,  299:  parting  between 
him  and  Nizam  AIL  259;  his  mwratlmis 
in  Malabar.  264 ;  his  mode  of  levying 
contributions.  264:  his  encounter  with 
Morari  Row.  267;  his  attempt  to  intercept 
Colonel  Wood,  268;  his  retreat,  269;  r»- 
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Hyder  AIL- 
aolvee  to  sue  for  peace,  iL  269;  his  overtures 
for  peace  rejected,  270;  narrow  escape  of 
Colonel  Wood's  division  from,  270;  Colonel 
Smith's  views  respecting  the  necessity  of 
forcing  him  into  action.  271 ;  at  Oossoor, 
273;  Colonel  Wood  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  against,  273:  places  Colonel 
Wood  in  a  p^ilous position.  274;  enters  on 
a  new  campaign,  275 ;  his  successes,  276; 
annihilates  a  British  detachment,  276: 
treacherous  retaliation  of  a  breach  of 
parole.  277;  his  advance  towards  Madras, 
278;  nls  overtures  of  peace,  278;  In 
communication  with  the  Frendi,  279;  the 
council  of  Madras  propose  a  truce  witti. 
280;  his  sudden  oppearance  near  Madras ; 
letter  to  the  Kovemment  of  Madras.  280; 
peace  ccmduded  with :  its  terms,  281;  he 
takes  part  In  aconmiracy  to  expel  the 
British  from  India.  472;  Is  In  league  with 
the  French.  474 ;  threatened  rupture  of  the 
Madras  government  with,  474 ;  Swartz  re- 
quested to  undertake  a  mission  to  him;  his 
reasons  for  accepting  It.  475;  Swarte'  Inter- 
Tiew  with,  476;  approaching  iwytura  of  the 
Biadras  government  with,  477;  Mr.  Gray 
sentonaseoond mission  to nlm,478;  his  pre- 
parations for  war,  479:  opens  the  campaign, 
479 :  his  devastations  in  the  Camatlc  as  de- 
scribed by  Edmund  BuAe,  479;  his  rapid 
progress  and  numerous  captures,  480;  slow 
movements  to  oppose  him,  and  gross  bluxk- 
ders.  481;  attacks CoLBaUUe withhis  whole 
army,  483:  entirely  destroys  Colonel  Ball- 
lie's  detachment,  484;  captures  Aroot.  485; 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  takes  the  field  against,  485; 
he  besieges  Wandiwash  without  effect,  486; 
desuttorr  operations  in  Cuddalore  against, 
488;  failure  of  an  attack  on  a  fortified 
pagoda  belonging  to,  489:  Sir  £^  Coote's 
Tictoi70verhIinatPortoNovo,491;  his  rage 
and  disappointment,  492;  Tripassora  taken 
from,  494;  he  selects  his  own  battle-field, 
494 ;  is  defeated  ia  the  batUe  of  Sholingur, 
496;  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a  British 
detachment,  496;  results  of  the  campaign 
against,  499;  his  opinion  of  British  resour- 
ces, and  resolution  therecm,  500;  his  death; 
singular  mode  of  concealing  it,  607. 

Hyder  Beg  Khan,  minister  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Com- 
walliaiLSn. 

HvderKhan  Gholam,  brother  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed, taken  prisoner,  iii.  361. 

HydwKhan.  son  of  Kiiowrah  Khan,  cap- 
tures Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  iiL  610. 

Hyderabad,  Mr.  Set<m  sent  oo  an  embassy 
to,  iL  834;  disaffection  at  841;  disturb- 
ances at  caused  by  the  nabob's  sons,  ilL 
28;  threatened  attack  on,  bv  the  force 
of  the  Af^um  expedition,  346 ;  proceed- 
ings of  the  BriUshat  466;  Sb*  Charles 
Napier  advances  agahist.  466 ;  surrendered 
to  the  British  after  the  victory  of  Meanee, 
468. 

Hydraotee,  or  Ravee,  the  passage  of,  by 
Alexander,  L  30. 

Hyndman.  ColoneL  11-  686. 

Hyphasls,  the  mutiny  of  Alexander's  anny 
at  L30. 
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Ibrahim,  of  Jounpoor,  L  103. 

Ibrahim  Hoossein  Mlrza,  raises  an  insnrreo- 
tlon  hi  the  Punjab  against  Akber,  1. 131. 

Idolatry,  the  monstrous,  of  the  Hindoo 
religion.  11. 22. 

Imhoff.  Baron,  sells  his  wife  and  children 
to  Warren  Hasthigs.  IL  303. 

Imperial  Qazfttetr,  quoted,  L  29.  note. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  application  to.  in  tevour 
of  Nnncomar :  his  reply,  IL  377 :  unbecom- 
ing conduct  of.  381 ;  partlzanship  oL  382 ; 
his  behavloiir  In  Uio  case  of  Mr.  Naylor, 
436 ;  bribed  to  lower  his  claims  to  jurisdic- 
tion, 437 ;  his  new  appointment  and  In- 
creased salary.  438;  rlew  of  lawyers,  and 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  his  new  appointment 
439. 

India,  ancient  Hindoo  and  Greek  idean  of, 
L  1 :  Alexander's  expedition  to,  1. :  increas- 
ingly, though  imperfectly  understood, 
through  regular  intercourse  with,  2; 
Ptolenur's  map  of.  3 :  Portuguese  discove- 
ries of.  3;  extent  and  boundaries  of.  4;  di- 
TlsionB  of.  4;  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.  4 ;  centraL  the  Deccan,  and  Wea- 
tem Ghauts,  5;  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  6. 
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the  Decoan  table-land.  L  6; 
bainl"'*  tmr",  6;  climate  of,  " 
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».^logy  of: 
;  heat  and 


huii.i'li^>  mt,  8;  monsoons,  8;  seasons  of. 
9:  ^ >  ;■  I :l  I  h  of.  10 ;  birds,  beasts,  &c.  of. 
11;  I'  L  '  I  J  geography  of,  12;  native 
Stat  le  three  presidencies  of,  13; 

div  he  history  of,  14 ;  prehistoric 

per  ;  aouroes  of  Information  re- 

spe  ....  , ,  ancient  times,  15 ;  rock  tem- 
^eh  HE.  i; .  iLfttronomy,  17;  testimonies  of 
Gn-  k  u  rii.  IS  concerning,  20;  expedition 
of  ^-  ;:-  to,  20:  expedition  of  Semi- 
ran..*  lo,  :;1  ^expediUon  of  Darius  to,  23; 
trade  of  the  Fhconicians  with,  24 ;  Alex- 
ander's expedition  to.  27;  Alexander's 
return  from,  31 ;  effects  of  his  expedition 
to.  32 ;  Seleucus  Nlcator  In,  32 ;  coins,  re- 
cently discovered,  throwing  light  on  the 
histOTyof,  33;  Roman  intercourse  with, 
34 ;  routes  leading  to.  Inland,  maritime. 
&c,  35;  Pliny's  account  of  the  usual  voy- 
age to,  38 ;  trade  with,  by  means  of  the 
Pervian  Gulf,  39:  mediaeval  period.  39; 
first  appearance  of  tiie  Arabs  in ;  oonquesta 
of  Mi^ometanlsm,  40;  first  permanent 
Mahometan  garrison  in.  48 ;  s&uggle  for 
independence,  58;  invasion  of.  by  the 
Moguls,  70;  second  invasion  of.  bv  the 
Moguls,  84;  further  incursions  <»  the 
Moguls  hito,  88 ;  invaded  by  Tamerlane, 
94:  the  Mogul  dynasty  established  In.  105; 
political  state  of.  in  the  14th  century.  119 : 
a  new  era  begins  in.  120 ;  modem  period 
of  the  history  of.  144*  first  voyages  of  the 
English  to.  212 ;  firet  Dutch  expedition  to, 
218 ;  first  visit  of  the  East  India  Company's 
ships  to  the  continent  of,  245 ;  Invaded  by 
Nadir  Shah,  398 ;  state  of,  wltUn  the  Bri- 
tish  territories  and  the  neii^bourlng  states 
on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Momlngton  in.  U. 
677 ;  barbarous  races  of.  iii.  106 ;  the  neces- 
sity of  the  British  maintaining  a  iwwerful 
army  in.  111 ;  British  ascendency  in.  112 ; 
extension  of  British  territory  In,  not  origi- 
nally contemplated,  113 ;  revenue  of,  dur- 
ing the  Marquis  of  Hastings'  administra- 
tion, 127 ;  various  aouroes  of  disturbances 
in.  during  Eari  Amherst's  administration, 
176 ;  first  steam  communication  with,  201 ; 
question  raised  In  parliament  as  to  the 
future  government  of,  231 ;  the  bill  re- 
specting the  government  ot  235;  the 
great  sepoy  mutiny  breaks  out  In.  562 ; 
accidental  deficiency  of  European  troops 
in,  at  the  period  of  the  sepoy  mutiny,* 
555 ;  proposed  change  In  the  government 
of,  686 ;  Lord  Pahnerston's  bill  for  the 
better  covemment  of,  685 ;  the  discussion 
of  Lord  Pahnerston's  bill  Interrupted  by 
the  rlght-of-asylum  question,  which  led 
to  the  defeat  of  the  ministry,  686 ;  a  new 
bai  introduced  by  the  Derby  ministry. 
687 ;  the  discussion  of  Lord  Derby's  bill 
interrupted  by  the  commotion  produced 
by  Lord  Ellenboroush's  despatch,  689;  a 
new  act  passed  for  the  better  government 
of  India,  694 ;  her  majesty's  Indian  pro- 
clamation, and  its  effects,  695 ;  review  of 
the  past  history  of  IndiS)  702;  Improve- 
ments Introduced  Into  the  government 
of,  704 ;  education  hi ;  Its  efre^706 ;  the 
power  of  Christlanl^  alone  Bumdent  to 
make  India  loyal  and  happy,  705. 

India,  Centnd,  the  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  organize  columns  to  sutmress 
the  mutiny  in.  iU.  677;  relief  of  Mnow, 
677 ;  ci4>ture  of  Dhar,  678 ;  deftet  of  the 
rebels  at  Bawul  and  Mundisore,  and  re- 
lief of  Neemuch,  678 ;  operations  against 
Sehore  and  the  fort  of  Rhatghur,  679 ;  at- 
tack on  Jhansi,  680 ;  defeat  of  Tantla  To- 
e,  and  capture  of  JhausL  681;  opera- 
ins  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  genenUs, 
e»2 ;  Sir  Hugh  Rose  moves  on  Calpee ; 
defeat  of  the  rebels  and  capture  of  Calpee, 
682 :  the  rebels  fleeing  to  Gwallor  are  pur- 
sued and  defeated  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  684 ; 
Central  India  cleared  of  the  rebels,  685. 

Indian  satn4)y  of  the  Persian  empire,  the, 
L23. 

Indian  trade,  under  Justinian.  L  144; 
changes  of  the  route  of,  144 ;  commodities 
of ;  European  demand  for,  148. 

Indigo,  the  culture  of.  11.  161. 

Indolence  of  the  Hindoos,  U.  196. 

Ittdo-Scythian  province  of  Sctnde,  the,  L  34. 

Indra,  U.  35. 

Indus,  the  bashi  of  the,  L  4 ;  UL  280 ;  crossed 
by  Alexander,  L  27. 

Infanticide,  female,  among  the  Hindoos,  ii. 
178 ;  causes  of  its  former  prevalence,  179 ; 
Icfend  in  support  of  the  practice,  179;  first 
official  notice  of  it  l^  the  British.  180; 
singular  document  abjturlng  the  practice 
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InrMitlcfde,  female,— 


of.  U.  180 ;  exartiofisof  Mr.  Duncan  to  roi 

preaa,  18a ;  unperfect  remedies  for,  181 . 

oilBcaltieA  in  dialing  with  the  crime  uf. 


181 ;  exertions  of  Mr.  WiUou^by  to  sup- 
Iiress,  ani  satisfactory  result,  182. 

IiuUa,  Colonel,  appointed  l^  Sir  Henij 
Lawrence  on  his  death-bed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  iiL 
630;  his  letter  to  Havelock  from  Luck- 
now,  619 ;  another  letter  of,  to  Harelock. 
describing  the  condition  of  things  at  Luck- 
now,  650;  hL«  despatch,  describing  the 
sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  garrison  of 
Lucknow,  6S6;  his  testimony  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  natire  troops  in  the  resi- 
dency of  Lucknow,  656. 

Inhabitants  of  India,  the,  L  12 ;  IL  1. 17. 

Innes,  Brigadier,  his  blunder  in  relation  to 
the  sepoy  mutineers  at  Ferozepoor,  iiL  573. 

Institutes  of  Menu,  the,  i.  16. 

Interest,  amount  ot  exigible  among  the 
Hindoos,  ii.  97. 

Intoxication  of  the  British  troops  at  Delhi 
retards  the  final  capture  of  the  city,  iii.  623. 

Inverarlty,  Lieutenant,  atrocious  murder 
of,  nearCandahar.  iiL  356. 

IrawadL  the,  iiL  144. 

Islam  Khan  raises  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Sikundur,  i.  103. 

Isle  of  France,  the,  Labourdonnais  sent  out 
as  the  goremor  of,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Boorfoon,  L  409:  Labourdonnais'  reforms 
in.  410;  British  expedition  against,  and 
c^ture  of,  11.  846. 

Ismael  Beg,  deserts  Sdndia,  ii.  663. 

Istalif.  British  expedition  against,  Ml  456. 

Italian  maritime  states,  progress  of  the,  i. 

Ives*  Voyage  from  England  to  India,  quoted 
respectinff  young  Speke,  L  565. 


J. 


Jaoobi  Colonel  defeats  Shere  Mahomed. 
Ui.  473:  in  Scinde,  403. 

Jaffler  khan,  his  earhr  history.  1.  517 ;  hia 
conduct  towards  the  Company :  deputation 
sent  to  Delhi  to  complain  of,  519. 

Jagannath.  dewan  of  the  Bajah  of  Yiziana- 

•  gram,  ii.  470. 

Jaghire,  dive's,  i.  658;  objection  toClive's, 
600 ;  Clire's  anxiety  about,  684 ;  agreement 
as  to  Clive's,  686 :  tenure  of  CUre's,  ex- 
tended. 706:  of  Madras,  IL  310. 

JagmuL  shot  bv  Akber.  L  130. 

Jains,  the,  IL  80 ;  nature  of  their  worship ; 
their  practice  as  to  caste,  and  partial  re- 

rt  for  the  Vedas,  83 ;  moral  nrstem  of, 
.  temples  of,  on  Mount  Aboo,  148. 

James,  Commodore,  his  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Angria  pirates,  L  511; 
captures  their  stronshold  of  Sevemdroog. 
512 ;  reconnoitres  Oneriah  and  another  of 
their  strongholds.  513. 

James  I.  grants  a  license  to  Sir  Edward 
Micbelbome  to  trade  to  the  F^ost.  i.  243 ; 
renews  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  346. 

Jameson.  Captain,  his  bravery  in  the  Con- 
can,  U.  461. 

Janakaiee,  iiL  221. 

Japan,  Captain  Saris'  voyage  to.  i.  253. 

Jats,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the,  IL  784. 

Java,  the  conquest  of :  Sir  Thomas  Stam- 
ford Raflles  made  governor  of,  ii.  849. 

Jawud,  the  storming  of,  by  the  British,  iiJ.  83. 

Java  Deva,  a  Hindoo  poet,  ii.  137. 

Jehander  Shah,  his  reign.  L  387. 

Jehanglr.  eldest  son  of  the  great  Akber,  i. 
349;  reoeires  Captain  Hawkins  at  his 
court,  and  gives  him  a  wife,  349 ;  Captain 
Best* streaty  with.  355 ;  his  character,  256 ; 
disorders  under  his  government;  his  death, 
857 :  contest  for  the  succession  to,  381. 

Jeipal,  Raiah,  his  war  with  Sebektesin  of  the 
house  of  Ohuznee,  L  43:  his  death,  44. 

Jelal-u-din.  his  fortunes,  i.  64. 

Jelal-u-din  Feron,  founder  of  the  Khllji 
dynasty,  on  the  murder  of  Keikobad; 
ascends  the  throne  of  Delhi.  L  74 ;  his 
competitors,  74;  his  humane  sentiments 
and  mistaken  lenity,  74;  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  75 ;  repels  an  invasion  of 
the  Moguls,  75 ;  murdmd  by  his  nephew. 
77 ;  the  misery  of  the  soldier  who  murdered 
him.78w 

Jelalabad.  the  diflkmHies  of  Brigadier  Sale's 
march  from  Cabool  to.  iii.  490;  Sale's  ar- 
rival at,  431 ;  defencele*  state  of ;  its  de- 
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Jelalafaad.— 
fences  repairad.  iiL  433;  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at.  433 ;  Sale  refuses  to  ob^y  the 
order  of  General  Elphinstone  to  deliver  it 
up  to  the  Afshans,  433 :  diminution  of  the 
gaxrisonof,  434  ■  the  defences  of.  destruyed 
by  an  earthquace,  but  soon  repaired.  435 ; 
defeat  of  the  Afghans  under  Akbar  Khan 
at.  436 ;  relieved  V  General  PoUock.  436. 

Jenkins,  Mr.,  detained  at  the  court  of  Scin- 
dia  as  a  virtual  prisoner,  ii.  798 ;  released, 
805 :  is  resident  at  Nagpoor ;  his  opposition 
to  the  rajah's  conduct  iiL  68 :  his  treatv 
with  Apa  SahiU  75 ;  arrests  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpoor,  90 ;  hia  absolute  control  at  Nag- 
poor, 319. 

Jennings,  Rev.  Mr.,  murderedby  the  sepoys 
in  DelhL  iii.  567. 

Jeswunt  Row,  iiL  76.    (See  Holkar.) 

Jeswunt  Row  Bhao,  iii.  81. 

Jeswunt  Row  Goorpurra.  ilL  473. 

Jeswunt  Row  Lar.  iii.  103. 

Jeypoor,  the  ra^  of.  iiL  54;  British  rela- 
tions with.  225. 

Jezail,  the.  iiL  414.  and  notr 

Jezia,  or  capitation  tax.  the,  forbidden  l^ 
Akber.  L  142. 

Jhallrdar,  the.  L  393.  note. 

Jheend.  the  rajah  of,  joins  the  British  forces 
raised  for  the  recovery  of  DelhL  Hi.  010. 

Jhunda  Sing,  leader  of  the  Bhangee  tnituil, 
iiL  270. 

Jivan  Sing;  of  Odeypoor.  iiL  234. 

John  II.  and  Alonso  V.  of  Portugal,  their 
seal  for  maritime  discovery,  L  151. 

Johnstone,  Captain,  attacks  and  captures 
the  Burmese  stockades.  iiL  141. 

Johnstone,  Commodore,  takes  several  prizes, 
1L50L 

Jones,  Brigadier,  iii.  620. 

Jones.  Sir  William,  his  Aaiatie  Re»eairhea 
quoted,  i.  16 ;  his  approval  of  Lord  Coru- 
wallis'  code  of  regulations  for  courts  of 
Judicature  in  India.  U.  636. 

Jota  Ram.  iii.  325 ;  suspected  of  murdering 
the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor,  226. 

Joudpoor,  the  rajah  of.  procures  the  murder 
of  the  Boondee  minister,  iiL  223 ;  British 
relations  with,  224. 

JounuU  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
quoted,  L  51,  wAe\  53,  note. 

Juan  de  Nueva,  sent  in  command  of  the 
third  Portuguese  expedition  to  India,  L 
167 ;  arrives  at  Cochin,  1»>8. 

Jubber  Khan,  his  view  of  Lord  Auckland's 
letter  to  Dost  Mahomed,  iii.  312 ;  his  pro- 
position to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  313. 

Judges,  native  Indian,  the  employment  of, 
iiL  259. 

Judson,  BCr.,  the  American  missionary,  his 
representation  of  the  warlike  feelings  of 
the  Burmese  towards  the  English,  iii.  140 ; 
sent  by  the  Burmese  with  tiie  negotiators 
to  Sir  Archibald  CampbeU.  174. 

Jugat  Sing.  Rajah  of  Jeypoor,  his  contest 
for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Raua  of 
Odeypoor.  iU.  54. 

JugdiUluck.  the  hormrs  of  the  retreat  upon, 
from  CabooL  iiL  427. 

Juggernaut,  the  festival  of,  iL  51 ;  the  temple 
of,  described,  52:  legend  respecting,  52: 
Brahminical  explanation  of  the  worship 
offered  to,  53 :  his  annual  festival  53 :  in- 
terest of  the  Brahmins  in  the  festival  of, 
65 ;  connection  of  the  British  coreniment 
witii,  65 ;  the  temple  of,  plaoou  under  Bri- 
tish protection,  757. 

Juggut  Seat,  the  banker,  i.  535. 

Junoo,  Bulbun's  nephew,  reiiels  against 
Jelal-u-din;  is  defeated  and  pardoned.  L  74. 

Julal  Khan,j>laoed  by  the  Afghans  on  the 


throne  of  Jounpoor.  L  103. 

Julwaheer  Sing,  fii.  487. 

Jumnuxxfeep,  i.  1,  2,  and  note. 

Jumoo,  the  hill  rajah  of,  iiL  270. 

Junkojee  Row  Scindia,  iii.  472. 

Justice,  the  administration  of,  among  the 
Hindoos,  U.  93. 

Justinian,  Indian  trade  under,  i.  144. 

Justin's  Mittorice  PhUippiece,  leterred  to,  L 
33. 

Jye  Sing,  head  of  the  Ghnnea jiitMl,  iii. 
270 ;  conquered  hj  Maha  Sina.  373. 

Jytak,  the  fort  of.  General  Blartindale  re- 
pulsed at.  iiL  14. 


K. 


KaUr  Panthls.  the,  U.  70. 
Kadir  Khan,  and  the  Rajah  of  Coorg.  inte- 
resting anacdote  raqwoting,  ii.  613. 


KHIZB  KHAN 

Kahun.  the  fort  oC  bravely  defended  by 
Captain  Brown.  iiL  374. 

Kaikloo.  the  repulse  of  the  British  at,  iiL  153. 

Kaiser  Bagh.  the.  at  Lucknow.  the  battery 
of.  captured  by  the  Highlanders  of  Have- 
lock's  force,  iiL  654 ;  breached  by  Oaptain 
Peel  under  Sir  Colin  Campbdl.  663;  cap- 
tured, 671. 

KaU,  the  festival  ot  iL  47;  hook-swinging  at 
the  festival  ot  47 ;  other  barbarities  at  the 
festival  ot  48;  origin  of  the  festival  ot 
49;  appearanoeof  the  festival  ot  deacribed. 
49. 

Kaliilaaa.  a  Hindoo  poet,  ii.  131. 

Kalinjer.  the  fort  ot  o^itured  from  Dariao 
Sing.  iL  828. 

Kalunga,  the  serious  repulse  sustained  at. 
by  the  British,  iii.  11 ;  the  capture  ot  by 
the  British.  13. 

Kama,  the  Hindoo  god  of  love.  iL  39. 

Kamaroot,  the  stockades  ot  captured  by  the 
British,  iii.  150. 

Kamran.  Prince,  the  horrilile  barbarit  Vs 
inflicted  by,  on  Futteh  Khan.  iiL  387,  31o ; 
sorercigu  of  Herat.  318 :  aocnaed  of  viola- 
ting his  engagements  with  Persia.  336. 

KanOEihar.  wrested  from  Persia  by  Akber.  i. 
137 ;  double  siege  of.  by  Shah  Jehan  and 
Aurungzebe.  285.    (See  Candahar.) 

Kanhojee  Angria,  the  pirate,  L  509;  his 
characteristic  reply  to  the  remonatcanoe  of 
the  East  India  Company.  510 ;  attackotl 
unsuccessfully  by  the  Portngoeae  ajud 
Dutch.  511 ;  his  sons.  511. 

KarlL  the  cave-temples  of.  U.  144. 

Kasya  Hills,  the,  distnrbanoes  in.  iii.  306. 

Kavanagh.  Mr.  T.  H.,  vohmteers  to  onnvpy 
information  from  Lucknow  to  the  British 
camp,  iii.  660. 

Kave's  AdmifdatTatiom  of  tke  East  Indin 
Company,  quoted,  ii.  188;  Life  of  Ltfnl 
Metcalfe,  quoted,  iiL  186 ;  War  in  Afghan- 
istan,  quoted,  327. 

Kean.  Sur  John,  appointed  oommander-in- 
diief  as  successor  to  Sir  Heory  Fane.  iii. 
341 ;  arrives  ofl^  the  coast  of  Scinde  with 
trooiM  for  the  Af^ian  expedition.  345. 

Keating,  Colonel,  his  engagement  with  the 
Mahrattas  at  Araas,  iL  402 ;  oommands  au 
expedition  against  the  Isle  of  Bouiiion. 

Keeling,  Captaia  sent  out  in  command  of 
the  third  expedition  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. L  344. 

Keerut  Khumh,  or  Tower  of  Victotr.  at 
Chittoor,  L  300.  noU, 

Kei  Khosru.  appointed  Iqr  Bulbnn  to  moored 
him.  L  72. 

Keigwin's.  Richard,  mutiny  at  Bombay,  its 
alarming  progress,  L332;  investigation  and 
suppressbn  of,S33. 

Keikobad.  Kei  Khosru  being  set  a^de,  he 
ascends  the  throne  of  DdhL  L  73;  his 
debauchery;  plots  against  hiioo.  72;  \m* 
meeting  with  his  father.  73;  new  pli.u 
against.  73 :  his  miserable  death.  74. 

Kelr.  Sir  William,  iiL  78. 

KcUy.  Colonel  iU.  23. 

Kememline.  the  affair  ot  id.  149. 

Kempenfelt,  Admiral,  captures  a  French 
convoy,  ii.  601. 

Kennedy,  Cok>nel  Vans,  his  Retearthe*  tt^'t 
the  NatuTt  and  Ajfiinity  of  Aneient  auA 
Hindoo  Mythology,  U.  24. 

Kerchmg,  or  $ertan,  the  disease  of  whith 
Hyder  All  died.  U.  507. 

Kerowly,  Lord  Dalhousie  thwarted  in  hid 
proposed  annexation  of,  iiL  540. 

Kesaiee  Bat  iii-  220. 

Khan  Bahadur  Khan,  his  traitorous  con- 
duct iiL  580;  flees  before  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  676. 

Khai\  Sherecn  Khan,  a  KuziUbash  diief. 
ill.  407. 

Khan  Sing,  made  dewan  of  MooHan.  iu. 
507 :  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies.  506L 

Kharism.  the  kin^  ot  defvaU  Sbahah.  i  CI ; 
driven  out  of  nis  kingdom  ly  Gbev^iJi 
Khan.  63. 

Khatmandoo.  the  n^ah  ot  iiL  8;  Captain 
Kirkpatrick  sent  on  a  mission  to.  9:  a<i- 
vance  of  the  British  on.  aliandooed,  IJ 
negotiations  with  the  court  ot  33. 

KheUtt,  the.  ii.  767. 

Khclat,  the  khan  ot  bis  treaty  with  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes.  and  opinion  of  the 
restoration  of  Shah  Shujah.  Iii.  53 ;  expc^- 
dition  against,  364 ;  capture  ot  966 ;  the 
territories  of,  annexed  to  the  doinlnions 
of  Shah  Shujah.  373 ;  son  of  Mehrab  Klian 
pteoed  by  the  insurgents  on  the  throne  ot 
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Khiljies,  the,  L  73,  note. 

KhiUnt,  iL  663. 

Khizr  Khan,  deputy  of  Tamnriane.  L  97. 


KHOJAH 

KhoJah  Abdullah,  i.  434. 

^bojah  Zofar,  i.  191 ;  his  attempt  to  poiBon 

i  the  «urriBon  of  Diu,  191 ;  hu.  efforts  to 
take  Din.  191 ;  his  death,  192. 

Khooloom,  the  wuUee  of,  UL  6S. 

KhooM  Cabool  PasB.  the,  iii.  425. 

Khoonhasip,  the  barbaroua  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  as  a  traitor,  i.  90. 

Khoarow,  murders  his  sorereign  and  ascends 
the  throne,  L  86. 

Khoarow  Mulik,  sent  to  subdue  Nepaul,  i.  89; 
disaster  of  the  ezpedtion,  90. 

Khosm.  son  of  Behram,  flees  to  Lahore,  and 
Axes  the  seat  of  his  government  there,  i.  56. 

Khosru  Mellk,  last  of  the  Ohuznarides,  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  by  Shabab-u-din, 

Kliowrah  Khan,  iil.  510. 

Khurram.    See  Shah  Jehan^ 

Kburruk  Sing.  ui.  486. 

Khyber  Pass,  the,  Brisadier  Wyld  defeated 
at,  iii.  434 ;  forced  by  General  Pollock.  437. 

Khyenbran.  iU.  135. 

KiiJedar  of  Talneer,  the,  tiie  execution  of, 
iii.  96;  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  explanation  of 
the  execution  of,  97;  the  uoJustiflable 
character  of  the  execution  of,  97. 

KQpatric^  Majjr,  at  Plassey.  i.  579:  his 
share  of  the  Nabob  Sur^ah  Dowlah's 
treasuxy,  5S2. 

Kineyrea  the  batUe  of.  iii.  511. 

King  of  Delhi,  deliTers  up  the  Europeans  to 
be  massacred,  ilL  571 ;  his  conditional  offer 
to  open  the  gates  of  Delhi  to  the  British, 
615;  his  sous  send  letters  to  the  British 
camp,  615 ;  his  flight  ftrom  Delhi  and  cap- 
turOb  634'  summary  execution  of  his  sous 
by  Captain  Hodson,  585. 

King-bearing.    See  Ehyenrbran. 

Kinloch,  Captain,  seutagainsttheOhoorkaa, 
iii.  8. 

Kirkee,  the  battle  of.  lU.  67. 

Kirkpatrick,  Captain,  sent  on  a  miadon  to 
Khatmandoo.iiL9. 

Kirkpatrick,  llaJor,  ileraands  of  the  Nizam 
the  dismissal  of  his  French  troops,  ii.  685. 

Kishen,  Yisaje^  a  aiahratta  leader,  heads 
an  inrasion  of  Hindooetan,  ii.  396. 

Kissendaas,  son  of  BaibuUub,sent  with  trea- 
sure to  Calcuttiv  i.  a33. 

Kisaengnnge,  a  suburb  of  Delhi,  iii.  606 ;  the 
rebels  attempt  to  erect  a  batteiy  in,  but 
.     are  defeated.  607. 

KistnUk  Chundi  Sahib's  prooeodhiEBat»  i.  435. 

Kittoor,  disturbauoes  among  the  Mahrattaa 
at,  i.  in. 

Knox,  Colonel,  In  the  night  attack  <m  Ser- 
inganatam.  ii.  614. 

Kocr  Sing;  Ui.  645^  648. 

Koh-i-noor,  the,  extorted  from  Shah  Sbujah 
bvRunJeet  Sing,  iii.  277. 

Kohaa  £M1  Khan,  a  Cantlahar  r^if>f,  Mr. 
Buraes'  letter  ta  iii.  301. 

Kojuk  Pasa  the.  General  England  defeated 
in,  liL  444;  General  Englaml  adranoes 
through,  445. 

Kokein.  British  success  at,  liL  155. 

Kolapoor,  thj  proceeding  of  the  rajah  of, 
iU.  178. 

KokM,  Khands.  and  Gonds.  the,  iii  107; 
insurrection  among,  307. 

Kootloogh  Khan,  invades  Delhi,  i.  79;  is 
defeated,  80. 

Korioaon,  the  batUe  ot  iii  86. 

Kotaih,  the  rajah  ot  iii.  57;  sin^iilar  form  of 
eoTemment  in,  222;  General  Roberts  de- 
feats the  rebel  sepoys  near.  682. 

KotnL  Rajah  Bakht  Sing  reinstated  in  pos- 
session of,  by  the  British.  U.  827. 

Kotwdt,  iii.  30. 

Krishna,  his  birth  and  exploits,  IL  30;  his 
worshipners,  71. 

Krishna  Koomaree,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Rana  of  Odeypoor,  iii  54 ;  her  tra- 
gical fate,  56. 

Kumaon  and  Ghurwal,  the  subjugation  of. 
iiL20. 

Kumulner,  iiL  83. 

Kundee  Row,  and  Hyder  All,  Intrusted  by 
Nunjeraj  to  arrange  the  dispute  with  the 
BIysore  army,  ii  223;  intrigue  between 
him  and  Hyder  All  to  oust  Munieraj.  225: 
new  iutrigue  between  him  and  the  old 
dowagerprincesB  to  oust  Hyder,  227 :  his 
sudden  attack  on  Hyder,  228;  defeats 
Hyder,  231 ;  alarmed  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hyder,  he  takes  to  flif^t.  232;  defeated 
by  Hyder  and  given  up  to  him;  treatment 
of,  by  Hvder,  232. 

Kureom  Khan,  a  Pindaree  leader,  iii  47 : 
treacherous  seizure  of  him  by  Sdndia,  48 ; 
his  imprisonment^  49;  his  release,  and  sub- 
sequent depredations,  49;  his  incursions 
into  the  Nagpoor  territory.  49 ;  his  durra 
dimeraed,  SCT;  capture  of  his  wife,  state 
^     Vol.  111. 
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KureemKhan,— 
elephants,  &c,  iii.  80;  at  Jawud  when 
stormed.  83;  submits  to  Sir  John  Malcolm 
and  ends  his  days  peacefully,  83. 

Kunear.  the,  iii.  420,  and  note. 

KuibM{Har,LeLnote. 

Kutb-u-din,  or  Eihxik,  (which  see). 

Kutb-u-din  of  Ghor, treacherously  murdered 
by  Behram  of  Ghuznee,  i  56. 

KuzzObashes,  iii.  407;  treacherous  corres- 
pondence of  the  British  envoy  with,  430. 

Kye  Wungyee,  a  Burmese  leader,  his  defeats 
by  the  British,  iii.  154,  173. 
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Labourdonnaia.  early  career  of,  i.  409:  sent 
out  as  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  410; 
his  protect  for  establishing  French  ascen- 
dency in  the  East;  his  expedition  to  the 
East,  411 ;  coolness  between  him  and 
Dupleix,  413 ;  prepares  for  besieging 
Madras.  414;  takes  Madras.  416;  qttits 
India.  417. 

Lake.  General  Lord,  appointed  by  the 
governor-general  to  command  in  Hindoo- 
stan,  ii.  749;  moves  against  Perron's  French 
force,  758;  captures  AUghur,  759;  permits 
Perron  to  proceed  toLucknowwithadouble 
escort,  760;  hia  victory  at  Delhi,  and  its 
results.  761;  his  Interview  with  Shah  Alum, 
762;  moves  on  Agra,  763 ;  captures  Agra, 
764;  his  victory  at  Laawaroe,  765;makeBde- 
fensive  treaties  with  the  native  rajahs,  767; 
his  communications  with  Holkar.  773;  hia 
diaastrous  march,  776;  takes  the  field  against 
Holkar.  779:  his  pursuit  of  Holkar.  781; 
defeats  Holkar  at  Furruckabad,  782;  ad- 
vances on  Deeg,  T85;  besieses  and  cultures 
Deeg,  786;  lays  siege  to  Bhurtpoor,  786; 
his  incompetence  for  siege  operations,  789; 
surprises  and  defeats  Holkar.  795;  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  Chumbul,  800 ;  induces 
Scindia  to  release  the  British  resident, 
805;  severely  condemns  Lord  Comwallis^ 
retrograde  course:  805;  Holkar  sues  to  him 
for  peace,  809;  makes  a  treaty  with  Holkar, 
809:  interferes  with  the  retrograde  policy 
of  Sir  George  Bark)w,  810. 

Lakpati  of  Cutch.  iii  27. 114. 

Lakshman  Dawa,  a  captain  of  banditti  li; 
Bundelcund,  ii.  821 ;  Colonel  Martfndale 
sent  against,  822;  Magical  teteof  his  family, 
822. 

Lally,  C<Mnptde,  appointed  governor-general 
of  aU  the  French  settlements  in  India,  i 
596;  prepares  to  besiege  Fort  St  David, 
696 :  his  blunders,  596;  captures  Fort  St 
David;  597;hisexiiltation  at  his  success,  599; 
his  pecimiary  difficulties,  599 ;  plan  for  re- 
lieving his  pecuniaiy  difficulties,  600;  his  ex- 
pedition a^dnst  Tsn  jore,  600;  besieges  Tan- 
jore  and  fihils  to  take  it,  602;  resolves  to  be- 
siege Madras,  603;  subordinate  operaticms, 
604;appears before  Madras,  6C6  commences 
the  n^e  of  Madras,  607:  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Madras  and  retreat,  609;  in- 
judiciously divides  his  force,  621 ;  Coote 
.  profits  by  his  injudicious  conduct,  623; 
movements  and  counter-movements  of  him 
and  Coote,  623:  surprises  Conjeveram,  634; 
resolves  to  recapture  Wandiwash  firom  the 
British,  625 ;  is  out-manoeuvred  by  Coote, 
626:  his  force  and  order  of  battie,  627;  his 
defeat  before  Wandiwash,  628 ;  retreats, 
629;  taOa  to  relieve  Villenore,  634;  his  un- 
popularity in  Pondtcheniy,  641;  snnenders 
Fondicherry  to  Coote,  641 ;  his  ultimate 
fate,  trial,  condemnation,  and  decapita- 
tion, 643. 

Lambert  Ccmimodore,  sent  with  astraadron 
to  Rangoon  to  demand  aatisfaction  for 
injuries,  iii  530;  his  proceedings  at  Ran- 
goon. 531;  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Ava. 
531;  the  Kins  of  Ava's  reply;  ignominious 
treatment  ox  the  officers  whom  he  sent 
ashore  531. 

Lancaster,  commander  of  the  first  English 
expedition  to  the  East  arrives  at  Acheen, 
i  339;  his  predatory  excursion,  239 :  pro- 
ceeds to  Bantam,  240;  his  homeward 
vovage,  240. 

Land,  peniidous  consequence  oi  overletting, 
ii  410  \  dissensions  about,  in  the  supreme 
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;  the  plan  proposed 


a  Hastings,  4U;  Hasttngs'  plan  rejected, 
I:  plan  of  Mr.  Frands.  415;  land  tenure 
in  India,  627;  Mr.  Hastings'  plan  of,  627; 
views  of  Mr.  Francis,  628;  views  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  689 :  freed  from  government 
assessment  Ui  196. 


Lang,  Colonel,  his  operations  against  Hyder 
AIL  ii  376;  in  want  of  provisions  at 
Vellore,  495;  marches  with  Tremalrow  to 
capture  the  fort  of  Caroor,  521. 

Langles'  Monwnena  Awinui  ct  Modema  de 
FHindootUm,  quoted,  i.  71. 

LaPlaoetJiisviewof  the  astronomical  tables 
of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  122. 

Laswaree,  General  Lake's  victory  at  ii  765. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  quarrel  between  the 
minis^  and  directors  of  the  Company  as 
to  his  appointment  as  governor-general. 

Law  among  the  Hindoos,  ii.  92. 

Law.  M.,  a  French  ofiloer,  references  to,  i 

m,  ATI,  588. 
Lawrence,   Captain,    his  letter  containing 

overtures   from    the  murderers  of   the 

British  envoy  at  Cabool,  iU.  424. 
Lawrence,     Major    George,    treacherously 

given  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Chuttur  Sing,  iii. 

Lawrmce,  Sir  Henry,  quells  for  a  time  the 
mutinous  roirit  among  the  sepoys  in  Oude, 
iii  663 ;  defeats  the  Oude  mutineers,  586 ; 
refuses  his  consent  to  the  disarming  of  the 
native  troops  in  Lucknow,  591;  fortifies 
and  provisions  the  residency  in  Lucknow. 
591;  marches  against  the  miitmeers  in 
Chiuhut  with  disastrous  resulta  591; 
abandons  and  blows  up  tlie  Mnchee 
Bhowun,  627;  his  death,  630. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  his  Report  on.  ike  Mutin  y 
in  th*  Punjab,  Quoted,  iii.  574;  the  large 
credit  due  to  lum  for  securing  effectual 
aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi,  609 ;  vigorous 
proceedings  of,  609. 

Lawrence,  llaJor-general  Strixiger,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  i  4^ ;  returns 
to  Englanci  454;  sent  with  reinforcements 
to  Trichtnopoly,  473;  attempt  to  intercept 
him.  474;  hlsactivlty,  474;  fights  the  battle 
of  Bahoor,  483:  prepares  to  reduce  the  coun- 
tiy  north  of  Trichinopoly,  485;  advances 
to  the  relief  of  Trichhiopoly,  486.  at  Sering- 
bam,  487:  brilliant  affair  with  the  French 
at  Seringham.  487;  fights  the  battle  of  the 
Golden  Rock.  490;  fights  the  battie  of  the 
Sufiai^Ioaf  Rock,  491;  in  Tanjore;  attempt 
to  interrupt  his  return  from  TanJore,  600; 
defeats  a  stratagem,  501;  set  asiae  by  the 
presidency  of  Madras  as  commander  of 
the  expedition  to  Bengal,  549. 

Lawsuita  Hindoo,  ii  303. 

Lawtie,  Lieutenant  at  Fort  Ramghur.  iii 
15. 

Leeds,  the  Duke  of.  his  opnoaition  to  the 
resolution  of  the  house  to  inquire  into 
the  gratuittos  given  l^  the  Company  for 
services  done  In  the  house,  i  360;  hia 
impeachment  and  explanations.  364. 

Letilie,  Colonei  sent  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  Pocmah,  ii.  443;  his  incapacity 
and  death,  444. 

Levant  Company,  the.  establiahed,  i  210. 

Lindsay,  Captain,  at  Bhurtpoor.  ii.  788; 
subdues  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  Vira  RaJen- 
dxa,iii210. 

Lindsay,  Sir  John,  sent  as  crown  plenipoten- 
tiary to  India,  ii  280. 

Linga  Ra).  Ui  208. 

lingayets,  the,  U.  75. 

Literature  of  the  Htndocs;  Sanscrit  U.  126; 
poetry.  127;  the  drama.  137. 

Little.  Oaptain.  captures  Darwar,  ii  606. 

Littler.  Major-general,  at  the  battle  of 
Maharajpoor,  ill.  481 ;  holds  Ferozepoor, 
488. 

Lodwick,  Colonel  resident  at  the  court  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  Ui  267. 

Longfield,  Brigadier,  Ui  620. 

Lopez  de  Sequeira,  Diego,  his  dastardly 
retreat  from  Diu.  i  187. 

Louis  XVI.,  his  reply  to  Tippoo's  request 
for  aid,  ii  596. 

Loveday,  Lieutenant  his  fate,  Ui  373.  377. 

Low,  the  British  resident  in  Oude,  his  pro- 
ceedings, iU.  263. 

Lucan,  Lieutenant,  defeated  by  Holkar,  U. 
777. 

Lucas,  Sir  Gervase,  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  i  330. 

Lucknow,  the  capture  of,  by  the  British  in 
1764,  i  681;  Hastbigs'  visit  to.  U.  552;  the 
Hon.  Hennr  WeUesley  sent  on  a  mission 
to,  729;  visit  of  Earl  Amherst  to.  Ui  188; 
the  sepoy  mutiny  in,  587;  t^e  rising  of  the 
mob  in,  568;  perilous  condition  ot  690;  the 
fortification  and  provisioning  of  the  resi- 
dency of,501:  blockade  of  the  residency  of. 
693;  state  of  affairs  at  627 :  the  Muchee 
Bhowun  abandoned  aixl  blown  np.  637; 
position  of  the  British  at  628:  description 
of  the  residencyand  fortifications  of,  639; 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  630; 
36B 
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Lucknow,— 
Harelodc  instructed  to  lupport  Sir  Hennr 
Lawrence  at,  iii.  632;  Havelock  harins  ad- 
ranoed  towanla,  is  obliged  to  fall  back 
from,  641 ;  Havelock  again  adTaoces  on, 
t>41:  letter  from  Colonel  Inglis  urging 
Havelock  to  press  on  to,  64^ ;  Cktlonel 
Inglis'  account  of  the  siege  of,  650; 
Havelock's  near  approach  to,  651 ;  C(»8ulta- 
tion  as  to  the  direction  of  the  attack  on, 
653;  Havelock  starts  from  the  Alumbagh 
for,  653 ;  Havelock  reaches  the  Hecunder 
Bagh;  General  Neiil  killed,  654;  the  scene 
within  the  residency  described  by  an  officer, 
654;  Havelock  advanc3S  into,  and  reaches 
the  residency,  654;  Havelock's  despatch  set- 
ting forth  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome,  655;  despatch  of  Colonel  Inglis. 
656;  force  of  the  Karriaon  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  siege  stated  by  Mr. 
Gubbin,  656;  the  relieving  force  under 
Havelock.  havins  forced  its  way  mto  the 
residency,  is  blockaded  there  by  the  rebels, 
657:  mutual  operations  of  bosieged  and 
bodegers,  657;  Sir  Colin  Campbell  places 
himself  at  the  hea<l  of  a  more  powerful 
relieving  force,  657 ;  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
leaves  Cawnpoor  for  Lucknow.  659 ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Kavanagh  makes  his  way  out  to  the 
British  camp.  660;  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
advances  on  the  city;  the  DUkoosha  park 
and  Seconder  h&gti  captured.  6C0:  the 
Bhah  Nujeef  oaptured ;  the  garrison  co- 
operating, 661 :  the  mess-house  ;  Motee 
Hunzil  carried,  662  ;  the  women  and 
chiklren  removed  from  the  re8i<lency,  662; 
the  garrison  extricated,  663;  the  city  still 
remains  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  664 ; 
Sir  Colin  Campbell's  final  march  on,  670; 
the  Kaiser  Bagh  assailed,  671:  Bahadoor 
Jung  arrives  with  his  Ghoorkas  to  aid 
theBritish.  672 ;  the  city  is  finally  won. 
673;  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  oa  the 
capture  of,  689. 

Lugaid,  Sir  fidward.  at  Lucknow,  iii.  674. 

LushingtoQj  the  Right  HonouraUe  S.  B., 
aroomted  governor  of  Madras,  iiL  189. 

LutTAli  Beg,  ii.  607. 

Lynch,  Lieutenant,  his  proceedings  in  the 
country  around  Khelat,  iii.  333. 


M. 


Macan,  Captahi,  translates  the  petition  of 
the  Bengal  mutineers,  iii.  158. 

BCacartney,  Lard,  governor  of  fifadras,  his 
quarrel  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  U.  501 :  his 
curious  device  for  provisioning  Vellore, 
504;  his  minute  on  military  Insubordina- 
tion, 509;  addressee  a  letter  to  Tlppoo  in- 
viting him  to  terms  of  peace,  623;  moves 
and  carries  a  resolution  for  the  dtsminwal  of 
General  Stuart:  makes  him  prisoner  and 
ships  him  to  £ngland,  527;  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  Mr.  Hastinzs, 
537;  open  rupture  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hastings,  53U;  as  the  result  of  hi8diq>utes 
about  the  Nabobof  Aroot's  debta.  be  resi^pis 
the  government  of  Madras,  562;  his  visit 
to  Calcutta.  563;  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors to  be  governor-general,  but  declines 
the  uipointment,  563. 

Macaulay,  Colonet  his  escape  from  an 
attack  on  his  life,  when  resident  in  Bly sore, 
ii.  835. 

Macaulay.  Lord,  his  description  of  the  scene 
presented  at  the  commencement  of  tiie 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  ii.  646;  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  council  of  India, 
iii.  346 ;  arrives  at  Ootacamund,  347 ;  his 
answer  to  the  objections  against  the  new 
law  respecting  appeals,  261;  resigns  and 
returns  to  England.  262. 

Macdowall,  General  Hay,  made  commander- 
in-chief,  his  grievance,  ii.  837;  places 
Colonel  Monro  under  arrest  for  his 
"Report"  on  "tent  contracts."  839;  his 
collision  with  the  Madras  government, 
839;  perishes  at  sea,  845. 

Maodowall,  Colonel,  bis  operations  In 
Candeish.  iii  98:  killed  at  Watigaon.  171. 

Macgregor,  an  officer  of  Lally's,  compelled 
to  surrender  Gingee.  i.  643. 

Ma^regor's  Hiatorif  o/tht  Sikhs,  quoted,  iii. 

Mackaree.  the  rajah  of,  iii.  57. 

Mackrell,  Colonel,  his  death  at  Cabool. iii.  411. 

Maclaren.  Colonel,  a  force  under,  detached 

to  CabooL  but  retraces  its  steps,  iii.  437. 
Hadean,  Colonel  Lacblan,  acts  for  Hastings, 

il.42L 
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Madeod.  General,  arrives  at  Mangalore; 
outwitted  bv  Tippoo.  tL  530. 

Macnaghten.  Mr.,  his  letter  to  Lientenaat 
Bumes  on  the  oocasion  of  his  mission  to 
Cabool.  iiL  897;  letter  from,  expressing 
Lord  Auckland's  displeasure  at  lieutenanik 
Bumes'  offer  of  British  protection  to  the 
Af^ian  chiefs.  313 ;  his  miision  to  Lahore; 
instmctions  given  him,  33i) ;  his  appoint- 
ment as  envoy  at  the  court  of  Shah  Shujah, 
333 ;  his  feelings  and  views  as  to  the  con- 
templated attack  on  Hyderabad.  346;  his 
letter  to  the  governor-general  exhibiting 
the  views  entertained  by  Shah  ShuJiUi  of 
the  Afghans.  353 ;  great  game  proposed  by 
him.  to  be  plared  in  Central  Asia,  3o7 ;  dis- 
approves of  General  Nott's  treatment  of 
the  oppressing  officials  of  Shah  Shujah, 
372;  presses  for  a  large  increase  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  Afghanistan,  378 ; 
his  bloodjr  thoujdits  In  relation  to  Dost 
Mahomed,  380 ;  Dost  Mahomed  surrenders 
to  him.  380;  treats  Dost  Mahomed  kindly. 
381 ;  his  culpable  delay  in  taking  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 
Cabool,  394 ;  his  proposal  for  effecting  the 
assassination  of  the  principal  rebel  Af^ian 
chiefs.  406 ;  offers  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Ameer  Oolah  Khan,  407 ;  new 
intrigues  of,  419 ;  treacherous  ebrrespond- 
enoe  with  the  Ghiljies  and  KuzzUbashes. 
420;  extraordinary  proposals  of  Akbar 
Khan  to,  421;  his  infatuated  conne  in 
reference  to  Akbar  Khan,  421 ;  proceeds 
to  a  conference  with  Akbar  Khan,  and  is 
murdered.  423. 

Bfacpherson,  Bfr.,  agent  and  adviser  of  Ma- 
homed AU ;  his  intrlAue  with  the  British 
ministry  on  behalf  of  his  master,  ii  289 ; 
made  Governor-general  of  India,  559;  in- 
correct procedure  of  the  directors  towards, 
560 ;  doubtful  character  of  bis  administra- 
tion, 561 ;  Lord  ComwaUis*  opinion  of  him, 
561. 

Macrae,  Colonel,  at  Bhurtpoor,  ii.  789. 

Maotier,  Brigadier,  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee, 
iU.  490. 

Madagascar,  arrival  of  Houtmann  at,  i.  319. 

Maddock,  Mr.,  the  British  resident  in  Dude, 
iii  214. 

Madhoo  Row,  prepares  to  oppose  Hyder 
All.  and  defeats  him.  ii.  339 ;  letter  of  the 
Bombay  government  to,  345 ;  Hyder  All's 
Buocessiul  negotiations  with.  848;  sends 
an  army  across  the  Nerbodda,  296. 

MadhooSing,  iii  181.  186. 

Madras,  the  presidency  of.  i  13;  when  first 
raised  to  be  a  presidency.  277  ;  first  settle- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  at,  271 ; 
violent  dissensions  at,  318 ;  the  govern- 
ment of.  usurped  by  Sir  Edward  winter, 
318 ;  threatened  by  the  Dutch,  S36 ;  pro- 
gress of  the  Company  at,  337 :  formed  mto 
a  regency,  343 ;  tenure  of,  by  the  Company, 
344;  stato  of  the  town  of,  4H;  bedeged 
and  taken  by  the  French.  415;  terms  of 
the  capitulation  of,  416;  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot  lays  claim  to,  418 ;  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot  repulsed  from,  419 ;  restored  to  the 
EngUsb.  438 ;  Suf der  All's  connecUon  with. 
433;  strange  iwUcy  of  the  presidency  of, 
445 ;  wavering  policy  of  the  presidency  of, 
454 ;  an  expedition  sent  from,  to  Tinne- 
velly,  464 ;  an  expedition  against  Yoloonda, 
456 ;  state  of  affairs  in,  at  the  period  of 
the  capture  of  Calcutta  by  Surajah  Dow- 
lah,  547 ;  resolution  come  to  at,  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Bengal  547:  Clive  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  expedition  to 
Bengal  by  the  presidenor  of.  549 ;  General 
Lally  resolves  to  lay  siege  to,  603 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  si^  of.  605 ;  Lally  appears 
before,  606 ;  the  siege  of ;  mutual  blunders 
of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  607 ;  desul- 
tory efforts  of  the  besiegers ;  rumours  of 
an  assault.  608 :  a  breach  made ;  arrival  of 
the  British  fleet ;  the  siege  raised.  609 ;  the 
Company's  Bfadras  Jaghire.  ii.  210 ;  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  the  government  of,  in 
relation  to  Hyder  Ah,  247 ;  negotiations 
of  the  ^vemment  of,  with  Hyder  Ah,  347; 
resolutions  of  the  government  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  Hyder  AU.  848:  absurd  conduct  of 
the  government  of.  in  relation  to  the 
Nizam,  250;  ambitious  designs  of  the 
coimcil  of.  263 :  appointment  of  field  de- 
puties to  assist  Colonel  Smith  by  the  coun- 
cil of.  266 :  letter  of  the  oouncU  of,  to  the 
field  deputies.  272:  Hyder  All's  advance 
toward.  278;  vacillating  conduct  of  the 
council  of,  279;  Hyder  All's  letter  to  the 

Bvemor  of,  280;  peace  concluded  with 
yder  All  by  the  government  of,  381; 
Sir  John  Lindsay  arrives  in.  as  crown 
plenipotentiary;  the  decided  opposition 


MAHOMED 

Madras.- 
of  the  coondl  of,  to  him,  ii  390;  letters  at 
the  oonneil  of ,  to  the  crown  plenipoten- 
tiaiy.  293 :  proceedings  of  the  oooncil  of. 
against  the  Rajah  of  TanJore,  894 ;  dis- 
sensions between  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  and 
the  council  of,  362 ;  dishonoorable  policy 
of  the  government  of,  353;  expedition 
sent  by  the  government  of,  to  capture 
Tanjore.  363 ;  Lord  Pigot  appointed  gover- 
nor of.  390 ;  inconsistem^of  the  council  of, 
in  reference  to  Taujore,  393 ;  violent  dis- 
sensions of  the  council  of,  with  Lord  Pigot, 
394 ;  stnmge  proceedings  of  the  oouncO  of. 
395;  the  council  of,  arrest  Lord  Pigot,  395; 
the  council  of.  resist  the  demand  <n  Admi- 
ral Huclies  for  the  release  of  Lord  Pigot. 
396 ;  trials  in  Kngiand  of  the  members  or 
the  council  of,  396 ;  the  Bengal  govenimcni 
declare  their  ap^bation  of  the  acts  of 
the  council  of,  398;  arrangements  of  the 
government  of,  469 ;  misunderstanding  of 
the  presidency  of.  with  the  Nizam,  470 : 
the  council  of,  severely  censured  by  tho 
government  of  Ben^,  478 ;  Hyder  Ali's 

Sounds  of  complamt  against  the  nred- 
•UCT  of,  473 ;  the  governor  of.  sends  the 
missionary  Swartz  on  a  mission  to  Hyder 
Ali  474 ;  the  iuoonsistent  proceedings  of 
the  governor  and  council  of.  476;  the  go- 
vernor and  two  members  of  the  oouncil 
of,  dismissed.  478;  the  government  of. 
propose  negotiations  for  peace  with  Tippoo. 
o23 ;  pusiilanimous  oondact  of  the  govern- 
ment of,  524;  the  commissioners  of  the 
government  of.  insultingly  treated  tgr  Tip- 
poo, 525 ;  treaty  of  peace  signed  between 
Tippoo  and  the  government  of.  SS6;  dia- 
putes  between  the  civil  and  mHitaiy  au- 
thorities tit.  527;  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Mr.  Hastings  and  the  governor  of. 
587 :  Mr.  HasUni^letter  to  the  coandl  of. 
conrening  extraordinary  power*  on  Sir 
Ejrre  Coote,  529;  coUision  between  Mr. 
Hastings  and  the  president  of  the  ooancil 
of,  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Tlvpoo. 
531 ;  objections  of  the  oouncfl  of,  to  Xoni 
Momington's  plans,  684 ;  dissenaioDs  at,834: 
origin  of  the  dissensions  at,  837 ;  reticnch- 
ments  in  the  army  of.  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  officers,  8S7 ;  ooUisioa  between  the 
government  of,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief,  839 ;  mutiny  among  the  officers  of 
the  army  of.  841 :  snppreaBicm  of  the  mu- 
tiny, 843 ;  the  Duke  of  WeUingtofn's  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny  at*  845 :  i^ 
forms  in  the  presidency  of.  iii  US;  the 
presidency  of,  organizes  a  column  to  snp- 
press  the  mutineer  sepoys  in  Central  India. 

Madura,  Captahi  Cope's  attempt  on,  L  455 ; 
Hyder  males  an  Incursioo  into,  ii  223. 

Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  Ferdinand,  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  i.  206. 

Maha  Nemyo,  a  veteran  Burmeee  leader,  iii 
172. 

Maha  Sing,  a  Sikh  teller,  iii  271;  his  oon- 
questsTSTl ;  alarm  of  the  other  Sikh  chiefs 
at  his  successes,  373 :  his  death.  873l 

Mahabharata,  the.  a  Hindoo  poem ;  its  sub- 
ject, ii  133;  its  merits  136. 

MaharaJpoor,  the  battle  of.  iii  481 :  poaltioD 
of  the  rebel  sepoys  at,  636 ;  Havelock's  vic- 
tory over  the  rebel  sepoys  at,  63&. 

Mahidpoor.  the  battle  of.  iii  77. 

Mahmood,  son  of  Bulbun.  his  eneocnters 
with  the  Moguls,  and  death,  i  70.  71. 

Mahmood.  Snltan,  his  bcn-hood.  i  42 ;  his 

E^nonal  appearance,  43;  his  war  with 
ajah  Jeipal  44 ;  conquers  Beejy  Bay,  44; 
encounten  Anangpal  and  defeats  him.  44 ; 
his  triumphal  bamiuet.  46 ;  his  conquests 
in  India.  47 ;  takesSoimianth.  48; his prrv 
jects,  50 :  his  passage  of  the  deaert  hornet, 
51 ;  his  death,  51 ;  his  character,  52;  coins 
ot  52,  and  nou :  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
his  sense  of  Justica  52;  his  successor.  53. 


Mahmood  Toghlsk^e  pageant  King  of  Del- 
hi driven  out  by  Tamerlane,  i  95;  reseated 
on  his  throne,  97. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Moobarik.  his  unworthy 
reign,  i  98. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  but  ousted  by  hu 
brother  Musaood.  i  53. 

Mahomed  Ali  his  cowardice,  i  449;  his  po^ 
tOexlties,  453;  the  English  having  with- 
drawn from  him,  again  send  him  uti  454; 
his  tortuous  policy,  479 ;  supported  by  the 
Company,  480 ;  is  in  danger  from  his  own 
troops.  488 ;  his  relations  with  the  Britah. 
ii  au7  ;  his  ambition,  209 :  redooes  VeUore. 
211;his  dispute  with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
211 ;  his  ambitious  solMmea  and  hitrigQ». 
289 ;  his  design  on  Tanjore,  3SS ;  epigram 


MAHOMED 

Mahomed  Ali,- 
of  alonot  ii. S87;  Lord CnrniraUiB  nutkcea 
new  anrangement  with,  625 ;  his  death,  673; 
state  of  his  aflain»  673;  aocoaed  of  oorres- 
pondhiff  with  Tippoo.  717. 

Blahomed  Hoosaeiii  Mirza,  excites  disorders 
in  Gujerat^  his  defeat,  i.  132. 

Mahomed  Issoof.  enlisted  in  the  British  ser- 
▼ioe,  L  496 ;  a  base  attempt  to  ruin  him, 
497  ^8un)ected  of  aimins  at  independence; 
the  MtiBh  send  an  expedition  ai^inst  him, 
iL212:betra7ed,213. 

Mahomed  Khan,  Suitan,  brother  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  iiL  519. 

Blahomed  Khan,  assassinated  by  Adam 
Khan,  i.  126. 

Mahomed  Resa  Khan,  appointed  naib 
dewan  for  Bengal,  ii.  305 ;  falls  under  sus- 
picion. 307;  intrigue  acainst,  in  Leadenhall 
Street;  its  success,  308 ;  his  arrest  ordered 
hv  the  directors  of  the  Company,  309: 
charges  against  him  investigated;  freed 
from  arrest,  317 ;  formally  acquitted,  319 ; 
restored  to  oflOoe,  330 ;  displaced  by  Hast- 
inni,  430;  his  restoration  peremptorily 
ortunred  bv  the  directors,  433. 

Mahomed  Shah,  placed  on  the  Mogul  throne, 
i.  391 :  his  conspiraqr  to  throw  off  the  yolie 
of  the  Seyeds,  392;  his  character,  393; 
threatened  IvBaiee Rao,  396;  defeated  by 
Nadir  Shah,  399ThiB  death,  402. 

Mahomed  Shureef  s  fort  in  Oabool.  OTorlooks 
the  British  commissariat,  iii.  403 ;  resolu- 
tion of  General  Elphinstone  to  attaclc,  but 
alters  his  mind,  404 ;  taken.  405. 

Mahometan  fanaticism,  L  101. 

Mahometanism,  its  rapid  spread  in  India,  L 
39 ;  its  conquests  in  India,  39. 

Mahometans,  form  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  1.  12 ;  unusual  combination  be- 
tween them  and  the  Hindoos.  iiL  566. 

Mahrattas,  the.  the  country  of ,  L  292 ;  war 
between  the  Moguls  and,  296;their  first 
great  victory  over  the  Moguls,  296 ;  at  war 
again  with  the  Moffuls.  903;  derastittion 
committed  bv,  305;  disacoisions  amons,  307; 
rqnilsed  in  their  attack  on  Surat,  316 ;  dis- 
union among;  385:  in  the  Punjab,  403; 
prospect  of  an  empire  ot  404;  brought  into 
the  Camatic  432 ;  defeat  of.  by  Monacjee, 
494;  invade  the  Blysoie,  iL  224 ;  their  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  m  248:  danger  s 
hended  from,  by  tiie  directors  of  the 
pany.  263 :  invade  Hindoostan,  296 ;  subju- 
>te  Bohllcund.  296 ;  designs  ot  against 
kbita  Khan,  297 ;  cession  of  Allahabad 
and  Cknah  to,  S20:  expedition  against 
Nixam  Ali  and  Hviier  Ali,  357 ;  dvUwar 


&^ 


among,  359;  nesotiations  of  the  Bombay 
government  witn,  360;  rupture  of  the  Bom- 
bay government  witii,  440 ;  Ooddard's  ovn- 


paign  against^  444 ;  negotiations  wiUi,  451 ; 
defeat  of,  462 ;  negotiations  renewed  with, 
462:  peace  made  with,  466;  Lord  Oom- 
wallis  canoeb  Maopherson's  treaty  witti, 
571 :  league  of,  with  Tippoo,  585 ;  a  camp- 
bazaar  of,  described,  6iM:  relations  be- 
tween the  Nizam  and.  657;  Lord  Morning- 
ton's  negotiations  with,  687;  state  of  affairs 
among.  740;  another  war  of  the  BriUsh 
with,  749;  position  of  the  army  ot  751; 
defeat  ot  under  Sdndia.  at  Assaye,  752; 
a  truce  witli.  754 ;  war  witli.  renewed,  769 ; 
the  termination  of  the  war  with,  771 ;  im- 
portant results  of  the  war  with,  772; 
murder  of  two  English  officers  by,  iiL  67 ; 
defeat  ot  in  the  battle  of  the  Seetabaldee 
Hills.  72;  defeat  ot  at  Korigaon.  86 ;  cap- 
ture of  the  strongholds  ot  88 ;  disturbances 
among,  at  Kittoor.  177 ;  British  relations 
with,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Bentinck,  219;  defeated  by  Gough  at  Maha- 
rajpoor,  481;  defeated  at  Punniar.  482; 
rlrorous  terms  dictated  to  Gwalior,  482. 

Maidan,  OenenU  Notts  victory  at,  ilL  452. 

Malabar,  De  Gama  arrives  at  the  coast  ot  L 
156;  Hyder  Ali  sends  troops  into.  IL  ^; 
conquest  ot  by  Hyder  AU,  241, 246 :  Hyder 
All's  operatimis  in,  264;  proceedings  of 
Colonel  Humberstone  in,  5U5. 

Malaoca.  Albuquerque's  e^^edition  againsU 
and  capture  ot  1. 183. 

Malartia  governor  of  the  Mauritius ;  his 
nublio  reception  of  the  envoys  of  Tippoo, 
IL  680 ;  his  absurd  conduct  on  the  occasion, 
681. 

Malaun,  taken  by  the  English,  UL  22. 

MaUvflJy,  Tippoodefeated  atby  the  British, 
iL  696. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  his  share  in  eorapelling 
the  Nizam  to  disband  his  French  troopB.lL 
686 ;  his  narrow  escape,  687 ;  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion  to  Persia.  733;  sent  by  Lord  Mhito  on 
an  embassy  to  Persia.  833;  at  the  battle  of 
MaUdpoor,  iiL  77 ;  his  pursuit  of  Oheetoo, 


INDEX. 


Malcolm,  Sir  John^— 
iiL  81:  arrives  at  Taloeer.  94;  negotiations 
with  the  Peishwa,  102;  terms  offered  to  the 
Peishwa  bv.  103 ;  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay.  189;  variously  quoted.  L  553;  iL 
779,  80<  824 ;  iiL  105,  114. 130. 

Malcolm's,  Sir  John.  Life  of  Lord  Robert 
Clitf,  quoted,  L  514.  563.  5^;  Sketch  qf  the 
SHJu-A^riatie  iZoeat-dU.  quoted,  iL  80- 
Central  India,  quoted.  iL  187,  GSoTPo/Mcoi 
Huftory  o/ItuHa,  quoted,  ii.  674.  779. 

Malli,  Alexander  wounded  among  the,  L 

Maliigaum,  the  stronghold  ot  Ui.  98:  attempt 

of  the  British  to  capture,  and  failure,  99 ; 

renewed  attack  on.  and  capture  ot  100: 

blimder  in  the  terms  of  capitulation,  100. 
Malojee,  father  of  Shahjee.  L  292. 
Mali^noh.  the  conquest  ot  bv  the  Moguls, 

i.  83 ;  stmgs^e  in,  between  Akber  and  Baz 

Bahadur,  127. 
Mama  Sahib,  resent  of  Gwalior,  ill.  372. 
Man  Sing,  Bajaih  of  Joudpoor,  his  contest 

for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Rana  of 

Odeypoor.  Ui.  54. 
Manjialore,  besiegied  by  Tippoo  8>ahih,  ii. 
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519;  armistice  loetween  tlie  English  and 
Tippoo  before,  520 ;  gross  violation  of  the 
armistice,  520;  distress  and  dinppoint- 
ment  of  the  garrison  ot  520 ;  surrendered 
to  Tippoo.  521. 

Manilla,  the  expedition  of  the  British  to, 
iL206. 

Jlfansaro,  the.  analysis  ot  IL  141. 

Bfanser.  Lieutenant,  at  Bhnrtpoor.  ii.  787. 

Mansfield,  General,  at  the  battle  of  Cawn- 
poor.  iU.  668. 

Bianufactures.  Hindoo.  iL  164. 

Map.  of  Jummoodeep,  L 1;  Ptolemy's,  of  In- 

Maphu»  Khan,  L  418. 

Muitime  enterprise,  of  the  Portuguese,  L 

149;  of  the  English,  195,  224;  of  the  Dutch. 

218. 
Marley,  G«nend.  his  operations  against  the 

Ohoorkas,  iii.  17 ;  the  injudicious  nature 

of  his  operations,  18:  nis  retreat  and 

sudden  disappearance,  18. 
Marriage,  form  of,  among  the  Hindoos,  ii. 

100;  marriage  custonu,  174;  disgusting 

habits  of  the  Nabrs  in  respect  to,  177. 
Marshall,  General,  his  operations  lurainst 


Dyaram  of  Hatras,  iii.  33 :  at  Agra,  & ;  his 
operations  against  the  Pindarees,  798. 
Marshman's  Memoir  of  Havelock,  quoted. 


describing  the  scene  presented  to  Have- 
lock's  soluiers  on  entering  Cawnpoor,  iii. 
637. 

Martaban,  the  capture  of  the  stockades  ot 
iii.  533. 

Martand  Row,  UL  220. 

Martindale,  ColoneL  sentagainst  I..akshroan 
Dawa.  U.  822 ;  proceeds  against  Kalinier, 
829 ;  repulsed  at  Fort  Jvtak.  UL  14 ;  relin- 
quishes the  hope  of  taking  it,  20. 

Mary,  the  St,  in  gold,  demanded  by  the 
Zamorinof  Calicut  from  De  Gama.  L 160. 

Master  and  servant,  the  law  ot  among  Hin- 
doos, iL  9a 

Masulipatam,  L  614 ;  state  of  the  fort  ot  615; 
Colonel  Forde  resolves  to  besiege,  615; 
assault  and  capture  of,  617;  mutiny  among 
the  European  officers  and  men  at^  iL  842. 

MathematioTHindoo,  U.  123. 

Maths,  U.  68. 

Matter,  the  view  taken  ot  by  the  Yedanta 
school  of  phUosophv,  iL  115. 

Matthews,  GenersJ,  his  descent  on  Rajah- 
mundroog.  iL  516 ;  rapid  conquests  in  Bed* 
nore,  516 ;  his  astonishment  at  his  success, 
517 ;  he  and  all  his  troops  made  prisoners, 
518. 

Maude,  Captain,  R.A.,  commands  the  guns 
in  Havelock's  army.  iU.  633,  641 ;  at  the 
Charbagh  bridge.  653. 

Mauritius,  the.  contemplated  expedition 
against.  U.  734 ;  Lord  Minto's  ex(iedition 
agahut.  847 ;  capture  ot  848. 

Maury's  Phytict 
ferred  to.  L  9. 

Mawbey,  his  attack  on  Kalnnca.  iii.  11 ; 
superseded  by  General  Martiuuale.  14. 

MaxwclL  ColoneL  various  notices  ot  U.  592, 
602,  608,  612.  614. 

M'CaskilL  General  Sir  John,  sent  In  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  against  Istalif ,  iU. 
456;  assists  at  the  instalhition  of  Futteh 
Jung,  457 ;  kUled  at  the  battle  of  Moodkec, 
490. 

M'Kerras,  ColoneL  shot  in  the  mutiny  of 
Yellore.  U.  811. 

M'Morine,  BriAdiergeneraL  Ui.  146. 

M'NeUL  Britlshenvov at  Teheran,  his  letter 
to  Yar  Mahmood,  Ui.  319 ;  proffers  media- 
tion between  the  Afghans  and  Persians, 


lOeoffraphjf  of  the  5ea,  re- 


M'NeUl.- 
iU.  321 ;  faUure  of  his  effort  to  mediate,  322; 
memorandum  presented  to  the  shah  ty, 
325;  his  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  AJ^hans 
towards  the  Persians,  336. 

Meanee^  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victory  at.  Ui. 
467. 

Mecham  and  Soppitt,  Lieutenants,  blown 
into  the  air.  iU.  651 

Medhyadeaa,  U.  1. 

Medows,  General,  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  U.  587 ;  informs  Tippoo  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 588;  his  plan  of  operations 
against  Tippoo,  589  >  aUows  Tippoo  to 
escape,  592 ;  at  Seringapatam,  613. 

Meer  Alum,  minister  of  the  Nizam,  ii.  8^. 

Meer  CoesUn,  his  negotiaUons  with  Mr.  Hol- 
weU  to  assassinate  Meer  Jaffler,  and  set 
him  up  in  his  stead,L  669;  his  severe  govern- 
ment, 672;  his  designs  against  Ramnarain. 
672;  his  quarrel  with  the  Company.  673; 
his  complaints.  674 ;  declares  inhuMX  trade 
free,  675;  is  deposed  and  defeated,  676;  his 
horrid  massacre  of  Englishmen  at  Patna. 
677 ;  his  junction  with  the  Nabob  of  Oiide. 
677. 

M(«r  HoAiem,  wm  uf  Meer  Rn. .- 1 1 ;  l  1 1 .  i  i  i  ■;  7  ] . 

Mtier  HyViWeb,  ^k'won  of  Orit'j--.L  i.  yjll> 

"MtXT  JaltiiT,  lui  a-ariiiULnt  Tor  tJ>u  uhIh^^ihLijp 
nf  fiL-ngoL  L  571 ;  Lis  AiitcioedeiitA,  smJ 
a^n.icri]erit  witli   the  <  "rjjiiiAtiyt  571;  tlits 

tlw  CciiiipaiU''a  vrtviiii'  rkirn  s  nii  sit  wteli, 
574^  HliEedMiiabvb  hy  t  'h^v,  ;»s| :  ^  .<i. .] 
nn  the  raamntl  by  CUvo,  5a'-;  huin«,  ;ihl:i| 
by  hUa  on  liii  aoDewlrhrL,  mi;  ht»  rmtjuli- 
nliip ;  bis  ohimslvr  and  diactdtiea,  US:  u 
jtiaJiiui  of  Brilish  fniiiefice,  6H;  hit  Kbe&M 
fnr  1  liiM I uUihlnB  British  liim»tioev  «4i6:  hii 
.juurnl  with  Jloy*iuUubL  M6;  atnuicus 
f. !  r  1 . 1  Uf  r  nf  h  Snwn,  €43  i  Clive's  f aletfertinaft 
\^\ih,  mi Iwh&lt itl Komnanki. 649; alanned 
lit  tht:  intpUiitviici!  itf  tlie  agKzvustvedesignfl 
of  the NaJ*jbor  Ci^mJUj.  650TMs  visit toQsl^ 
ciitta,  6&i :  hi«  Intrigue  witli  the  Dutch, 
^1 ;  Kheme  to  depose  hisd  ttnl  aet  op  Met T 
C'oflsJiD,  66i:  U  deposed:  tmpdlicyBiia  Utter 
fruits  of  the  tmtuaetloo.  bf  D :  reiJand  cat 
tJl*^  mumiul,  r^fi] ;  iiiiii  r]^4itJi,  iftfi?:  ftpjr*liii- 
ment  of  his  successor.  682. 

Meer  Musjedee,  a  KiuzUbash  chiet  his 
death,  UL40a 

Meer  Roostum.  UL  464. 

Meer  Sing.  Rajah  of  Joudpoor.  iu.  54. 

Meerun,  son  of  Meer  Jaffier,  his  atrocious 
conduct  i.  648 ;  pretends  to  be  in  fear  of 
his  life,  652;  attempts  to  murder  Roydullub, 
656:  his  death,  66EL 

Meerut,  a  formidable  sepoy  mutiny  at,  Ui. 
564;  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  in; 
massacre  perpetrated  by  them  in,  565 ;  the 
mutineers  ot  escape  to  Delhi ;  their  recep- 
tion and  atrocities  there.  667. 

Megasthenes,  referred  to,  L  33. 

Mehiab  Khan,  of  Khelat,  slain.  Ui.  364 ;  bis 
son  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  insur- 
gents. 373. 

Mehtab  Koonwur.  wife  of  Runjeet  Smg.  iU. 
273. 

Melemo  Kana,  a  Gujerat  pUot,  engaged  by 
De  Gama,  i.  155. 

Mendicant,  a  religious,  announces  himself 
as  the  hist  avatar  of  Kali.  Ui.  177. 

Menu,  the  InsUtutes  ot  L  16;  iL  17. 

Meroara,  the  blockade  ot  by  the  Rajah  of 
Cooig.  U.  612. 

Merta,  the  siege  ot  L  126. 

Meru.L2. 

Mess-house,  the,  at  Lucknow,  attack  of  the 
British  on,  Ui.  662. 

Metcalfe,  Mr.,  subsequently  baronet  and 
lord,  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Lahore,  iL  830; 
instructed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Nabob  of  BhopauL  ill.  42:  discovers  the 
fraudulent  dealings  of  William  Palmer  k 
Co.  and  Chandoo  Lai.  123;  his  view  of  the 
necessity  of  British  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  India,  181 ;  made  governor  of 
Agra.  247.  249;  made  provisional  govemor- 
generaL  251 :  abolishes  restrictions  on  the 
press.  251 ;  his  abUities  as  a  statesman,  253. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  TheophUus.  his  house  at  Delhi 
plundered  by  the  rebels  and  a  battery 
planted  on  his  grounds,  UL  603 ;  in  pursmt 
of  the  rebels  from  Delhi.  617. 

Meyrick's  Illustrations  of  A  ncient  A  rms  and 
Armour,  quoted,  L  472. 

Mhow,  the  reUef  ot  by  General  Stuart,  iii. 
677. 

Michelbome.  Sir  Edward,  recommended  to 
the  East  India  Company  by  Burleigh,  but 
refused,  L  229 ;  a  license  granted  to  nim  to 
trade  to  the  East.  243. 

Middleton,  Mr.,  agent  of  Hastings  hi  Dude, 
recaUed,  ii.  366. 
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Middleton.  Captain  Darld,  aent  in  oonunand 
of  tbe  Consmt  to  the  East ;  parchaaes  a 
cargo  of  clores,  L  344 ;  sent  out  again  in 
command  of  Uie  Expedition,  246 ;  hia  pro- 
ceeding. 247;  retunu  to  the  Bed  Sea,2S0; 
his  pillaging  procedure,  251. 

Militanr  tactics  of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  108. 

MiU'8  Britith  India,  quoted,  1.  5W ;  ii.  313. 

Mindcragee  Prahoo,  King  of  Ara.  iii.  123. 

Minerals  of  Imlia,  i.  7. 

Mines,  royal,  among  the  Hindoos,  iL  91. 

Minto,  Lord,  signifies  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol that  Sir  George  Barlow  is  suuersoded 
from  being  governor-general,  ii.  8l8 ;  inatle 
governor-general ;  his  antecedents,  820;  his 
dealings  urith  the  disturbances  in  Bundel- 
cund,  821 ;  his  relations  with  the  Peishwa, 
824 ;  Ills  relations  with  Holkv,  825 ;  his  re- 
lations with  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  826 ;  sends 
a  detachment  against  Gopal  Sing,  S27 ;  in- 
terferes with  Hariana,  82*J:  his  proceedings 
towards  the  Sikhs.  830;  his  interfeivnoc 
at  Dt'lhi,  832 ;  nnlitary  expeditions  under 
his  government,  846 ;  sends  an  expedition 
to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  846 ;  sends  an 
expedition  against  the  Dutch  settlements, 
848 ;  merits  of  his  administration,  850 ;  his 
encouragement  of  native  literature,  850; 
his  restrictions  on,  and  tTronnlcal  conduct 
t«>wards  missionaries,  851 ;  his  death,  852 ; 
his  censorship  of  tlie  press,  iii.  130;  mission 
of  Captain  Canning  to  Rangoon  during 
his  administration,  135 :  liis  endeavours  to 
repress  the  proceedings  of  Kyen-bran,  137. 

Mina  Akbar  Shah,  son  of  Shah  Alum,  ii. 
763. 

Mirza  Jany  Beg,  of  Scinde,  opposes  Aiiber, 
L136. 

Mbrza  Jehangir,  ii.  832. 

Mir39i  Khan.  ii.  136. 

Mirxa  Mundee,  infant  son  of  Surajali  Dow- 
lah's  brother,  murdered  by  Meerum,  i.  648; 

Mirza  Shurf-u-din  Hoossein,  one  of  the  re- 
tainers of.  attempts  to  asaaasinate  Akfjer, 
i.  127. 

Misals,  the  twelve,  of  the  Sikhs,  iU.  269. 

Missionaries  in  India,  Lord  Miuto's  incon- 
sistent and  injurious  proceedings  towards, 
ii.  850. 

Mitchell.  Colonel,  his  injudicious  dealings 
with  tne  mutineer  sepoys,  iii.  559. 

Moazzim,  son  of  Aunuigzebe,  i.  385. 

Moboriz  Khan,  governor  of  Hyderabad, 
defeated  by  Nizam-ul-Moolk,  i.  JM. 

Mocha.  Captain  Saris  sails  to,  1.  252. 

Modajee  Bhoiuda.    See  Ajta  Sahib. 

Modood,  King  of  Ghuaiee,  i.  55. 

Mofful  dynanty,  the.  in  India,  i.  105; 
Hawkins'  visit  to  the  court  of  tbe  Great,  at 
Delhi,  248 ;  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  embassy  to 
the  court  of  the  Great.  256 ;  empire,  south- 
ern limits  of.  304;  fleet  in  the  Bombay 
harbour,  327 ;  the  Company's  war  with  the, 
344 ;  caivture  of  six  Mogul  ships,  346 ;  un- 
settled state  of  the  empire  of,  384;  suc- 
cession to  the  Mogul  throne  disputed,  386; 
impending  dangiT  of  the  Mogul  empire. 401 . 

Moguls,  the,  their  irruptions  into  India,  L 
63,  69;  invaie  Mooltan.  70;  treacherous 
murder  of  those  in  Kelkobod's  army,  73; 
invarle  the  kingtlom  of  Delhi  and  are  re- 
pulsed, 75;  another  invasion  by.  under 
Ameer  Dawood,  78:  another  invasion 
under  Kootloogh  Khan,  79;  blockade 
Delhi.  82 ;  again  cross  the  Indus  and  are 
defeated,  84 ;  again  invade  India,  and  are 
bought  off,  88 ;  a  new  invasion  of,  under 
the  grandson  of  Tamerlane.  93;  Tamer- 
lane approaches  the  Indus,  94 ;  his  grand- 
son takes  Mooltan.  94 ;  Delhi  besieged  and 
sacked.  95;  capture  of  Meorut,  ana  return 
of  Tameriane.  96;  Khizr  Khan  acts  as 
dcputT  for  Tamerlane  at  Delhi,  97 ;  the 
Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  105;  reicn  and 
wars  of  Baher.  105  (nee  Baber) ;  Hooraa- 
yoon  succeeds  Baber ;  his  reign,  fortunes, 
aiul  death.  114 ;  rci^oi  and  actions  of  Akber. 
121  (see  Akbfi ) ;  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  281 ; 
reign  of  AiurungzeVte,  287  (aee  Aurungz€f>e) ; 
WOT  with  the  Mahrattas,  295 ;  defeated  by 
Na<lir  Shah,  3'J9. 

Moliamed  Toghlak.    See  A  l»/  Khan. 

Mohmi  Lai,  the  inoonsbeeof  Sir  Alexander 
Bmnes ;  warns  Sir  Alexander  of  a  hostile 
oonfetleracy  among  the  Afglum  chiefs.  Hi. 
391 ;  escaiKM  when  his  master  is  murdered, 
407 ;  Sir  William  Macnaghtcn's  proposals 
to  him  for  effecting  the  assassination  of 
the  leadiiifl  Afghan  chiefs,  407 ;  he  refiwcs 
the  rcwanl  to  the  munlerer  of  one  of  the 
Afghan  chiefs,  408;  Conolly  and  Bumes 
again  write  to  him  about  the  assassination 
prolect,  412 ;  treacherous  correspondence 
of  the  British  envoy  with  the  Ghlljies  and 
Kuznltia-Hhes  carried  on  through  him,  420. 
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Mohun  Loll,  at  tbe  battle  of  Plaatey,  L  680. 

Moira.  Lont  made  Governor-general  of 
India,  IL  823 ;  iiL  6 ;  the  plan  of  operations 
against  the  Ghooi^as  as  laid  down  by,  11 ; 
ratifies  a  treaty  with  the  Ghoorkas,  23: 
his  proposed  alliance  with  the  Nabobs  of 
Bliopanl  and  Sougor,  41;  bold  policy 
adopted  by  him  agamst  the  Pindareea,  52; 
bis  resolution  to  resume  the  alliaooe  po- 
licy, 57. 

Moiz-u-din  Behram.  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  i.  6^. 

Moluccas,  the,  the  English  attempt  to  trade 
with,  i.  242,  244 ;  the  conquest  of,  and  of 
Java,  by  the  l-Inglish,  iL  818. 

Mombas.  De  Gama  arrives  at,  i.  154. 

Monacjee,  his  treachery  towards  Chunda 
Sahib,  i.  478 :  defeats  the  Mahratta^  494 ; 
defeaU  tbe  French  at  Tanjorc,  602. 

Monastic  institutions  among  the  Hindoos, 
ii.  68. 

Monghir.  the  fort  of,  L  589. 

Monicliund,  governor  of  Calcutta,  refuses 
to  forward  to  Surajah  Dowlah  letters 
brought  for  him  by  Ciive,  L  551 ;  his  night 
attack  on  CUve.  562. 

Monir-ul-Mulk,  minister  of  the  Nizam.ii.  823. 

Monopolies,  of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and 

"    Florentines,  i.  146. 

Monopolies,  the  great  case  of,  L  358. 

Monopoly  of  salt,  lietel,  and  tobacco,  secured 
to  the  Company's  servants,  L  U96 ;  disap- 
proved by  the  directors.  697. 

Monotheism  of  the  Hindoo  creed,  ii.  20 ;  its 
defects,  21. 

Monro,  Colonel,  instructed  by  Sir  J.  Crad- 
dock  to  report  on  the  practicability  and 
best  means  of  abolishing  tent  ocmtracta,  iL 
838;  his  reiiort,  838;  proceedings  against 
him  in  consetiucnoe  of  his  report,  839;  ap- 
p^Js  for  protection  to  tbe  government, 

Monro.  Major  Hector,  tucoeeda  General 
Camac  as  commander-in-chief ;  his  firm- 
ness in  quellimr  a  mutiny,  L  679 :  his  vic- 
tory at  Buxar.  679 ;  o^itures  Pondicheny, 
iL  468;  his  blunder  inopposmg  Hyder.481; 
ratreats.  484 ;  conducts  the  siege  of  Kega- 
patam,  498 ;  his  opinion  of  tbe  Iraportanoe 
of  the  defeat  of  Dhoondia,  738;  in  the 
affair  of  Sholapoor.  iiL  93. 

Monro,  Sir  Thomas,  his  death,  UL  189. 

Mouson,  ColoneL  sent  out  as  a  member  of 
the  council  of  Bengal,  ii.  3(K> ;  his  private 
interview  with  Nunoomar,  372;  opposes 
Hastings  on  the  land  question.  411 ;  his 
sickness  and  death.  417. 

Monson,  the  Honourable  Colonel,  conducts 
the  assault  on  Aligfaur,  ii.  759 ;  hastens  to 
meet  Holkar.  776;  his  disastrous  retreat, 
777;  encounters  Holkar,  778;  his  disastrous 
retreat  continued,  779 ;  his  detainment  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  779 ;  heads  a  storm- 
ing party  against  Bhurtpoor,  791. 

Monson,  Major,  takes  Alumparva  and  Car- 
rical,  i.  631 :  supersedes  Colonel  Coote,  636 ; 
wounded.  tX ;  requests  Coote  to  resume 
tbe  oommxuid,  637. 

Monson,  Sir  William,  his  account  of  Captain 
Lancaster's  predatory  procedure.  L  240. 

Mnnsoons  in  India,  L  8;  their  causes  and 
influences,  9. 

Montgomery,  Mr.,  his  vigorous  measures  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  mutiny  amon^^e 
Ecimys  in  the  PunjaK  iii-  573 ;  nuule  cnief 
commissioner  in  Dude,  in  place  of  Sir 
James  Outram,  700. 

Montgomery  Martin's  Eastern  Jndta,qnoted. 

Montreflor.  Colonel,  Tippoo  attempts  to  de- 
stroy a  brifailo  under,  but  fails,  ii.  694; 
heafls  the  tUsaffection  at  Hyderabatl,  841. 

Monumental  inscriptions,  throwing  light  on 
Indian  history,  L  33. 

Moobarlk,  his  wicked  reign,  i.  86;  aasasBina- 
tion  of,  86. 

Moobarik,  son  of  Khizr  Khan,  succeeds  his 
father,  ii.  98. 

Moodajee  Bhonslo,  U.  404,  445. 

Moodkec,  the  battle  of.  ill.  48a 

Moolla  Reshid,  his  letter  to  Dost  Mahomed. 
iii.  303. 

Moobaj.  the  dewan  of  Mooltan,  iii.  505; 
resigns  his  dewanship,  506 ;  miutier  of  two 
British  officers  by  his  soldiers,  507 ;  openly 
rebels,  508 ;  crosses  the  Chenab,  509 ;  defeat 
of  his  troops  commanded  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  511 ;  defeated  at  Suddoosam.  513; 
fortifies  Mooltan,  515;  liesieged  in  Mool- 
tan, 516 ;  his  courage  fading,  he  surrenders, 
518. 

Mooltan,  inroiled  by  the  Moguls,  L  70 ;  be- 
sieged by  Peer  Mahomed  Jetutngir,  93; 
Mr.  At^ew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson 
murdered  at,  iii.  507;  decision  of  Lord 
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Mooltan,— 

Oough  to  moreao,  iiL  508;  pfcparatioos  for 

the  siege  of.  513 ;  description  of,  514 ;  the 

siege  and  capture  ot  516. 
Moona  Jann,  the  Padshah  Begum  strives  to 

make  him  sovereign  of  Oude,  ilL  964. 
Moonir-ul-Moolk.  xulniiiter  of  the  Nizam.  iiL 

12L 
Moonyim  Khan,  defeats  Dawood  Khan  lu 

Bengal  L  132. 
Moor,    Ciqttain,    appointed  by  Sir   Henry 

Wheeler  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation 

with  Nana  SahiU  iiL  596. 
Moor,  John,  a  ship  carpenter,  his  skill  and 

courage  at  the  siege  of  Devicotta.  L  438. 
Moor  Pnnkee,  L  654.  and  notr. 
Mooranf,  the  ptovinoe  of,  taken  posseaoioo 

of  ^Major  Latter,  iiL  19. 
Moorhouse,  Colonel  his  bravery  and  death 

at  Bangalore,  iL  597. 
Moorish  mtrigues  against  tbe  Portogveae  in 

Calicut,  L  165. 
Moorshad  Oooly  Khan,  governor  of  OriaRa. 

his  revolt  aaJnst  All  Yerdy  Khan,  L  523 ; 

his  defeat,  523. 
Mooea  Bagh,  the,  ci^itured  at  Lodmow,  iiL 

674. 
Mootv  TaBaow,  the  lake  of.  iL  €0i  and  mote, 
Moraba  Funavese.  iL  442. 
Moral  system  of  the  Hindoos ;  its  compara- 
tive fulness  and  accuracy.  iL  62 :  its  incul- 
cation of  internal  purity  and  the  paaeive 

virtues,  63. 
Morari  Row.  the  encounter  between,  and 

H^'der  Ali ;  singiilar  feat  of  his  tUteptmnt, 

11.367. 
MorehuU,  ii.  663,  and  mote. 
Morgan,  Captain,  U.  577. 
Momhigton.  the   Eari  of.    See    WdUaley 

(Afatvt(i«). 
Momy.  M..  his  despatch  to  Count  Walew^i 

on  the  right-of -asylum  question,  iiL  616. 
MoioBagonath.iii.903. 
Morrison.  Brigadier  general  in  command 

of  the  Aracan  force,  iii.  157 ;  proceeds  to. 

and  captures  Aracan,  163. 
Morrison,  Lieutenant,  and  lievtenant  Hun- 
ter, delivered  from  prison  on  the  capiuns 

of  Wusota,  iiL  91. 
Mostyn,  Mr.,  his  death,  ii.  448. 
Moulvie,  the,  of  Fyzabad.  at  Lucknow.  iiL 

674. 
Moulvie  of  Lucknow.  makes  a  dash  at  8bah- 

jchanpoor  and  plunders  it,  Six.  617. 
Mountain  ranges  of  India,  their  granitic  for- 

maticm,  i.  6. 
JfoM,  a  Hindoo  ofricaltural  initnunent.  ii. 

Mozambique,  De  Gama  arrives  at,  L  1S4. 

Muchee  Bhowun,  at  Lucknow,  ataodoncd 
and  Mown  up.  UL  6S7. 

Mugs,  the,  iiL  133,  137. 

Muir,  Colonel  17465. 

Mukhdoom,  his  retreat  through  tbe  pass  of 
Changama,  iL  929. 

Mulhar  Row.  UL  76. 

Mullik  Kafoor,  sent  to  conquer  the  Deoctn. 
1.  84;  his  treasonable  proceedings  ami 
cruelty,  85 ;  his  death,  86. 

Mullik  Mookudur,  his  darUag  exploit,  L  70. 

Mulloo  Yckbal  Khan,  strives  to  restoie 
Delhi  after  it  has  been  sacked  by  Tamer- 
lane, L  96. 

Mumoo  Khan,  paramour  of  the  ex-queen  of 
Oude,  Ui.  674. 

Muudisore,  captured  from  the  mutineer  se- 
poys, iU.  679. 

Mung-da,  Ui.  207. 

Mungul  Paiidy.  a  mutineer  sepoy,  liis  st- 
tempt  on  the  life  of  Lieutenant  Bau&h.  iU. 
560. 

Munguhrar,  Havelock  twice  retires  upon,  ill 
641. 

Munny  Begnm,  appointed  gxuudian  of  tbe 
Naliob  of  Bengal  ii.  311 :  the  case  of.  3<  9 ; 
wpointed  by  Hastings  to  the  managerrent 
of  the  household  of  Mahomed  Rcza  Khan. 
431 ;  her  appeal ;  carried.  431. 

Murail  son  of  Shsh  Jehan,  contests  the  suc- 
cession, i.  287. 

Murdan.  the  sepoy  mutineers  at;  their  defeat 
by  Colonel  Nlciiolson,  UL  576. 

Murray,  Colonel  various  references  to.  ii. 
755,  775,  796,  797;  iiL  95. 

Musaood.  becomes  successor  to  ftulUin 
Mahmood,  i.  53;  his  personal  quahties. 
54'  transactions  of  his  reisn.  and  lus  urv 
muaco  at  Ghuznee,  54;  defeated  by  tht- 
Scliuks  under  Toghnil  Beg,  54;  depose- 1 
and  murdered.  5& 

Musaood  II.,  ascends  the  throne  of  Ghnzner. 
i.  55. 

Muscat,  tbe  Company  proposes  the  occupa- 
tion of,  i.  310. 

Music,  Hindoo.  U.  139. 
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Miuiidia,  the  fort  of,  captured,  lii.  701. 

Mustafa  Beg,  the  aepoy  who  revealed  the 
plot  of  the  Vellore  mutineers,  ii.  816. 

Mustanha  Khan,  All  Verdy's  general, 
rebels  against  him,  i.  527. 

Mutiny,  Shaxton's.  in  Bombay,  i.  329. 

Mutiny,  Keigwiu's,  in  Bombay,  i.  332:  itfl 
alarming  progress  332;  investigation  and 
Huppression  of,  333. 

Mutiny  in  Vellore,  ii.  811 ;  suppreasion  nf, 
811;  punishment  of  the  mutinoers,  812; 
origin  of.  813;  real  causes  of.  814;  Christi- 
anity not  chargeable  with,  815;  took  the 
governor  by  surprise,  815 ;  general  alarm 
produced  by.  816. 

Bfiutiny  among  the  European  ofHcers  and 
men  at  Masulipatam.  ii.  842:  at  Heringapa- 
tam;  its  suppression,  844;  at  Hyderabad;  its 
suppression,  844. 

Mutuiy  among  the  Bengal  sepoys,  who  were 
to  be  sent  to  Ava,  iii.  157;  its  suppression, 
160;  true  causes  of,  161. 

Mutiny,  the  great  Sepoy,  in  Bengal ;  mutin- 
ous q>irit  of  the  Bengal  sopoys,  iii.  553- 
causee  of  the  mutinou.s  spirit  of  the  Bengal 
sepoys,  554;  the  mutiny  occurs  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  accidental  detlciencv  of 
European  troops  in  India,  555;  imprudent 
conduct  of  government.  555;  unusual  com- 
bination of  Mahometans  and  Uindtios  in 
this  muthi>-.556:  theEnfleld  rifle  intnxluoed 
among  the  Bengal  sepoys:  obieotions  to 
ii\fi  greased  car^dges,  557;  the  greased 
cartridges  employed  by  the  sepoys  as  a 
pretext  for  disobedience.  557 ;  mutinous 
spirit  excited  among  the  sepoys  through 
their  religious  prejudices,  558;  unavailing 
attempts  to  reason  them  out  of  their 
objections,  558;  overt  act  of  mutiny 
at  Berhampoor.  and  injudicious  means 
used  to  suppress  it,  559;  a  European 
regiment  brought  from  Rangoon  to  sup- 
pntjas  the  mutineers,  560 ;  another  act  of 
mutiny  at  Barrackpoor,  560  ;  dinband- 
mentof  the  mutinous  19th  native  infantry. 
561;  total  inadequacy  of  dishandment  as  a 
pvmishment  for  mutiny.  5<)2  ;  mutinous 
spirit  in  Oude  quelled  for  the  present  by 
Sir  Uemy  Lawrence,  563;  formidable  mu- 
tiny at  Meerut;  gross  carelessness  of  the 
authorities,  564;  proceedings  of  the  Meerut 
luutineem,  665;  incapacity  of  General 
Hewitt  to  deal  with  the  mutinv,  566; 
details  of  the  Meerut  muthiy.  566;  the 
mutineers  permitted  to  escape  from 
Meerut;  their  arrival  hi  Delhi.  567 :  the 
horriMe  atrocities  of  the  Meerut  mutineers 
in  Delhi,  567;  aU  the  native  troons  in  Delhi 
join  the  mutiny,  568:  attempt  of  the  mutin- 
eers to  get  poiuession  of  the  Delhi  maga- 
zine, 568;  heroic  defence  of  the  Delhi  maga- 
zine by  nine  British  soldiers;  their  courage 
displayed  in  Uowins  it  up.  569:  rebellion 
regularly  organized  ui  Delhi  by  the  mutin- 
eers, 570;  horrible  massacre  pen^etrated  in 
Delhi  by  the  mutineers,  571;  means  taken 
to  prevent  a  mutiny  in  the  Punjabi  572 ; 
blunder  committed  in  dealing  with  the 
mutiny  in  Ferozepoor,  573;  blundex  com- 
mitted at  UmbaUa  hi  deaUug  with  the 
mutiny,  574;  measures  taken  in  Peshawcr 
to  prevent  a  mutiny,  575;  outbreak  at 
Attock  and  Nowsliera;  the  mutineers  dis- 
armeil,  576;  the  mutineers  defeated  bv 
>richolson,  577  ;  muthiy  ui  the  Doab,  577; 
mutiny  at  Hurreana;  Nusseerabad,  Rohil- 
cund,  and  Bareilly,  678 ;  treachery  of  the 
aepoys ;  atrocities  at  Bareilly  and  Shahlc- 
banpoor.  579;  muthiy  at  ^eemuch,  580; 
mutiny  in  Jhansi^orrible  massacre,  581; 
mutiny  at  Agra,  582;  mutiny  at  Allaliabad. 
583;  mutiny  in  Benares^  584 :  mutiny  in 
f  )ude,  585;  rishig  in  Oude,  587;  defeat  of 
the  Outle  mutineers,  588;  rising  of  the 
Lucknow  mob,  588;  outbreak  atSeetapoor, 
589;  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  mutineers 
near  AurungaWf,  589;  prooeeilingsof  the 
mutineers  at  Fyzaliad,  5^:  massacre  perpe- 
trated at  Begmngunge,  590;  perilous  condi- 
tion of  Lucknow.  590  (see  Liickiu/tr);  mutiny 
at  Cawnpoor,  593  (see  CawHf>oor);  govern- 
ment measures  in  reference  to  the  mutiny, 
597;  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Delhi 
fn)m  the  mutineers,  599  (see  Dtihi)-  siege 
of  Delhi:  its  capture  from  the  mutineers, 
599;  the  British  besieged  by  the  mutineers 
in  Lucknow,  627:  Havelock's  victories  over 
the  mutineers,  632;  the  mutineers  liesiego 
Arrah  and'  are  defeated  by  Major  Vincent 
Eyre,  645;  Havelock  fights  his  way  throiuzh 
the  mutineers  Into  Lucknow,  649;  Sir  Cofin 
Campbell  advances  against  Lucknow,  and 
delivers  the  English  families  and  garrison. 
r>«)0,663;  the  mutlneersattack  Cawnpoor  and 
cu'ianger  General  Windham,  but  are  de- 
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Mutiny, - 
feated  by  Sir  CoUn  CampbeU.  Ui.  664;  Luck- 
now attacke«l  and  taken  from  the  mutin- 
eers, 670;  subsequent  operations  against 
the  mutineers;  674 ;  operations  against 
the  mutineers  at  A^inghur,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arrah,  and  in  Rohilound,  675: 
suppression  of  the  mutiny  in  Central 
I  n<  lia,  677 -  the  governor-general's  proclama- 
tion in  relation  to  the  mutineers,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough's  despatch  relating  to  the 
governor-general's  ])roclamation.  089:  pro- 
clamation of  her  majesty  in  relation  to  the 
mutinv;  itselTects,  H95;  SirColui  Campbell's 
(now  Lord  Clyde)  final  oiierations  against 
the  mutineers  in  Oude;  final  suppression  of 
the  mutiny.  698. 

Muttra,  plundered  by  Sultan  filahmood,  i. 
47. 

Muzzuffer  Jimg.  opposed  by  Nadir  Jung.  i. 
44«>;  is  cowed  ana  sunvnders.  448;  pro- 
claimed souliahdar  by  the  French,  453; 
confers  extensive  powers  on  Dupleix;  is 
BUhi.452. 

Biysore,  the.  Sovajeo's  expedition  into,  i.  300, 
trooM  arrive  from,  in  the  Caniatic  to  aid 
the  French,  633;  defeat  of  a  British  force 
in,  633;  the  troops  wliidi  arrive  from, 
desert,  635;  Uyder  All's  visit  to  the  capital 
of.  U.  221;  hivaded  by  the  Mahrattas.  234 ; 
grant  of,  to  the  Company  by  Nizam  AU, 
260;  entire  submission  of,  on  thedefeatand 
death  of  Tii)poo;  commissioners  sent  for 
the  regulation  of,  707:  the  partition  treaty 
of,  708:  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  to, 
709 ;  extent  of  the  restored  kingdom  of, 
711;  tenure  by  which  it  was  to  be  held.  711; 
proposed  ccMion  of  a  portion  of,  to  the 
Peisbwa,  712;  disturbanoes  in.  iii.  208;  the 
rajah  of,  converted  into  a  mere  pensioner, 
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Nadir  Shah,  the  rise  of.  and  invasion  of 
India  by.  i.  398;  defeats  the  Moguls  and 
sacks  Delhi.  399:  his  departure  from  Delhi, 
400;  his  death,  401. 

Nagaroote,  the  temple  of.  captured  by  Sultan 
Mahmood,  L  46. 

Nagas.  the.  or  fakirs,  ii.  t^S. 

Nagixx>r,  treaty  of  the  British  witli  the  rajah 
of.  Ui.  44:  Colonel  WaUcer  arrives  hi,  45; 
murder  of  the  Rajah  of;  Apa  Sahib  made 
raiah,  68;  state  of  the  British  at.  70; 
affairs  of,  89 ;  attempt  of  the  Peishwa  to 
reach,  frustrated,  90:  annexation  of,  to  the 
British  domhiions,  541. 

Naiituf^  the,  of  the  Bombay  grenadier  bat- 
talion, U.  595,  notf. 

Nah^  the.  disgusting  habits  of,  ii.  177;  single 
onler  of  suooessitm  among,  178;  true  char- 
acter of,  178;  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Hyder 
All,  242;  large  contributions  levied  from, 
by  Hyder,  2M. 

Nana  Furnavese,  a  Mahratta  minister, 
carries  off  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row,  u. 
358;  in  negotiation  with  General  Goddard. 
454:  other  references  to.  456,  4c:2,  466,  669. 
713,  740. 

Nana  Sahib,  who  he  was,  Ui.  587;  (Uvertsthe 
mutineers  from  their  purpose  of  going  to 
Delhi,  and  ti«kcn  them  into  his  own  service, 
594;  besieges  Cawnpoor,  594;  Sir  Henry 
Wheeler  capitulates  to,  596;  his  treachery 
towards  the  Europeans,  and  atrocities  per- 

Strated  on  them  by  him,  596:  encamps  at 
aharajpoor,  635 :  defeated  us  Havelock 
at  Maharajpoor,  635;  attacked  by  SirCoHn 
CampbeU  at  Bankee  ^hI  driven  through  a 
junsle.  701. 

Nanak.  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect.  IL  78; 
his  leading  t<'nets,  79. 

Napier,  General  Sir  Charles  James,  Lord 
FJlenborough's  instructions  to,  resi>ecting 
the  Ameers  of  Sciude,  iii.  462;  hLtt  report 
to  Lord  EUenWrough  resijecting  the 
Ameers,  462;  his  letter  to  the  Ameers,  463: 
his  expedition  against  Emaumghur,  465; 
advances  upon  Hyderabad.  466  :  decision  as 
to  the  choice  of  roaila  to  Hyderabad.  4(>7: 
his  victory  at  Meanee,  46T:  his  victory  at 
Dublia,  4<i9:  Ids  capture  of  Omerkote,  47o; 
struck  dt»wn  by  snu-strnke  alonic  with 
fc»rty- three  others.  472:  his  plan  of  a  hiU 
carapai^  in  Scinde,  500:  his  camel  corps, 
602 ;  his  account  of  the  inhaldtants  of 
Cutch  Gundava,  502;  his  hUl  campaign,  503; 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
528;  bis  misunderstanding  with  the  gover- 
nor-general, 529;    resigns  his  command. 


Napier^General,  ~ 
Ui.  629;   his  welcome  from  the  Duke  of 
WeUington  on  his  return  to  pjigland,  and 
death7529. 

Napier,  Brigadier,  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
under  Sh-  Cohn  CampbeU,  Ui.  672. 

Narrain  Row,  the  murder  of,  i.  256;  the 
widow  of,  carried  off  by  Nana  Furnavese, 
358 

Natdr-u-dhi,  Sultan  of  DeUU,  i.  66 ;  his  habits, 
67. 

Nasir-ud-Dowlah,  made  sovereign  of  Oude 
by  the  British  resident,  and  his  opponents 
put  down.  Ui.  263. 

Native  states  of  India,  i.  12. 

Naval  brigade,  Captam  Peels.  Ui.  667.  668. 

Navigation,  the  progress  of  the  art  of,  i.  49. 

Naylor.  Mr.,  his  imprisonment  by  Sir  Elijah 
Impe^,  U.  436. 

Nazir  Jung,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  i. 
446 ;  obtains  possession  of  Muzzuffer  Jung, 
447;  warned  by  Major  Lawrence,  448; 
aroused  from  his  stupor  when  too  late ;  is 
anxious  toquit  the  Camatic,  449 ;  Ids  death, 
451. 

Nuzir-ud-din,  Nabob  of  Oude.  iii.  213. 

Nearchus,  Alexander'&general,  his  voyage 
home  from  India,  i.  sT. 

Neemuch.  the  sepoy  mutiny  in.  Ui.  580. 

Negapatam.  the  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the 
British.  U.  498;  the  Madras  government 
causes  it  to  be  tlestroyed.  504. 

NeilL  Colonel,  seizes  the  engine-driver  and 
stoker  of  the  train  from  Calcutta  to  Ranee- 
gunge,  and  thus  detains  the  train  for  his 
soldiers,  iii.  626 :  saves  Beiuu-es  and  Alla- 
habad from  the  aeyHty  mutineers,  627; 
sends  troops  to  the  relief  of  Cawnpoor,  632: 
killed  at  Lucknow,  654. 

Nepaul,  Khosrow  MuUik  despatched  against, 
1.  89;  its  geoeraphical  position.  UL  6;  it« 
original  condition  ana  inhabitants,  7; 
Ghoorka  ascendency  in.  8;  British  inter- 
course with,  8 ;  Ghoorka  encroachments 
on,  9 ;  the  sepoy  mutineers  driven  into  the 
marshes  of,  701. 

Neravun  Punt,  iU.  68. 

Nesbitt^  Colonel,  his  bravery  at  the  storm- 
ing of  SavandrooK,  U.  609. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  his  disclaimer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Count  Simonich  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  UL  305;  his  despatch  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  London.  308. 

Srrayets,  the,  U.  282.  note. 

NewBz  Khan.  Ui.  373. 

Newfoundland,  discovered  by  the  Cabots,  i. 
196. 

Nicholson,  Brigadier,  made  commander  of 
the  Punjab  moveable  column,  Ui.  611 ;  his 
arrival  at  Delhi,  615 ;  sent  in  pursuit  of  a 
rebel  force,  which  he  defeats,  617 :   mor- 

•  taUy  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Delhi,  620; 
his  death,  625. 

NicoUs,  General  Jasper.  Ui.  184. 

NicoUs,  Colonel,  iii.  20. 

Nixon,  Captain,  a  British  detachment  under, 
annihilated.  U.  276;  at  Tanjore,  498;  atNar 
gore,  498. 

Niyaya  school  of  philosophy,  the,  iL  116: 
Gotama's  logic  proof,  syllogism,  116;  Ca- 
nade ;  his  atomic  theory  and  physics,  117. 

Nizam,  the.  his  incursions  into  the  Camatic, 
iL  315;  treaty  of  the  Company  with,  216: 
professed  aUy  of  the  Company  against 
Hyder  All ;  his  treacherous  conduct,  249 : 
openly  leagues  vrith  Hyder  AU,  251 ;  num- 
ber of  the  combined  forees,  251 ;  his  impa- 
tience precipitates  a  battle.  254 ;  his  coi»-ar- 
dice  and  flight,  366;  public  recondliation 
with  Hyder,  256 ;  parting  between  him  ami 
Hyder,  359;  negotiations  with  Colonel 
Smith,  260 ;  new  treaty  between  him  and 
the  Company.  260 ;  grant  of  Mysore  to  the 
Company  by.  260;  misunderstanding  of 
the  Madras  government  with,  470;  his 
French  troops,  47U:  deeply  offended  with  the 
Madras  council,  471 ;  his  separate  treaty 
with  Tippoo  and  Lord  ComwalUs,  580; 
Lonl  ComwaUts  revives  an  old  trcatv  with, 
givUig  it  the  effect  of  a  new,  581 ;  league 
of  the  Britisti  with,  agahist  Tippoo,  685 : 
character  of  his  troops,  599 ;  lavs  siege  to 
(kiorumconda,  610 ;  relations  or,  i»ith  the 
Mahrattas,  657;  obliged  to  make  large 
conoessions  to  the  Mahrattas,  683 ;  Lonl 
Momington's  negotiations  with,  684 ;  anew 
treaty  with,  685 ;  flags  of  the  French  bri- 
gade in  the  service  of,  685:  compelled  to 
dismiss  his  French  troops,  686 ;  cession  of 
a  portion  of  Mysore  territory  to,  709 ;  Bri- 
tish reflations  with.  739. 822 ;  unsatisfactory 
character  of  his  administration.  823 ;  state 
of  his  domhdons,  UL  28 ;  British  rehitions 
with,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  120;  influence  of 
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Nixam.  tbe,- 
Ohandoo  Lai  in  his  ooort,  iU.  121  •  Britiah 
leltttions  with,  on  the  aooeasion  of  Naxim- 
nd-DowIah.  216:  transacUons  of  WiUiam 
Fifthner  ft  Co.  with  the  govenuntmt  of.  216. 

Nizam  Khan.    Soe  Sikundur. 

Niaun-u-din,  his  treacheroofl  designs  against 
his  sorerelgn,  i.  72;  his  masBacre  of  the 
Mogul  mercenaries  in  Keikobad's  army, 
73. 

Nizam-ul-Moolk.  In  the  Deocan,  I.  390,  392; 
made  Tizier,  393 ;  oonnires  at  the  MiAratta 
inounions  into  Malwah  and  Oujerat,394 ; 
endeavoorB  to  arrest  the  proness  of  Baiee 
Rao,  397:  arrival  in  the  l)eocao.  &; 
arrangements  of,  in  the  Camatic,  434 ;  the 
succession  to,  disputed,  443. 

Nizamut.  theTlL  431. 

Nonehal  Sing,  ilL  486. 

Non-interferenoe  poUcy,  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  it,  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  Company.  iiL  31 

Nonsuit  cases,  among  the  Hindoos,  ii.  93. 

Norfoixl,  Captain,  kifled  at  Deeg.  ii.  783. 

North-east  passage,  the,  attempts  to  diacorer, 
L203. 

North-west  passage^  the,  attempts  of  the 
Portuguese  to  disoorer.  i.  197 ;  British  ex- 
pedition to  difloover,  198 ;  Bobert  Thome's 
Tiew  as  to,  199 ;  Sir  Henrf  Willoughby's 
expedition  to  disoorer,  200jbopele8sne88 
of  the  attempt  to  discover,  902. 

Norton,  Captam,  his  operationB  against  the 
Burmese,  iii  147. 

Nott,  General,  his  dissatisfaction  at  a  Junior 
being  placed  over  him,  iii.  354:  takes 
measures  for  the  suppre«Bion  of  the  Ghil- 
jies.  369;  appointed  by  Sir  WiUoughhy 
Cotton  to  tranquillize  the  Ohiljie  country, 
369 ;  his  account  of  the  atrocious  govern- 
ment of  Prince  Timour,  heirappaient  of 


Shah  ShuJ^  370 ;  his  suppresirion  of  the 

pressions  exercised  by  Shah  Shujah's 

rials,  371 ;  his  conduct  towards  Shah 

'  Ys  officiate  approved  by  Sir  Wil- 

V  Cotton,  372 ;  nis  conduct  towards 

huJah's  officiate  condranned  by  Sir 

William  M acnaghten  and  the  governor- 
general,  372 :  deprecates  the  withdrawal  of 
any  part  of  the  garrison  of  Candahar,  375; 
on  the  injudicious  mode  of  supprrasing 
outbreaks  in  Af  ghantetan,  375 ;  appUed  to, 
but  unable  to  send  aid  to  Cabool,  399 ;  at 
Candahar.  438;  defeats  the  Afghans  at 
Candahar,  438;  refuses  to  obey  General 
Elphinstone's  order  to  deliver  up  Candahar 
to  the  Afghans,  439 ;  puts  Candahar  in  a 
state  of  defence,  440 ;  orders  General  Eng- 
land to  advance  throu^  the  Kojuk  Pass, 
445 ;  hte  irritation  at  the  command  to  re- 
tire from  Candahar,  446 ;  the  order  sent 
him  to  retire  rirtually  withdrawn,  448; 
the  responsibility  of  not  retiring  thrown 
on  him,  449 ;  his  mardi  from  Candahar  to 
Ghnznee.  and  first  encounter  with  the 
enemy.  450 ;  defeats  the  Afghans,  451 ;  re- 
captures Ghuznee  from  the  Afglums,  451 ; 
hu  victory  at  Maldan.  462. 

Nowshera,  a  sepoy  mutiny  at.  iii.  576. 

Nuazish  Mahomed,  hte  dissatisfaction  at  Um 
possessed  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  L 
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Nueva,  De,  sent  in  command  of  the  third 
Portuguese  expedition  to  India,  i.  171. 

NttfToosk  Pass,  the,  Major  CUbbom's  disaster 
at.  iiL  374. 

NuJeet-nd-Dowlah,  a  Rohilla  chief,  ii.  296. 

Nujufghur,  defeat  of  the  rebel  sepoys  at,  IiL 

NuJum-ud-Dowlah.  appointed  suooessor  to 
Meer  Jaffler,  L  682. 

Nunoomar,  governor  of  Hoofl^y,  i.  661 ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  dewan,  11.  310 ;  hte 
antecedents,  310;  his  son  made  dewan. 
311'  hte  duplicity,  318;  becomes  accuser 
of  Hastings.  370;  hte  private  interriew 
with  Colonel  Monson.  and  appearance  be- 
fore the  council.  370;  apparent  ground- 
lessness of  his  charge  against  Hastings,  373; 
te  charged  wiUi  conspiracy,  373  ■  the  major- 
ity of  the  counoQ  take  piut  with  him,  375 ; 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  forge^^  376;  ap- 
plication in  favour  of,  and  Sir  Elijah  Im- 
pels reply,  377 ;  the  process  asainst,  super- 
seded, and  renewed.  378;  the  question, 
Washe  legally  tried?  379;  bis  trial,  383; 
hte  execution,  334. 

Nundldroog,  captured  by  the  Britteh,  ii.  607. 

NunJerai,  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by.  IL 
221;  hte  embarrassments.  223;  intrigue  at 
the  palace  between  Hyder  All  and  Kimdee 
Row  to  oust.  225 ;  Hyder  All's  visit  to,  231; 
entramted  by  Hyder  All,  250. 

Nur  Jehiui.  wife  of  Jehangir.  L  281 ;  seeks 
to  ratee  Sbehriar  to  the  throne,  282. 
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I  Nuring  Phuring.    S»e  Prince  otf  Suntrt 
N  urunjee,  an  intriguing  woman  in  the  court 

ofGwalior,  iii.  475. 
Nusaeer  Khan,  placed  by  insursenta  on  the 

throne  of  hte  father  Mehrab  Khan,  iii.  373; 

refuses  the  terms  offered  him  by  General 

Nott.  376 ;  defeated  at  Dadur,  377. 
Nusaeer-u-din,  of  Dude,  ill.  544. 
Nussoerataad.  the  sepoy  mutiny  in.  iiL  578; 

besieged  W  the  rebds,  but  relieved  by 

Brigadier  StuarL  679. 
Nuzur  Mahomed,  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  iiL  41 
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Oath,  the,  among  the  Hmdoos,  IL  96. 
Obliration,  the  force  of,  among  the  Hindoos, 

Ochteriony,  Colonel,  sent  against  Runjeet 
Sing,  iL  831 ;  hte  operations  against  the 
Ghoorkas,  iiL  14 ;  hte  attack  on  and  repulse 
at  Fort  lUunghur,  14 ;  captures  Ramghur, 
16;  hte  success  aipainst  the  Ghoorkas,  21 ; 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  again  takes 
the  field  against  the  Ghoorkas,  as  Sir 
Barid  Ochteriony,  23;  hte  successful  ad- 
vance by  a  different  pass  from  the  aiitici- 
Ukted,  34 ;  further  successes  of,  against  the 
Ghoorkas.  26 ;  hte  death,  and  pubUc  expres- 
sion of  esteem  for,  180. 

Odeypoor,  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  rajah  of.  iU.  54;  British  reUUons 
with,  224. 

Oghloo  Khan,  son  of  Ghenghte  Khan,  enters 
Tielal-u-din's  senrioe,  L  76. 

Ogul  Sing,  his  rebellion  suppressetL  L  648. 

OMham,  Colonel,  ii.  589. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah.  Nabob  of  the  Camatic, 
charged  with  treacherously  corresponding 
withTippoo,  ii.  717. 

Omerkote,  the  capture  of.  by  the  British,  iii. 
470. 

Omichund,  various  notices  of,  1. 566, 558, 561 : 
his  strong  testimony  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  English,  562 ;  statement  of  hte  case  in 
relation  to  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the  oon- 
spixacy  to  dethrone  him,  S83;  deoeption 
practised  on,  by  Clive,  584;  fearful  effects 
of  the  deception  practised  on.  584 ;  futile 
attempts  to  Justify  the  deception  practised 

Odao,  Havelock's  rictory  over  the  mutineers 
atilL640. 

Ooch,  the  town  of.  captured  by  8hahab-u- 
din,  L  57;  besieged  by  Peer  Mahomed 
Jehaogtr,  98. 

Oojein,  Holkar's  viotoxy  over  Scindia  at.  iL 
741 

Oosman  Khan.Shah  Shujah's  minist«r.  urges 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  to  escape  from  the 
conspirators  at  CabooL  ilL  393. 

Ootacamubd,  the  council  held  at,  ill.  246. 

Opium,  the  culture  of,  in  India,  ii.  162;  re- 
venue derived  from,  iii.  197;  miode  of  levy- 
ing the  revenue  from,  19T ;  objections  to 
the  mode  of  levying  rerenue  from,  196; 
final  arrangement  respecting  the  revenue 
f^om,  198. 

Orissa.  revolt  of  the  goTemor  of.  against  Ali 
Verqsr,  L  623;  Sred  Ahmed  made  governor 
of,  584 ;  General  Wellesley's  operations  in, 
iL  756. 

Orlich.  Von,  hte  Travtit  in  India,  quoted, 
iL  139. 166. 

Orrae's  MiUtary  TransacticnB,  quoted,  L  541 
653,  569.  663.  641. 

Ormuz,  attacked  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque, 
i.  179;  captured  by  Albuquerque,  185. 

Orr,  Captain  Patridc,  quoted  as  to  the  mas- 
sacre in  Aurungabad,  iiL  589;  blown  into 
the  air,  but  not  hurt,  651. 

Orr.  Major,  iii.  678. 

Orthodox  and  heterodox,  dirision  of  Hindoo 
votaries  into,  11.  67. 

Orton,  Captain,  hte  strange  conduct;  a  breach 
of  a  parole  of  honour  ivtoliated  on  him  by 
Hyder  AIL  iL  277. 

Ottah,  the,  iii  .352,  nnte. 

Ottde,  relations  of  the  nabob  of,  with  the 
R^ihillas,  ii.  321;  Mr.  HastiniKs'  compact 
with  the  nabob  of.  322 ;  dengns  of  the 
nabob  of,  against  the  RohlDas,  325 ;  pro- 
posids  of  the  nabob  of,  to  the  Bengal  gov- 
ernment, 326;  the  state  of,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Afioff-ul-DowIah  to  the  nabob- 
ship,  386;  internal  disturbances  in,  387; 
iqutlny  in  the  camp  of  the  nabob  of,  388 ; 
deadly  strife  among  the  ministers  of  the 
nabob  of,  388 ;  interference  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  in  the  affairs  of,  389 ;  shame- 


OUDE 

Oudc,— 
fill  treatmentof  tiie  begums  of,  iL541:  Has- 
tings accepts  a  present  from  the  nabob  of. 
546 ;  state  of  attain  In,  670 ;  the  indepemi- 
enoe  of,  extinguished  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  Sadat  Ali.  672 ;  state  of  affairs 
ln,dnringtiie  govemsorhip  of  Lord  Mora- 
ington,  7i23;  pretended  wish  of  the  nabob 
of,toabdiciUeJ23;nrooeedingsinxelatioQto 
the  wish  of  the  nabob  of,  734 ;  the  nabob  of. 
retracts  hte  wish.  725;  detenninatioo  of  the 
govemorgeneral  respectins,  725;  zemon- 
stranoes  of  the  nabob  of.  726;  the  governor- 
general  treats  hte  xemonstranoe  as  in- 
formal insult,  727 ;  two  ooursea  sabmitted 
to  the  nabob  of,  by  the  goygraat-geaenX 
728;  the  answer  of  tiie  nabob  ofjo  the  go- 
Tcmor^general's  pn>poeitiona»  728;  the  go- 
venior-general's  peremptory  orders  reepcc 
ting  hte  Bubmisnon,  729;  mission  of  the 
gOTemor-seneral's  brother  to  Locknow, 
the  capital  of,  729:  the  submission  of  the 
nabob  of;  one  half  of  the  territories  of, 
passes  over  to  the  Company,  730 ;  a  dia- 
gxaoeful  proposal  made  bf  the  nabob  of. 
to  the  govemor-geoeral  indignamthr  r^ 
jected,  731 ;  British  relations  with,  m.  118 ; 
the  nabob  of,  complains  of  being  under 
undne  oontrol,  119 :  the  ubob  of,  tmames 
the  title  of  kins.  130 ;  the  mlagOTemment 
of,  120 :  alleged  srievanoes  of  the  king  of. 
188;  relations  of  the  British  goremmeit 
with,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
William  Bentinck,  213;  the  suooe»ioD  dis- 
puted in,  263;  proceedings  of  the  British 
resident  in,  to  secnxe  Um  soooeasion  to 
Nasiriid-Dowlah,  263*  riolent  oonnta-- 
prooeedings  of  the  Padshah  Begum.264;  in- 
BUire<^ion  in  the  palace  of  tiie  king  of,  snp- 
pressed,  265;  different  claimanta  to  the 
Uttone  of,  266;  aanexation  of,  to  British 
territory,  542;  early  relations  with.  643; 
the  nabob  of,  assumes  the  title  of  king,  513; 
succession  of  debaudied  princes  in,  544 : 
condition  of,  544 ;  incieaaing  degeneracy  of 
natiTeadministratkm  in.  545;  the  govenaor- 
general  makes  atonr  of  innectioctiuough. 
546;  determhiation  of  the  British  to  annex. 
547;  justice  of  Ute  annezation  ot  ques- 
tioned, 547 ;  views  of  suoceesive  governor- 
generate  as  to  the  annexation  of.  548;  curi- 
ous Jesuitical  reasoning  to  justifir  the  an- 
nexation of,  519;  summarv  zepndiBtion  of 
a  formal  treaty  with.  548;  Lora  DaBumsie's 
proclamation  remiectittg  the  annexation 
ot  animadvertedupon,  650:  mutinous 
spirit  in.  562;  the  mutmons  rajrit  in.qaeUed 
for  the  time  by  Sir  Henry  Lawienoe,  563; 
the  mutiny  breaks  out  again  in,  585:  ze- 
qieetiTe  positions  of  the  native  and  "Bato- 
pean  troops  in,  586;  position  of  Sir  Hu|^ 
Wheeler  in  Cawnpoor,  686;  rising  of  the? 
sepoys  in,  687 :  defeat  of  the  mutineers  of. 
by  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoe,  587 ;  the  rishag  in 
Luoknow,  the  capital  of,  S86 ;  ontbreak  at 
the  sqwys  at  Seetnioor,  in,  689 ;  atrocioos 
massacre  near  Anmngabad,  in.  588;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mutineers  in  f^pzabaid*  in. 
590  :maflacre  perpetrated  at  Begnrngimge 
by  the  mutineers,  990;  perilous  oondition 
of  Lucknow,  SOO;  tiie  res^dencar  of  Luc^- 
now  fortified  and  proviaiQned.  S91;  Sir 
Henry  Lawrenoe  marches  against  the  mu- 
tineers at  Chlnhut,  with  disastrous  reeolta, 
601 ;  blockade  of  the  residency  of  LocbMw, 
693 ;  mutiny  at  Cawnpoor.  593 ;  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler's  entrenchment  at  Cawnpoor.  &i. 
attack  of  Nana  Sahib  on  Sir  Hugh  Wheel- 
er's entrenchment  at  Cawnpoor ;  Sir  Hugii 
applies  to  Luoknow  fbr  aid.  594 ;  si^ge  of 
Cawnpoor  by  Nana  Sahib,  S66 ;  bonon  of 
the  siege  of  Cawnpoor,  595;  capttnlation 
of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler:  treacdiery  of  thi>  . 
rebels.  696 ;  atrocities  of  Nana  Sahib:  the 
Cawnpoor  massacre,  697 ;  state  ai  affairs 
in  Lucknow,  627 ;  position  of  the  British 
at  Loc^ow,  628 ;  description  of  the  resitl- 
den<7  and  fortifications  of  Ln<^now.  G89; 
difficulties  and  dangers  experienced  by 
Havelock  in  advancing  intck  C39 :  Hare- 
lodi's  first  encounter  with  the  mntineen 
of,  640 ;  Havelock's  campaign  in,  and  ail- 
vance  on  Lucknow,  640  (see  Havebick  and 
Lvckno^ ;  Havelock  fcnroes  hte  way  into 
Lucknow.  655 ;  Hardock  blodcaded  in 
Lucknow,667;  Sir  Colin  Campbell  adranoc^ 
on  Lucknow  and  delivers  the  women,  chil- 
dreiL  andsarrison,  658:  Oawnpoor  attacked 
ly  the  rebels,  but  relieved  by  Sir  Cohn 
dampbell,  664;  Shr  Colin  Campb^  ad- 
vances a  second  time  on  Luoknow.  and 
captures  it,  669;  Sir  Colin  Campbell  hav- 
ing intrusted  Lucknow  to  the  command 
of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  proceeds  to  clear  other 
parts  of  Oudeof  therebela  G75;  SirHexHy 


OUTRAM 


Oude,— 


Lugaid  inii  to  Aziinshar  against  the  re- 
bels, iii.  675;  a  oolumn  sent  under  General 
Walpcda  to   dear  the  ooontiy  towards 


b.  676 ;  Lonl  Caoninc's  Oude  procla- 
mation. 689:  Lord  EUenborougb's  deqiatch 
respecting  Lord  Canning's  proclaBUttion, 
691 :  the  pacification  of  Oude.  696 ;  the  fort 
of  the  Rajah  of  Amethie  dismantled,  698 ; 
the  fort  of  Shuukerpoor  attacked  bjr  the 
British  and  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  699 : 
pursuit  of  Bene  Modhoo,  700 :  final  defeat 
of  Nana  Sahib  and  his  brother.  701 ;  the 
rebels  driven  out  of  Oude  into  the  marshes 
of  NepauL  702. 

Ontram,  Captain,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  iii.  362;  heads  an  expedition 
against  the  Ghiliies,  369. 

Outram,  Colonel  Uir  James,  the  governor 
general's  instructions  to,  respectuig  Oude. 
iiL  548;  on  his  arrival  in  India  f  rom  Penht. 
he  is  ^nx>inted  to  the  command  of  the  Dinii- 
poor  and  Cawnpoor  divisions,  and  thus 
supersedes  Havelock.  647 ;  reaches  Dhia- 
poor,  618;  senerously  waives  his  ri|dit  in 
favour  of  Havelock,  648 ;  enters  the  Luck- 
now  reoklency  with  Havelock,  655 ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  offensive  operations  of 
besiegers  and  besieged,  667;  left  hj  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  at  the  Aiumbagfa,  while 
he  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  Uenend  Wind- 
liam  at  Cawnpoor,  664 ;  his  attack  on  the 
Kaiser  Bagh.  671:  his  attack  on  the  Moosa 
Bagh,674;  induoes  Lord  Canning  to  modify 
his  proclamation  on  the  fall  of  Lucknow, 

.  6£M ;  called  to  a  seat  in  the  govenKNr-gene- 
ral's  council,  700. 

OTerland  ioumey  to  the  East,  the,  L  151. 

Owen,  Colonel,  repels  an  attack  of  Hyder 
Ali.  iL  4J6. 
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Facheco.  Doarte,  his  heroism  and  melan- 
choly fMe,  I  173. 

Padshah  Bcfum  of  Oude,  the.  her  proceed- 
ings, iii  363 ;  sent  prisoner  to  Cawnpoor, 

Paget,  Sir  Edward,  commander-in-chief, 
petition  of  the  Bengal  mutineers  to,  iii. 
158;  his  reply  to  the  mutineers,  160;  he 
suppresses  the  mutiny,  160;  Us  eTklenoe 
respecting  the  mutiny,  161. 

Pagodas,  the  seven,  U7l46. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  among  the  Hindoos, 
iL140. 

Palace  of  Delhi,  iii.  605. 

Palghautcherry,  Colonel  Humbentone's  at- 
tempt to  ca^ure.  ii.  506. 

Palibotbra,orP»taliputra,  the  capital  of  King 
Sandraoottus,  L  33. 

Palmer,  Colonel,  at  Ghuznee,  iii.  437. 

Pahner  A  Co.,  William,  relations  of,  with 
Chandoo  Lai.  iii.  121 ;  question  of  the  le- 
gaUtv  of  the  loans  of,  to  the  Nizam,  122 : 
dealings  of,  with  Chandoo  Lai  sanctioned 
by  the  governor-general,  122 ;  dealings  of, 
dIsMq;>roved  by  the  directors,  123;  the 
bwokruptoy  of,  130 ;  further  account  of  the 
transactions  of.  216 ;  legal  proceedixigs  of 
ereditors  of.  217 ;  opposing  views  of  the 
directors  and  Boanl  of  Control  217 ;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bocrd  of  Control  in  regard 
to,  218 ;  writ  of  mandamuM  issued  against 
the  directors,  219. 

Palmerston.  Lord,  instructs  the  British  am- 
boaoador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  the  doings  of  Russian 
agents  at  the  court  of  Perda,  UL  305;  his 
note  to  be  presented  to  Count  Nesselrode, 
306 ;  his  bill  for  the  better  government  of 
India,  685;  his  bill  frustrated  by  the  right- 
of  asylum  question,  which  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  ministry,  68J. 

Pahns  of  India.  L  10. 

Palmyra,  in  the  great  highway  to  India,  L 
35 ;  the  ruins  of,  38. 

Paniput.  Akber's  victory  at.  i.  122 :  the  batUe 
of,  between  the  Doorances  and  the  Blah- 
rattas,406. 

Parker,  Colonel,  the  eccentric  proceedings 
of,  hi  Oude,  ii.  389. 

Pareuram  Thapa,  iii.  18. 

Parvati,  the  consort  of  Siva.  ii.  33. 

Patiala,  the.  feud  between  the  rajah  of.  and 
his  wife ;  RunJeet  Sing  called  in  by  the 
latter,  iL  830;  fidelity  of  the  maharajah  of. 
to  the  British  government  at  the  time  of 
the  sepoy  mutimr.  iii.  610. 
Patzia,  a  factory  of  the  Company's  at,  seized. 
L  342. 
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Paton,  Captain,  exposed  to  danger  in  an 
insurrection  in  the  palace  of  Oude,  Iii. 
361 

Paton,  Major,  his  suooea  against  the  Ghoor- 
kas,  iU.  90. 

Patronage,  the  provisfon  respecting,  in  the 
new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
iiL  5. 

Pattinson,  Lieutenant  Thomas,  his  distin- 
guished bravery.  Ui-  85 ;  description  of.  86. 

Peacock,  the  Jewelled,  from  Tippoo's  golden 
throne,  ii.  705. 

Pearoe,  Major.  iL  813. 

Pechell.  Mr.,  magistrate  of  Chittagonff;  the 
letter  he  received  from  the  Rajah  of  Ram- 
ree.  iii.  137 ;  his  reply.  138. 

Pedron,  M.,  the  fort  of  Alighur  taken  from, 
ii.  769. 

Peel  Captahi.  andhU  naval  brigade,  iii.  657; 
his  bravery  in  the  attack  on  the  Shah  Nu 
jeef,  661;  his  attack  on  the  mess-house.  662; 
his  attack  on  the  Kaiser  Bagh.  663;  won- 
derful skill  of  his  brigade  in  moving  large 
guns.  668 :  his  death  at  Lucknow,  6/4. 

Pe^  Shr  Robert,  moves  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Compauy,  iU.  230. 

Peer  Mahomed,  iii.  371. 

Peer  Mahomed  Jehaugir.  grandson  of  Ta- 
merlane, invades  India  and  lays  siege  to 
Ooch,L93. 

Pegu,  the  capture  of,  by  the  British,  iii.  536; 
assaulted  Inr  the  Burmese  and  successfully 
defended,  63&;  annexation  of  the  province 
of,  to  the  British  dominions,  537. 

Peishwa.  the,  L  396  (see  Bojee  Rote) ;  Ragon- 
ath  Row,  ii.  366 ;  Narraiu  Row  murderetl 
357 ;  a  new  claimant  of  the  office,  358 ;  dis- 
sensions caused  at  Poonah  by  the  choice 
of  a,  669:  flight  of  the.  from  Poonah.  745; 
re-esteblishment  of  theu  by  the  British, 
747 ;  futUe  negotiations  between  the  min- 
ister of  the  Guioowar  and  the  Peishwa.  iii. 
37;  his  favourite  murders  Gungadhur 
Sastree,  38 ;  is  compelled  to  deliver  up  the 
murderer.  40. 

Penny.  Brigadier,  at  Gujerat.  Ui.  SS6. 

Pennycuick,  Brigudier.  killed  at  Cliilllan- 
waUa,iiL533. 

Periapatam.  ii.  611. 

Permaooil,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  and  the 
French,  iL  603. 

Perron,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  senrioe  of  the 
Nizam,  il  685, 687;  m  the  service  of  Sdndia; 
he  is  defeated  by  OeneralI«ke  at  Coel.  796; 
he  resigns  Scindia's  service,  760. 

Persia.  deaUngs  of  the  East  India  Oompany 
with,  i.  358;  singular  remonstrance  with 
the  king  of.  337:  the  political  state  ot  hi 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  397;  Lord 
Momington  sends  a  mission  to,  iL  733; 
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treaty  iHth,  iii.  284;  ascendency  of  Ruasi 
influence  at  the  court  of,  294;  designsof, 
Hen^  295;  an  ambassador  from,  arrives  at 
Candahar.  300 ;  British  objections  to  an 
alliance  of.  with  Afghanistan,  300;  sends 
an  expedition  against  Herat.  317;  siege  of 
Herat  by,  317  (see  Hnul). 

Persian  empire,  India  once  a  satrapy  of,  L 
23. 

Persian  Gulf,  the  route  by.  to  India,  i.  145; 
Albuquerque's  expedition  to,  178;  ttie  Com- 
pany's trade  in,  SX;  the  British  expedition 
toriii.324. 

Persiana,  the,  averse  to  maritime  enterprise, 
i.  37 ;  their  erroneous  notions  respecting 
the  Caspian  Sea,  37;  submission  of,  to  the 
Portugu^  when  the  latter  attacked 
Ormuz.  179. 

PerUb  Sing,  lUvjah  of  Sattarah,  iU.  92. 

Peshawer.  the  acquisition  of.  by  Runjeet 
Sing,  iii.  279. 392;  Dost  Mahomed's  attempt 
to  recover,  292;  Dost  Mahomed's  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Bumeson  the  subject  of, 
299;  state  of  affairs  in  the  valley  of.  at  the 
time  of  the  great  sepoy  mutiny,  575. 

Peveron  de  Morlay.  French  envoy  at  Manga- 
lore,  U.  519. 

Philosophers,  resemblance  between  the 
Hindoo  and  Greek,  U.  121. 

Philosophy,  the,  of  the  Hindoos,  U.  113;  chief 
subjects  of,  114;  the  VedanU  school  of.  114; 
the  Niyaya  school  of,  116:  the  Sankhya 
school  of.  118;  the  atheistic  and  theistic 
schools  df,  120  ;  the  Yo^s,  120. 

Phoenicians,  the.  L  24. 

Piokeragill,  Lieutenant,  Ui.  19. 

IMgot.  Mr.,  sent  to  reUeve  Verdachelum,  L 
ti9;  aa  governor  of  Madras,  various  notices 
of.  648.  551.  563.  566;  aaLord  Pigot,  ap- 
pointed agidn  governor  of  Madraa,  U.  390; 
prepares  to  restore  the  RaJah  of  Tanjore. 
391;  restores  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  392;  vio- 
lent dissension  between  him  and  the  inajo- 
rity  of  the  councU  of  Bfadras,394;  is  arrested 
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Plgot.  Mr.,— 
by  command  of  the  majority  of  the  ooancU, 
iL  386;  appUcation  for  his  release  resisted. 
386;  dies  while  under  arrest,  397. 

Pindarees,  the,  a  plundering  nation,  iU.  45: 
their  plundering  expeditions,  46 ;  horrid 
tortures  inflicted  by  them  on  persons  sus- 
pected of  oonceaUng  property,  47;  leaders 
of,  47 :  their  incursions  into  British  terri- 
tories, 60;  their  devastations.  51;  encour- 
aged by  impunity  to  renew  their  incur- 
sions. 51;  timid  counsels  of  the  home  au- 
thorities respectbig,  51;  bolder  poUcy  finally 
adopted  towards,  tar  the  Earl  of  Moira.  53; 
operations  of  the  British  ajtainst,  79:  their 
successive  defeats  hjr  the  British,  80;  pur- 
suit and  defeat  of  Cheetoo'sdurra.  81;  dis- 
persion of  the  durras  of  Kureem  Khan 
and  WasU  Bfahomed,  82;  fate  of  the 
leaden  of.  84. 

Pirates,  the  Angria.  L  609:  various  expedi- 
tions sent  against,  for  their  suppression, 

PLraies  of  Gujerat,  the,  various  expeditions 
sent  against,  UL  117. 

Pitt.  Mr.,  his  Indian  bUl  U.  555;  the  leading 
visions  of  his  Indian  Bill,  666:  the  pari 
took  in  the  prosecution  of  Hastings, 
642. 

Pitt,  WUliam.    See  AmKent  (LoaV). 

Plants  of  India,  i.  10. 

Plaesev.  the  battle  of,  U.  578;  the  centenary 
of  the  tattle  of,  fixed  upon  by  the  muti- 
neer sepoys  at  Deliii  for  a  great  effort, 
as  the  fated  time  for  the  downfaU  of  the 
British.  Ui.  608. 

Plenipotentiary,  a  crown,  sent  to  India,  tL 
i30;  the  indignation  of  the  directors  at  the 
appointment,  290;  the  ministry  claim  the 
right  of  sending  out  one,  291. 

PUn/s  Hi$toria  yaturalis,  cited,  L  38; 
account  of  the  voyage  to  India,  38. 

Plough,  the  Hindoo.  U.  153. 

Pococke,  Admiralsuooeeds  Admiral  Watson, 
i.  687 ;  his  naval  engagement  witl»  the 
French  under  Count  d'Ach6,  697 ;  seeks 
to  meet  D'Achfi  again,  whidi  the  latter 
decUnea;  faUs  to  save  Fort  St.  David.  688; 
sails  to  Ceylon  in  search  of  the  French 
fleet;  has  another  engagement  with  Count 
d'Ackf.  618;  lyAdiCVfear  of.  619. 

Poetnr,  Hindoo,  il  127;  earUest  poems  of  the 
Veoas;  the  Ramayana,  128;  extract  ftom 
the  Ramarana.  131 ;  the  Mahabharata.  13  ; 
modem,  137;  the  drama,  137. 

Poeta.  modem  Hindoo,  iL  137. 

Police  and  espionage  among  the  Hindoos,  iL 
106. 

Ptilicr,  CftptaLn,  i.  4^. 

Foliiluni.  the  h»ttle  nf.  il.  4D5l 

FuliudE,  General,  ut  l*i»haw«r;  his  advance 
from  FesluiwiT  to TtlifA'e  Jtlalabad,  UL  437; 
441:  hlj  triuuiiilisixt  ium\  ti  on  CabooU  642; 
d4!:rL-&t  or  tike  AfgliaiH  and  recapture  of 
{'uUvil,  4^:  mmMm  at  the  LnstdUation  of 
FlUeu-Ii  Hiiiig,  <l&7. 

I\.tl>jjjiLr*i,  tb*.\  i.  471 

pii»iL:tiiy.  TipiiiiLc's  rvpuiae  iit,  iL  606. 

FoiKllLlLLiry,  iiiYTiimiLLoiLi  *^  the  British  to 
jitL4ck;  sfMie  ot  I.  4^Si:  si^eof;  the  siege 
mlM.'xl,  41'7;  j^urder  AU^a  oaunection  with, 
433:  i^iAGit  DJDimd,  takeu  by  Coote,  631 
<  iH  t*'  makca  preiiaratkui4i  for  besiei' 
(^v^  tli<f  eurrtsnilcr  of,  tti  ibe  British,  ___ 
captuTTd  Bgslti  by  tba  British,  U.  469; 
lU^Lii  besl^ed  and  taken*  639. 

I'liNLiMx  IL  BntjAli  inteniretet, liis treachery; 

rtroiuJu,  Juiiuuiuui  u.  LUv  uiiiujtry  of,  U.  404; 
instractions  given  to  Colonel  Upton,  as 
plenipotentiary  to,  406 ;  French  intrigue 
at,  440;  revolution  at,  443;  British  expedi- 
tion to,  447:  retreat  from.  460;  threatened 
l^  Colonel  Ooddard's  advance,  463;  curious 
ceremony  at,  663;  dissensions  at.  originated 
by  the  choice  of  a  Peishwa,  669:  Holkar's 
victory  over  Sdndia  near,  745;  the  Feishwa's 
flight  from.  745 ;  re^stablishment  of  the 
Peishwa  at,  by  a  British  force.  747;  futUe 
negotiations  between  the  minister  of  the 
Gutcowar  and  the  Peishwa  at,  UL  37;  site 
of.  and  the  British  cantonments  at,  66;  the 
surrender  of,  to  the  British,  68. 

Poonindhnr,  conference  at,  between  the 
British  plenipotentiary  and  the  Mahratta 
ministers,  U.  407;  treaty  of.  407;  treaty  of. 
ratifled  by  the  Bengal  government.  409:  un- 
satisfactoiy  nature  of  the  treaty  of,  440. 

Pope,  the.  his  grant  to  John  II.  of  Portugal, 
L  151. 

Pope,  Brigadier,  at  Chmianwalla.  iU.  524. 

Popham,  Captain  W..  brilliant  exploits  of,  ii. 
458;  captures  GwaUor.  459;  at  Ramnuggur. 
53/. 

Porto  Novo,  the  battle  of.  U.  481. 
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Poritual,  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  kings  ot  for 
maritime  enfeerorise;  Prince  Henry  of,  i.  150; 
Alonao  V.  and  John  II.  of.  151;  the  ki£« 
of,  assumes  the  title  of  Lonl  of  Guinea,  151; 
Colombiu  offers  his  senrices  to.  152 ; 
maritime  discovery  under  Emmanuel  of, 
153. 

Portuguese,  the,  their  maritime  discoveries 
make  India  known,  1.  3;  their  disooveries 
under  Prince  Henry.  150;  their  diRooveries 
under  Alonsa  V.  and  John  II..  151 ;  the 
King  of  Portugal  sends  overiand  messen- 

Sers  to  the  Kast,  151;  Bartolommco  Diaz 
oubles  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope,  151;  their 
discoveries  under  Emmanuel.  153;  Vasco 
de  Gama  commands  an  expedition,  and 
sights  the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope.  153;  De 
Gama's  course  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
154 ;  De  Gama's  proceedings  at  Mozam- 
bique, 154:  De  Gama's  proceedings  at  Mom- 
Ins  and  Melinda,  155;  De  Gama  engages  a 
Gu  jerat  pilot,  and  arrives  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  155;  first  landing  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India,  157;  De  Gama  is  invited  on  shore 
and  visits  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  177;  re- 
ception of  De  Gama  at  tlie  court  of  the 
zamorin,  and  interview,  15S;  De  Gama's 
proposed  present,  159;  De  Gama's  second 
visit  to  the  zamorin,  and  the  King  of 
Portugal's  letter.  160;  De  Gama  denarta, 
but  is  forciMy  detained  on  shore,  160;  De 
Gama  is  released  and  traffic  commences. 
161;  the  zamorin  becomes  hostile  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  sets  a  guanl  over  the 
Portuguese  factory,  162;  De  Gama  retali- 
ates, 162 ;  De  Gama  is  attacked  bv  the 
zamorin's  fleet,  and  sails  for  Portugal.  163; 
the  second  Portuguese  exi>edition  to  India, 
commanded  by  Pedro  Alvarez  CabraL  163; 
the  expedition  encounters  a  storm  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  163;  Cabral  arrives  at 
Calicut  and  has  an  interview  with  the 
zamorin,  1&4;  mutual  distrust  between  the 
zamorin  and  the  Portuguese,  164;  Moorish 
intrigues  against  the  Portuguese,  165;  the 
Portuguese  factory  stormed  by  the  Moors, 
1^;  Cabral  bombunls  Calicut,  166;  the 
PortnguesQ  make  peace  with  the  Rajah 
of  Cochin  and  remove  thither.  166; 
friendly  overtures  are  made  to  the 
Portuguese  by  other  raiaha,  167;  Cabral  is 
purnied  by  the  zamorin's  fleet,  167:  third 
Portuguese  expedition,  commanded  by 
Juan  de  Noeva,  167:  De  Nueva  arrives  at 
Cochin  and  defeats  the  zamorin's  fleet,  168; 
a  new  expedition  fltted  out  under  Vasco  de 
Gnmn,  led;  De  Gama's  new  title;  his  oup- 
iure  of  an  Egyptian  ship,  169;  De  Gama's 
bvbarity,  170;  De  Gama's  arriTal  at  Cana- 
nore,  170  ;  his  proceedings  at  Calicut, 
170;  treachery  of  the  zamorin  towards 
De  Gama,  171 ;  return  of  De  Gama  to 
Europe,  171;  the  zamorin  having  at- 
tacked Cochin,  is  defeated  by  the  Portu- 
guese under  Alfonso  Albuquerque,  172;  the 
Albuquernues  sail  for  Europe,  172;  the 
zamorin  fonns  a  coalition  against  the 
Portuguese,  172;  the  heroism  of  Duarte 
Pacheco  in  defence  of  Cochin;  his  fate, 
173;  Lope  Soarez  supersedes  Duarte  Pa- 
checo, and  defeats  the  zamorin,  173;  an 
armament  is  sent  out  imder  the  command 
of  Don  Francisco  Almeida,  174;  native 
combination  against  the  Portuguese,  175 ; 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  Joins  the  combination 
against  the  Portuguese.  175;  intrigues 
of  the  Venetians  agahist  the  Portuffuese. 
176;  an  Egyptian  fleet  fltted  out  ana  sent 
to  India  to  oppose  the  Portuguese.  17t>; 
encounters  between  the  hofltiie  fleets,  176; 
heroiimi  anil  death  of  Almeida's  sou 
Lorenzo,  177;  Alfonso  Albuquerque  returns 
to  India,  and  Mages  war  in  the  Persian 
(iulf,  178;  Albuqueniue  attacks  Ormuz,  the 
PersiauH  submit,  179:  Almeida  setii  out  to 
avenge  bis  son,  179 ;  Almeida  destroys 
DabuJ,  and  clefeats  the  Turkish  and 
Gujerat  fleets,  180;  refuses  to  resign  the 
viocroyship:  his  death,  180;  Albuquerque 
attacks  Calicut,  and  iios  a  narrow  escape, 
181  ;  Albuquerque  prepares  to  attack, 
and  captures  Goa,  182 ;  Goa  is  taken 
from  and  retaken  by  Albuqueniue,  183 : 
Albuquerque's  expedition  against  and 
capture  of  Malacca.  183:  Albuquerque's 
heroism  and  humanity.  184;  Albuquerque's 
expedition  aa^inst  Aden,  and  capture  of 
Ormuz,  184;  Portuguese  power  extended 
in  the  East  imder  Albuquenjue,  185;  Albu- 
querque's illness  and  death,  186;  Lope 
Soarez  succeeds  Albuquerque;  his  incapa- 
city, faUure  of  an  attack  on  Aden,  186;  the 
Portuguese  build  a  fort  at  Colombo,  187; 
retreat  of  Diego  Lopez,  successor  to  Soarez, 
from  Diu,  187;  native  combinationB  ajainst 
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Portuguese,  the,-' 
thePortuguese,  L187;  defeat  of  the  GuJeiat 
fleet  off  Choul.  188:  expedition  against  Diu, 
and  its  failure,  188;  allianoe  of  Bahadur, 
Khig  of  Gujerat,  with  the  Portuguese;  his 
death.  189;  a  Turkish  expedition  aoainxt 
the  Portuguese  in  Gujerat.  189;  the  Portu- 

fuese  besieged  in  Din.  their  heroic  defence, 
90;  the  siege  of  Diu  raised ;  attempt  to 
poison  the  garrison.  191 ;  the  Portuguese 
again  besieged  in  Diu,  191;  Diu  relieved  Iqr 
Dc  Castro,  192 ;  De  Castro's  ostentatious 
celebration  of  the  victory ;  his  character 
and  death,  193 ;  combination  of  native 
princes  against  the  Portuguese.  193 ;  for- 
midable  attack  on  Goa  by  Ally  Adil  Shah; 
its  failure.  194;  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Portuguese  power  in  India,  194;  attempts 
of  the  Portuguese  to  <UecoTer  the  north- 
west passage,  197;  the  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors, GaaperCortereal  and  Miguel  Corterek', 
197 ;  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Dutch  in  Bantam.  219;  a  Portumi&w 
ship  captured  by  the  ships  of  the  East  India 
Company.  23S;  attempts  of  the  Portuguese 
to  prejudice  the  King  of  Acheen  against 
the  ]&iglifih.  239 ;  a  Portuguese  carrack 
taken  by  the  English.  240;  their  arrogant 
claims.  248;  Captain  Best's  spirited  deal- 
ings with  them,  254;  truce  between  them 
and  the  East  India  Company.  267:  capture 
of  their  factory  at  Hooshly,  284;  Mr. 
Cooke's  convention  with  wem  disavowed 
in  E^Ian<l,  319 ;  they  send  an  expedition 
against  Salsette,  iL  360 ;  they  lodge  a  pro- 
test against  the  attempt  of  tlie  English  on 
Salsette.  362. 

Porua,  an  Indian  prince,  opposes  Alexander, 
i.  26 ;  beaten  at  the  Hjrdaspes,  28 ;  surren- 
ders to  Alexander.  29. 

Poms,  a  second  Indian  prince  of  the  name, 
his  strange  conduct  towards  Alexander,  L 
30. 

Pottinger,  Eldred,  his  brave  and  successful 
defence  of  Herat  against  the  Persians,  iii. 
320 ;  his  bravery  at  Charikur ;  is  wounded, 
and  has  a  hair-tweadth  escape,  409. 

Powanghur,  the  fortress  of,  iL  756. 

Powell,  Colonel,  his  operations  in  Bundel- 
cund.  IL  768. 

Pratu)  Sing,  succeeds  Prithi  Narayan  in  Ne- 
paul.iii.a 

Predatory  system  in  India,  the,  iii.  45 :  pre- 
parations of  the  British  to  suppress  it,  62. 

Prescnption,  its  force  among  the  Hindoos, 
ii.  97. 

Presents,  forbidden  to  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  i.  688 ;  attempts  to  evade 
the  covenants  against  taking,  689;  received 
by  General  Camac.  690. 

Presidencies,  the  three,  of  India.  L  13;  the 
extent  of  the  three,  an<l  their  relations  to 
other  powers  when  Lord  Momiugton  ar- 
rived in  India,  U.  678. 

Press,  the,  censorship  of.  in  India,  ilL  130 ; 
reguUtions  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
T^spwAiag,  131;  restrictions  imposed  upon, 
by  Mr.  Adam.  132 ;  restrictions  on,  abo- 
lished by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  251. 

Prince  of  Sunset,  the,  his  boastful  confidence, 
iii.  173 ;  his  new  tactics  and  utter  defeat, 
174. 

Printing,  the  influence  of  the  disQOvery  of 
the  art  of,  i.  149. 

Prithi  Narayan,  a  Ghoorkachief.  makcB  him* 
self  master  of  Nepaul,  ilL  7. 

Pritzler,  General,  in  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa, 
iii.  87 :  at  Sholapoor,  93. 

Prome,  the  capture  of,  by  the  British,  iii. 
534. 

Property  in  land,  among  the  Hindoos,  ii. 
90. 

Prophecy,  a.  respecting  the  downfall  of  Bri- 
tish rule  in  India,  iii.  608. 

Prother,  Colonel,  takes  several  strongholds, 
especially  Raighur.  iii.  94. 

Ptolemy's  man  of  India,  i.  1. 

Punchayets,  the,  ii.  202. 

Pimlab.  the.  Akber  subdues  a  revolt  in,  L 
131 ;  Akber  n^lvanoes  upon.  ISl ;  the  Mah- 
rattas  in,  403;  violent  proceedings  of  a 
Mahometan  fanatic  in.  in.  205 ;  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  affairs  in.  486 ;  rapid  succes- 
sion or  rulers  in  Lahore.  486 ;  Sir  Heniy 
Hardingc's  cautious  conduct  in  reference 
to.  487 ;  a  Sikh  army  from,  invades  BriUah 
territoiy;  proclamation  of  the  governor- 
general.  487;  battle  of  Moxlkee.  488 ;  battle 
of  Ferozeshah.  490;  battle  of  AUwal.  492; 
battle  of  Sobraon.  495 ;  submission  of  the 
Sikhs:  end  of  the  first  Sikh  war,  496;  lower- 
ing of  a  new  storm  in,  505;  resignation  of 
Moolraj,  the  dewan,  506 ;  new  dewan  ap- 
pointed; Mr.  Vans  Agnewand  Lieutenant 
Anderson  sent  to  receive  Moolrftj's  resigna* 


RAJPOOTS 

Punjabi  the.— 
tioQ.  ilL  606;  barbarous  murder  of  Mr.  Ag- 
new  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  at  Mooltau, 
507 ;  Moolraj  in  open  rebellioD,  508;  daci- 
sion  to  move  a  mihtary  force  lyainst  Mool- 
tan,  509;  military  operations  oiLientenaut 
Edwanles,  509;  successes  of  Lieutenant 
Edwardes,  and  caigteaie  of  Dera  Ghazm 
Khan,  510 ;  auxiliary  force  of  the  Khan 
Bhawulpoor,  510;  battle  of  Kineyms.  511 ; 
imbeciUty  of  the  Bhawulpoor  general: 
defeat  of  the  rebels;  victory  of  Soddousom. 
512 ;  advance  of  General  wbish.  514 ;  de- 
scription of  Mooltan,  515 ;  prodttnation  of 
General  Whish.  515;  siege  and  capture  of 
Mooltan.  516;  sorrender  of  Mocdraj,  519; 
revolt  in  Hazareh ;  Lord  Gough  takes  the 
field.  519;  battle  of  Ranmuggor.  520; 
strength  of  the  Sikh  position;  repulsed, 
they  advance  anew.  521 ;  battle  of  ChiUiau- 
waUa,  522 ;  victoir  of  Gujerak  585 ;  exten- 
sion of  the  Sikh  dominion  and  annexation 
of  the  Punjab,  527;  state  of  affiairB  in.  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  sepoy  mutiny, 
572;  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  to  keep  down  the  mutinous 
spirit  among  the  sepoys,  573 ;  arrival  of  the 
guides  at  Delhi  from,  602 ;  important  Sikh 
aid  comes  to  Delhi  from.  610. 

Punjnud,  the.  i.  57. 

Punniar.  the  battle  of,  iU.  482. 

Pureshram  Bhow,  U.  463,  604,  713. 

Pursajee  or  Pnrswajee  BhonaU,  Bajah  of 
Nagpoor,  iii.  44 ;  murder  of,  68. 

Purseram  Row.  a  notorious  intriguer,  an- 
pointed  b}'  Apa  Sahib  his  minister,  ilL  6d. 


Q. 


Quettah,  halt  of  the  Afghan  expedition  at» 
iiL364. 


K. 


RAban,  Lieutenant,  killed  at  Cabool  ilL  405. 
Raffles.SirThoma8  Stamford,  madegovemur 

of  Java.  iL  849. 
RMee.  the  careful  culture  of.  in  the  Mysote, 

Ragoboh  or  Raoonath  Row.  becomes 
Peishwa  of  the  Mahratta  empire  on  the 
murder  of  Narrain  Row,  iL  356 ;  expedi* 
tion  of.  against  Nizam  Ali  and  Hyder  All. 
357;  a  new  claimant  for  his  oflkx  of 
peishwa.  358;  disaffection  in  his  army.  339; 
nis  alternations  of  sucoes  and  defeat.  SSe); 
negotiations  with  the  Bomboj  govern- 
ment, 360 ;  treaty  of  the  Bombsj  oouncii 
with,  400;  furnished  with  troops  by  the 
Bombay  govemment,401;  combined  opera- 
tions of.  and  the  British,  402:  resuhs  of 
the  comoined  operations  of,  and  tiie  Bri- 
tish, 403 ;  the  resolution  of  the  Beaal 
oouncii  to  support,  408;  rescdntion  of  the 
Bombay  government  to  support.  441;  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  Scindia;  he 
escapes,  454. 

Ragojee  Bhonala,  sends  Bosker  Punt  to  in- 
vade Bengal,  L  524;  his  contention  with 
Bali^jee  Rao  for  theoflioe  of  peiahwa.  596; 
sends  Bosker  Punt  a  second  time  to  invade 
Bengal,  526 ;  heads  an  invasion  of  BeoAl 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  Bosker  Punk  557; 
unites  with  Scindia  again,  iL  T09:  sues  for 
leace  with  the  British;  treaty  ot  Deeaom. 
771 ;  unites  his  arms  with  Scmdia  to  parti- 
tion BhopauL  ill.  42;  his  death,  44. 

Ragojee  Bhonsla,  Ray»h  of  Berar.  liL  541. 

Ragonath.    Seei^aaobaA. 

Raigliur,  the  stronghold  of,  taken  by  Gokinel 
Prother,  iU.  94. 

Rain,  the  faU  ot  in  India.  L  8. 

Rajah  Mansinid),  a  talookdar,  iii.  5P0. 

RajamahaLi.SSe. 

Rajbulluh,  throui^  whom  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  British  resident  in  bengal  and 
Suraiah  Dowlah  originaied,  L  532. 

IUJen£»  LakshmL  iuTs. 

Rajpootana.  the  stote  of,  iii.  53:  diatorfaanoes 
to,  177. 

Rajpoots,  the,  L  58:  confederacy  oC  against 
Bahadur  Shah,  386;  the  chum  of,  to  l« 
Cshatrlyas,  IL  12;  therana  ot  iiL  53:  three 
states  of,  54:  war  caused  by  their  divisions. 
56 ;  a  horrible  mode  of  reconciling  dissen- 
sions among  the  ohieb  ot  56 :  subordinate 
prindpalities  among.  57 ;  state  of.  and  Bri- 
tish relations  with,  m 


RAJPORA 

RAj-pora,  the  Indian  name  of  the  (tlieaie  of 
which  Hrder  AU  died.  ii.  £07. 

R«}-noA,  the  ■Ingnlar  form  of  goTenunent 
in  Cutch  so  oiJled.  iiL  233. 

Raleigh's.  Sir  Walter.  History  of  the  World, 
quoted,  L  33. 

lUm  Buz.  iiL  700. 

Ham  Dew,  Rajah  of  Dowletabad.  oppoeea, 
and  is  defeated  by  Al»-u-din.  who  inradcs 
the  Deocan,  i.  76. 

Ram  Ratan  Sing.  UL  179. 

Ram  Row,  his  proceedings  in  the  Mysore, 
UL309. 

Ram  Sing,  of  Boondee.  iii.  233. 

Kama  CThandra*  Vishnu  appears  as,  to  de- 
stroy the  giant  Rarana,  il.  29. 

Kamanuja  and  RamanuJyiaB.  the,  ii.  69. 

Ramawat^  the.  iL  70. 

Romchnnoer  Uunneah,  leads  the  Mahrattas 
at  the  battle  of  Doogaur.  U.  461 ;  slain,  462. 

Ramchundur  Waugh,  iiL  69. 

Kamghur,  Fort,  the  renulse  of  the  British 
atk  iii.  15;  captured.  16. 

Rammohtm  Roy,  sent  by  the  King  of  Delhi 
aa  his  agent  to  England,  iU.  211. 

Kamnaram,  Olive's  interference  in  behalf  of, 
i.  649;  his  risit  to  Olive.  650;  quarrels  about; 
shamefully  saorifloed  by  Mr.  vansittart,672. 

Runnuggur,  the  battle  of.  iU.  520. 

KamooTthe  British  repulsed  at,  iU.  148. 

Ramram  Sing,  the  treatment  of  the  brother 
of.  i.  533:  treatment  of.  by  Meer  Jaffler.  646. 

Ramree,  letters  of  the  rsjah  of,  to  Bir.  Pe- 
chell  and  the  governor-general,  iii.  137. 

Ramyana,  the,  a  Hindoo  poem ;  its  subject, 
iL  128 :  merits  of.  131 ;  extracts  from,  131. 

Rana,  the,  of  RaJpootana,  Ui.  53. 

Rana  Bahadur,  succeeds  his  father  in  Ne- 
IMtul.  iiL  8 :  pnta  his  uncle  to  death ;  com- 
pelled to  alMlicate,  9. 

Ranee  of  Burdwan,  her  petition  to  the  Ben- 
gal ooundL  ii.  367. 

Ranee  of  JhanaL  leader  of  tlie  rebel  sepoys, 
defeated  at  Qwalior.  ilL  684. 

Rangoon.  Captahi  Oanning  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to.  ilL  135 ;  embarso  laid  on  the  Bri- 
tish vessels  at.  136 ;  a  British  fleet  arrives 
at.  144 ;  capture  of,  145;  the  stockades  of, 
145;  the  Golden  pagoda  of.-146;  operations 
of  the  British  in  the  vidnity  of.  148;  Oom- 
modore  Lambert  sent  to,  530;  military 
operattona  against,  533 ;  position  of  New, 
534;  capture  of  ita  pagoda,  534. 

Ranier,  Admiral,  a  crotchet  of  his  prevents 
Lord  Momington's  intended  expedition  to 
the  Mauritius,  iL  734. 

Rath  Jatra.  the  festival  of.  U.  51 

Raughurs,  the,  Hodson  sent  against;  their 
defeat,  iii.  616. 

Ravana,  the  monstrous  slant  of  Lanka,  de- 
stroyed by  Vishnu.  iL  29. 

RawUnaon,  Colonel,  quoted  on  the  effect  of 
purchasinff  instead  of  compelling  submis- 
sion in  Afghanistan,  iiL  372 :  refuses  to 
obey  General  Elphinstone's  order  to  deliver 
up  CandiOiar  to  the  Afghans.  439 ;  his  feel- 
ixigs  in  reference  to  the  governor-general's 
oraor  to  retire,  446. 

Ray  Ruttun  Sein.  Rajah  of  Chittoor,  i.  83. 

Raymond,  M.,  employed  by  the  Nizam  to 
organise  native  troops,  IL  657,  668,  685. 

RMnor,  Lieutenant,  his  gallant  conduct  hi 
defence  of  the  Delhi  magazine,  iii.  568. 

Rehim  Khan,  chief  of  Khelat,  UL  229. 

Reid,  General,  succeeds  General  Anson  as 
commander  at  Delld,  but  through  ill  health 
is  incapable  of  acUng.  iiL  600. 

Reid,  Ma]or.  with  theOhoorkas,  attacksthe 
rebel  sepoys  hi  the  Kisaengunge,  iii.  607 ; 
in  the  assault  on  Delhi,  621. 

Religion,  the  provisions  ronpccting,  in  the 
new  charter  of  the  East  India  Oompany, 
iiL  5. 

Religion  of  the  Hindooa,  original  sources  of. 
iL  16;  creation,  18;  tendency  of  all  beings 
to  decay,  19 ;  transmigration.  20 ;  human 
and  divine  periods,  30;  the  Supreme  Being, 
30 :  monstrous  idoUMes,  21 ;  triad  of,  22 ; 
Saktis,  or  female  dirinitiee,  23;  Vishnu,  23; 
Vishnu's  heaven,25;  the  avatarsof  Vishnu, 
25 ;  Siva,  32 ;  other  deities,  S3 ;  Hindooism 
in  practice;  Brahminical  observances,  42; 
observances  of  the  vulgar,  44 ;  multiplicity 
of  forms,  45:  views  as  to  q>irttual  perfec- 
tion, 46 ;  self-inflicted  tortures;  festival  of 
Kali,  47:  festival  of  Juggernaut,  51;  fes- 
tival of  Rath  Jatra,  53 :  connection  of  the 
British  government  with  the  festival  of 
Juggemaot.  56 ;  fundamental  principles  of 
religious  belief.  57 ;  dogma  of  transmigra- 
tion, 57;  Hindoo  heaven  and  hells,  60; 
moral  system,  63;  Hhidoo  devotion,  63; 
alleged  tolerant  spirit  of  Hindooism,  66; 
orthodox  and  heterodox  votaries ;  leading 
secls,67;  Hindooism  variable,  83. 
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Renaud,  Major,  detached  for  the  relief  of 
Cawnpoor.  iiL  630;  Havelock  effects  a 
Junction  with.  633. 

Rennel's  Memoir  of  a  Map  af  Hindoottan, 
referred  to,  L  30. 

Residents.  British,  in  India,  jurisdiction  of 
courts  over.  UL  259 ;  oblections  to  this  ju- 
risdiction, 259;  Macaulay's  reply  to  the 
objections,  261. 

Restoration,  the,  its  effects  on  the  East 
IndU  Oompany,  L  311. 

Revolution,  the.  its  effects  on  the  East  India 
Oompany.  L  34a 

ReyneU,  General  Thomas,  iU.  184. 

Rhatghur.  attacked  and  captured  by  Shr 
UuiOi  Rose,  UL  679. 

Rhoodamow.  the  fort  of.  serious  blunders 
and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  at.  UL  676. 

Rice,  mode  of  culture  of.  in  India.  U.  156. 

Richards,  Oolonel.  in  Burmah,  UL  147. 

Rintimbore,  or  Runtimbhore,  the  city  of, 
attacked  and  captured  by  Ala-u-din,  1.  80. 

Ripaud,  M. ,  his  hi&igues  with  Tippooili.  679. 

Roberts.  OoIoneL  U.  686. 

Roberts,  General,  sent  by  the  presidency  of 
Madras  against  the  sepoy  rebels,  iiL  677 ; 
his  operations  against  the  rebels,  682. 

Rock  temples  of  India.  L  17;  U.  143,  146. 

RohUcimd,  the  subjugation  of,  by  the  Mah- 
rattas, U.  296 :  aUiance  of,  with  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  against  the  Mahratta^  298 ;  the 
senoy  mutmv  in,  UL  578 ;  Sir  Oolin  Oanip- 
bell  opens  the  campaign  hi,  against  the 
mutineers.  676;  the  frontiers  of.  secured 
against  the  rebels,  701. 

lioliiUas,  the.  relations  of  the  Nabob  of  Chule 
with;  their  character,  U.  321 ;  the  designs 
of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  against,  325;  the 
Company  committed  to  war  with.  327; 
defeat  of,  327 ;  barbarities  practised  on 
by  Sujah  DowUh,  338 ;  attempts  to  Justly 
the  war.  329;  Shah  Alum  claims  a  share 
of  their  territory,  330 ;  pleas  in  justification 
of  the  war  with,  examined,  331 ;  the  neces- 
sity of  the  war  with,  falsely  pleaded  hr  the 
Beoigal  government,  333 ;  gains  of  the  Com- 
pany bfthe  war  with.  333. 

Rohtuk.  Hodson's  gaUant  exploit  at,  UL  616; 

Roman  intercourse  with  India,  L  34. 

Rose,  Ensign,  heads  the  party  retreating 
from  Charikur,  and  sells  his  life  dearly,  iiL 
409. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  sent  to  operate  against  the 
mnthieers  in  OentnJ  Indii^  IU.  677; 
marches  from  Indore  to  Lahore;  he  attacks 
and  captures  the  fort  of  Rhatghur,  679 ; 
marches  towards  Jhansi  through  the  pass 
of  Mudanpoor,  680:  attacks  JhsAsL  defeats 
Tantia  Topee,  and  captures  Jhann.  681 ; 
moves  on  Oalpee  and  captures  it,  682 ;  as- 
suming that  the  campaign  is  ended,  he 
issues  a  final  order  to  nis  troops.  683 ;  the 
rebels  having  taken  possession  of  OwaUor, 
he  attacks  and  routs  them,  684. 

Roahnyes.  the,  Afghan  tribe  of,  i.  135. 

Rosa.  Captahi.  at  Ramghnr,  UL  16. 

Rotton.  Rev.  Mr.,  his  Narrative  of  the  Meerut 
Mutinj/,  quoted,  iU.  566. 

Routes  to  India,  the  leadhig.  i.  36;  inhmd, 
35;  maritime,  36;  the  Fhoeoiician,  36:  by 
Alexandria,  36;  changes  in,  of  Indian 
traffic  144. 

Row  Ragonath,  Ui.  540. 

Row  Ram  Chund.  iU.  540. 

Row  Raidhan,  Ui.  27. 

Row  Sahib,  brother  of  Nana  Sahib,  placed 
on  the  muanud  of  Gwalior  by  the  rebels. 
UL684. 

Rowcroft,  Brigadier,  defeats  Bahb  Row  at 
Toolosepoor,  iU.  702. 

RoyduUub,  Meer  Jaffier  quarrels  with,  L  646; 
conspiracy  against.  655. 

Rukn  Khan,  attempts  the  life  of  lUs  imcle 
Ala-u-dtn;  is  slahi,  L  80. 

Rukn-u-din,  successor  to  Altamsh,  L  64. 

Ruktawar  Khan,  a  rebel  soubahdar,  assumes 
the  rank  of  general  among  the  rebels,  UL 
679. 

Rumbold.  Sir  William,  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  firm  of  WUIiam  Pahner  &  Co.,  ai^ 
rives  in  India,  UL  217. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  president  of  Madras, 
various  references  to,  ii.  469,  471,  477 ;  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalttes  agahist,  54a 

Rung  Run,  brother  of  MoolraJ.  carries  Mr. 
Aniew,  when  wounded  by  an  BHsassln  ai 
Mooltan,  into  the  Eedgah,UL  507;  at  the 
battle  of  Khieyree,  511. 

Runleet  Sing,  a  Sikh  chief,  his  proceedings, 
U.  830 ;  crosses  the  Sntlej,  831 ;  Mr.  Met^e 
sent  as  au  envoy  to,  831;  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  dreams  of  conquest,  831;  suppresses 
the  fanatical  followers  of  Syed  Ahmed,  UL 
306;  treaty  made  by  the  British  with,  S37; 
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Runjeet  Sing,— 
his  early  tnibilng,  UL  273 ;  assumes  the  go- 
vernment, 274 ;  nis  acquisitions,  375 ;  his 
designs  on  Afghanistan,  277;  his  treatment 
of  Shah  ShuJah,  277;  extorts  the  Koh-i- 
noor  from  shah  Shiijah,  278;  faUure  of 
his  expedition  to  Cashmere,  278;  European 
discipline  introduced  into  his  army,  379 ; 
his  successful  poUcy  in  causing  Dost  Ma- 
homed's camp  to  be  deserted.  293 ;  tripiir- 
Ute  treaty  between  Shah  Shulah,  the  Bri- 
tish, and,  387 ;  his  interview  with  the  gover- 
nor-general as  related  by  Havelock,  339; 
ominous  incident  to,  on  the  day  of  his  in- 
terview with  the  govemor-genend,  339 ;  his 
golden  throne,  339,  note;  counter-visit  of 
the  governor-general  to,  and  the  festivities 
on  the  occasion,  340. 

Runjoor  Sing,  threatens  Umballa.  and  en- 
coimters  Sh-  Harry  Smith,  iU.  493;  defeated 
fay  Shr  Harry  Smith  iu  the  battie  of  AUwol, 

Runn,  the,  of  Cutch.  iU.  27. 
Rupa  and  Ram  Jota.  suspected  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor,  UL  226. 
Rii8Bi%  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of,  in 


the  East,  leads  Lord  Auckland  into  reck- 
less aggxeseive  measures,  UL  268;  the  as- 
cen<tency  of,  at  the  Persiaii  court.  294: 
intrigues  of,  in  Afghsaiistan,  301 ;  arrival 
of  a  special  aoent  from,  in  CabooL  302 ; 
Dost  Mahomea  dedares  to  BCr.  Bumes  the 
object  of  the  agent  from.  303;  letter  of 
Dost  Mahomed  to  the  caur  of,  303;  letter 
of  the  ambassador  of,  to  Dost  Mahomed. 
304;  aUrm  of  the  British  government  at 
the  intrigues  of,  305;  exi^anation  de- 
manded by  the  British  government  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  agents  of,  in  CabooL 
905 ;  disdiQmer  of  Count  Nesselrode  of  the 
proceedings  of  Count  Simonlch,  305; 
Lord  Palmerston's  note  to  the  British  am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburg.  306 ;  new  dis- 
claimer of  the  Russian  govenunent,  308; 
the  explanation  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment deemed  satisfactory.  309. 

RutJuttra,the.Ui.608. 

Ryla.  taken  by  the  British.  iU.  21. 

I^ts,  the.  Bur.  Francis'  views  of  the  rights 
of  the.  U.  416. 


S. 


Sacraments,  the  five,  of  the  Hindoos,  iL  44. 

Sadat  AU,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Oude,  U. 
671 ;  the  new  treaty  with ;  its  terms,  ex- 
tinguishing the  independence  of  Oude,672; 
his  pretended  wish  to  abdicate,  723;  pro- 

Ssitions  made  to.  thereupon,  by  Lord 
omington.  734;  he  retracts,  735;  Lord 
Momingtons  determination  respecting, 
725;  his  remonstrance,  726;  is  intimidated, 
727 :  two  courses  submitted  to;  his  reply, 
738 ;  Lord  Momington's  peremptorr  oroers 
respecting,  729:  mission  of  the  Honour- 
able Henry  Wellesley  to.  739;  he  reluc- 
tantly submits.  73§ :  his  disnaoeful  pro- 
posal to  Lord  Mommgton,  731. 

SudatuUa,  Nabob  of  Arcot. T  431. 

Saddle-doth  and  the  hvmma,  U.  229,  note. 

SadUer,  Mr.,  sent  as  envoy  to  Tippoo's  camp, 
iL  533. 

Saharanpoor,  an  outbreak  in,  UL  177. 

SahibSing.  iU.  278. 

Saho,  son  of  Sambajee,  acknowledged  rajah, 
L905. 

Saivas,  the,  U.  74. 

Saktas,  the,  U.  77 ;  orgies  of  the  worship  of, 

7a 

Saktis,  or  Hindoo  female  divinities,  U.  23. 

Salabut  Jung,  prodahued  soubahdar,  L  453 ; 
French  influence  upon,  481 :  Bus^  deserts, 
610 :  his  treaty  with  the  British.  617. 

Sale.  Major,  afterwards  General  Sir  Robert, 
bis  shigle  combat  with  a  Burman  of  rank. 
iU.  160;  his  operations  hi  Burmah,  165; 
sent  in  pursaft  of  Barukire  chiefs.  366 ; 
appointed  to  lead  the  storming  party  at 
Gnuxnee,  358;  personal  encounter  with  a 
huge  Afghan,  360;  defeats  a  body  of  in> 
surgents  in  Tootundurrah,  379 ;  appUed  to. 
but  unable  to  send  aid  to  Cabool,  400; 
difficulty  of  his  march  from  Cabool  to 
JebUabad,  430;  his  dUflonlt  position  at 
Jelalabad,  432:  refuses  to  obey  the  order 
of  General  Elphinstone  to  deUver  up  Jelal- 
abad to  the  Afghans.  433;  his  account  of 
the  earthquake  at  Jelalabad,  434;  defeats 
Akbar  Khan.  436 :  mortaUy  wouxkded  in 
the  battle  of  Moodkee.  490. 
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Sale  and  purchoBe  amonc  the  Hindoos,  ii. 
9a. 

Baleh  Mahomed,  delivers  up  the  flnslish  Ca- 
bool  captiTes,  iU.  4M. 

Salkeld.  JLieutenant,  heads  the  explosion 
party  at  Delhi,  iii.  620;  bhot  through  the 
arm  and  leg.  622. 

Salsette,  coveted  by  the  Companv,  iL  356; 
the  Portuguese  expedition  amiust,  360; 
capture  of,  by  the  Compaoy,  362. 

Salter,  Captain,  defeats  a  Jackranee  chief, 
iii.  501 

Samajpcand,  capttired  and  recaptured  by 
Baber,  i.  106. 

SamboJee,  succeeds  Serajee,  i.  301 ;  his  vices, 
302;  his  attempt  on  the  island  of  Jinjeero, 
302 ;  taken  prisoner  and  executed.  306. 

Sambajee.  a  Brahmin,  employed  by  Lord 
Macartney  to  sound  Tippoo,  L  623. 

Samiaveram,  the  affair  at,  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  French,  i.  477. 

Sondracottus.  King  of  the  Prasii.  his  charac- 
ter, and  alliiuioo  with  Seloucus  Nicator,  i. 
33. 

SangaJa  or  Bagala,  the  city  of,  besieged  by 
Alexander,  i.  30. 

Sankhya  school  of  philosophv,  the,  ii.  118. 

Banscnt.  ii.  126 ;  now  a  dead  lanyiage,  127. 

Haris,  Captain,  sent  out  to  the  East  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  command  of  an 
expedition;  his  course  and  conduct,  i.  251. 

Sattarah,  the  capture  of,  by  Aurungzebe,  1. 
307 ;  anecdote  of  the  rajah  of,  and  the 
Peishwa,  iii.  86 ;  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
87 ;  release  of  the  rajah  of.  who  was  pri- 
soner in  Wusota,  91 :  re-establishment  of 
the  rajah  of,  92 ;  territory  bestowed  on  the 
rajah  o^  92;  state  of  affairs  in,  267;  char- 
acter ox  the  rajah  of.  267;  the  rajah  of, 
deposed.  268 ;  annexation  of,  539. 

Satifa  \niga,  the.  of  Hindoo  chronology,  ii.  2. 

Satyavrata,  ii.  25. 

Saugur.  proposed  alUanoe  of  the  British  with 
the  nabob  of.  iiL  41. 

Saujohee,  i.  436,  439. 

Saunders,  Mr.,  governor  of  Madras,  i.  459. 

Savandroog.  bedeged  and  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish, llTeoa. 

Savanoor,  reduced  by  Hyder  All.  ii.  238. 

Bdence,  Hindoo ;  astronomy,  iL  121 :  mathe- 
matics, 123:  arithmetic  u4;  algebra,  125; 
other  branches  of,  125. 

Sdnde,  oonguered  hy  Mahomed  Casim.  i.  40 ; 
made  a  Mogul  province  136 ;  Lord  Minto 
sends  an  embassy  to,  ii.  834 ;  British  rela- 
tions with  the  Ameers  of.  iiL  115;  changes 
in  the  dynasty  of,  281 ;  the  Ameers  and 
native  government.  460 ;  commercial  trea^ 
with,  461 ;  Lord  Auckland's  tm just  deal- 
ings with  the  Ameers  of,  461 ;  Lord  EUen- 
borough's  instructions  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier  rejecting  the  Ameers  of,  462 ;  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  report  respecting  the 
Ameers  of,  462;  oppressive  treatment  of 
the  Ameers  of,  462 ;  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
letter  to  the  Ameers  of,  463 ;  their  professed 
Hubmis8ion,but  real  hostilitv  to  the  British, 
464;  preparation  of  the  Ameers  of,  for 
hostilities  with  the  British.  464;  expedi- 
tion against  Emaumghur,  465 ;  proceedings 
at  Hyderabad,  466;  Sir  C*haries  Napier 
advances  against  Hvderabad.  466;  prepar- 
ations for  batUe,  467 ;  victory  gained  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Meanee  over  the 
Ameers,  468;  Shere  Mahomed  still  in  arms, 
469;  victory  over  the  Ameers  at  Dubba, 
469 ;  captiure  of  Omerkotc,  470 ;  annexa- 
tion of.  470;  Shere  Mahomed  and  other 
chiefs  hold  out,  471 ;  encoimter  with  Shah 
Mahomed,  brother  of  Shere  Mahomed. 
471 :  defeat  of  Shere  Maliomed,  and  all 
hostilitv  in  Scinde  suppre«>8e(L  472;  state 
of  affairs  in.  500;  Cutch  Gundava.  a  dis- 
trict of,  described,  501 ;  inhabitants  of 
(hitch  Gundava,  502 ;  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
hUl-camnaign  in  Cutch  Gundava,  503. 

Scindla*  Mahadajee,  the  Mahratta  leader,  Ii. 
2'Jt5;  attacks  the  British  expedition  to 
I'oonah,  449 ;  convention  with,  451 ;  pro- 
I)08ed  alliance  with.  453 ;  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate with,  456;  his  camp  surprised,  457; 
war  with,  again;  his  camp  again  stirprised. 
4 '^ ;  peace  with,  466 ;  his  unfriendly  feel- 
ings towards  the  British ;  his  death.  658 ; 
rise*  of  his  family.  658 ;  his  dexterous  policy, 
659 ;  the  high  position  to  which  he  attained. 
••TjO;  his  affected  moderation,  661;  his 
financial  difficulties,  662;  his  visit  to 
Poonali.  662 ;  his  influence  with  the  young 
Peishwa  at  Poonah.  664. 

Scindia,  Dowlut  Row,  succeeds  BCahadajee 
Scindia,  ii.  6m ;  his  hostUity  towards  the 
British,  713 ;  keeps  Bajee  Row  virtually  a 
prisoner,  741 ;  is  conriuered  Ity  Jeswunt 
Row  Holkar  at  Oojein.  743;  defeated  by 
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Sdndia,  Dowint  Row,— 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  at  Poonah,  ii.  746; 
desires  to  form  a  Mahratta  confederacy 
against  the  British.  748;  General  Wellestey 
commences  hostilities  with,  7^;  move- 
ments of,  750 ;  position  of  his  army,  751 ; 
his  defeat  at  Asaaye,  762:  he  concludes  a 
truce,  754 ;  driven  out  of  Gujerat.  765 ;  his 
forces  commanded  by  M.  Perron  defeated, 
758;  M.  Perron  resigns  his  service,  760;  de- 
feated at  Agra  by  General  Lake,  763;  pur 
sued  by  Geue^  Lake,  764;  defeated  at 
Laswaree,  765 ;  avowed  dissolution  of  the 
confederacy  between,  and  Ragojee  Bbons- 
la  not  real;  General  Wellesley  attacks 
his  troops,  769 ;  Gawilghur  captured  from, 
770 ;  termination  of  the  war  with,  771 ; 
cession  of  territory  made  by,  to  the  Bri- 
tish, HI ;  his  sympathies  with  Holkar,  796; 
shows  decided  leanings  to  Holkar,  796; 
his  detention  of  the  British  resident,  796; 
hiB  arrogant  letter  to  the  govemor-geueral, 
and  the  governor-general's  reuly.  796;  his 
hostile  intentions  mistrated  oy  the  peace 
of  Bhurtpoor,  799 :  his  connections  with 
Holkar.  800;  he  and  Holkar  flee  before 
Cieneral  Lake,  800;  Sir  George  Bariow 
concludes  a  treaty  with,  807:  protests 
against  the  alliances  of  the  Nabobs  of 
Bhopaul  and  Saugur  with  the  British,  iii 
43 ;  claims  Bhopaul  as  a  dependenor,  43 ; 
his  treacherous  seizure  of  Kureem  Khan, 
a  Pindaree  leader,  48 ;  his  connection  with 
the  Pindarees,  57 ;  the  governor-general's 
projects  respecting,  63 ;  a  new  treaty  im- 
posed on.  64 ;  indirect  advantages  secured 
to,  by  British  interference  in  Central 
India.  113;  tranquillity  of  his  territories 
under  British  control ;  his  death.  \S&i  in- 
trigues at  his  court  after  his  death,  221. 

Scindia.  Junkojee  Row,  relations  with,  Hi. 
472;  Bhageerut  Row  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
473 :  Mama  Sahib  renent,  473 ;  the  ffover- 
nor-general's  instructions  to  the  British  re- 
sident at  Gwalior  respecting  Mama  Sahib, 
473;  Mama  Sahib  declines  the  meeting 
proffered  by  the  governor-general,  474; 
Mama  Sahib  is  displaced  by  court  intrigues. 
475 ;  a  new  administration  formed,  475 ;  in- 
trigues of  the  Dada  Khasjee  WaUa,  476; 
Dada  is  made  prisoner  by  hia  opponents ; 
his  delivery  to  the  British  frustrated,  476 ; 
the  British  demand  this  delivery  of  Dada, 
476 ;  movements  of  British  troops  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Scindia,  478;  consternation 
at  Gwalior,  478;  ulterior  views  of  the  go- 
vernor-general regarding  Sdndia^  479 ;  ne- 
gotiations for  an  interview  witii  the  maha- 
rajah,  479 ;  march  of  British  troops  into 
the  territories  of,  480;  hostiUties  against, 
continued.  481;  battle  of  Maharajpoor,  481; 
battie  of  Punniar,  482 ;  rigorous  terms  dic- 
tated to  Gwalior,  482 ;  sepoy  mutiny  in  the 
dominions  of ;  his  fidelity,  580. 

Scindia,  Ranojec,  ids  remarkable  history,  ii. 
65& 

Scotch  East  India  Company,  the,  i.  366; 
capital  subscribed,  367 ;  ntecial  privileges 
of  367:  popularity  of,  368;  alarm  of  the 
English  parliament  at,  368 ;  awkward  po- 
sition of  the  king  in  reference  to,  369 ;  pro- 
cee<liiiKS  of,  at  Hamburg,  369 ;  subsequent 
Dri)ceeuing8  and  ultimate  extinction  of, 

Scott,  ColoneL  British  resident  in  Oude,  ii. 
7'23;  the  Nabob  of  Oude  professes  to, 
his  desire  to  abdicate,  724 ;  the  governor- 
general's  correspondence  with,  respecting 
the  nabob,  724 :  the  nabob  transmits  a 
memorial  to  the  governor-general  through, 
726 ;  in  command  at  Nagpoor,  lit  70. 

Sc«)tt,  Major,  agent  of  Warren  Hastings,  ii. 
641. 

Scully,  Conductor,  his  Inravery  in  defence  of 
the  Delhi  magazine ;  his  death,  iii.  509. 

Sculpture,  Hindoo,  U.  140. 

Seasons,  the,  in  India,  i.  9 ;  illustrated  at 
Calcutta,  10. 

Sebektegin,  8ucce8.<«or  to  Alptegin,  anecdote 
of  him,  1.  42 ;  wax  lietwceu.  and  the  Rajah 
of  Jeipal,  42 ;  his  death,  43. 

SecondiuT  and  tertiary  strata  in  India,  i.  7. 

Secret  service  money,  employed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  i.  359. 

Sects,  Hindoo.  mo<les  of  distinguishing,  ii. 
67 ;  Nagos,  68 ;  Vaishnava  and  Ramanuj- 
yios,  69;  Ramawats,  70;  the  Kabir  Panthis, 
70 ;  worshippers  of  Krishna.  71;  the  Vaiah- 
navas  of  Bengal,  or  Chitanyas,  72;  the 
Saivas,  74 ;  the  Dandis,  74 ;  theYogis,  76 ; 
the  lingayets,  75;  the  Paramahansas,  76; 
the  Aghoris,  76 :  the  Saktas,  77 ;  the  Ker- 
aris,  78 ;  the  Sikhs,  78 ;  theJains.  80. 

Secimder  Bagh,  the,  taken,  iii.  660;  taken  a 
second  time,  672. 
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Secundra.  Akber's  tomb  at.  L  140. 
Sedaaeer.  Tippoo  defeated  at,  bgr  Ookmel 
Stuart ;  two  native  aoooonts  of  the  battle* 

Setr,  the,  IiL  352. 

Seetabaldee  Hills,  the  battie  of,  iiL  71. 
Seetapoor,  the  sepoy  outbreak  at,  iiL  689. 
Seid  Laskar  Khan,  his  opposition  to  the 

French,  L  601. 
Seif-tt-din  and  Ala-u-din.  avenge  the  murder 
of  their  brother  by  Behnun  of  Ghuaiee.  L 
66l 
Seleucus  Nicator,  succeeds  Alexander,  L  3S ; 

his  alliance  with  Sandraoottuo,  33. 
Selim,  son  of  Akber,  his  character.  L  138. 
Selim  Sheikh,  his  tomb^  i.  130, 131.  and  iu4t. 
Seljuks,  the.  underToghrul  Beg.  defeat  Hu»- 

aood,  L64. 
Semiiamls,  her  expedition  to  India.  L  2L 
.Snu^mtee,  iii.  69. 

Seniority,  the  princiide  of,  eatahlLtbed  hy 
the  East  Inma  Companv  as  the  rule  of 
sucoessioQ  to  offices,  L  330. 

Scnoys.  the  fLrtt,  L  137;  dress  of  those  be- 
loniging  to  Tippoo's  regular  inf antiry ,  iL  6^ 
note;  causes  of  the  mutiny  among,  at  Vel- 
lore,  813 ;  oomj^nts  of  those  dwtfjned  for 
Burinah,  iiL  157;  open  mutiny  among  those 
destined  for  Bunnah.  168 :  suppreasion  of 
the  mutiny  among  those  oestlned  fbr  Bur- 
mah.160;  truecansesof  this  mutiny  am<mg. 
161 ;  spirit  of  insubtndination  amonc,  162 ; 
mutinous  spirit  among,  atShikarpoor.  503; 
mutinous  spirit  of,  at  the  beginnnig  of  the 
great  mutiny,  553 ;  causa  of  the  mutizKnis 
spirit  among.  564 ;  make  the  neased  car- 
tridges a  pretext  tcs  diaobemenoe.  566; 
mutiny  among,  at  Berhampoor.  569;  mu- 
tiny among,  m  Barrackpoor,  661 ;  mutiny 
among,  in  Oude,  562;  mutiny  among,  at 
Meerui  664 :  atrocities  committed  I7,  in 
DelhL  567,  671 ;  kept  down  in  the  Punjab. 
672 ;  mutiny  among,  in  Umballa.  574 ;  mu- 
tinous correqiModenoe  of,  575;  matiny 
among,  at  Attock  and  Nowsbera,  576 ;  mu- 
tiny amon&  in  the  Doab,  677:  matiny 
among,in  Hurreana,  NnaseerahaOrand  Ro- 
hilcund,  678 ;  outbreak  among,  aft  BaneOly; 
treachery  and  atrocities  c^  579;  mutiny 
among,  at  Neemuch,  680 ;  mutiny  among, 
at  Jhttisi ;  horriUe  maoacre  penwtrated 
by,  581 ;  mutiny  among,  at  AUahanart.  583; 
mutiny  among,  at  Benares,  664 ;  matiny 
among,  in  Oude;  at  Lucknow.  58S^  ^; 
mutiny  among,  at  Seetapoor,  589;  alarocioas 
massacre  perpetrated  by,  near  Auranga- 
bad,  689;  prvoeedings  of,  at  FyaOwd,  and 
massacre  perpetrated  by,  at  Becomgunge. 
690 ;  perilous  condition  Lucknow  is  placed 
in  nr,  500 ;  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoe  proceeds 
to  Chinhut  against,  661;  Lockaow  block- 
aded by,  593 ;  mutiny  among,  at  Oawnpow. 
593 ;  Oawnpoor  besieged  by.  694:  Bazrender 
of  Cawnpoor  to.  694- atrodties  perpetrafeed 
by.  at  Cawnpoor,  596;  measures  of  the  jro- 
vemment  against,  597;  besieged  in  Delhi; 
Delhi  ci4»tiued  from,  599  (see  I>e2AA ;  the 
British  besieged  by,  in  Lucknow.  637  (see 
Ludbnoir) ;  Havelock's  repeated  defeats  of. 
633  (see  Hav(lock)\  mutiny  amone.  at  Dina- 
Mor,  644:  defeated  at  Anah.  646;  General 
Windham  threatened  bar.  in  Cawnpoor. 
664 ;  General  Windham  defeated  by.  665 ; 
defeated  by  Sir  Colin  CampbeU.  6^;  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  operatious  acainst.  969 
(see  CamjStH,  Sir  CoUn) ;  Lndcnow  cap- 
tured from.  671 ;  final  operations  against, 
till  they  are  driven  out,  or  utteriy  annihi- 
lated, 676. 

Sera,  Hyder  Ali  nuule  nabob  of.  ii.  23Z. 

Serferaz  Khan,  Nabob  of  Bengal.  L  521 ;  a 
conspiracy  Bgy^^r**^  522. 

Serfojee,  aaopted  son  of  Tuljajee,  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  claims  the  succeaeion,  iL  714; 
Swartz*  advocacy  of.  716;  finally  reoosniaed 
bv  the  governor-generaL  716. 

Seringapatam,  Lord  Comwallis'  advance 
upon,  ii.  600;  outer  defences  of,  613:  pre- 
parations for  the  siege  of,  618 ;  Tippoo's 
palace  in,  619.  note ;  preparations  of  Gene- 
ral Harris  for  the  siege  ot  696;  the  B^tish 
before,  697 ;  plan  of  attadc  on,  696;  unac- 
countable failure  of  provisions  and  opnir- 
tune  supphr  of  to  the  troops  before,  &f9 : 
progress  01  the  siege  of,  TOO:  the  assaalt 
on,  headed  by  SirDavid  Babd.  701 ;  cap- 
ture, 702:  value  of  the  capture,  705:  aDc^^ 
search  of  the  zenana  of,  (or  treasorea.  de- 
nied, 708;  sepoy  mutiny  in.  siwpieaaed.  &I1 

Serin^iam,  the  ulandof ,  L  4N;  the  Fhach 
are  strongly  reinf  oroed  at.  487. 

Srrtan,  the  disease  of  which  Hyder  Ali  dioO. 
ii.507. 

Service,  the  forced  meaning  given  to  the 
word  by  the  council  of  Calcutta,  iL  4% 
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SeeoBtris,  expedition  of,  to  India,  1.  20. 

Seton,  Colonel,  bis  m&roh  from  Delhi  to- 
waidB  Oode,  iU.  669. 

Beton.  Bir.,  British  resident  at  Delhi,  bis 
narrow  escape,  ii.  832 ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
Hyderabad.  »l;iii.  281. 

Serajee,  1.  293 ;  conauers  the  Concan,  293 ; 
other  conquests  or.  294;  assassinates  the 
general  of  the  Rajah  of  Bejapoor,  295; 
acquires  a  fleet,  296;  professes  submission 
to  Aurongzebe;  visits  Delhi,  297;  makes 
new  aoqnisitions.  297 ;  game  of  craft  be- 
tween, and  Aumngsebe ;  his  success,  298 ; 
his  expedition  to  Mysore,  300 ;  his  death, 
301 ;  Surat  pillaged  by,  316;  Surat  a  second 
time  pillaged  by,  325;  the  Company's  treaty 
with,  328;  attempt  of,  on  Bombay,  331. 

Sevemdroog,  Kanhojee  the  pirate  makes,  his 
capital,  L  509;  capture  of,  512. 

Sewoasheo  Chimuajee,  a  Brahmin  pretends 
to  be.  It  408. 

Seyed  Sahib,  ii.  589. 

Seyeds,  the,  defeat  and  murder  of  Farokshir 
by,  1. 391;  downfall  of,  392. 

Shaftesbury.  Lord,  his  motion  to  bring  the 
conduct  of  Lord  EUcnborough  before  the 
house  in  relation  to  his  Indian  despatch, 
iii.  693. 

Shah  Alum  (see  Shazada),  the  barbarous 
treatmentof,  by  Golam  Kadir  Khan,iL  573. 
662 ;  his  interview  with  General  Lake,  762. 

Shah  Jeban,  succeeds  his  father  Jehangir,  L 
282;  sends  an  army  to  Balkh.  284;  hiscam- 
paiffns  in  the  Deccan,  285;  his  family,  286; 
detnroned  by  his  son  Aurungzebe,  288; 
character  of  his  reign,  288;  his  public  works, 
389. 

Shah  Mahomed,  brother  of  Shere  Mahomed, 
defeated  by  Sir  Charies  Napier,  iii.  471. 

Shah  Mahomed,  sovereign  of  Cabool,  the 
horrid  mutilation  of  Futteh  Khan  in  his 
presence,  iiL  287. 

Shah  Nujeef.  the,  capture  of  the,  iii.  661. 

Shah  Poor,  ascends  the  throne  of  Shah 
Shujah  at  Cabool,  iU.  457. 

Shah  Shujah,  sovereign  of  Cabool,  compelled 
to  flee,  ii  833;  invited  by  Runjeet  Sing  to 
his  court,  lit  277;  Runjeet  Sing  extorts  the 
Koh-i-noor  from,  278;  invited  by  Azim 
Khan,  388;  his  treaty  with  Runjeet  Sing, 
290 ;  a  pensioner  within  British  territory. 
293;  attempts  to  raise  an  army,  338; 
nature  of  tine  armyhe  raised,  309;  his 
alleged  popularity,  337;  money  payments 
extorted  ay  the  British  from  the  Ameers 
for.  347 ;  mutual  dislike  of  the  Afghans 
and,  353;  his  entrance  hito  Cabool,  362;  his 
letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  363:  removes  from 
Cabool  to  Jelalabad,  366;  returns  to 
Cabool,  368 ;  atrociotu  government  of 
Prince  Timour,  the  heir-apparent  of,  370; 
oppression  exercised  by  the  oflicials  of, 
suppressed  by  General  If  ott,  671 ;  refuses 
the  Bala  Hissar  for  British  troops,  389; 
makes  the  first  movement  against  the 
rebels  in  Cabool,  394:  is  amazed  at  the 
cowardly  conduct  of  the  British  in  Cabool, 
404;  his  ultimate  melancholy  fate,  447. 

Shahab-u-din,  the  oonsolidator  of  Mahome- 
tan power  in  India;  his  exploits  against 
Lahore,  1. 57;  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
Rajahs  of  Delhi  and  Ajmeer,  58;  his  thirst 
for  vengeance,  59;  renews  the  struggle  with 
his  adversaries,  59  ■  conquers  his  adver- 
saries, 60;  defeated  bv  the  King  of  Khar- 
ism,  61 :  assassinated.  61 ;  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of,  disputed,  62. 

Shahjee,  curious  method  of  making  him  son- 
in-law  of  Jadu,  i.  292. 

Shahjehanpoor,  a  sepov  mutiny  at,  iii.  580; 
plundered  by  the  moul  vie  of  Lucknow,  677. 

Shaista  Khan,  surprised  bj  Sevajee,  i.  286. 

Shams-ud-din,  Nabob  of  Ferozepoor,  is 
hanged  for  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Frazer,  the  British  commissionerat  Delhi, 
iU.  212. 

Shamsheer  Bahadur,  a  Bundela  chief,  war 
with.  ii.  768. 

Shapland  Colonel  Ui.  147. 

ShaiKxnree,  the  claims  of  the  Burmese  on  the 
island  ot  iii.  140. 

Shaw,  Colonel,  at  Seringapatam,  ii.  697. 

Shaw,  Sergeant,  one  of  the  nine  heroic  de- 
fenders of  the  Delhi  magazine,  iii.  568. 

Shaxton,  Captain,  causes  a  mutiny  in  Bom- 
bay. 1.  329. 

ShaaMla,  the,  arrives  at  Benares,  i.  655;  his 
designs  on  Bengal,  666:  his  letter  to  Clive, 
656;  Clive's  reply  to.  657;  reappears  with 
the  title  of  Blvth  Ahim,  667;  defeated  in 
his  aim  Yxy  Oalliaud,667;  advanoeeon  Patna, 
668 ;  negotiations  with,  671 ;  junction  of, 
with  Meer  Cossim,  678 ;  his  ■nbmisslon, 
680 ;  treaty  with.  690;  projects  of,  for  re> 
gaining  Delhi,  ii.  296*  final  parting  between. 
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Shazada,  the,— 
and  the  British,  ii.  297:  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas,  319;  claims  a  share  of  the 
Rohilla  country,  330;  desires  an  interview 
with  Lord  Comwallis.  573;  character  of,  as 
given  by  Hastings,  573;  his  proffered  visit 
declined  by  Lora  Comwallis,  574 ;  subse- 
quent interview  with  Lord  Comwallis  at 
Benares,  574. 

Sboebani  Khan,  the  opponent  of  Baber,  i. 
108. 

Sheer  Khan  Sur,  the  opponent  of  Hooma- 
yoon,  besieges  Chunar  and  defeata  Honma- 
yoon,  i.  114;  possesses  himself  of  the  throne 
of  Delhi,  116. 

Shells,  Lieutenant,  shot  by  the  mutineers  at 
Aumngabad,  iii.  589. 

Sheker-bhoL  the,  u.  580. 

Shelton.  Bngadier.in  theCabool  insurrection, 
iii.  394,  397 ;  General  Elphinstone  sharts 
his  command  with,  410;  his  character,  410, 
his  misarrangements,  414;  detained  with 
others  as  a  hostage  by  Akbar  Khan,  428. 

Sheo  Row  Bhao,  id.  540. 

Sheie  DU  Khan.  iii.  287. 

Shere  Mahomed,  one  of  the  Amoers  of 
Scinde,  resists  the  British,  iii.  468,  469; 
471;  defeat  of,  472. 

Shere  Sing,  iii.  487;  his  defection  from  the 
British,  517;  repulsed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chenab.  521. 

Shipman,  Sir  Abraham,  sent  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  lands  at  Anjedivahi  i.  315;  his 
convention  with  the  Portuguese^  319;  his 
convention  with  the  Portuguese  disavowed 
in  England,  320. 

ShitabRoy,  arrested,  ii.  309;  charges  against, 
investigated;  acquitted,  317. 

Bholapoor,  the  affair  of,  iii.  93. 

Sholingur,  the  batUe  of,  IL  495. 

Shore,  Mr.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth),  assists  Sir.  Frands  to  draw  up  ms 
plan  for  settling  the  revenue,  ii.  415; 
objects  to  Lord  Comwallis'  proposal  of  a 
permanent  zemindary  settlement,  634;  ap- 
pointed governor-general,  with  a  baronetcy, 
655;  his  policy  in  relation  to  tiie  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas,  664-  question  of  the  justice 
and  exiiediency  of  his  policy,  665;  pusilani- 
mous  character  of  his  policy.  667;  tiendency 
of  his  policy  to  stimulate  the  Bfahrattas 
against  the  Nizam,  668;  made  Lord  Teion- 
mouth;  resigns  the  govemmtmt,  672 ;  his 
system  of  neutrality;  its  results,  674;  his 
relations  with  the  Burmese,  iii.  133. 

Shujah.  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  seeks  the  succes- 
sion, i.  287;  his  ineffectual  strnmle,  291. 

Shujah  Khan.  Us  intrigues  at  D^i,  L  519; 
becomes  Nabob  of  Bengal,  520;  his  wise 
govemment,  521;  his  death,  521. 

Shuldham,  Colonel,  sent  overland  against 
Ava,  ill  157. 

Shumsheer  Khan,  his  treachery,  i.  528. 

Shnmsooden,  an  Afghan  chief,  defeated  by 
General  Nott.  iii  451. 

Shunkul  Dew,  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Dowleta- 
bad,  comes  to  aid  his  father  against  Jelal- 
u-dln,  i  76. 

Shwe-da-gon,  the.  or  the  Golden  pagoda  of 
Rangoon,  iii  146. 

Siam,  to  be  attacked  by  the  Company,  i. 
341. 

Sibbald,  Brigadier,  imposed  on  by  the  mutin- 
ous sepoys  and  murdered,  iii  679. 

Siddee,  the.  with  his  Mogul  fleet  in  Bom- 
hay  harbour,  i  327;  his  attempt  on  Bom- 
bay, 331. 

Siddy  Mollah  (a  dervls),  his  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  treacherous  plotting  against 
the  life  of  his  sovereign,  i  75. 

Siege,  of  Brahmanabad,  i  41;  of  Somnauth, 
48;  of  Rintimbore,  81;  of  Delhi,  by  the 
Moguls,  82;  of  Wurungole,  by  Aluf  Khan. 
87;  of  Delhi  by  Tamerlane,  95;  of  Meerat, 
hy  Tamerlane,  96;  of  Chunar,  by  Hooma- 

foon,  114;  of  Candahar,  by  Hoomayoon, 
18;  of  Merta,  by  Akber,  126;  of  Chittoor, 
by  Akber,  130;  of  Ahmednuggur,  by 
Akber,  138;  of  Goa,  by  Albuquerque,  182; 
of  Goa,  by  Kumal  Khan,  183:  of  Diu,  by 
the  Turks  and  Gujeratees,  190;  of  Canda- 
har, by  Shah  Abbas,  285;  of  Gingee,  by  the 
son  of  Aurmuczebe,  906;  of  Madras,  bv  the 
French,  415;  of  Pondicherry,  by  the  British, 
425;  of  Trichtnopoly,  by  the  Mahrattas, 
432;  of  Devicotta,  hy  the  British.  438;  of 
Trichtaopoly,  hy  Chunda  Sahib,  458, 
471,  488. 492;  of  Aroot.  by  the  British.  461: 
of  Cblnglenrnt  and  Covelong,  483,  485;  of 
Calcutta,  by  Surajah  Dowlah.  538 ;  of 
(Thundemagore,  bythe  British,  663;  of  Fort 
St.  DaTl^by  the  French,  696;  of  Tanjore, 
by  the  French,  602;  of  Madras,  by  the 
nnnch,  606;  of  Masullpatam,  hy  the 
British,  614;  of  Wandiwash,  by  the  British, 
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Siege.— 
i.622;  of  Pondicherry,  by  the  British,  635;  of 
Little  Balipoor,  by  Hvder  All,  ii  234:  of 
Amboor,  by  Hyder  All,  257;  of  Tanjore,  by 
Mahomed  All,  353;  of  Bassein,  by  the 
British,  461;  of  Pondicherry,  bythe  British. 
468;  of  Aroot,  by  Hyder  AU,  485;  of  Wandi- 
wash,  by  Hyder  All,  487;  of  Negapatam, 
by  the  British,  498;  of  Tellicherrr,  by 
Hyder  Ali,  499:  of  Mangalore,  by  Tlppoo 
Sahib,  619;  of  Palghautcherry,  by  the 
British.  bZi;  of  Bangalore,  by  the  British. 
597;  of  SavandroogTby  the  British,  608;  of 
Goorumoonda,  by  Nizam  All,  610;  of 
Seringapatam.  by  the  British,  696:  of 
Agra,  by  the  British,  763:  of  Delhi,  by 
Holkar,  780;  of  Deeg,  by  the  British,  785; 
of  Bhurtpoor,  by  the  British,  786,  792,  795: 
of  Kalunga,  Iv  the  British,  ill.  11;  of 
Wusota.  by  the  British,  91 :  of  Chanda, 
by  IJie  British.  93;  of  Raighur  and  Foit 
Tahieer,  by  the  British,  94;  of  Maligaum, 
by  the  British,  98;  of  Ascerghur,  1^  the 
British.  109;  of  Bhurtpoor,  by  the  British. 
184;  of  Herat,  by  the  Persians.  317 ;  of 
Ghuznee,  by  the  British,  358;  of  Jelala- 
bod,  by  the  Afghans,  431:  of  Candahar,  by 
the  Afghans,  439;  of  Mooltan,  by  the 
British,  516;  of  Cawnpoor,  by  Nana  SahiK 
594;  of  Delhi  by  the  British.  601;  of  Luck- 
now,  hy  the  rebel  sepoys,  626,  649,  656;  of 
Arrah,  by  the  rebel  sepoys,  645. 

Sikhs,  the,  under  Bandu,  I.  389;  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of,  ii.  78;  different  branches  of, 
80;  professed  subjection  of,  to  the  British, 
830;  Runjeet  Sing,  a  chief  of,  830;  violent 
proceedings  of  a  Mahometan  fanatic 
among,  ill.  205;  origin  and  territories  of, 
269;  the  twelve  misaJs  of,  269 ;  at  war  with 
the  Afghana  270;  conquests  of,  under 
Maha  Sing,  271;  alarm  of  other  chiefs  of, 
at  the  sudden  aggrandisement  of  Maha 
Sing,  272;  Runjeet  Sing,  273;  acquisitions 
of  Runjeet  Sin^,  275;  relations  of,  with  the 
Mahrattas  and  British,  275;  threatened 
collision  of,  with  the  British.  276;  war 
with,  prevented  by  a  treaty,  276 ;  designs 
of  Rimjeet  Sing  on  Afghanistan,  277; 
Runjeet  Sing's  treatment  of  Shah 
Shujah;  extorts  from  the  latter  the 
Koh-i-noor,  278;  failure  of  an  expeditiou 
of,  against  Cashmere,  278;  European  dis- 
cipline and  arms  introduced  into  the  army 
of,  279;  acquisition  of  Peshawer  by  Rim- 
leet  Sing,  279;  hostilities  between  the 
Barukzyes  and,  288;  unfriendly  relations 
of  the  British  with,  486;  rapid  succession 
of  rulers  in  Lahore  among,  48i);  power  of 
the  army  of,  487;  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory by  an  army  ot  487;  Sir  Henry  Hard- 
Inge's  proclamation  respecting,  488;  pre- 
paration for  a  bat^e  with,  4^ ;  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  489 ;  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  490;  the 
British  army  put  in  great  peril  by,  492 ; 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  AUwaL  493; 
strong  position  taken  up  by,  495 ;  signally 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  496 ; 
submission  of,  to  the  British.  498 ;  terais 
imposed  on,  498;  arrangements  with 
Gholab  Sing.  5(X);  new  rebellion  among, 
506 ;  mUitaiy  operations  of  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  against,  509;  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Kineyree.  511 ;  victory  gained  over, 
at  Suddoosam,  513;  advance  and  proclama- 
tion of  General  Whish,  514;  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Mooltan  by  the  British,  516'  revolt 
of,  in  Hazareh,  519;  operations  of  (jieneral 
Gough  against:  repulse  at  Romnuggur. 
520;  strength  of  the  position  of;  repulse  of. 
521;  advance  anew  to  the  attack,  522;  battle 
of  Chillianwalla,  622 ;  victory  over  at 
Gujerat,  525, 537;  extinction  of  Sikh  domin- 
ion, 528. 

Sikundur,  his  reign,  i  101 ;  curious  reli- 
gious discussion  in  the  presence  of,  101 ; 
celebrated  as  a  judge,  1(X2 ;  succeeded  by 
Ibrahim,  103. 

Bilk,  the  manufacture  of.  in  India,  ii.  165. 

Silk- worms,  when  fijrst  brought  into  Europe, 
il44. 

Simla  manifesto,  the,  iii.  331;  criticised,  334. 

Simonich,  Count,  Russian  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Teheran;  his  letter  to  Dost 
Mahomed,  iii.  304;  the  siege  of  Herat 
carried  on  by  the  Persians  under  his  aus- 
pices, 321. 

Shifiay,  Bf.,  leads  the  French  In  the  battle 
of  Flaasey,  i  578. 

SingphoB,  the  depredations  of  the,  in  As- 
sam, iU.  206. 

Sirjee  Row  Ghatka,  minister  of  Sdndia,  his 
fate,  iL  809. 

Sltaram,  brother  of  the  Rajah  of  Visana- 
gram,  ii  470. 
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Sitaram.  the  rival  of  Gnngadhur  Santrec,  at 
the  court  of  the  Oulcowar,  ill.  96. 

Siva,  the  third  member  of  the  Hindoo  triafl, 
11.  32 ;  the  siipremftcy  claimed  for,  32 ;  em- 
blems of  the  worship  of,  33. 

Skinner,  Captain,  hio  succi  ssful  etratagt-m 
to  releaae  hia  brother  mLcu  surrounile^l 
by  the  enemy,  11.  794. 

Sklniicr.  ThorauB,  liia  dij<pute  with  the  Com- 
pany, i.  320. 

Slave  kings,  the,  who?  i.  P>2. 

Sleeraan,  Colonel,  iii.  4^. 

aieemau,  Sir  W.  II.,  his  rci)ort  of  the  .st;ite 
of  Onde,  iii.  546. 

Sleeman'a  RamhUs  and  EecoUf^unus  nf  an 
Indian  Oxficiid,  fiuoteU,  I.  290.  580, 'ojo, 
■note. 

Smith.  Colonel,  hi«  estimate  of  the  force-?  of 
Hyder  Ali  and  Nizam  AH  and  hi.s  own.  il. 
251 ;  Hyder  Ali'rt  attack  on,  and  defeat  l-y, 
252 :  hia  march  for  Trinonialee ;  in  creat 
need  of  proviKiou.'*,  252;  his  dillicnltiea, 
253;  the  allied  forces  refuse  to  tight  his 
troops,  254;  a  Ixittle  preciiutatctl  l)y  Ni- 
zam All's  imiMitience ;  he  defeats  the  Ni- 
zam and  Hyder,  254;  pursues  Hyder;  ia 
joined  by  Colonel  Wooii,  258 ;  balked  of  a 
victory  through  Colonel  Wood's  aljsurd 
conduct.  268 ;  his  views  aa  to  forcing  Hy- 
der to  an  action,  271 ;  his  return  to  Ma- 
dras, 273;  is  iudignautat  the  nuBillanimity 
of  the  comicil  of  Madra.%  281 ;  pursues 
Ameer  Khan,  and  defeats  him,  793;  de- 
feats the  Mahrattaa;  Poonah  Burrenders 
to,  iii.  68 ;  in  pursidt  of  the  Peiahwa,  84, 
87 ;  his  repulse  at  Kaikloo,  153. 

Smith,  Lieutenmit-colonel  Baird,  ill.  519. 

SuiiUi.  Sir  Harry,  at  the  latUe  of  Moodkee, 
iii.  490 ;  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  491 ; 
relieves  Loo<liaua,  493;  gains  the  victory 
of  Ahwal,  494. 

Smith,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hankey,  his  mission 
to  Hyderabatl  u.  834. 

Smith,  Major,  iii.  60. 

Smith,  Sergeant,  fonm  one  of  an  explosion 
party  at  IteHil.  iU.  621. 

Snodgniss,  Major,  his  Nnrralive  o/  thr  Bui'- 
mcs'-  War,  quotc<l^  iii.  1G9. 

Soarez,  Lope,  8uperso<lei  Pachecn  in  Co- 
chin 1.  173 :  defeats  the  Zaraorin  of  Calicut, 
174 ;  gucoeeda  AlbutiuerMue,  186. 

Sobraon,  the  battle  of,  iii.  495. 

Soldiers,  the  mode  of  paying,  among  the 
Hindoos,  11.  113. 

Solvyn,  Lis  Hindous,  quoted,  L  510,  note, 
518,  note,  654.  note. 

Soma  or  Chandra,  ii.  36. 

Somnauth,  the  Wipture  and  pluuder  of.  by 
Sultan  Mahmoo^l,  i.  48;  the  temple  and 
idol  of,  49 ;  tra<iitiou  relating  to  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of,  49 ;  Lonl  EllenlKjroiigh's 
onier  to  General  Nott  resijectiug  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of,  at  Ohuznoe,  iii.  4^(0 ;  the 
order  of  Lonl  Ellenborough  executes  1,  452 ; 
Lord  EUenborough's  proclamation  resi)ect- 
ing  the  gates  of  the  temple  of,  459. 

Sookur  Chukca.  a  Sikh,  ill.  270. 

Sooraj  Mai,  grandson  of  Chooraniau.  il. 
7&4. 

Snppitt  and  Mechani,  Lieutenants,  blown 
iuto  the  air.  iii.  651. 

Soul,  the  nature  of.  according  to  the  Ve- 
danta  bc1io<^»1  of  philos<iphy.  ii.  115. 

South-west  pa^'v^j.re  to  In'iia,  the.  i.  206. 


S]>nni.inL<.   extravagant   claims  of   the.   ii. 

227. 
Sparkca,  Captain,  his  bravery  and  fate,  iii. 

108. 
Speir,  Mrs.,  Lif.-  in  AndtiU  Iiulia,  quoted, 

il.  100. 
Speke,  the  herf>i5m  of  young,  i.  565;   Ida 

affecting  death,  566 ;  cajjtain.  567. 
Spice  Islanils,  tlie  P^t  India  Company  at- 
tempt to  tnvle  with  the,  i.  242. 
Sj)i('r3,   Colonel,    resident   at   Owalior,   iii 

472. 
Sreenowasnow,  an  agent  of  Tipixx)  Sultan, 

U.  523. 
St.  IxgiT,  Colonel,  mapclies  against  Vailoo 

TamM,  U.  83(3:  RnsiM?n<U-d,  841. 
8t.   liUbin.   Clievalier,  French  ambasiia^lor 

to  Poonah,  ii.  441. 
Stanfixirdd  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  ii.  605  C07,  and 

note. 
Staunton,  Captain,  his  encounter  with  the 

IViiiiiwa's  axiny,  iii.  ^. 
Staunton,   Mr.,   private   Becrctary  to  Lord 

Miicartney.  ii.  523. 
Steam  conmiiuiication  with  Intlia,  first  at- 

teini>tt?d.  iii.  20). 
SteplieiT^on,  Captain,  aiils  In  the  capture  of 

(^awilghur,  ii.  770. 
Stewart,,  Captain,  il.  448. 
Stewart,  Ser};eant,  one  of  the  nhie  defenders 

of  the  Delhi  magazijie,  iii.  503. 
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Stewart's  HUtory  qf  Bengal,  dted,  L  518. 

Stirling,  Maior.  hi.  637. 

Stoililart  aad  Couoll>-.  prisoners  hi  Bokhara, 
iii.  368. 

StralK).  citeil.  i.  33. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  his  bravery  at  Cudilalore.  iL 
513;  encounters  the  south-west  monsoon. 
589;  captiu-es  Dindigul,  590 ;  in  the  night 
attack  on  Seringapjitam.  614. 

Stuart,  Maj<ir-general,  succewla  Sir  Ejto 
Coote.  ii.  505;  his  strange  conduct  when 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  Hyder's  rleath.  508;  his  wanton 
demolition  of  forts,  51i>:  his  operations  near 
Cud  lalnre,  512 ;  his  attack  on  the  enemy's 
works,  512;  defeats  Tippoo  at  So<laseer. 
694;  arrives  at  Seringiipatam,  698;  his 
jilan  of  atUick  on  Seringupatam,  698. 

Stuart,  Briga<licr,  relieves  MJiow,  iii.  677; 
defeats  the  mutineers  at  the  village  of 
Goraria;  relieve.s  Neemuch,  and  captures 
Mundisore.  679. 

Stuart,  Mr.,  brings  an  action  asalnst  Mr. 
AurioL  il.  434 

Sturt,  Lieutenant,  his  bravery  in  Cabool,  iii. 
403. 

Suf>^ihdrtr,  what?  I.  141. 

.Vn'^z/w,  the  MogiU  territory  diviiled  into,  1. 
141. 

Subzee  Mundoe.  a  suinirb  of  Delhi,  iii.  606 ; 
taken  poA.-4«.-s.Hion  of  by  the  Briti.>*h,  60S. 

Succession,  the  law  of,  among  the  Hindoo*", 
ii.  101.   . 

Suda  Koonwur.  widow  of  Goor  Buksli,  iii. 
274. 

Sudd<x>Ram.  the  victory  of,  iii  512. 

Sudra  caste,  the.  ii.  12 ;  the  condition  of.  im- 
proved in  modem  timas  12. 

Sufder  Ali,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  his  league  with 
the  Malnrattas,  L  432 ;  his  connection  with 
M.vlras,  433. 

Suflfrein,  Admiral,  lands  troops  at  P«^rto 
Novo.  i.  500 ;  deleate<l  by  Atbniral  Hughes, 
500;  has  another  enga+:ement  with  Ad- 
miral Hughes,  502 ;  fiuther  engagements 
with  Adndral  Hughes,  504 ;  join^  by  M. 
Biu^sey.  611 ;  has  another  engagement  with 
Admiral  Hughes  off  CudrLalore,  514. 

Sugar,  the  extent  of  ita  cultivation  in,  and 
exiwrt  from,  In-lia,  ii.  159. 

Sugar-loaf  Rock,  the  battle  of  the,  i.  491 ;  a 
second  battle  at.  497. 

Sugwant  Singii.  chief  of  Karradur,  his  bold 
expreshion  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  Rana  of  OdeyiKX)r  towards  his  beauti- 
fid  daughter,  iii.  56. 

Sujjdi  Dowlah,  Nalx>b  of  Oudc,  junction  of, 
with  Meer  Cosfiim.  i.  678;  offers  to  treat 
with  the  Briti.sh,  680;  negotiations  M-ith, 
br<:)ken  off,  681 ;  compelled  to  negotiate, 
691 ;  liberal  terms  gninted  to,  693;  reasons 
for  this  liberality.  b'H ;  terms  of  the  treaty 
between,  and  the  Company.  695. 

Sukaram  Bapoo,  hea-d  of  the  Po<.»uali  minis- 
try, ii.  405. 

Sidlivan,  ix)lltical  agent  in  Oudc.  11.  502. 

Sundiiijeo  Angria,  aGwulior  chief,  iii.  481. 

Surajah  Dowlah.  succeola  All  Veniy  Khan 
as  Nabob  of  BengiU,  i.  529 ;  hia  vicious 
character.  530 ;  dissati-ifaction  of  Nua/ish 
Mahomed  at  the  authority  possessed  by. 
531 ;  nmrtler  of  Hossein  Cooly  Khan  and 
H«».^in  Addeen  by,  531;  rival  claimants 
for  the  throne  of.  532 ;  origin  of  the  quar- 
rel between,  and  the  Bengid  presidency, 
532;  hi.i  rage  at  the  rccention  given  t*) 
Kissen<ia8s  at  Calcutta,  533;  treatment  of 
hia  mesHenger  by  tlio  governor  and  coun- 
cil of  Calcutta,  533;  attempt  made  to 
pacify  him,  534;  effect  on,  of  the  attempt 
made  to  pacify.  534 ;  attacks  and  pil- 
lages the  factory  at  Cossiudiazar.  535;  di- 
lat-jry  i>n*panitioua  of  the  preaidency 
against,  Wb ;  a<lviince  of.  on  Calcutta,  and 
first ftlKHitions.  1>3S;  pro;?reS8of  lusoi)era- 
tious.  .540 ;  terrifies  the  governor  into  flight, 
542;  captures  the  fort.  542;  Immures  the 

garrison  in  the  Black  Hole.  543;  hia  heart- 
;.s.^ne.s8.  544  ;  his  disappointment,  and  de- 
iwirtm-e  from  Calcutta,  545 ;  an  expedition 
again.^t.  resolved  on  at  Madra.<v.  547 ;  oi)era- 
tiona  agjiiust,  commenced,  551 ;  Calcutta 
rccovcro<l  from,  554 ;  Hooghly  attackc<land 
capturetl  from,  555 ;  attempt  to  negotiate 
with.  556;  furious,  he  marches  south 
against  the  Briti.'^h.  557 ;  Wfi  Iwliaviour  to 
the  Company's  deputies,  558;  Clive's  at- 
tack on  his  camp.  559;  alarme<l,  he  con- 
cludes a  |)eace,  559 ;  treaty  with ;  its  de- 
fects, ana  Clive's  juKtification  of  it,  560; 
Adndral  Wattwm'.s  letters  to.  562;  evasive 
reply  of,  563 ;  disaimulatiou  of,  567 ;  pre- 
tends to  disinlKS  his  French  auxiliaries, 
568;  a  conspiracy  formed  against,  569; 
CUve  and  the  Com}>any  are  Implicated  in 
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Surajah  Dowlah.— 
the  conspiracy  againtt,  L  569;  defeated  at 
Ploaaey.he  prepares  for  flight,  681;  flight 
and  capture  of.  586 ;  hia  death,  587. 

Surat,  pillaged  by  Sevajee,  L  316 ;  pillag*-*! 
a  second  time  by  Sevajee,  325 ;  proceeihn^H 
of  the  Bombay  government  at,  ii.  355 ;  ar- 
bitrary arrangements  respecting,  716. 

Sur^ry,  Hindoo,  IL  126. 

Siu-jee  Anjengaom,  11.  771. 

Surja,  ii.  35. 

Surya  Sidhanta,  Uie,  il.  123. 

Suttee,  meuiing  of  the  word,  and  origin  of 
the  practice,  II.  183;  HolweU's  account  <.f 
the  case  of  a  Mahratta  ininoeas,  187; 
absurd  eulogies  of,  188 ;  often  oompulsor}-. 
1S8;  Mahometan  restrictions  on.  ISv^; 
views  of  taahminized  Europeans  respect- 
ing, 189;  cautious  interfcreuoe  of  the 
Company  with,  189;  luoceffiful  abolitinn 
of.  190;  the  abolition  of.  effected  by  t>jr 
William  Bentinck,  iiL  199. 

Swartz,  the  ndMionary,  rec^uested  to  under- 
take a  mission  to  Hyder  Ali,  iL  474 ;  Lis 
reasons  for  comnlying.  475 ;  his  interviews 
with  Hyder,  476;  his  anrprise  at  Colonel 
Fullarton's  retiring  from  his  conquests, 
524. 

Swiss  mercenaries.  emiJoyed  by  theEngli'iJi 
in  India ;  a  coui>auy  of.  ca];»tured  by  Du- 
pleix,  1.  482. 

Syaice  Guicowar,  iiL  116w 

Syajee  Row,  iii.  219. 

Syed  Ahmed,  a  Mahometan  fanatic^  hi  a 
violent  proceedings  in  the  Pnujab,  lii. 
205 ;  his  followers  supprefwed,  205. 

Sykes,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  CUve  in  fsvour  of 
Hastings,  iL  303. 

Symea.  Captain,  sent  by  Sir  John  Shore  r-n 
a  mia.<dun  to  Ava,  iiL  134;  his  Emhn*sij  (o 
the  Kingdom  o/Ava,  referred  to,  169. 


T. 


Tale  Mahal,  the,,  i.  2S&.  and  note. 

Talneer,  the  British  before  the  fort  of,  iii 
94 ;  it  resists,  contrary  to  Holkar's  orders 
to  surrender.  95;  assault  on ;  massacre  nf 
British  officers  and  aokUers  ha,  96 ;  the 
killcdar  of.  hanged  as  a  reb^.  98;  Sir 
Thomas  Hialop'a  explanation  of  the  rea- 
son of  the  execution  of  the  killcdar  uf. 
97 ;  the  execution  of  the  killedar  of.  mi- 
justlfiable,  97. 

Tamerlane,  or  Timoxu*  Beg.  his  origin,  ai^ 
pearanoe  in  India,  and  conquest  of  M<h>1- 
tau  by  his  grandson.  L  94 ;  hisderastati'  cs 
in  India,  94 ;  lays  siege  to,  and  sacks  Del- 
hL  94;  captmnea  Meerut.  96;  retuma  fnnn 
IntUa,  96;  aijpointa  Khizr  Khan  his  <]e- 
puty.  97. 

Tanjorc,  the  Company  involved  in  the  affairs 
of.  L  435 ;  sUto  of~436 ;  expediUon  to.  43^  ; 
failxureof  the  expedition  ta  437;  Chiuxu 
Sahib's  expedition  to.  444*  appllcaUon  of 
the  rajah  of.  to  the  Britiui  for  assistano.' 
against  the  French,  ^9:  Major  Lawrvnc** 
in,  500;  liUhr's  expediUon  against,  6<«. 
Lally's  negotiations  with  the  rajah  of.  anti 
resumption  of  hoatilities,  601 ;  siege  of,  sikI 
failure  of  the  siege,  602;  Blahomed  Ali-^ 
dispute  with  the  ntiah  of,  IL  211 ;  pn>- 
ceedlugs  of  the  Madras  oonncil  a^airist 
the  rajah  of,  294 ;  Bfahomed  All's  dcsi^-ns 
against,  352 ;  expedition  aoainst,  353 ;  »t^-e 
of,  353;  capture  of.  and  oethnuiemeut  oi 
the  rajah  of,  354 ;  tardy  condrannation  of 
the  expedition  sgiUnst,  by  the  directors  of 
the  Company.  356 ;  restoraticm  of  the  ra- 
jah of.  by  Lord  Pigot,  391 ;  claims  n(  Ur- 
cre<litorB  of  the  lijah  of.  392  •  state  of 
affairs  in,  497 ;  destruction  of  a  BritiBh  de- 
tachment in.  499 ;  disputed  suooeasion  m. 
714. 

Tanna,  the  fort  of,  taken  and  retaken,  i 
537. 

Tannah.  the  Bombay  government  semi  an 
expedition  against,  ii.  361. 

Tautia  Topee,  defeated  at  Calpoe  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  iU.  681. 

Tantra  Jog,  Holkar's  minister.  IiL  188 

Tarika,  the  giant,  slain  by  Cartikeia,  it  S? 

Tarlton,  Captain,  takes  Prome,  iiL  535 

Taxiles,  Alexander's  reUitions  with.  i.  27 

Tea,  begins  to  form  an  investment  of  the 
East  India  Company,  L  333. 

Tej  Sing,  a  Sikh  leader,  crosses  the  Sntl'-.*. 
iiL  488 :  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Fenvi^ 
shah,  493. 

Tellicherry.  snooeflsfnlly  defended  agai:.4t 
Hyder.  iL  499. 


TEMPEBAKCE 

Temperance,  Bulbun's  intenrt  lu  the  oauie 
of,  L68. 

Temples,  rock-cut,  in  India.  1.  17;  li.  143; 
pynunidal,  142 ;  parts  and  appendages  of, 
142;  cave  temple  of  Karli,  144;  the  seven 
pagodas,  145;  regularly  constructed,  147; 
of  OrisBa,  148 ;  Jain,  on  Mount  Aboo,  148. 

Tennasaeilm  provinees,  the  subjugation  of 
the,  iJL  152;  disturbances  in.  207. 

Tent  contracts,  attempt  to  aboUsh,  and  dis- 
turbances caused  thereby  in  Madras,  ii. 
838. 

Thackeray,  Mr.,  the  British  collector  in 
Kittoor,  killed  by  the  mutineers,  iii.  17& 

Thunba  wungyoo,  a  Burmese  commander, 
iii.  150. 

Theft,  the  law  of,  among  the  Hindoos,  ii.  104. 

Thiagur  and  Elvanasore,  made  over  by  the 
Fruich  to  the  Myaoreans  in  return  for 
troofps,  i.  633;  taken  by  the  British  after 
it  had  reverted  to  the  French,  843. 

Thomas,  George,  a  niiUtaiy  adventurer, 
curious  history  of,  ii.  839. 

Thomas'  Coitu  o/  the  Patan  SuUans  o/Hin- 
doostan,  referred  to.  i.  89. 

Thompson,  Captain,  his  description  of  the 
appearance  of  Ohuznee,  iii.  3o7. 

Thome,  Major,  his  JUemoin  of  the  War  in 
India,  ouoted.  iL  763,  767.  782,  791. 

Thome,  Robert,  his  memorial  to  King 
Henry  VIIL,  i.  198 ;  his  views  of  the  north- 
west passage,  199 ;  effects  of  his  memorial, 
200. 

Thorahill,  Mr.  Bewslev,  volunteers  to  bring 
in  the  wounded  to  the  residency  in  Luck- 
now,  Ui.  655. 

Thornton's  CHtzettetr  of  India,  quoteil.  i.  133, 
note;  300,  note. 

Throne,  the  golden,  of  Runjeet  Slug,  iii. 
339,  ttote. 

Thuggee.    Bee  Tliugg. 

Thugs,  the  legend  of  their  origin,  ii.  190; 
their  procedure,  191 ;  regular  training  of 
children  of,  to  thuggee,  1^ ;  Brahmins  and 
officials  interested  in  thuggee,  1^ ;  pro- 
bable number  of,  194. 

Tiger-head  footstool  of  Tippoo's  golden 
throne.  U.  705,  706,  note. 

Tiger's-daira,  the,  i.  296,  nntr. 

Timery,  Clive  captures,  1.  4<^;7. 

Timoor  Klian,  i.  71. 

Timour  Bea.    See  Tamerlane. 

Timoun  Prince,  heir-apparent  of  Shah  Shu- 
jah ;  his  atrocious  govemmeut.  iii.  371. 

TinnereUy.  expedition  to.  L  454. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  taken  prisoner  when  nine 
years  old,  IL  228 :  his  ravages  in  the  coun- 
try round  Madras,  266 ;  sent  to  intercept 
Colonel  BaiUie's  detachment,  481 ;  his  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  a  detachment  from  Ben- 
gal frustrated,  493 ;  repulsed  hr  the  British 
at  Ponany,  606 ;  hastens  to  the  camp  on 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  608;  plan 
of  future  operations,  508 ;  his  secret  order 
to  Dut  Sheik  Ayaz  to  death,  517:  captures 
Beonore,  and  makes  General  Jffi&ithewn 
and  all  his  troops  prisoners.  518 ;  lays  siege 
to  Mangalore,  619:  armistice  with,  before 
Mangalore,  519 ;  his  violation  of  the  armi- 
stice, 620;  surrender  of  Mangalore  to.  520; 
his  choicest  provinces  invaded,  521 ;  Fal- 
gfaautcherry  captured  from  him,  522;  nego- 
tiations wiUi.Sra;  his  insulting  treatment  of 
the  British  commissioners,  524;  the  British 
commissioners  meditate  an  escape  from  his 
camp,  525 :  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bri- 
tish signed  by,  526 :  his  horrible  treatment 
of  his  prisoners,  526 ;  collidon  between  the 
govemopgeneral  and  the  liadras  presi- 
dent as  to  the  treaty  with,  630;  Kizam 
All's  treaty  with,  580 ;  his  forced  and  bar- 
barous conversions  in  Malabu*.  583;  his 
impie^  punished,  583 ;  his  intnigues  with 
the  French,  683;  his  designs  on  Travan- 
core,  584;  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Tra- 
vancore  defeated,  684;  his  rage  at  being 
frustrated,  585:  a  triple  league  formed 
against,  by  liord  Corawallis,  5& ;  his  Iring 
account  of  his  attack  on  the  Unes  of  Tra- 
vancore,  587;  liis  barbarous  proceedings 
and  pacific  professions,  588;  military  pre- 
parations against,  588;  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign against,  and  first  operations,  589; 
his  cavidry  and  infantry,  591,  and  note ; 
his  encounter  with  the  British,  who  retreat 
before  him,  691:  his  camp  mistaken  for 
Colonel  Marwell's,  692;  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults of  tiie  campaign  with,  593;  Lord 
Comwallis  resolves  to  command  uainst 
him  in  person,  595;  his  nuutdi  northward 
into  Coromandel,  665 ;  his  embany  to  the 
-05;  hi 


court  of  France;  Its  failure,  695 ; 

in  Malabar,  596;  Lord  Comwallis  opens 
the  campaign  against,  696;  attem^  of 
three  horsemen  of,  on  the  life  of  Lord 


INDEX. 


Tippoo  Sultan,  -  ! 

Comwallis,  ii.  597:  Bangalore  captured  in  , 
presence  of  his  whole  army,  699;  retreat 
and  pursuit  of,  599 ;  bis  brutal  treatment  I 
of  his  prisoners,  600 ;  his  caricatures  of  the  | 
English,  600 ;  takes  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  road  to  Bangalore,  601 ;  Lord  Com-  | 
wallis  prepares  for  a  general  engagement 
with,  601;  is  defeated  &  the  bat^of  Cari-  j 
gat,  602 ;  professes  a  desire  to  negotiate.  | 
606 ;  his  insincerity,  607;  capture  of  Nun-  < 
didroog,  607;  congratulates  nis  troops  on  | 
the  resolution  of  the  British  to  besiege 
Savandroog.  which  is  taken  by  storm,  608 ; 
operations  against,  at  Seringapatam,  612; 
surprised  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  disas- 
trous predicament,  615:  his  alarm,  616; 
his  barbarities  towards  his  prisoners,  617: 
his  treacherous  plot  against  tne  life  of  Loid 
(Comwallis,  61? ;  the  ultimatum  offered 
him  by  Lord  Comwallis,  618 ;  his  accept- 
ance of  Lord  Comwallii^  ultimatum,  619 ; 
his  palace,  619.  and  noU;  his  sons  deli- 
vered up  to  the  British  as  hostages,  619 ; 
dlflpute  with,  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
definite  articles  of  peace,  620 ;  threatened 
renewal  of  hostillCies  vrith;  peace  con- 
cluded, 621;  conditions  of  the  treaty  with, 
canvassed,  622 ;  views  of  Lord  Comwallis 
as  to  the  treaty  with,  623;  his  sons  restored 
to  him,  666 ;  his  designs  as  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  British  fit>m  India,  678;  his 
Intrigues  with  the  French  on  hearing  of 
the  success  of  the  revolutionary  warro79 ; 
sends  a  mission  to  the  Mauritius,  679 ;  the 
public  receutioD  given  to  his  envoy  by  the 
govemor  of  the  Mauritius,  680 ;  project  of 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  Fren<^  680;  ab- 
surd conduct  of  the  French  govern Ar  of  the 
Biauritlus  in  reference  to,  681;  "Citizen 
Tippoo,"  681 ;  the  govemor-general  resolves 
on  hostilities  with,  681;  the  governor-gene- 
ral's plans  and  preparations  agahut,  682; 
difflcolties  to  be  encountered  in  a  war  with; 
fears  of  the  council  of  Madras,  683;  the 
govemor-general's  attempt  to  effect  an 
amicable  arrangement  with,  687;  the  go- 
vernor-general's letter  to,  688 ;  his  reply  to 
the  govemor-oeneral's  letter,  689;  the  go- 
vemor-general's rejoinder  to,  690;  dose  of 
the  correspondence  with,  690 ;  letter  from 
Bonaparte  to,  692 ;  his  infatuated  course, 
692:  commencement  of  a  new  campaign 
against,  683 ;  i^tempts  to  cut  off  the  right 
brigade  of  tiie  Bombay  amur,  but  is  re- 
pulsed, 694 :  accounts  of  the  battle  by  the 
Rajah  of  Coorg  and,  694 ;  hazards  abattle 
near  Malavllly,  and  is  defeated,  096 ;  pre- 
parations of  the  British  to  beside  Us 
capital,  Seringapatam,  696;  his  despon- 
dency. 696 ;  the  British  before  his  capital, 
697;  plan  of  attack  on  his  capital,  698;  he 
is  anxious  to  negotiate,  699 :  progress  of 
the  siege  of  his  capital,  700 ;  hb  fears  and 
superstition,  700;  assault  on  his  capital 
headed  by  Sir  David  Balrd,  701;  capture 
of  his  capital,  702 ;  surrender  of  his  sons, 
703;  dress  wom  by  him  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  703,  and  note ;  his  dead  body  found 
in  a  gateway,  703 ;  his  funeral  and  mau- 
soleum, 704,  and  note :  his  barbarous  char- 
acter, 704 ;  the  jewelled  peacock  from  his 
golden  throne.  705,  7(J(>,  and  note ;  the  vol- 
den  tiger-head  footstool  of  his  throne,  705; 
loss  of  life  incurred  in  taking  his  capital, 
and  value  of  the  captiuD,  705 ;  his  family 
removed  to  Vellore,  707;  charge  against 
the  Nabob  of  Aroot  of  correspondence 
with,  717;  the  connection  of  his  family  with 
the  vellore  mutiny,  812. 

Tlrai,  annexed  to  the  British  dominions, 
Hi.  18. 

Tl»t  Sing,  chief  of  the  Kasyas,  iii.  206. 

Titoo  Mlya,  a  fanatical  Mahometan,  begins 
a  religious  war  agahist  Hlndooism,  ill.  205. 

ToddTMaJor,  at  Herat,  ill.  221. 

Todd^s  History  of  Rajasthan,  cited,  ii.  784. 

Toghlakabad,  1.  93,  note. 

Toghrul  Beg,  defeats  Musaood,  1.  54;  his 
grand-daughter  married  to  Mo<iood,  65. 

Toghrul  Khan,  rebels  against  Bulbun.  L  69 ; 
Bunvised  and  slain,  70. 

Tombs.  Major,  at  Delhi,  iii.  607.  619,  621. 

Tondeman's  Woods,  disaster  sustained  at, 
by  the  BritishTTlM. 

Toolajce  Angria,  successor  to  Kanhojee,  1. 
511;  his  strongholds,  513:  preparations  of 
the  British  and  Mahrattas  to  attack  his 
stronghokl,  513;  disputes  about  the  prize- 
money  to  be  taken,  514 ;  Gheriah  cap!ture<l 
from,  515. 

Toolasee  Baee,  her  beauty,  profligacy,  and 
death,  ill  76.  ---— v 

Toolosepoor,  Bala  Row  driven  out  of,  ill. 
702. 
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Toorghsy  Khan,  a  Mogul  chief,  invades  Hin- 

doostan.  L  82. 
Toormooehreeu.  leads  the  Moguls  In  Hln- 

doostan,  1.  88. 
Towns,  Hindoo,  11. 173;  the  Inhabitants  of, 

174. 
Trade,  Hinrloo,  11.  166. 
Trading,  private,  forbidden  to  the  servants 

of  the  Company,  L  687;  arrangements  of 

the  Company  as  to,  695. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety, 

quoted,  U.  114. 
Transmigration,  the  dogma  oi;  its  pernicious 

effects  on  society  and  individuals,  ii.  58; 

the  imture  of.  and  mode  in  which  changes 

are  regulated,  59 ;  qualities  of  darkness 

and  passion,  59 ;  quality  of  goodness,  60 ; 

Hindoo  heaven,  61;  Hindoo  bell.  61. 
Transoxiana,  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Arabs, 

Travancore,  Tippoo's  designs  on,  11.  684; 
Tippoo's  attack  on  the  lines  of,  684;  dis- 
putes of  the  rajah  of,  with  the  Company, 
835;  placed  under  British  management, 
837. 

Travers,  Captaio,  at  Lucknow,  iii.  660. 

Treasunr  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  amount 

Treaty  of  Paris  between  the  French  and 
ESiuHfah,  the  clause  of,  relating  to  India, 

Trees  of  India.  U.  10. 

Tremalrow,  the  Brahmin,  iL  521. 

Treta  yuffa,  the,  of  Hindoo  ohrouology,  11.  2. 

Trevelyan,  Bir..  imlitioal  agent  at  Kotah,  iii. 
223. 

Triad,  the  Hindoo.  11.  22;  Brahma,  22; 
Vi^u.2d;  Siva.  32. 

Trichinopoly.  the  raua  of,  solicits  the  aid 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  1.  431:  encami>- 
ment  of  Mahomed  All  and  the  British  at. 
468;  fortifications  rf,  458;  preparations 
for  the  defence  of,  459 :  siege  of,  continued, 
471 ;  auxiliary  forces  are  sent  fkom  Mysore. 
472;  reinforcements  arrive  under  Lawrence 
and  CUve.  473;  end  of  the  siege  of,  474 ; 
state  of  affahrs  at;  Major  Lawrence  ad- 
vances to  the  relief  of,  486 ;  stratagem  and 
counter-stratagem  at,  488;  plan  of  the 
environs  of,  48^ ;  supplied  with  provisions, 
492 :  treachery  of  the  French;  assault  on, 
and  repulse,  492 ;  loss  of  the  enemy,  493 ; 
flevastations  committed  rovmd,  496 ;  saved 
by  Calliaud,  696 ;  state  of  affairs  in.  during 
the  war  vrith  Hyder  All.  U.  497. 

Trimbukjee  Dalnglia.  the  Pelshwa's  favour- 
ite, his  rise  and  influence,  ill.  36;  his  du- 
plid^  In  his  negotatlons  with  Gungadhur 
Sastree,  37 ;  his  oarborous  murder  of  Gun- 
gadhur Sastree,  39;  is  accused  by  Mr.  El- 
phlnstone,  and  his  apprehension  and  im- 
prisonment demanded,  40 ;  the  Felshwa  Is 
obUged  to  give  him  up,  41 :  he  escapes,  68; 
In  command  of  Bajee  Row's  troops,  59 ; 
captured  and  confined  in  the  fort  of  Chu- 
nar,  106. 

TronjoUy,  M..  commander  of  a  French  Bq\ta- 
dron,  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Vcmou,  ii. 
46& 

Trath,  Hindoo  disregard  of,  11.  203. 

Tyr«,i24. 

Tyssen's,  Mr.,  depositions  on  the  charge  of 
bribery  against  the  Company,  i.  363. 

Tytler,  Colonel  Frazer,  Hi.  634. 


u. 


Ulwar,  British  interference  iu  the  affairs  of, 
iii.  187. 

Umballa,  the  sepoy  mutiny  in,  iii.  574. 

United  Company  of  Merchants,  the,  trading 
to  India,  i.  381. 

Upton.  Colonel,  plenipotentiary  to  Poonah. 
Instructions  to,  IL  406;  conference  iMStween, 
and  the  Mahratta  ministers  at  Foorand- 
hur,  407:  treaty  made  by.  with  the  Mah- 
rattas, 407. 

Usbeka,  the.  Baber  defeated  by,  L  106;  re- 
volt of,  against  Akber,  127:  campaign 
against,  128 ;  suppression  of  the  revolt  of. 


Vailoo  Tambi,  dewan  of  Travancore,  his 
intrigues,  ii.  835;  his  defeat,  death,  and. 
craelty,  836. 

Valahnava  sects,  the,  U.  09;  of  Bengal.  72. 
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Vaisya  caste,  the,  ii.  11. 

Valiant,  General,  his  brigade  at  the  battle 


of  Maharupoor,  ill.  i 
Vansittart,  Mr.,  8U< 


,  succeeds  Clive  as  governor 
of  Bengal,  1.  666 :  heads  a  deputation  of 
the  council  of  Calcutta  to  Meer  Jaffier  to 
induce  him  to  resign,  670 ;  shamefully  sa- 
crifices Ramnarain,  672 ;  opposes  the  selfish 
and  impolitic  views  of  the  council  of  Cal- 
cutta. 674. 

Varanasee,  wife  of  the  Feishwa  in  Raighur, 
iii.  94. 

Vaughan,  Caiitahi.and  his  brother,  murdered 
bv  theMahrattas,  iU.  67. 

Vedanta  school  of  philosophy,  the.  ii.  114; 
nature  of  the  soul  according  to,  115 ;  view 
of  matter  held  by,  115. 

Vedas,  the,  i.  16 ;  il.  16 ;  earliest  poems  of, 
128. 

Vegetable  productions  of  India,  the,  i.  10; 
great  variety  of,  ii.  156. 

Vellore,  in  want  of  provisions,  ii.  495 ;  critical 
state  of,  relieved  by  Goote,  497 ;  provisions 
thrown  into,  499 ;  a  curious  device  for  pro- 
visioning. 504 ;  the  mutiny  in,  811 ;  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  Europeans  in,  811 ; 
suppression  of  the  mutiny  in,  812;  members 
of  Tippoo's  family  implicated  in  the  mu- 
tiny, 812;  punishment  of  the  mutineers, 
812;  orixin  of  the  mutiny  in.  813;  real 
causes  of  the  mutiny,  814 :  Christianity  not 
chargeable  with  the  mutmy,  815 ;  the  mu- 
tiny In,  took  the  ganrison  ay  surprise,  815 ; 
general  alarm  produced  by  the  mutiny  in. 
816. 

Venetian  argosy,  lost  on  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
i.  211 ;  anachronism  respecting,  211. 

Venetians,  the,  their  conduct  In  reference 
to  the  leaders  of  the  fourth  crusade,  L 146; 
attempt  of,  to  cone  with  the  Genoese  at 
Constantinople,  147;  league  of,  with  the 
sultan,  147 ;  why  they  gave  up  resorting  to 
English  markets.  211. 

Venlachelum,  relieved  by  Clive  and  Pigot,  I. 
459. 

Vernon,  Sir  Edward,  conquers  the  French 
in  a  naval  engagement,  ii.  468. 

Vicramadltya,  a  Scythian  leader  in  India, 

Victoria,  Queen.  Shah  Shujah's  letter  to,  iii. 
363 ;  her  proclamation  on  the  suppression 
of  the  sepoy  mutiny,  696 ;  effect  of  her 
proclamation,  697. 

Victory,  the  Tower  of,  at  Chlttoor.  L  300, 
note. 

Vigne's  Visit  to  Gkuzwe,  referred  to,  I.  111. 

Vikovich.  Captahi.  a  Bussian  agent,  arrives 
in  Cabool  Ui.  301. 

Village,  description  of  an  Indian,  iL  91 ;  an- 
tiquity and  permanency  of  the,  system,  92; 
officers  under  the,  system.  170 ;  aristocracy 
of  the,  172;  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
ot  172. 

Violence,  the  law  relating  to,  among  the 
Hindoos,  ii.  104. 

Vira  Rajendra,  Rajah  of  Coorg,  his  cruelties 
and  brutalities,  iii.  209;  his  insolent  de- 
mand on,  and  deposition  by  the  British, 
210. 

VisaJee  Kishen,  U.  29(1 

Visajee  Pundit,  engaged  to  attack  Hyder 
AU,  iL  228 ;  the  crafty  prooeeding|i  of,  230. 

Vishnu,  the  famous  ima^e  of,  at  Beringham, 
i.  458 ;  second  person  in  the  Hindoo  triad. 
iL  23 ;  supremacy  claimed  for,  24 ;  legend 
in  support  of  the  supremacy  claimed  for, 
24 ;  the  heaven  of,  25 ;  the  avatars  of ;  first 
avatar  of,  25;  second  avatar  of,  26;  third  and 
fourth  avatars  of,  27 ;  fifth  and  sixth  ava- 
tars of,  28 ;  seventh  avatar  oSi  29 ;  eighth 
avatar  of,  30 ;  ninth  avatar  of.  31. 

Vizianagram.  the  treatment  of  the  rajah 
of,  by  the  government  of  Madras,  iL  470. 

Vizier  AIL  supposed  son  of  Azoff-u-Dowlah, 
raised  to  the  musnud;  but  afterwards  de- 
posed, ii.  670. 

VUer  Mahomed.  Nalwbof  Bhopaul,  iU.  42. 

Volconda,  the  Madras  presidency  send  an 
expedition  against.  L  4S6;  defeat  of  the  ex- 
pedltton  sent  aralnst,  457 ;  surrender  ot 
to  the  Britislj,  477. 

Von  Orlich's  Travels  in  India,  quoted,  U. 
139,  166. 
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Wade,  ColoneL  leads  a  portion  of  the  Afghan 
expedition  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  ill. 

Wagars  of  Okamandal.  the,  iii.  117. 
Woffnuek,  the,  or  tiger's-daws,  L  296,  and 
MoCe. 


INDEX. 


Wahab.  Major,  killed  in  repulse  at  Kaikloo, 
ilL  153. 

Wajid  All  Shah,  Lord  Hardinge's  memoran^ 
dum  addressed  to,  ill.  545. 

Walid,  Caliph  of  Damascus,  i.  41. 

Walker,  Colonel,  co-operates  with  Mr. 
Duncan  to  put  down  infanticide,  U.  Itil ; 
sent  to  Nagpoor,  iii.  45. 

Walker,  Major,  in  Burmah.  iii.  155. 

Wallace's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accomit 
o/ British  India,  auoted.  ii.  122. 

Walpolep  Brigadier,  his  bravery  at  Cawnpoor. 
ill.  667 ;  detached  to  form  a  jimction  vrith 
Colonel  Seton  coming  from  Delhi,  669; 
sent  from  Lucknow  in  command  of  a 
colunm  to  clear  the  province  of  the  rebels, 
676. 

Wandiwash,  Major  Brereton's  unsuccessful 
attempt  against,  L  619 ;  captured  by  Coote, 
622 :  Lally  resolves  to  recaptiue.  625:  Lally 
defeated  by  Coote  before,  627;  Major  Brere- 
ton  killed  at,  628 ;  stratagem  of  Lieutenant 
Flint  to  get  possession  of.  ii.  486 ;  besieged 
by  Hyder  AIL  487 ;  the  siege  of,  raised  on 
the  appearance  of  Coote,  487. 

Wangenhelm,  Colonel,  interesting  anecdote 
of  Bemadotie  in  connection  with,  iL 
515. 

War,  laws  of,  among  the  Hindoos,  ii.  107 ; 
changes  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on.  111 ; 
army  on  march.  111 ;  camp,  112 ;  commis- 
sariat, 112. 

Ward's  Hindoos,  quoted,  ii.  11, 15. 

Ware,  General,  iL  758.  765. 

Warren,  Lieutenant,  in  CabooL  ill-  403. 

Wasil  Biahomed,  a  Phidaree  leader.  Iii.  79:  is 
delivered  up  to  the  governor-general,  82. 

Watigaon,  the  affair  of,  ill.  171. 

Watson,  AdmiraL  various  notices  of.  L  548, 
550,  554,  560;  letters  of,  to  the  Nabob  of 
BengaL  562 ;  singular  manner  of  his  death 
at  Salsette,  iL  3&!,  note. 

Watts,  Mr,  chief  of  the  Company's  factory 
at  Coesimbazar,secures  Kissendass  a  recep- 
tion at  Calcutta,  L  533;  explanation  to 
Suiajah  Dowlah  of.  his  conduct  as  to  Kis- 
sendBSS,  534 :  summoned  by  Surajah  Dow- 
lah, and  made  prisoner,  536:  as  the  Com- 
pany's representative  at  Moorshedabad, 
5G2 ;  applied  to  by  Yar  LuUief  Khan  for 
the  niCbobehip  of  Bengal,  571 ;  his  flight 
from  Moorshedabad,  574 ;  ascertains  the 
state  of  the  treasury  of  the  deposed  Nabob 
of  Bonnil.  582 ;  his  connection  with  Omi- 
chuncL583. 

Webb,  Mr.,  ii.  718. 

Wellesley,  Colonel  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington),  at  Seringapatam,  ii.  696. 702; 
made  permanent  commandant  of  Seringa- 
patam,  706;  the  details  of  the  management 
of  Mysore  intrusted  to,  707 ;  appointed  to 


command  an  exi>edition  desiffned  against 
Mauritius,    734;    objections  of  the 


the  : 


court  of  directors  to  his  allowances;  the 
marquis's  indignation  and  defence,  737; 
pursues,  defeats,  and  slays  Dhoondia,  738; 

Proceeds  to  Poonah  to  re-establish  the 
'eishwa,  747 ;  commands  in  the  Deocan. 
749;  captures  Ahmednuggur,  749;  prepares 
to  give  Scindia  battle,  751;  gains  the  vic- 
tory of  Assave,  752;  Sdndia  concludes  a 
truce  with.  754;  prepares  for  operations  in 
other  parts  of  India.  755;  his  operations 
In  Gujerat,  755;  attacks  the  Mahrattas 
on  their  violation  of  the  truce,  769;  defeats 
the  Mahrattas  at  Argaon,  770;  captures 
Gawilghur,  770 ;  terminates  the  war,  771 ; 
is  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
772 :  his  opinion  (when  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) of  the  Madras  mutiny.  845;  his  pro- 
i^ecT  in  reference  to  CabooL  ill.  363. 
Welleslev,  the  Marauls  (when  Lord  Mom- 
ington),  appointed  Governor-general  of 
India,  iL  676:  sets  sail  for  India;  state  of 
affairs  on  his  arrival  there,  077;  resolves 
on  hostilities  with  Tippoo,  681;  hisplans 
and  preparations  against  Tippoo,  682;  ob- 
jection of  the  coimcil  of  Madras  to  his 
plans,684;  his  nefrotiatlons  with  the  Nixam. 
684;  his  treaty  with  the  Xlzam,  685;  his  ne- 
gotlaUons  with  the  Maiirattas,  687 ;  his  at- 
tempt to  arrange  amicaUv  wlthTippoo,687; 
his  letter  to  Tippoo,  688;  Tippoo's  answer  to 
his  letter,  689;  his  rejoinder  to  Tippoo,  690; 
close  of  his  correspondence  with  Tippoo, 
690;  his  manifesto,  691 ;  appoints  a  com- 
mission for  the  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mysore,  707;  article  in  his 
instructions  respecting  the  zenana,  708; 
draft  of  the  partition  treaty  of  Mysore, 
708;  determines  the  succession  to  the 
rajahship  of  Tanjore,  716 ;  his  arbitrary 
arrangement  revpeotinff  Surat,  716  : 
his  measures  towards  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot,   719;  his  measures  towards   the 
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Wellesley,  Marquis- 
Nabob  of  Aroot  approved  at  home.  if. 
720;  appohits  Azeem-u-Dowlah  Nabob 
of  the  C^iatic,  722;  his  proposed  treaty 
with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  724 ;  his  deter- 
mination respecting  Oude,  725 ;  treats 
the  Nabob  of  Oude's  remonstrances  as 
an  insult,  727 ;  submits  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  two  courses,  728;  his  peremptory 
orders  respecting  the  Nabob  of  Oudo.  729: 
sends  his  brother,  the  Honourable  Henry 
Wellesley,  on  a  mission  to  Lucknow,  72^; 
Intimidates  the  Nabob  of  Oude  into  sub- 
mission, 730:  indignantly  rejects  the  pro 
posal  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to  plunder  the 
Begum,  731;  sends  Captain  Maloobu  on  a 
mission  to  Persia.  733;  cont^miilates  an 
expedition  against  the  Mahrattas,  734: 
sends  an  expedition  under  General  Baird 
to  Egypt,  734;  misimderstauding  between 
the  directors  antL  735;  main  causes  of  his 
misunderstanding  with  the  directors,  736  ; 
his  resignation  and  the  grountls  of  it.  737; 
consents  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
737;  hisanswertoacongratulatotyaddrct^ 
from  the  inhabitaute  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
termination  of  the  Mahratta  war,  772 ; 
Scindia's  arrogant  letter  to,  and  his  reply, 
798;  termination  of  his  administration, 
801;  merits  of  his  administratioQ.  802. 

Welk^ley,  the  Honourable  Henry,  sent  1^ 
his  brother,  the  govemor^neraL  on  a 
mission  to  Lucknow  iL  729;  made  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Oude,  731;  his  relatiom- 
with  the  Nabob  of  FurruckabcMl,  732;  his 
return  to  Europe,  733. 

Wellshire,  GeneiaL  commander  of  the 'Bom- 
bay division  in  the  Afghan  expedition.  iiL 
354;  leads  an  expeditton  against  Khelat, 
364-  capture  of  iQielat  by,  SS5. 

Welsh,  Lieutenant,  ci^ytures  the  hQl-f orts  in 
Damaum,  il.  457. 

West,  Sir  Edward,  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Bombay,  ilL  202. 

Wheeler,  Bit  Hugh,  his  podtiou  at  Cawn- 
poor. IiL  586;  his  entrenchment  at  Cawn- 
poor, 594:  besieged  in  Cawnpoor  by  Nana 
Sahib,  596;  capitulates  to  the  rebels,  5b6; 
the  atrociotis  massacre  of  the  Europeans 
on  the  capitulation  by,  596. 

Wheeler,  Mr.,  appointed  to  India.  IL  4?H ; 
moves  the  connrmation  of  the  restoration 
of  Blahomed  Reza  Khan,  430. 

Whlsh,  General,  ordered  bj  the  British  re- 
sident of  Lahore  to  advance  on  Mooltau, 
iii.  513;  advances  on  Mooltau,  514;  his 
proclamation  at  Mooitan  to  the  Sikh 
rebels.  515. 

WhltehllL  Mr.,  governor  of  Madras,  bi-»- 
pended,  ii.  478 ;  a  bill  of  pains  and  penaltiv^ 
against,  548. 

Whitlie,  Captain,  sent  against  Omc-rkote, 
ill.  470. 

Whitlock.  GeneraL  sent  by  the  Bombay  pre^ 
sldency  against  the  sepoy  mutineera.  iii. 
677 ;  hu  operations  agamst  the  mutinevrs, 
682. 

Wife,  the  sale  of  a,  by  a  German  baron,  ami 
purchase  of,  by  an  Englii>hGoveinor-gcut- 
ral  of  India,  IL  427. 

WUklnson,  Captain,  ill.  386. 

Wilks'.  CoUmeL  Historical  Sketrhrs  o/  Ih'- 
South  cj  India,  quoted.  IL  157.  177,  188. 
212,  219,  225,  229,  note;  282,  note,  605. 

William.  Fort,  the  state  of,  when  Surajah 
DoiHah  attacked  Calcutta,  i.  539;  defective 
condition  of  the  works  of,  539 ;  capture  of. 
by  Surajah  Dowlah,  542 ;  the  foundatiou 
of  a  college  at,  850. 

Willonghby,  Lieutenant,  his  braveiy  in  dt*- 
fending  and  afterwards  blowing  up  tLe 
Delhi  magazine,  UL  568;  murdere»L  570 

Willoughby.  Mr.  J.  P..  his  zealous  and  eue- 
cessftU  efforts  to  put  down  infanticide  iu 
India.  U.  182. 

WiUoughby,  Sh-  Hugh,  his  expedition  to  the 
north-west,  and  fate.  i.  900. 

Wilmer,  Lieutenant,  his  narrow  escape  fruin 
being  murdered.  IIL  356. 

Wilson,  Brigadier,  defoi^  the  rebel  sepc^vs 
at  Ghazee-u-dln.  ill.  600:  the  command  at 
Delhi  devolves  on.  612 :  his  determination 
to  hold  his  position  before  DelhL  615 ;  hi^ 
address  to  the  troops  at  DelhL  617:  plan  of 
attack  and  assault  on  Delhi  devised  bv,  61^. 
new  successes  daUy  obtained  at  Delhi  de- 
scribed bv,  623. 

Wilson,  ColoneL  left  by  Havelockat  Caw- 
poor  in  command  of  the  garrison.  UL  651 

Wilson,  Commodore,  defeats  the  Dutch  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  L  668.  „^, 

WUBonTProfesaor,  quoted  as  to  the  Naboi  a 
of  the  Camatic  U.  720 ;  his  Hittorp  (if  Bri- 
tish India,  quoted,  on  the  VeDow  muttoJ. 
815. 
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Windham,  Oaptain*  his  death  while  perfonn- 
ing  an  act  of  humanity  to  a  wounded 
BohUer.  iiL  386. 

Windham,  General  attacked  hy  the  rebela 
in  Oawnpoor,  iiL  664 :  sallies  out  to  give 
the  rebels  l«tUe.  666;  is  beaten  back  by  the 
reljels,  665;  reUeved  by  Sur  CoUn  Campbell. 
666. 

Wingate,  Aariirtant-Burgeon,  wounded,  and 
afterwards  brutally  murdered  at  Kori- 
gaon,liL86. 

lil^ter,  Sir  Edward,  usurps  the  sroyemment 
of  Madras,  i.  318;  obtains  a  firee  pardon 
and  retires,  319. 

WIswaa  Rao,  the  Peishwa's  son,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Faniput,  L  406. 

Wires,  Hhidoo,  the  condition  of,  il.  175l 

Wood,  Colonel.  Johis  Colonel  Smith,  iL  258; 
his  successes,  vS6 ;  Hyder  All's  attempt  to 
entrap;  his  absurd  conduct  and  redgnation 
of  command,  268;  narrow  escape  of  his 
division,  270;  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand, 273 ;  disaster  sustained  by,  at  Ban- 
galore, 274;  perilous  position  of,  274 ;  blun- 
ders committed  hj,  275;  is  superseded  by 
Colonel  Lang,  275 ;  his  operations  against 
the  Ghoorkas,  iii.  17;  supersedes  CSeneral 
Marley,  19;  abandons  the  advance  on 
Khatmandoo,  19. 

Woodbum,  Major,  finds  Omerkote  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy,  iii.  470. 

Woodington,  ColoneL  his  operations  in  Gu- 
JeratTu.  756. 

Writers'  BuUdinga^  the.  in  Calcutta,  L  645, 

Wullee  Chandia,  a  friendly  Sdnde  chief,  iii. 

Wullee  of  Khooloom,  the,Doet  Mahomed 
takes  refuge  with.  iiL  368 ;  in  concert  with 
Dost  MahometL  377;  submits  to  the  Bri- 
tish. 379. 


INDEX. 


Wurgaom.  the  disgraceful  convention  of, 
iL  451;  the  Bombay  government  decline  to 
ratiSy  it.  and  prepare  anew  for  war,  452. 

Wurungole.  the  siege  of.  and  repulse  of  Aluf 
Khan,  L  87. 

Wusota,  the  capture  of.  by  the  British,  iiL 
91. 

Wyld,  Brigadier,  the  defeat  and  disastrous 
retreat  of,  with  the  relieving  force  of  JeU- 
kibad.  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  iU.  434 ;  his 
troops  demoralized.  436. 

Wvmer.  Colonel,  defeats  the  GhUJies.  iU. 
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Tama,  the  Hindoo  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, ii.  40. 

Yar  Luttief  Khan,  an  aspirant  for  the  na- 
bobship  of  Bengal,  L  571. 

Yar  Mahomed,  prime  minister  of  Prince 
Ramran  of  Herat,  iU.  318;  Mr.  Mlfeill's 
letter  to,  319;  welcomes  and  avails  himself 
of  the  services  of  Eldred  Pottlnger.  320 ; 
roused  by  Eldred  Pottinger  to  repel  the 
assaults  of  the  Persians  on  Herald  323 ;  his 
rupture  with  the  British  resident,  and 
threatened  expedition  against  Catidaliar, 
382 

Yogis,  the,  ii.  75. 

Yoosoof zyes,  the  Afghan  tribes  of,  campaign 
agahist,  i.  135. 

Yorke,  Captain,  his  bravery  in  the  assault 
on  MasuUpatam^.  616. 

Yu-Chi,  a  Scythian  leader,  invades  India, 
and  becomes  the  founder  of  an  Indo-Soy- 
ttiian  dynasty,  i,  34. 


z. 

Zabita  Khan,  the  designs  of  the  Mahrattss 
against,  IL  297;  his  allianoe  with  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  against  the  Mahrattaa,  298. 

ZaUm  Shig,  a  Pindaree  lead^TiH.  80. 

Zalhn  Shig,  Bajrana  of  Kotah,  ill.  222. 

Zamorin.  the,  of  Calicut,  L  156;  De  Gama's 
first  interview  with,  157;  De  Gama's  pre- 
sent to,  159:  De  Gama's  second  visit  to, 
160 ;  demands  of  De  Oama  the  soldeu  St. 
Maiy,  160;  becomes  hostile  to  De  Gama, 
162;  the  fleet  ot  attacks  De  Gama,  163; 
interview  of  Cabral  with,  164;  Cabral  is 
pursued  by  the  fleet  of,  167 ;  defeat  of  the 
fleet  of.  168 ;  treachery  of,  171 ;  proposes  to 
attack  Cochin,  where  the  Portuguese  had 
been  received,  171;  forms  a  coalition 
against  the  Portuguese,  173;  honourable 
conduct  of,  174. 

Zay-ya-thuyan.    Beo  Princf  of  Sunset. 

Zein  Khan  Koka,  a  Mogul  general,  i.  136. 

ZemaunKhan,Biahomed,a  Kuzzilbash  chief, 
iiL  407,  424. 

Zemaun  Shah,  ii.  833. 

Zemindars,  ii.  411.  415;  summoned  to  Madnm 
by  the  Madras  government,  469 ;  rights  of, 

Zemindary     settlement,      a     permanent, 

adopted  by  Lord  Comwallia.  ii.  631. 
Zemindawer,  an  insurrection  in,   against 

Shah  Shujah.  IiL  382. 
Zodiac;  the  oriental,  L  19. 
Zoology  of  India,  the,  L  11. 
Zuffur  Khaa,  his  heroic  conduct  against  the 

Moguls.  I.  79. 
Zulfikar  Khan,  i.  387. 
Zyn  Addeen,  favoiuite  nephew  of  Ali  Yerdy 

khan,  his  tragical  death,  L  527. 
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